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HRISTOPHER  COLOMBO  or  Colon,  better 
known  by, his  Latinised  name  of  Columbus,  was 
born  at  Genoa  about  tlie  year  1436.  His  father 
was  a  woolcomber,  in  not  very  affluent  circum- 
stances ;  although  connected,  according-  to  some 
accounts,  with  persons  of  superior  rank.  Columbus 
was  the  eldest  of  a  family  of  four.  His  two  brothers,  Bartholomew 
and  Dieg-o,  will  afterwards  be  mentioned  in  connexion  with  his 
discoveries ;  his  sister  married  an  obscure  person  of  the  name  of 
Bavarello. 

Of  the  early  life  of  Columbus  very  little  is  known.     Considering 

the  habits  of  the  age,  and  the  condition  of  his  parents,  he  appears 

to  have  received  a  good  education.     AVhile  yet  a  mere  child,  he 

learned  readinsr,  writing:,  and  arithmetic ;  he  was  also  such  a  profi- 
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cient  in  drawing-  and  painting-,  that,  according-  to  one  of  liis  bio- 
graphers, he  could  have  earned  a  Hvehhood  by  them.  At  an. 
early  age  he  Avent  to  the  university  of  Padua,  in  Lombardy, 
then  a  celebrated  school  of  learning".  Here  he  acquired  the 
Latin  language,  and  devoted  himself  with  zeal  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  in  all  its  branches,  especiall}'  those  connected  with 
g-eography  and  navigation,  towards  which  he  seems  to  have  been 
drawn  from  the  first  by  an  irresistible  propensit3\  His  stay  at 
Padua  cannot  have  been  long  ;  for  in  his  fourteenth  year  he  re- 
turned to  his  father's  house  in  Genoa,  where  he  is  said  to  have 
pursued  for  some  time  the  occupation  of  M^oolcombing.  This, 
however,  was  far  from  his  taste ;  and  lie  made  choice  of  the  sea- 
faring- profession.  Genoa  being-  at  that  time  one  of  the  greatest 
commercial  cities  in  the  world,  the  enthusiasm  for  maritime 
enterprise  was  universal  among-st  its  inhabitants.  A  historian 
of  the  period  speaks  of  the  proneness  of  the  Genoese  youth  to 
wander  throug-h  the  world  in  quest  of  riches,  which  they  intended 
to  return  and  spend  in  their  native  city  :  few,  however,  he  says, 
were  able  to  carry  their  intention  into  effect — not  one  in  ten  of 
those  who  left  Genoa  ever  revisiting-  it.  Of  these  adventurous 
youths,  whose  ambition  to  be  sailors  Avas  nursed  by  the  sig-ht  of 
the  merchant-vessels  landing-  their  rich  freig'hts  on  the  quays  of 
Genoa,  Columbus  Avas  one ;  and,  as  Ave  have  already  seen,  his-, 
education  Avas  suitable  for  the  mode  of  life  he  had  chosen. 

At  fourteen  years  of  age  Columbus  left  Genoa  in  the  humble - 
capacity  of  a  sailor  hoj  on  board  a  Mediterranean  trader;  and 
for  manj  years,  at  first  as  a  common  sailor,  and  latterly  as  master 
of  a  vessel,  he  appears  to  have  sailed  along-  the  Mediterranean 
from  the  Levant  to  Gibraltar,  possibly  also  undertaking-  an  occa- 
sional voyag-e  to  some  of  the  northern  countries  of  Europe,  Avith 
which  the  Genoese  merchants  may  have  had  dealing-s.  In  this 
undistinguished  course  of  life  he  passed  his  youth ;  and  he  does 
not  come  prominently  into  notice  till  he  settled  in  Lisbon  in 
1470,  when  he  Avas  thirty-four  years  of  ag-e.  At  this  period  he 
is  described  as  being-  above  the  middle  size,  and  of  strong  mus- 
cular frame.  His  visag-e  AA^as  lono-;  his  nose  aquiline;  his  ejes  of 
a  bluish  gray ;  his  complexion  fair,  but  somewhat  inflamed.  His 
hair  in  youth  Avas  reddish,  but  before  he  Avas  thirty  jears  of  age 
it  had  turned  quite  Avhite.  His  habits  Avere  simple  ;  his  manners 
g-rave  and  affable ;  his  temper,  Avhicli  Avas  naturally  irritable,  he 
had  subdued  by  the  force  of  his  will ;  and  in  his  attention  to  the 
obserA^ances  of  religion,  he  Avas  devout  and  enthusiastic.  His 
acquirements  Avere  far  beyond  Avhat  might  have  been  expticted  in 
one  whose  life  had  been  spent  at  sea.  Besides  being  a  skilful 
navigator,  he  Avas  Avell-informed  in  astronom}',  geography,  and 
all  the  general  science  of  the  age ;  and  while  on  shore,  his  leisure 
appears  to  haA^e  been  spent  in  studying  such  scientific  Avorks  as 
were  Avithin  his  reach.  A  marriage  Avhich  he  contracted  about 
this  period  seems  to  have  had  some  effect  in  determining  his  sub- 
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sequent  career.  The  lady  to  whom  he  became  attached  was 
Felipa  de  Palestrello,  the  daug-hter  of  Bartolemeo  de  Pales- 
trello,  an  Italian,  who  had  disting-nished  himself  as  a  navi- 
gator in  the  Portug'uese  service.  jMarrying  this  young  lady, 
Columbus  obtained  from  her  mother  all  the  charts,  journals,  and 
memorandums  of  her  late  husband,  the  possession  of  which  was 
a  treasure  to  him.  After  his  marriage  he  lived  for  many  years 
as  a  humble  citizen  of  Lisbon,  earning  a  livelihood  for  himself 
and  family  by  constructing  maps  and  charts,  or  by  making  an 
occasional  voyage  in  a  Portuguese  vessel  to  the  Guinea  coast, 
then  the  ultimate  limit  of  African  navigation. 

Columbus  seems  to  have  acted  from  deliberate  choice  in  making 
Lisbon  his  place  of  residence.  In  no  city  in  the  world  would  the 
demand  be  so  great  at  that  time  for  maps  and  charts,  or  for  per- 
sons skilled  in  any  of  the  arts  connected  with  navig'ation.  Por- 
tugal had  taken  the  lead  of  all  the  nations  of  Europe  in  maritime 
enterprise ;  and  for  upwards  of  twenty  3-ears  all  the  great  dis- 
coveries which  had  been  made  by  navigators  of  new  coasts  or 
islands  had  been  effected  under  the  auspices  of  the  Portuguese 
government.  The  moving  spirit  in  this  career  of  enterprise  was 
Prince  Henry  of  Portugal,  a  man  of  large  views  and  studious 
habits,  who  was  still  alive  when  Columbus  took  up  his  residence 
in  Lisbon.  The  ruling*  idea  of  Prince  Henry's  mind  was  to  find 
out  a  new  route  to  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  round  Africa. 
Proceeding  upon  some  vague  traditions,  that  in  ancient  times  one 
navigator  sailing  from  the  Red  Sea  had  arrived  at  Gibraltar,  and 
another  sailing  from  Gibraltar  had  arrived  at  the  shores  of 
Arabia,  Prince  Henry  had  instituted  inquiries  with  a  view  to 
ascertain  whether  Africa  were  really  circumnavigable ;  and 
having  convinced  himself  that  such  was  the  case,  he  had  reso- 
lutely persevered  in  making  the  experiment.  Allured  by  the 
encourag-ements  which  he  held  out,  able  geog'raphers  and  navi- 
gators had  flocked  to  Lisbon  from  all  parts  of  the  world ;  and 
such  was  the  success  of  their  efforts,  that  although  the  great  feat 
of  circumnavigating  Africa  still  remained  unaccomplished,  vessels 
had  at  length  entered  the  tropics,  long  regarded  as  impassable  to 
man  ;  the  Atlantic  had  been  explored  as  far  as  the  Gulf  of  Guinea 
and  the  Canary  and  Cape  Verd  islands.  The  most  important 
effects,  however,  of  Prince  Henry's  labours,  were  the  training  up 
of  a  school  of  hardy  navig-ators,  the  improvement  of  the  art  of 
seamanship,  and  the  enthusiasm  which  was  instantly  awakened 
in  all  the  governments  of  Europe  for  the  discovery  of  new  lands. 
Columbus,  in  removing  to  Lisbon,  may  possibly  have  hoped  for 
some  employment  from  Prince  Henry;  but  in  this  he  was 
disappointed,  as  the  prince  died  not  long  after,  in  the  year  1473. 
He  left  it  as  his  dying  charge  to  his  countrymen,  to  persevere  in 
the  attempt  to  reach  India  by  the  southern  extremity  of  Africa. 

Circumstances  conspired  to  develop  Columbus's  natural  taste 
for  nautical  enterprise.     His  occupation  as  a  drawer  of  maps  and 
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charts  iDroug-lit  him  into  communication  with  many  eminent  per- 
sons of  that  time ;  among  others,  Paulo  Toscanelli  of  Florence, 
a  celebrated  geogTapher.  This  occupation,  too,  was  a  lucrative 
and  most  respectable  one,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  fact,  that  a 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ducats,  equal  to  about  as  many 
pounds  of  our  money,  was  paid  for  a  map  of  sea  and  land  made 
at  Mallorca  in  1439  ;  and  that  an  Italian  friar,  named  Mauro, 
having-  constructed  a  universal  map,  esteemed  particularly  accu- 
rate, had  a  medal  struck  in  his  honour  hj  the  Venetians.  The 
best  result,  however,  of  Columbus's  labours  in  drawing-  maps  was, 
that  he  thereby  became  acquainted  w^ith  the  small  extent  of  that 
part  of  the  earth's  surface  knowni  to  g-eog-raphers  and  navigators, 
as  compared  with  the  conjectural  extent  of  the  whole.  This  fact 
appears  to  have  made  a  deep  impression  on  his  mind,  and  to 
have  been  the  germ  of  his  future  speculations.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  the  idea  began  to  assume  a  more  delinite  shape. 
Like  all  the  navigators  of  the  time,  he  was  full  of  the  notion  of 
discovering  a  new  route  to  India,  Cathay,  or  Cipango — the  land 
of  gold,  and  diamonds,  and  spices — which  was  supposed  to  lie  in 
the  east  of  Asia,  and  respecting  which  the  most  gorgeous  fancies 
were  entertained.  There  was  this  difference,  however,  between 
the  speculations  of  Columbus  and  other  navigators  as  to  this 
imaginary  route  to  India,  that  while  they  universally  followed 
Prince  Plenry  in  supposing  that  it  was  to  be  sought  by  sailing 
round  Africa,  he  was  employed  in  considering  the  possibility  of 
effecting  the  same  object  by  sailing  due  west  across  the  Atlantic. 
This  most  original  idea  was  fully  formed  in  Columbus's  mind 
before  the  year  1474. 

The  globular  form  of  the  earth  had  been  for  a  considerable  time 
known  to  all  scientific  men,  and  various  calculations  had  been 
made  as  to  its  probable  size.  On  this  latter  point  all  were  at 
fault,  the  general  supposition  being,  that  the  globe  was  much 
smaller  than  it  is.  Columbus,  in  pondering  on  its  imaginary 
magnitude,  arrived  at  the  conviction  that  the  Atlantic  w^as  a 
comparatively  narrow  sea,  and  that  if  any  one  M'ere  to  push 
boldly  across  it,  he  would  inevitably  reach  the  shores  of  India. 
These  ideas  were  confirmed  by  the  various  rumours  which  pre- 
vailed of  lands  existing  in  the  Atlantic  to  the  west  of  Africa. 
Plato's  fabled  island  of  Atalantis  was  supposed  to  be  a  real 
country  lying  in  that  quarter.  There  were  many  traditionary 
recollections  of  mariners  having  been  cast  upon  unknown  shores 
when  driven  far  out  to  sea  by  the  violence  of  a  storm.  There  were 
legends  also  of  adventurers  who  had  embarked  in  ships  in  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe,  and  gone  to  seek  homes  across  the 
Atlantic  ;  and  of  fugitive  bishops  and  priests,  who,  to  escape  per- 
secution in  their  own  country,  had  committed  themselves  to  the 
waves,  and  been  conducted  by  the  hand  of  Providence  to  fertile 
and  happy  islands  to  the  west  of  the  Azores.  Moreover,  certain 
circumstances  had  come  within  Columbus's  own  knowledge,  which 
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seemed  to  arg'ue  the  existence  of  land  in  that  direction.  Martin 
Vicenti,  a  pilot  in  the  Portuguese  service,  had  picked  up  a  piece 
of  carved  wood  floating-  in  the  ocean  four  hundred  and  fifty 
leagues  west  of  St  Vincent,  which,  as  the  wind  was  westerly,  he 
concluded  must  have  come  from  some  land  opposite  to  Africa. 
Columbus's  brother-in-law,  Pedro  Correa,  had  seen  a  similar 
piece  of  wood,  which  had  drifted  across  the  ocean  from  the  same 
quarter ;  and  had  also  heard  of  large  canes  seen  floating  on  the 
waves  west  of  Madeira,  apparently  resembling  the  reeds  known 
to  be  produced  in  the  East  Indies.  It  was  likewise  reported  that, 
when  the  wind  had  blown  long  from  the  west,  trunks  of  huge 
pine-trees  were  often  cast  ashore  upon  the  Azores  ;  and  that  once 
two  dead  bodies,  evidently  the  corpses  neither  of  Europeans  nor 
Africans,  were  driven  upon  the  beach  of  the  island  of  Flores. 

All  these  and  many  other  arguments  convinced  Columbus  that 
the  East  Indies  could  be  reached  by  sailing  westward  from  Gib- 
raltar, or  the  western  coast  of  Africa.  Every  circumstance  corro- 
borative of  this  view  which  came  to  his  knowledge  he  diligently 
noted  down ;  and  at  last  the  conviction  became  so  strong,  that  he 
conceived  himself  to  be  expressly  destined  by  God  for  the  great 
work  of  discovering  a  new  world.  No  doubt  a  hesitation  re- 
mained in  his  mind  ;  and  his  only  wish  was  to  find  the  means  of 
making  the  contemplated  voyage.  Once  launched  upon  the  At- 
lantic, lie  was  absolutely  certain  that,  after  having  sailed  seven 
or  eight  hundred  leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  would 
come  upon  Marco  Polo's  island  of  Cipango,  or  the  dominions  of 
the  great  khan  of  Tartary. 

Impressed  with  these  delusive  convictions,  Columbus  was  eager 
to  make  application  to  some  of  the  governments  of  Europe  for 
means  to  make  a  voyage  of  discovery  on  the  Atlantic.  He  first 
applied  to  John  II.,  king  of  Portugal,  who  inherited  the  enter- 
prising spirit  of  his  grand-uncle  Prince  Henry,  and  in  whose 
reign  the  means  of  finding  the  latitude  at  sea  had  been  dis- 
covered. Columbus,  without  much  difiiculty,  obtained  an  inter- 
view with  the  Portuguese  monarch,  to  whom  he  explained  his 
scheme  of  reaching  the  East  Indies,  not  by  the  route  round  Africa, 
which  all  other  navigators  were  pursuing,  but  by  a  shorter  one 
across  the  Atlantic.  Various  accounts  are  given  of  the  manner  in 
which  the  proposal  was  received.  John  himself  was  a  wise  and 
magnanimous  prince,  and  he  appears  to  have  been  much  impressed 
by  the  earnestness  of  the  noble-looking  foreigner  who  addi*essed 
him.  Naturall}'  cautious,  however,  of  patronising  an  enterprise 
which  might  turn  out  to  be  a  mere  chimera,  he  referred  the 
matter  to  some  of  his  counsellors,  who  dissuaded  him  from  eng-ag- 
ing  in  it.  Still,  such  was  the  effect  of  Columbus's  representations, 
that  John  did  not  at  once  dismiss  the  project.  On  the  contrary, 
by  a  piece  of  meanness  not  agreeing  with  his  general  character, 
he  followed  the  advice  of  some  of  his  counsellors,  and  having,  on 
false  pretences,  procured  from  Columbus  a  detailed  plan  of  his 
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contemplated  voyage,  with  maps  and  charts  to  correspond,  he 
secretly  despatched  a  vessel  to  ascertain  the  practicability  of  the 
intended  route.  The  vessel  actually  sailed  a  considerable  way 
bej^ond  the  Cape  Verd  islands  ;  but  a  storm  arising,  the  crew 
became  afraid  to  venture  farther,  and  put  back,  reporting  that 
Columbus's  notion  was  mad  and  irrational. 

Indignant  at  this  unjust  treatment,  Columbus,  whose  wife  had 
for  some  time  been  dead,  secretly  left  Lisbon,  taking  with  him 
his  young  son  Diego.  The  reason  for  his  leaving"  the  city  secretly 
is  said  by  some  to  have  been  the  fear  of  being  prevented  by  the 
government ;  by  others,  the  fear  of  being  apprehended  for  debts 
which  he  was  unable  to  pay.  Proceeding  to  his  native  city  of 
Genoa,  he  renewed  an  offer  which  he  had  previously  made  by 
letter,  of  conducting  the  enterprise  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Genoese  government — an  offer  which  was  contemptuously''  re- 
fused, Genoa  being  alreadj^  in  the  decline  of  her  fortunes,  and  too 
broken-spirited  to  engage  in  any  more  bold  enterprises.  It  is 
said  that  Columbus's  next  offer  was  made  to  the  Venetian  govern- 
ment; which,  however,  is  improbable.  The  usual  account,  also, 
of  his  sending  his  brother  Bartholomew  at  this  time  to  England 
to  propose  the  scheme  to  Henry  VII.,  is  incorrect:  it  was  not  till 
the  year  1488,  when  the  negotiations  with  Spain  had  begun,  that 
Bartholomew  proceeded  to  England  on  this  errand. 

Columbus's  negotiatioxs  in  spaix. 

Spain  was  the  country  to  which  Columbus  looked  with  the 
greatest  hope  after  the  rejection  of  his  scheme  by  Portugal.  No 
country  at  that  time  occupied  the  attention  of  Europe  so  much  as 
Spain.  By  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  Aragon  with  Isabella 
of  Castile,  the  whole  of  the  peninsula,  except  Portugal,  had  been 
consolidated  into  one  powerful  kingdom,  liuling  separately  over 
their  distinct  territories — the  wise,  cold,  and  wary  Ferdinand  over 
his  subjects  of  Aragon,  and  the  generous  and  high-souled  Isabella 
over  hers  of  Castile — the  two  made  it  their  common  endeavour  to 
promote  the  glory  of  Spain,  and  raise  its  reputation  as  one  of  the 
Urst  powers  of  Christendom.  They  were  at  this  time  engaged  in 
a  war  with  Granada,  the  last  of  the  jNIoorish  kingdoms  in  Spain; 
and  all  their  energies  were  occupied  in  the  accomplishment  of 
what  was  then  regarded  a  noble  and  chivalrous  enterprise — the 
entire  expulsion  of  the  "Moors  from  the  peninsula.  Spain,  accord- 
ingly, was  then  the  land  of  daring  deeds,  and  hither  our  poor 
Italian  resolved  to  bend  his  steps,  with  the  scheme  of  a  new 
world. 

In  Andalusia,  one  of  the  most  southern  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, and  next  to  Granada,  is  an  insignilicant  little  seaport,  of 
the  name  of  Palos  de  Moguer.  At  a  little  distance  from  this 
village  stood,  and  we  believe  still  stands,  a  Franciscan  convent, 
dedicated  to  Santa  Marie  de  Rabida.  One  day,  late  in  the  year 
1485,  a  stranger  on  foot,  accompanied  by  a  little  boy,  stopped  at 
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the  convent  gate  and  begg-ed  a  little  bread  and  crater  for  his 
child.  The  stranger  ^vas  of  a  noble  aspect,  venerable  from  his 
■svhite  hairs,  and  interesting  from  his  foreign  accent.  While  the 
porter  of  the  convent  -was  supplying  him  with  what  he  had 
asked,  the  prior,  Juan  Perez  de  Marchena,  chanced  to  pass,  and, 
struck  with  the  stranger's  appearance,  he  entered  into  conversa- 
tion with  him.  The  stranger  informed  him  that  his  name  was 
Columbus,  and  that,  with  his  son,  he  was  on  his  way  to  the 
neighbouring  town  of  Huelva,  where  his  brother-in-law  resided. 
Inviting-  him  into  the  convent,  the  prior  soon  learned  the  rest  of 
his  storv;  and  instantly  concei\-ing  a  wonderful  affection  for  the 
extraordinary  man  whom  Providence  had  thus  cast  in  his  way,  he 
insisted  on  his  taking  up  his  residence  with  him  until  a  fit'time 
should  arrive  for  proceeding  to  the  court  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns. 
Himself  a  man  of  information  and  ability,  Juan  Perez  entered 
heartily  into  Columbus's  views,  and  sent  for  such  scientific  per- 
sons in  the  neighbourhood  as  he  thought  would  be  able  to  form 
a  judgment  on  the  matter.  Here,  in  the  midst  of  a  little  club  of 
listeners,  gathered  in  the  evenings  in  the  comfortable  apartment 
of  the  prior,  did  Columbus  produce  his  charts  and  expound  his 
project  in  the  winter  of  1485-6;  and  long  afterwards,  in  the  height 
of  his  fame,  did  the  great  navigator  remember  Juan  Perez,  his 
first  kind  friend  in  Spain. 

Early  in  the  year  1486  Columbus  set  out  for  Cordova,  where 
the  Spanish  court  then  resided,  making-  preparations  for  a  sprino' 
campaign  against  the  Moors  of  Granada.  He  left  his  son  Diego 
under  the  charge  of  the  worthy  prior,  who,  to  add  to  his  other 
kindnesses^  furnished  him  with  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Fer- 
nando de  Talavera,  prior  of  Prado,  and  confessor  of  Queen 
Isabella — a  man,  therefore,  of  some  importance,  and  likely  to  be 
of  use  to  him.  The  letter  proved  of  small  avail ;  either  Juan 
Perez  had  overrated  his  influence  with  so  great  a  personag'e  as 
Talavera,  or  Talavera  was  too  busy  to  pay  "any  attention  to  the 
poor  Italian  enthusiast  who  was  introduced  to  him.  Neither 
Columbus  nor  his  project  appears  to  have  been  mentioned  to  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  ;  and  the  campaign  against  the  Moors  having 
commenced,  there  was  no  hope  of  his  obtaining  an  interview 
with  them  for  some  time.  While  the  court  wa^  thus  shifting 
about,  Columbus  remained  in  Cordova,  supporting  himself,  as 
before,  by  his  skill  in  designing  maps.  Here  also  his  worth, 
his  noble  appearance,  and  the  modest  enthusiasm  of  his  manners, 
gained  him  many  kind  friends,  through  whom  he  made  the 
acquaintance  of  Mendoza,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  grand  car- 
dinal of  Spain.  jMendoza,  after  being  satisfied  that  "there  was 
something'  more  in  Columbus's  project  than  a  mere  vag-ue 
fancy,  procured  him  an  audience  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella. 
The  able  Ferdinand  instantly  perceived  the  propriety  of  at  least 
inquiring  into  the  scheme  which  was  proposed  to  him;  he 
therefore  referred  the  matter  to  Fernando  de  Talavera,  the  above- 
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mentioned  prior,  to  whom  Columbus  had  ah'eady  been  intro^ 
duced :  instructing  him  to  hold  a  council  of  the  most  learned 
g-eog-raphers  and  scientific  men  to  examine  and  report  on  the 
plan  submitted  by  Columbus. 

Few  meetings  ever  held  are  more  interesting  to  us  now  than 
the  great  meeting  of  scientitic  men  held  in  the  convent  of  St 
Stephen,  at  Salamanca,  to  investigate  into  the  feasibility  of 
Columbus's  project  of  reaching  the  East  Indies  by  sailing  due 
west.  There  were  assembled  all  the  sages  of  Spain,  professors 
of  astvonomy,  geography,  and  mathematics,  most  of  them 
churchmen,  together  with  a  number  of  learned  friars  and  eccle- 
siastical dignitaries  in  their  robes ;  and  in  the  midst  of  them  all 
stood  a  simple  mariner  of  Genoa,  ready  to  explain  his  scheme 
and  answer  questions.  A  great  majority  seem  to  have  been  pre- 
possessed against  Columbus  from  the  beginning,  arguing  that 
of  necessity  he  must  be  wrong,  seeing  that  it  was  not  in  the 
nature  of  things  that  one  man  could  know  better  about  such 
matters  than  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Others,  however, 
favoured  him  so  far  as  to  be  ready  at  least  to  enter  into  argu- 
ment with  him.  The  arguments  produced  against  him  were 
of  the  strangest  kind — a  mixture  of  crude  science  with  re- 
ligious dogmas — quotations  from  Scripture  interpreted  in  the 
oddest  manner ;  together  with  extracts  from  the  Greek  and  Latin 
fathers.  To  all  the  objections  urged  Columbus  answered  with 
firmness  and  modesty,  failing,  however,  as  may  be  supposed,  to 
convince  men  against  long-cherished  prejudice,  backed  by  an 
erroneous  interpretation  of  Scripture. 

The  deliberations  of  the  assembly  were  interrupted  by  the 
departure  of  the  court  from  Cordova  in  the  spring  of  1487.  No 
answer  had  as  yet  been  given  to  Columbus  with  respect  to  his 
project;  on  the  whole,  however,  there  seemed  little  hope  of  a 
favourable  one.  The  next  five  years  were  occupied  by  the 
Spanish  sovereigns  in  the  war  against  Granada,  so  that  they  had 
no  leisure  to  enter  personally  into  a  consideration  of  the  merits 
of  the  proposal  made  to  them  by  the  Genoese  navigator.  During 
all  that  time  Columbus  waited  patiently,  generally  residing  at 
Cordova,  where,  it  is  said,  the  children  in  the  streets  used  to 
point  to  their  foreheads  as  he  passed,  bidding  each  other  look  at 
the  mad  Italian  ;  sometimes,  however,  following  the  court  in  its 
journeys  from  place  to  place,  and  even  taking  part  in  the  sieges 
and  battles  in  which  the  Spanish  troops  were  eng'ag'ed.  His  hopes 
seem  to  have  alternately  risen  and  sunk  during  these  five  years. 
In  the  year  1488  he  appears  to  have  despaired  of  a  fa-^  curable 
issue  to  his  application ;  for  in  that  year  he  despatched  his 
brother  Bartholomew  Columbus  to  England  to  make  an  ofter  of 
his  project  to  Henry  VII.  Unfortunately,  Bartholomew  was 
captured  by  pirates  on  the  voyage,  and  was  not  able  to  reach 
England  for  some  years,  otherwise  Spain  might  have  been  for 
ever  deprived  of  the  advantages  offered  her ;  for  Avhen  the  scheme 
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Tvas  ultimately  proposed  to  Henry  YIL,  he  embraced  it  more 
warmly  than  any  monarch  to  whom  it  had  been  broached  before. 
In  the  same  year,  1488,  Columbus  received  a  letter  from  the 
king-  of  Portug-al,  inviting-  him  to  return  to  that  countiy ;  but 
he  refused  the  invitation. 

In  the  winter  of  1491,  when  the  Spanish  monarch s  were  about 
to  commence  their  last  Moorish  campaig-n,  Columbus  received 
an  answer  to  his  frequent  applications.  He  was  informed  that 
the  expenses  of  the  war  prevented  the  sovereigns  from  engaging 
at  present  in  any  new  enterprise,  but  that,  when  the  war  was 
over,  his  scheme  would  be  again  considered.  This  was  most  dis- 
heartening to  one  who  had  waited  so  long.  Already  advanced 
in  years,  he  began  to  fear  that  death  would  overtake  him  before 
he  had  obtained  the  means  of  accomplishing  his  design.  He 
resolved  to  quit  Spain.  Before  doing  so,  however,  he  offered  his 
scheme  to  two  of  the  Spanish  nobles,  whose  wealth  and  import- 
ance made  them  almost  independent  princes — the  Duke  of 
Medina  Sidonia  and  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi.  Both,  after  some 
delay,  refused  to  engage  in  the  project,  as  too  ambitious  for  any 
but  a  great  sovereign.  Columbus,  therefore,  hesitated  no  longer, 
but  prepared  to  go  to  France,  where  he  anticipated  a  more 
favourable  reception.  Before  setting  out,  he  proceeded  to  the 
convent  at  Palos,  to  visit  his  friend  Juan  Perez,  and  to  bring 
away  his  son  Diego,  whom,  with  his  other  son,  Fernando,  he 
intended  to  leave  at  Cordova.  When  his  old  friend  the  prior 
saw  Columbus  once  more  at  the  gate  of  his  monastery,  after 
several  years  of  vain  solicitation  at  court,  he  was  deeply  affected. 
He  intreated  him  by  all  means  to  remain  in  the  country.  He 
had  been  father  confessor  to  the  queen,  and  thought  he  might 
still  exercise  an  influence  over  her  mind.  He  accordingly  pro- 
ceeded to  Santa  Fe,  where  the  sovereigns  were  in  person  super- 
intending the  siege  of  the  capital  of  Granada.  Perez  obtained  a 
ready  access  to  the  queen.  He  laid  before  her  the  propositions 
of  Columbus  with  freedom  and  eloquence.  Isabella  was  moved 
with  the  grandeur  of  the  project.  The  principles  upon  which  it 
was  founded,  the  advantages  that  would  result  from  its  success, 
and  the  glory  it  would  shed  upon  Spain,  were  for  the  first  time 
represented  to  her  in  their  true  colours.  She  promised  her  pa- 
tronage to  the  undertaking.  Columbus  was  summoned  to  court, 
and  20,000  maravedies,  equivalent  to  upwards  of  £40  of  our 
money,  were  sent  him  to  pay  his  travelling  expenses  ;  and  he 
arrived  in  time  to  witness  the  memorable  surrender  of  Granada 
to  the  Spanish  arms.  It  was  now  only  necessary  to  agree  upon 
the  terms  of  the  proposed  enterprise.  Columbus  would  listen 
only  to  princely  conditions.  A  meaner  spirit,  after  years  of 
unsuccessful  toil,  poverty,  and  disappointment,  would  have  been 
glad  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  sovereigns  on  such  arrange- 
ments as  their  own  liberality  might  dictate.  But  Columbus 
stipulated  his  own  rewards  and  honours,  and  would  consent 
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to  no  other.  He  demanded  tliem  as  if  lie  were  already  suc- 
cessful, and  aware  of  the  extent  and  importance  of  his  dis- 
coveries. In  consequence  of  his  resoluteness  in  adhering*  to  these 
demands,  the  neg-otiation  was  once  more  broken  oiF;  and  Colum- 
bus, mounting  his  mule,  left  Santa  Fe,  resolved  never  to  return. 
He  was  within  two  leagues  of  Granada,  Avhen  a  courier  overtook 
him  and  broug'ht  him  back.  The  court  now  ag^reed  that  he 
should  be  admiral  on  the  ocean,  and  enjoy  all  the  privileges  and 
honours  allowed  to  the  hig-h  admiral  of  Castile ;  that  he  should 
be  g-overnor  over  all  the  countries  he  might  discover ;  and  that 
he  should  reserve  to  himself  one-tenth  of  all  pearls,  precious 
stones,  gold,  silver,  and  articles  of  merchandise,  in  whatever 
manner  obtained,  within  his  admiralty.  They  also  allowed  that 
he  should  ai}point  judges  in  all  parts  of  Spain  trading  to  those 
countries ;  and  that  on  this  Yojage,  and  at  all  other  times,  he 
should  contribute  an  eighth  part  of  the  expense,  and  receive  aa 
eighth  part  of  the  profits.  These  articles  of  agreement  were 
signed  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  at  the  city  of  Santa  Fe  on 
the  17th  of  April  1492. 

Preparations  for  the  voyage  were  now  commenced  in  g-ood 
earnest.  The  port  of  Palos  de  Moguer,  already  mentioned, 
was  fixed  as  the  place  where  the  armam.ent  should  be  fitted 
out.  Royal  orders  were  issued  to  the  magistrates  of  Palos 
to  have  three  caravels  in  readiness,  and  somewhat  arbitrary 
measures  were  had  recourse  to  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
crews.  As  soon  as  the  nature  of  the  enterprise  became  known, 
the  little  town  of  Palos  was  in  an  uproar :  the  owners  of  vessels 
refused  to  lend  them  ;  and  the  boldest  seamen  absconded,  lest 
they  should  be  pressed  into  such  a  service.  Columbus  had  re- 
paired to  the  spot ;  but  all  his  exertions  were  unavailing ;  neither 
vessels  nor  crews  could  be  got.  At  length  a  rich  and  adven- 
turous navigator,  named  Alonzo  Pinzon,  came  forward,  and 
interested  himself  very  strenuously  in  the  expedition.  His 
assistance  was  effectual.  He  owned  vessels,  and  had  many 
seamen  in  his  employ,  and  consequently  possessed  great  influ- 
ence. He  and  his  brother  Vicente  Pinzon  determined  to  take 
commands,  and  sail  with  Columbus.  Their  example  had  a  great 
effect ;  they  persuaded  their  relations  and  friends  to  embark  with 
them ;  and  the  vessels  were  ready  for  sea  within  a  month  after 
they  had  thus  eng'aged  in  their  equipment. 

After  all,  the  armament  was  miserably  ill-proportioned  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  enterprise.  Only  one  of  the  three  vessels  was 
full-decked.  The  other  two,  saj^s  Washington  Irving,  "were 
light  barques,  called  caravels,  not  superior  to  river  and  coasting 
craft  of  more  modern  days.  They  are  delineated  as  open,  and 
without  deck  in  the  centre ;  but  built  up  high  at  the  prow  and 
stem,  with  forecastles  and  cabins  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
crew.  The  largest  vessel  was  called  the  Santa  Maria  :  on  board 
of  this  Columbus  hoisted  his  flag.     The  second,  called  the  Pinta, 
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was  commanded  by  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  accompanied  by  his 
brother,  Francisco  Martin,  as  pilot.  The  third,  called  the  Nina, 
had  latine  sails,  and  was  commanded  by  the  third  of  the  brothers, 
Vicente  Yanez  Pinzon."  The  crews,  including*  Columbus,  the 
three  Pinzons,  three  other  pilots,  several  royal  officials,  a  physi- 
cian and  a  surg-eon,  some  private  adventurers  with  their  servants, 
and  ninety  sailors,  amounted  in  all  to  one  hundred  and  twenty 
persons. 

Thus,  in  the  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  ag-e,  after  innumerable 
efforts  and  disappointments,  and  at  least  eighteen  years  after  he 
had  matured  his  project  in  his  own  mind,  did  Columbus  find  his 
wishes  gratified,  by  being  placed  at  the  head  of  an  armament 
bound  on  a  voyage  through  the  hitherto  unexplored  Atlantic. 
He  still  laboured  under  the  delusion  that  the  lands  he  would 
reach  by  sailing  in  that  direction  would  be  the  East  Indies — 
the  golden  regions  lying  in  the  eastern  extremity  of  Asia,  and 
described  in  such  glowing  colours  by  Marco  Polo.  So  firm  was 
he  in  this  belief,  that  he  was  furnished  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella 
with  letters  to  be  delivered  to  the  great  khan  of  Tartary.  It 
ought  to  be  mentioned  also,  as  characteristic  of  the  times,  and  of 
the  almost  wildly-enthusiastic  genius  of  Columbus,  that  he  had 
all  along  cherished  the  design  of  devoting  the  wealth  which 
should  be  acquired  from  his  discoveries  to  the  object  of  rescuing 
the  holy  sepulchre  of  Jerusalem  from  the  hands  of  the  infidels, 

THE  VOYAGE. 

On  the  2d  of  August  1492,  Columbus  and  all  his  companions 
marched  in  solemn  procession  to  the  monastery  of  Eabida  to  con- 
fess their  sins,  obtain  absolution,  and  implore  the  blessing  of  God 
on  their  expedition.  The  account  of  this  deeply-interesting 
voyage  may  be  best  given  in  the  elegant  languag'e  of  Robertr 
son. 

"  On  Friday,  the  third  day  of  August,  in  the  year  one  thou- 
sand four  hundred  and  ninety-two,  Columbus  set  sail,  a  little 
before  sunrise,  in  presence  of  a  vast  crowd  of  spectator,  who 
sent  up  their  supplications  to  Heaven  for  the  prosperous  issue  of 
the  voj^age,  which  they  wished  rather  than  expected.  Columbus 
steered  directly  for  the  Canary  Islands,  and  arrived  there  (August 
13)  without  any  occurrence  that  would  have  deserved  notice  on 
any  other  occasion.  But  in  a  voyage  of  such  expectation  and 
importance,  every  circumstance  was  the  object  of  attention.  The 
rudder  of  the  Pinta  broke  loose  the  day  after  she  left  the  har- 
bour ;  and  that  accident  alarmed  the  crew,  no  less  superstitious 
than  unskilful,  as  a  certain  omen  of  the  unfortunate  destiny  of 
the  expedition.  Even  in  the  short  run  to  the  Canaries,  the  ships 
were  found  to  be  so  crazy  and  ill-appointed,  as  to  be  very  im- 
proper for  a  navigation  which  was  expected  to  be  both  long  and 
dangerous.  Columbus  refitted  them,  however,  to  the  best  of  his 
power ;  and  having  supplied  himself  with  fresh  provisions,  he 
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took  his  departure  from  Gomera,  one  of  the  most  westerly  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  on  the  sixth  day  of  September. 

^-  Here  the  voyage  of  discovery  may  properly  be  said  to  begin ; 
for  Columbus,  holding  his  course  due  west,  left  immediately  the 
usual  track  of  navigation,  and  stretched  into  unfrequented  and 
unknown  seas.  The  first  day,  as  it  was  very  calm,  he  made  but 
little  way  ;  but  on  the  second,  he  lost  sight  of  the  Canaries  ;  and 
many  of  the  sailors,  dejected  already  and  dismayed,  when  they 
contemplated  the  boldness  of  the  undertaking,  began  to  beat  their 
breasts  and  to  shed  tears,  as  if  they  were  never  more  to  behold 
land.  Columbus  comforted  them  with  assurances  of  success, 
and  the  prospect  of  vast  wealth  in  those  opulent  regions  whither 
he  was  conducting  them.  This  early  discovery  of  the  spirit 
of  his  followers  taught  Columbus  that  he  must  prepare  to 
struggle  not  only  with  the  unavoidable  difficulties  which  might 
be  expected  from  the  nature  of  his  undertaking,  but  with  such  as 
were  likely  to  arise  from  the  ignorance  and  timidity  of  the 
people  under  his  command ;  and  he  perceived  that  the  art  of  go- 
verning the  minds  of  men  would  be  no  less  requisite  for  accom- 
plishing the  discoveries  which  he  had  in  view,  than  naval  skill 
and  undaunted  courage.  Happily  for  himself,  and  for  the  coun- 
try by  which  he  was  employed,  he  joined  to  the  ardent  temper 
and  inventive  genius  of  a  projector  virtues  of  another  species, 
which  are  rarely  united  with  them.  He  possessed  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  mankind,  an  insinuating  address,  a  patient  perse- 
verance in  executing  any  plan,  the  perfect  government  of  his  own 
passions,  and  the  talent  of  acquiring  an  ascendant  over  those  of 
other  men.  All  these  qualities,  which  formed  him  for  command, 
were  accompanied  with  that  superior  knowledge  of  his  profession, 
which  begets  confidence  in  times  of  difficulty  and  danger.  To 
unskilful  Spanish  sailors,  accustomed  only  to  coasting  voyages  in 
the  Mediterranean,  the  maritime  science  of  Columbus — the  fruit 
of  thirty  years'  experience,  improved  by  an  acquaintance  with 
all  the  inventions  of  the  Portuguese — appeared  immense.  As  soon 
as  they  put  to  sea,  he  regulated  everything  by  his  sole  authority ; 
he  superintended  the  execution  of  every  order ;  and  allowing 
himself  only  a  few  hours  for  sleep,  he  was  at  all  other  times  upon 
deck.  As  his  course  lay  through  seas  which  had  not  formerly 
been  visited,  the  sounding  line,  or  instruments  for  observation, 
were  continually  in  his  hands.  After  the  example  of  the  Portu- 
guese discoverers,  he  attended  to  the  motion  of  tides  and  cur- 
rents, watched  the  flight  of  birds,  the  appearance  of  fishes,  of 
sea-weeds,  and  of  everything  that  floated  on  the  waves ;  and  en- 
tered every  occurrence  with  a  minute  exactness  in  the  journal 
which  he  kept.  As  the  length  of  the  voyage  could  not  fail  of 
alarming  sailors  habituated  only  to  short  excursions,  Columbus 
endeavoured  to  conceal  from  them  the  real  progress  which  they 
made.  With  this  view,  though  they  ran  eighteen  leagues  on  the 
second  day  after  they  left  Gomera,  he  gave  out  that  they  had 
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advanced  only  fifteen ;  and  lie  uniformly  employed  the  same  arti- 
fice of  reckoning"  short  during  the  whole  voj^ig-e.  By  the  four- 
teenth of  September,  the  fleet  was  above  two  hundred  leagues  to 
the  west  of  the  Canary  Islands,  at  a  greater  distance  from  land 
than  any  Spaniard  had  been  before  that  time.  There  they  were 
struck  with  an  appearance  no  less  astonishing  than  new.  They 
observed  that  the  magnetic  needle  in  their  compasses  did  not 
point  exactly  to  the  polar  star,  but  varied  towards  the  west ;  and 
as  they  proceeded,  this  variation  increased.  This  appearance, 
which  is  now  familiar — though  it  still  remains  one  of  the  myste- 
ries of  nature,  into  the  cause  of  which  the  sagacity  of  man  hath 
not  been  able  to  penetrate — filled  the  companions  of  Columbus 
with  terror.  They  were  now  in  a  boundless  and  unknown  ocean, 
far  from  the  usual  course  of  navigation ;  nature  itself  seemed  to 
be  altered,  and  the  only  guide  which  they  had  left  was  about  to 
fail  them.  Columbus,  with  no  less  quickness  than  ingenuity, 
invented  a  reason  for  this  appearance,  which,  though  it  did  not 
satisfy  himself,  seemed  so  plausible  to  them,  that  it  dispelled 
their  fears  or  silenced  their  murmurs. 

"  He  still  continued  to  steer  due  west,  nearly  in  the  same  lati- 
tude with  the  Canary  Islands.  In  this  course  he  came  within  the 
sphere  of  the  trade  wind,  which  blows  invariably  from  east  to 
west  between  the  tropics  and  a  few  degrees  beyond  them.  He 
advanced  before  this  steady  gale  with  such  uniform  rapidity,  that 
it  was  seldom  necessary  to  shift  a  sail.  When  about  four  hundred 
leagues  to  the  west  of  the  Canaries,  he  found  the  sea  so  covered 
with  weeds  that  it  resembled  a  meadow  of  vast  extent,  and  in 
some  places  they  were  so  thick  as  to  retard  the  motion  of  the 
vessels.  This  strange  appearance  occasioned  new  alarm  and  dis- 
quiet. The  sailors  imagined  that  they  were  now  arrived  at  the 
utmost  boundary  of  the  navigable  ocean ;  that  these  floating 
weeds  would  obstruct  their  farther  progress,  and  concealed  dan- 
gerous rocks,  or  some  large  tract  of  land,  which  had  sunk,  they 
knew  not  how,  in  that  place.  Columbus  endeavoured  to  persuade 
them  that  what  had  alarmed  ought  rather  to  have  encouraged 
them,  and  was  to  be  considered  as  a  sign  of  approaching  land.  At 
the  same  time  a  brisk  gale  arose  and  carried  them  forward.  Seve- 
ral birds  were  seen  hovering  about  the  ship,  and  directing  their 
flight  towards  the  west.  The  desponding  crew  resumed  some 
degree  of  spirit,  and  began  to  entertain  fresh  hopes. 

"  Upon  the  first  of  October  they  were,  according  to  the  ad- 
miral's reckoning,  seven  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  to  the 
west  of  the  Canaries ;  but,  lest  his  men  should  be  intimidated 
by  the  prodigious  length  of  the  navigation,  he  gave  out  that 
they  had  proceeded  only  five  hundred  and  eighty-four  leagues; 
and,  fortunately  for  Columbus,  neither  his  own  pilot  nor  those 
of  the  other  ships  had  skill  sufficient  to  correct  this  error,  and 
discover  the  deceit.  They  had  now  been  above  three  weeks 
at  sea ;  they  had  proceeded  far  beyond  what  former  naviga- 
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tors  had  attempted  or  deemed  possible ;  all  their  prognostics 
of  discovery,  drawn  from  the  flig-h't  of  birds  and  other  circum- 
stances, had  proved  fallacious ;  the  appearances  of  land,  with 
which  their  own  credulitj^  or  the  artitice  of  their  commander 
had  from  time  to  time  flattered  and  amused  them,  had  been 
altogether  illusive  ;  and  their  prospect  of  success  seemed  now  to 
be  as  distant  as  ever.  These  reflections  occurred  often  to  men 
who  had  no  other  object  or  occupation  than  to  reason  and  dis- 
course concerning  the  intention  and  circumstances  of  their  expedi- 
tion. They  made  impression  at  first  upon  the  igiiorant  and  timid  ; 
and,  extending  by  degrees  to  such  as  were  better-informed  or 
more  resolute,  the  contagion  spread  at  length  from  ship  to  ship. 
From  secret  whispers  or  murmurings,  they  proceeded  to  open 
cabals  and  public  complaints.  They  taxed  their  sovereign  with 
inconsiderate  credulity  in  paying  such  regard  to  the  vain  pro- 
mises and  rash  conjectures  of  an  indigent  foreigner,  as  to  hazard 
the  lives  of  so  many  of  her  own  subjects  in  prosecuting  a  chime- 
rical scheme.  They  affirmed  that  they  had  fully  performed  their 
duty,  by  venturing  so  far  in  an  unknown  and  hopeless  course, 
and  could  incur  no  blame  for  refusing  to  follow  any  longer  a 
desperate  adventurer  to  certain  destruction.  They  contended 
that  it  was  necessary  to  think  of  returning  to  Spain  while  their 
crazy  vessels  were  still  in  a  condition  to  keep  the  sea ;  but  ex- 
pressed their  fears  that  the  attempt  would  prove  vain,  as  the 
wind,  which  had  hitherto  been  so  favourable  to  their  course, 
must  render  it  impossible  to  sail  in  the  opposite  direction.  All 
agreed  that  Columbus  should  be  compelled  by  force  to  adopt  a 
measure  on  which  their  common  safety  depended.  Some  of  the 
more  audacious  proposed,  as  the  most  expeditious  and  certain  me- 
thod for  getting  rid  at  once  of  his  remonstrances,  to  throw  him 
into  the  sea,  being  persuaded  that,  upon  their  return  to  Spain, 
the  death  of  an  unsuccessful  projector  would  excite  little  concern, 
and  be  inquired  into  with  no  curiosity. 

"  Columbus  was  fully  sensible  of  his  perilous  situation.  He  had 
observed  with  great  uneasiness  the  fatal  operation  of  ignorance 
and  of  fear  in  producing  disaffection  among'  his  crew,  and  saw 
that  it  was  now  ready  to  burst  out  into  open  mutiny.  He  re- 
tained, however,  perfect  joresence  of  mind.  He  aff'ected  to  seem 
ignorant  of  their  machinations.  Notwithstanding  the  agitation 
and  solicitude  of  his  own  mind,  he  appeared  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  like  a  man  satisfied  with  the  progress  he  had  made, 
and  confident  of  success.  Sometimes  he  employed  all  the  arts  of 
insinuation  to  soothe  his  men.  Sometimes  he  endeavoured  to 
work  upon  their  ambition  or  avarice,  by  magnificent  descriptions 
of  the  fame  and  wealth  which  they  were  about  to  acquire.  On 
other  occasions  he  assumed  a  tone  of  authority,  and  threatened 
them  with  vengeance  from  their  sovereign  if,  by  their  dastardly 
behaviour,  they  should  defeat  this  noble  effort  to  promote  the  glory 
of  God  and  to  exalt  the  Spanish  name  above  that  of  every  other 
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nation.  Even  with  seditious  sailors  tlie  words  of  a  man  whom  tliey 
had  been  accustomed  to  reverence  were  weighty  and  persuasive, 
and  not  only  restrained  them  from  those  violent  excesses  which 
they  meditated,  hut  prevailed  with  them  to  accompany  their  ad- 
miral for  some  time  Ibng-er. 

'•'As  they  proceeded,  the  indications  of  approaching  land  seemed 
to  be  more  certain,  and  excited  hope  in  proportion.  The  birds 
began  to  appear  in  flocks,  making  towards  the  south-west.  Co- 
lumbus, in  imitation  of  the  Portuguese  navigators,  who  had  been 
guided  in  several  of  their  discoveries  by  the  motion  of  birds, 
altered  his  course  from  due  west  towards  that  quarter  whither 
they  pointed  theu'  flight.  But,  after  holding  on  for  several  days 
in  this  new  direction,  without  any  better  success  than  formerly, 
having  seen  no  object  during  thirty  days  but  the  sea  and  the  sky, 
the  hopes  of  his  companions  subsided  faster  than  they  had  risen ; 
their  feai's  revived  with  additional  force  ;  impatience,  rage,  and 
despair  ap23eared  in  every  countenance.  All  sense  of  subordina- 
tion was  lost.  The  offieei-s,  who  had  hitherto  concurred  with  Co- 
lumbus in  opinion,  and  supported  his  authority,  now  took  part 
with  the  private  men ;  they  assembled  tumultuously  on  the  deck, 
expostulated  with  their  commander,  mingled  threats  with  their 
expostulations,  and  required  him  instantly  to  tack  about  and  to 
return  to  Europe.  Columbus  perceived  that  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  have  recourse  to  any  of  his  former  arts,  which,  having 
been  tried  so  often,  had  lost  their  efiect ;  and  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  rekindle  any  zeal  for  the  success  of  the  expedition  among 
men  in  whose  breasts  fear  had  extinguished  every  g-enerous  sen- 
timent. He  saw  that  it  was  no  less  vain  to  think  of  employing 
either  gentle  or  severe  measures  to  quell  a  mutiny  so  general  and 
so  violent.  It  was  necessary,  on  all  these  accounts,  to  soothe  pas- 
sions which  he  could  no  longer  command,  and  to  give  way  to  a 
torrent  too  impetuous  to  be  checked.  He  promised  solemnly 'to  his 
men  that  he  would  comply  with  their  request,  provided  they  would 
accompany  him,  and  obey  his  command  for  three  days  longer ; 
and  if,  during  that  time,  land  were  not  discovered,  'he  would 
then  abandon  the  entei"[)rise,  and  direct  his  course  towards  Spain. 

"  Enraged  as  the  sailors  were,  and  impatient  to  turn  their  faces 
again  towards  their  native  country,  this  proposition  did  not 
appear  to  them  unreasonable.  Nor  'did  Columbus  hazard  much 
in  confining  himself  to  a  term  so  short.  The  presages  of  dis- 
covering land  were  now  so  numerous  and  promising,  that  he 
deemed  them  infallible.  For  some  days  the  sou'nding-line 
reached  the  bottom,  and  the  soil  which  it  'brought  up  indicated 
land  to  be  at  no  great  distance.  The  flocks  of  birds  increased,  and 
were  composed  not  only  of  sea-fowl,  but  of  such  land  birds  as 
could  not  be  supposed  to  fly  far  from  the  shore.  The  crew  of  the 
Pinta  observed  a  cane  floating,  which  seemed  to  have  been  newly 
cut,  and  likewise  a  piece  of  timber  artificially  carved.  The  sailors 
aboard  the  Nina  took  up  the  branch  of  a  tree  with  red  berries, 
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perfectly  fresh.  The  clouds  around  the  setting*  sun  assumed  a 
new  appearance ;  the  air  was  milder  and  warmer ;  and  during- 
night  the  wind  became  unequal  and  variable.  From  all  these 
sjrmptoms,  Columbus  was  so  confident  of  being-  near  land,  that  on 
the  evening"  of  the  eleventh  of  October,  after  public  prayers  for 
success,  he  ordered  the  sails  to  be  furled,  and  the  ships  to  lie  to, 
keeping-  strict  watch  lest  they  should  be  driven  ashore  in  the 
nig-ht.  During  this  interval  of  suspense  and  expectation  no  man 
shut  his  eyes  ;  all  kept  upon  deck,  gazing-  intently  towards  that 
quarter  where  they  expected  to  discover  the  land,  which  had 
been  so  long-  the  object  of  their  wishes. 

"  About  two  hours  before  midnight  Columbus,  standing'  on  the 
forecastle,  observed  a  light  at  a  distance,  and  privately  pointed  it 
out  to  Pedro  Guttierez,  a  page  of  the  queen's  wardrobe.  Guttie- 
rez  perceived  it,  and  calling-  to  Salcedo,  comptroller  of  the  fleet, 
all  three  saw  it  in  motion,  as  if  it  were  carried  from  place  to  place. 
A  little  after  midnight  the  joyful  sound  of  'Land!  land!^  was 
heard  from  the  Pinta,  which  kept  always  ahead  of  the  other  ships. 
But  having-  been  so  often  deceived  by  fallacious  appearances, 
every  man  was  now  become  slow  of  belief,  and  waited  in  all  the 
ang-uish  of  uncertainty  and  impatience  for  the  return  of  day.  As 
soon  as  morning-  dawned  [October  12],  all  doubts  and  fears  were 
dispelled.  From  every  ship  an  island  was  seen  about  two  leagues 
to  the  north,  whose  flat  and  verdant  fields,  well  stored  with  wood, 
and  watered  with  many  rivulets,  presented  the  aspect  of  a  de- 
lightful country.  The  crew  of  the  Pinta  instantly  began  the 
Te  Deum,  as  a  hymn  of  thanksgiving  to  God,  and  were  joined 
by  those  of  the  other  ships  with  tears  of  joy  and  transports  of 
congratulation.  This  office  of  gratitude  to  Heaven  was  followed 
by  an  act  of  justice  to  their  commander.  They  threw  themselves 
at  the  feet  of  Columbus,  with  feelings  of  self-condemnation 
mingled  with  reverence.  They  implored  him  to  pardon  their 
ignorance,  incredulity,  and  insolence,  which  had  created  him  so 
much  unnecessary  disquiet,  and  had  so  often  obstructed  the  prose- 
cution of  his  well-concerted  plan  ;  and  passing,  in  the  Avarmth  of 
their  admiration,  from  one  extreme  to  another,  they  now  pro- 
nounced the  man  whom  they  had  so  lately  reviled  and  threatened, 
to  be  a  person  inspired  by  Heaven  with  sagacit}^  and  fortitude 
more  than  human,  in  order  to  accomplish  a  design  so  far  beyond 
the  ideas  and  conceptions  of  all  former  ages. 

"  As  soon  as  the  sun  arose,  all  their  boats  were  manned  and 
armed.  They  rowed  towards  the  island  with  their  colours  dis- 
played, with  warlike  music,  and  other  martial  pomp.  As  they 
ajiproached  the  coast,  they  saw  it  covered  Avith  a  multitude  of 
people,  whom  the  novelty  of  the  spectacle  had  drawn  together, 
■whose  attitudes  and  gestures  expressed  wonder  and  astonishment 
at  the  strange  objects  which  presented  themselves  to  their  view. 
Columbus  was  the  hrst  European  who  set  foot  in  the  new  world 
which  he  had  discovered.     He  landed  ia  a  rich  cbess,  and  with  a 
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naked  sword  in  his  hand.  His  men  followed,  and  kneeling  down, 
they  all  kissed  the  ground  which  they  had  so  long  desired  to  see. 
They  next  erected  a  crucifix,  and,  prostrating  themselves  before 
it,  returned  thanks  to  God  for  conducting  their  voyage  to  such 
a  happy  issue.  They  then  took  solemn  possession  of  the  country 
for  the  crown  of  Castile  and  Leon,  with  all  the  formalities  which 
the  Portuguese  were  accustomed  to  observe  in  acts  of  this  kind 
in  their  new  discoveries. 

"The  Spaniards,  while  thus  employed,  were  surrounded  by 
many  of  the  natives,  who  gazed  in  silent  admiration  upon 
actions  which  they  could  not  comprehend,  and  of  which  they  did 
not  foresee  the  consequences.  The  dress  of  the  Spaniards,  the 
whiteness  of  their  skins,  their  beards,  their  arms,  appeared 
strange  and  surprising.  The  vast  machines  in  which  they  had 
traversed  the  ocean,  that  seemed  to  move  upon  the  waters  with 
wings,  and  uttered  a  dreadful  sound  resembling  thunder,  accom- 
panied with  lightning  and  smoke,  struck  them  with  such  terror, 
that  they  began  to  respect  their  new  guests  as  a  superior  order 
of  beings,  and  concluded  that  they  were  children  from  the  sun, 
who  had  descended  to  visit  the  earth. 

"  The  Europeans  were  hardly  less  amazed  at  the  scene  now 
before  them.  Every  herb,  and  shrub,  and  tree,  was  different 
from  those  which  flourished  in  Europe.  The  soil  seemed  to  be 
rich,  but  bore  few  marks  of  cultivation.  The  climate,  even  to 
the  Spaniards,  felt  warm,  though  extremely  delightful.  The  in- 
habitants appeared  in  the  simple  innocence  of  nature — entirely 
naked.  Their  black  hair,  long  and  uncurled,  floated  upon  their 
shoulders,  or  was  bound  in  tresses  around  their  heads.  They  had 
no  beards,  and  every  part  of  their  bodies  was  perfectly  smooth. 
Their  complexion  was  of  a  dusky  copper  colour ;  their  features 
singular,  rather  than  disagreeable ;  their  aspect  gentle  and  timid. 
Though  not  tall,  they  were  well-shaped  and  active.  Their  faces, 
and  several  parts  of  their  body,  were  fantastically  painted  with 
glaring  colours.  They  were  shy  at  first  through  fear,  but  soon 
became  familiar  with  the  Spaniards ;  and  with  transports  of  joy 
received  from  them  hawks'  bells,  glass  beads,  or  other  baubles,  in 
return  for  which  they  gave  such  provisions  as  they  had,  and 
some  cotton  yarn,  the  only  commodity  of  value  that  they  could 
produce.  Towards  evening  Columbus  returned  to  his  ship, 
accompanied  by  many  of  the  islanders  in  their  boats,  which  they 
called  canoes ;  and  though  rudely  formed  out  of  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  they  rowed  them  with  surprising  dexterity.  Thus,  in  the 
first  interview  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  old  and  new  worlds, 
everything  was  conducted  amicably,  and  to  their  mutual  satis- 
faction. The  former,  enlightened  and  ambitious,  formed  already 
vast  ideas  with  respect  to  the  advantages  which  they  might 
derive  from  the  regions  that  began  to  open  to  their  view.  The 
latter,  simple  and  undiscerning,  had  no  foresight  to  the  cala- 
mities and  desolation  which  were  approaching  their  country. 
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^'ColiimLiis,  who  now  assumed  the  title  and  authority  of  admiral 
and  viceroy,  called  the  island  which  he  had  discovered  San  Sal- 
vador. It  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Guanahani,  which  the 
natives  g^ve  to  it,  and  is  one  of  that  large  cluster  of  islands 
called  the  Lucaya  or  Bahama  Isles.  It  is  situated  above  three 
thousand  miles  to  the  west  of  Gomera,  from  which  the  squadron 
took  its  departure,  and  only  four  deg-rees  to  the  south  of  it ;  so 
little  had  Columbus  deviated  from  the  westerly  course  which  he 
had  chosen  as  the  most  proper." 

CRUISE  IN  THE  WEST  INDIAN  ARCHIPELAGO — DISCOVERY  OF 
CUBA  AND  HAYTI — RETURN  TO  SPAIN. 

Columbus  imag'ined  that  the  island  he  had  thus  discovered,  and 
others  which  could  be  seen  from  it,  belonged  to  the  Archipelag-o, 
which,  according  to  Marco  Polo,  lay  east  of  the  Asiatic  conti- 
nent. He  resolved,  therefore,  to  remain  no  longer  at  San  Salvador, 
but  to  sail  in  the  direction  in  which  he  conceived  the  mainland 
to  lie.  When  he  asked  the  natives,  by  signs,  where  they  obtained 
the  g'old,  of  which  most  of  them  wore  thin  plates  attached  to 
their  nostrils  by  way  of  ornament,  they  invariably  pointed  to 
the  south.  To  tHe  south,  therefore,  he  determined  to  prosecute  his 
voyage,  not  doubting  but  that  the  region  which  the  natives  pointed 
to  must  be  Cathay  or  Cipang-o.  Accordingly,  after  spending  one 
day  at  San  Salvador,  he  directed  his  course  through  the  midst  of 
that  multitudinous  cluster  of  islands  now  called  the  Bahamas, 
convinced,  as  he  gazed  at  their  g-reen  and  luxuriant  foliage,  that 
these  must  be  the  "  seven  thousand  four  hundred  and  fifty-eight 
islands  abounding-  with  spices  and  odoriferous  trees,"  which 
Marco  Polo  descnbed  as  filling  the  Chinese  sea.  He  landed  at 
three  of  the  largest,  and  gave  them  names.  Here  the  appearance 
of  the  ships  and  the  Spaniards  produced  the  same  astonishment 
among  the  natives  as  at  San  Salvador.  Receiving  to  his  inquiries 
after  gold  the  same  invariable  answer,  that  it  lay  to  the  south, 
he  pushed  on  through  group  after  group  of  islands,  and  at  last, 
on  the  28th  of  October,  came  in  sight  of  Cuba.  The  appearance 
of  this  noble  island  as  he  approached  it,  its  high  mountains,  its 
spreading  forests,  its  broad  rivers,  made  him  uncertain  whether 
it  might  not  be  part  of  the  great  continent  he  was  in  search  of. 
*'  He  entered  the  mouth  of  a  large  river  with  his  squadron,  and 
all  the  inhabitants  fled  to  the  mountains  as  he  approached  the 
shore.  But  as  he  resolved  to  careen  his  ships  in  that  place,  he 
sent  some  Spaniards,  together  with  one  of  the  people  of  San 
Salvador,  to  view  the  interior  part  of  the  country.  Thej,  having 
advanced  above  sixty  miles  from  the  shore,  reported,  upon  their 
return,  that  the  soil  was  richer  and  more  cultivated  than  any 
they  had  hitherto  discovered ;  that,  besides  many  scattered  cot- 
tages, they  had  found  one  villnge  containing  above  a  thousand 
inhabitants ;  that  the  people,  though  naked,  seemed  to  be  more 
intelligent  than  those  of  San  Salvador,  but  had  treated  them 
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with  the  same  respectful  attention,  kissing-  their  feet,  and  honour- 
ing- them  as  sacred  beings  allied  to  heaven  ;  that  they  had  given 
them  to  eat  a  certain  root,  the  taste  of  which  resembled  roasted 
chestnuts,  and  likewise  a  singular  species  of  corn  called  maize, 
which,  either  when  roasted  whole  or  ground  into  meal,  was 
abundantly  palatable ;  that  there  seemed  to  be  no  four-footed 
animals  in  the  country  but  a  species  of  dog-,  which  could  not 
bark,  and  a  creature  resembling-  a  rabbit,  but  of  a  much  smaller 
size  ;  that  they  had  observed  some  ornaments  of  gold  among  the 
people,  but  of  no  great  value."  Here  also,  for  the  first  time,  the 
Spaniards  saw  the  use  of  a  weed  which  has  since  become  a  per- 
nicious luxury  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

Columbus  was  particularly  anxious  to  ascertain  whether  the 
country  he  had  now  reached  belong'ed  to  the  Indian  continent. 
From  the  rude  civilisation  which  he  saw  around  him,  the  ill- 
constructed  huts,  the  want  of  clothing-  among  the  natives,  &c. 
he  knew  that  he  was  still  at  some  distance  from  the  territories  of 
the  great  khan,  covered  with  finely-built  cities,  and  abounding- 
in  g-old  and  spices ;  but  he  imagined  that  Cuba  might  be  the  ex- 
tremity' of  that  part  of  the  continent  where  the  expected  territories 
lay.  Full  of  this  delusion,  he  eagerly  seized  on  every  little  cir- 
cumstance which  seemed  to  confirm  it.  When  the  natives  spoke  of 
Cubanacan  as  the  place  where  the  gold  was  to  be  found,  meaning 
by  that  the  central  district  of  Cuba,  he  fancied  that  they  were 
speaking  of  the  country  of  KuUa  Khan,  one  of  the  great  poten- 
tates mentioned  by  Marco  Polo.  At  length,  however,  after 
cruising  along  the  coast  for  nearly  a  fortnight  without  approach- 
ing the  confines  of  the  desired  country,  he  altered  his  course  to 
the  east-south-east,  intending  to  sail  for  an  island  called  Hayti, 
to  which  the  natives  directed  him  as  a  place  where  g*old  was 
more  plentiful  than  with  them.  The  fleet  left  Cuba  on  the  12th 
of  November,  having  on  board  some  of  the  natives,  who  were  to 
act  as  guides.  On  their  way  thither,  "  Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon, 
impatient  to  be  the  first  who  should  take  possession  of  the  trea- 
sures which  this  country  was  supposed  to  contain,  quitted  Jiis 
companions,  reg*ardless  of  all  the  admiral's  sig-nals  to  slacken  sail 
until  they  should  come  up  with  him.  Columbus,  retarded  by 
contrary  winds,  did  not  reach  Hayti  till  the  6th  of  December. 
He  called  the  port  where  he  first  touched  at  St  Nicholas,  and  the 
island  itself  Espagnola,  in  honour  of  the  kingdom  by  which  he 
was  employed  ;  and  it  is  the  only  country  of  those  he  had  yet 
discovered  which  has  retained  the  name  that  he  gave  it.  As  he 
could  neither  meet  with  the  Pinta,  nor  have  any  intercourse  with 
the  inhabitants,  who  fled  in  great  consternation  towards  the 
woods,  he  soon  quitted  St  Nicholas;  and,  sailing  along  the 
northern  coast  of  the  island,  he  entered  another  harbour,  which 
he  called  Conception.  Here  he  was  more  fortunate :  his  people 
overtook  a  woman  who  was  flying  from  them,  and,  after  treating 
her  with  great  gentleness,  dismissed  her  with  a  present  of  such 
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toys  as  they  knew  were  most  valued  in  those  reg-ions.  Ths 
description  which  she  gave  to  her  countrymen  of  the  humanity 
and  wonderful  qualities  of  the  strangers,  their  admiration  of  the 
trinkets,  which  she  showed  with  exultation,  and  their  eagerness 
to  participate  of  the  same  favours,  removed  all  their  fears,  and 
induced  many  of  them  to  repair  to  the  harbour.  The  strange 
objects  which  they  beheld,  and  the  baubles  which  Columbus  be- 
stowed upon  them,  amply  gratified  their  curiosity  and  their  wishes. 
They  nearly  resembled  the  people  of  Guanahani  and  Cuba. 
Like  them,  they  were  naked,  ignorant,  and  simple ;  and  seemed 
to  be  equally  unacquainted  with  all  the  arts  which  appear  most 
necessary  in  polished  societies  :  but  they  were  gentle,  credulous, 
and  timid,  to  a  degree  which  rendered  it  easy  to  acquire  the 
ascendancy  over  them,  especially  as  their  excessive  admiration  led 
them  into  the  same  error  with  the  people  of  the  other  islands,  in 
believing  the  Spaniards  to  be  more  than  mortals,  and  descended 
immediately  from  heaven.  They  possessed  gold  in  greater  abun- 
dance than  their  neighbours,  which  they  readily  exchanged  for 
bells,  beads,  or  pins ;  and  in  this  unequal  traffic  both  parties  were 
highly  pleased,  each  considering  themselves  as  gainers  by  the 
transaction." 

The  Spaniards  remained  at  Hispaniola  for  the  space  of  a  month, 
during  which  time  they  explored  a  great  part  of  the  coast,  and 
became  familiar  with  the  natives.  Columbus  had  a  keen  sense 
of  the  beautiful  in  scenery,  and  his  journal  is  full  of  enthusiastic 
descriptions  of  Hispaniola,  its  deep  groves,  its  clear  skies,  its 
tranquil  bays,  its  soft  and  balmy  atmosphere,  its  birds  with  their 
splendid  plumage.  "  Tongue,"  he  says,  "  cannot  express  the 
whole  truth,  nor  pen  describe  it ;  and  I  have  been  so  overwhelmed 
at  the  sight  of  so  much  beauty,  that  I  have  not  known  how  to 
relate  it."  The  people  also  seem  to  have  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him  by  their  gentle  and  confiding  manners.  "  So  loving,  so 
tractable,  so  peaceable,"  he  says,  "  are  these  people,  that  I  swear 
to  your  majesties  there  is  not  in  the  world  a  better  nation  nor  a 
l3€tter  land.  They  love  their  neighbours  as  themselves;  and 
their  discourse  is  ever  sweet  and  gentle,  and  accompanied  with  a 
smile ;  and  though  it  is  true  that  they  are  naked,  yet  their  man- 
ners are  decorous  and  praiseworthy."  Such  are  the  descriptions 
given  of  the  island  of  Hayti  by  its  discoverer — the  first  island 
doomed  to  experience  the  miseries  produced  by  the  cruelty  and 
avarice  of  the  invaders. 

The  part  of  Hayti  which  the  fleet  first  touched  at  was  its 
western  extremity.  As  usual,  one  of  the  earliest  inquiries  made 
at  the  natives  was  where  they  obtained  gold.  The  natives,  in 
reply,  pointed  to  a  mountainous  district  to  the  eastward,  which 
they  named  Clbao — a  sound  in  which  Columbus,  still  clinging 
to  his  original  delusion,  traced  a  resemblance  to  the  Clpango  of 
Marco  Polo.  Proceeding  eastward,  therefore,  Columbus  anchored 
his  two  vessels  in  a  harbour,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  St 
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Thomas.  While  here,  he  received  a  message  from  a  chieftain 
called  Guacanagari,  one  of  the  five  caciques  or  kings  amongst 
whom  the  whole  island  was  divided,  requesting  that  he  w^ould 
come  and  visit  him.  Columbus  resolved  to  do  so.  "  He  sailed 
for  this  purpose  from  St  Thomas  on  the  24th  of  December,  with 
a  fair  wind,  and  the  sea  perfectly  calm ;  and  as,  amidst  the  mul- 
tiplicity of  his  occupations,  he  had  not  shut  his  eyes  for  two 
days,  he  retired  at  midnight  in  order  to  take  some  repose,  having 
committed  the  helm  to  the  pilot,  with  strict  injunctions  not  to 
quit  it  for  a  moment.  The  pilot,  dreading  no  danger,  carelessly 
left  the  helm  to  an  inexperienced  cabin-boy,  and  the  ship,  carried 
away  by  a  current,  was  dashed  against  a  rock.  The  violence  of 
the  shock  awakened  Columbus.  He  ran  up  to  the  deck.  There 
all  was  confusion  and  despair.  He  alone  retained  presence  of 
mind.  He  ordered  some  of  the  sailors  to  take  a  boat,  and  carry 
out  an  anchor  astern;  but,  instead  of  obeying,  they  made  oif 
towards  the  Nina,  which  was  about  half  a  league  distant.  He 
then  commanded  the  masts  to  be  cut  dowm,  in  order  to  lighten 
the  ship  :  but  all  his  endeavours  were  too  late ;  the  vessel  opened 
near  the  keel,  and  filled  so  fast  with  water,  that  its  loss  was 
inevitable.  The  smoothness  of  the  sea,  and  the  timely  assistance 
of  boats  from  the  Nina,  enabled  the  crew  to  save  their  lives." 
Hearing  of  the  accident,  Guacanagari  hastened  to  the  shore,  and, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Indians  with  their  canoes,  everything  of 
value  was  saved  from  the  wreck.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
kindness  of  the  chieftain ;  he  testified  the  utmost  sorrow  at  the 
loss  which  had  befallen  his  visitors,  and  offered  his  services  to 
repair  it.  The  loss  indeed  was  a  serious  one  to  Columbus.  He 
had  as  yet  heard  no  tidings  of  the  treacherous  Pinta ;  his  best 
ship  was  a  total  wreck ;  and  there  remained  but  one  crazy  little 
bark  to  carry  so  many  men  back  to  Europe. 

In  these  circumstances  he  resolved  to  leave  part  of  his  men  in 
Hispaniola,  returning  to  Spain  with  the  rest  for  fresh  ships  and 
stores.  Although  driven  by  necessity  to  this  resolution,  it  was 
advisable  on  many  other  accounts.  The  island  was  one  which  it 
would  be  desirable  to  colonise  at  all  events ;  and  by  leaving  a 
number  of  men  in  it,  the  way  would  be  prepared  for  a  settlement ; 
a  quantity  of  gold  would  be  collected,  ready  to  be  carried  to  Spain 
against  the  time  he  came  back  ;  and,  by  intercourse  with  the  na- 
tives, much  knowledge  would  be  obtained,  not  only  about  Hayti 
itself,  but  about  the  other  islands  and  lands  in  the  Archipelago. 
Nor  did  he  meet  with  any  difficulty  on  the  part  of  his  men.  On 
the  contrary,  when  the  proposal  was  made  to  them,  many  were 
delighted  with  the  idea  of  remaining  on  an  island  where  thej'' 
would  lead  a  life  of  such  enjoj'ment.  Nothing  remained,  there- 
fore, but  to  obtain  the  permission  of  Guacanagari,  or  some  other 
cacique.  This  was  soon  granted.  It  appeared  that  the  island 
was  often  visited  by  a  terrible  race  of  people  called  the  Caribs, 
represented  by  the  Haytians  as  cannibals,  who  came  from  the 
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east,  and,  penetrating*  inland,  burned  their  villag-es,  and  carried 
many  of  them  away  captives.  On  the  proposal,  therefore,  of  Co- 
lumbus to  leave  some  of  his  men  on  the  island,  to  protect  it  with 
their  g-reat  guns  against  the  incursions  of  these  Caribs,  Guacana- 
g'ari  and  his  people  exhibited  unbounded  delight.  The  Spaniards 
immediately  commenced  building  a  fortress  on  a  spot  named  by 
Columbus  La  Navidad;  not  omitting,  at  the  same  time,  to  im- 
prove the  opportunity  of  obtaining  as  much  gold  as  possible  from 
the  natives,  to  be  shipped  for  Spain.  Considerable  quantities  were 
obtained ;  the  natives  readily  exchanging  little  lumps  of  the  pre- 
cious metal  for  any  trinket  offered  them.  The  hawk's  bells  of  the 
Spaniards,  however,  delighted  them  most.  Tying  these  toys  to 
some  part  of  their  persons,  they  would  dance  and  caper  about 
with  them  in  perfect  ecstacies  at  the  sounds  they  produced ;  and 
it  is  told  of  one  Indian  that,  having  obtained  a  hawk's  bell  in  ex- 
change for  a  lump  of  gold  of  about  four  ounces  weight,  he  made 
off  to  the  woods  as  fast  as  possible  with  his  prize,  lest  the  Spaniard 
should  repent  of  his  bad  bargain,  and  demand  back  the  bell. 

The  fortress  was  soon  finished,  and  thirty-eight  men  chosen  ta 
remain  on  the  island.  "  He  intrusted  the  command  of  these  to 
Diego  de  Arado,  a  gentleman  of  Cordova,  investing  him  with  the 
same  powers  which  he  himself  had  received  from  Ferdinand  and 
Isabella;  and  furnished  him  with  everything  requisite  for  the 
subsistence  or  defence  of  this  infant  colony.  He  strictly  enjoined 
them  to  maintain  concord  among  themselves,  to  yield  an  unre- 
served obedience  to  their  commander,  to  avoid  giving  offence  to 
the  natives  by  any  violence  or  exaction,  to  cultivate  the  friend- 
ship of  Guacanagari,  but  not  to  put  themselves  in  his  power  by 
straggling  in  small  parties,  or  marching*  too  far  from  the  fort. 
He  promised  to  revisit  them  soon,  with  such  a  reinforcement  of 
strength  as  might  enable  them  to  take  full  possession  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  reap  all  the  fruits  of  their  discoveries.  In  the  mean- 
time he  engaged  to  mention  their  names  to  the  king  and  queen, 
and  to  place  their  merit  and  services  in  the  most  advantageous 
light. 

"  Having  thus  taken  every  precaution  for  the  security  of  the 
colony,  he  left  Navidad  on  the  4th  of  January  1493,  and  steering 
towards  the  east,  discovered  and  gave  names  to  most  of  the  har- 
bours on  the  northern  coast  of  the  island.  On  the  Cth  he  descried 
the  Pinta,  and  soon  came  up  with  her,  after  a  separation  of  more 
than  six  weeks.  Pinzon  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct  by 
pretending  that  he  had  been  driven  from  his  course  by  stress  of 
weather,  and  prevented  from  returning  by  contrary  winds.  The 
admiral,  though  he  still  suspected  his  perfidious  intentions,  and 
knew  well  what  he  urged  in  his  own  defence  to  be  frivolous  as 
well  as  false,  was  so  sensible  that  this  was  not  a  proper  time  for 
venturing  upon  any  high  strain  of  authority,  and  felt  such  satis- 
faction in  this  junction  with  his  consort,  which  delivered  him 
from  many  disquieting  apprehensions,  that,  lame  as  Pinzon's 
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apology  'was,  lie  admitted  of  it  -witliout  difficulty,  and  restored 
him  to  favour.  During"  his  absence  from  the  admiral,  Pinzon 
had  visited  several  harbours  in  the  island,  had  acquired  some  g-old 
by  trafficking-  with  the  natives,  but  had  made  no  discovery  of 
any  importance. 

'•^  From  the  condition  of  his  ships,  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his 
men,  Columbus  now  found  it  necessary  to  hasten  his  return  to 
Europe.  The  fonner,  having;  suifered  much  during-  a  voyage  of 
such  unusual  leng-th,  were  extremely  leaky ;  the  latter  ex- 
pressed the  utmost  impatience  to  revisit  their  native  country, 
from  which  they  had  been  so  long  absent,  and  where  they  had 
things  so  wonderful  and  miheard-of  to  relate.  Accordingly,  on 
the  16th  of  January,  he  directed  his  course  towards  the  north- 
east, and  soon  lost  sight  of  land.  He  had  on  board  some  of  the 
natives,  whom  he  had  taken  from  the  different  islands  which  he 
discovered ;  and  besides  the  gold,  which  was  the  chief  object  of 
research,  he  had  collected  specimens  of  all  the  productions  which 
were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  commerce  in  the  several  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  many  unknown  birds,  and  other  natural  curio- 
sities, which  might  attract  the  attention  of  the  learned,  or  excite 
the  wonder  of  the  people.  The  voyage  was  prosperous  to  the  14th 
of  February ;  and  he  had  advanced  neai'ly  five  hundred  leag-ues 
across  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  when  the  wind  beg-an  to  rise,  and  con- 
tinued to  blow  with  increasing  rage,  which  terminated  in  a 
furious  hurricane.  Everything  that  the  naval  skill  "and  experi- 
ence of  Columbus  could  devise  was  employed  in  order  to  save  the 
ships.  But  it  was  impossible  to  withstand  the  violence  of  the 
storm,  and,  as  they  were  still  far  from  any  land,  destruction 
seemed  inevitable.  The  sailors  had  recourse  to  prayers  to  Al- 
mig-hty  God,  to  the  invocation  of  saints,  to  vows  and"chai*ms,  to 
everything  that  religion  dictates  or  superstition  suggests  to  the 
affrig'hted  mind  of  man.  No  prospect  of  deliverance  appearing, 
they  abandoned  themselves  to  despaii*,  and  expected  every  mo- 
ment to  be  swallowed  up  in  the  waves.  Besides  the  passions 
which  naturally  agitate  and  alarm  the  human  mind  in  such  awful 
situations,  when  certain  death,  in  one  of  its  most  terrible  forms, 
is  before  it,  Columbus  had  to  endure  feelings  of  distress  peculiar 
to  himself.  He  dreaded  that  all  knowledge  of  the  amazing  dis- 
coveries which  he  had  made  was  now  to  perish ;  mankind  were 
to  be  deprived  of  eveiy  benefit  that  might  have  been  derived  from 
the  happy  success  of  his  schemes ;  and  his  own  name  would  de- 
scend to  posterity  as  that  of  a  rash,  deluded  adventurer,  instead  of 
being  transmitted  with  the  honour  due  to  the  author  and  con- 
ductor of  the  most  noble  enterprise  that  had  ever  been  under- 
taken. These  reflections  extinguished  all  sense  of  his  own  per- 
sonal danger.  Less  affected  with  the  loss  of  life  than  solicitous 
to  preserve  the  memory  of  what  he  had  attempted  and  achieved, 
he  retired  to  his  cabin,  and  wrote  upon  parchment  a  short  account 
of  the  voyage  which  he  had  made,  of  the  course  which  he  had 
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taken,  of  the  situation  and  riches  of  the  countries  which  he  had 
discovered,  and  of  the  colony  that  he  had  left  there.  Having' 
•\^'rapped  up  this  in  an  oiled  cloth,  which  he  enclosed  in  a  cake  of 
wax,  he  put  it  into  a  cask  carefully  stopped  up,  and  threw  it  into 
the  sea,  in  hopes  that  some  fortunate  accident  might  preserve  a 
deposit  of  so  much  importance  to  the  world." 

The  storm  at  length  abated,  and  Columbus  was  able  to  reach 
the  Azores.  After  being  detained  here  for  a  short  time  by  a  dis- 
pute with  the  Portuguese  governor  of  one  of  the  islands,  he  con- 
tinued his  voyage,  anxious  to  reach  Spain  before  the  Pinta,  which 
had  again  parted  company  with  him  in  the  storm,  with  the  de- 
sign, he  feared,  of  being  the  first  to  carry  the  news  of  his  dis- 
covery to  Spain.  A  second  storm,  however,  obliged  him  to  make 
for  the  coast  of  Portugal,  and  take  refuge  in  the  Tagus.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Lisbon  by  the  king's  invitation,  he  was  received  with 
the  highest  honours — having  thus  the  satisfaction  of  announcing' 
the  success  of  his  great  scheme  to  the  very  persons  who,  fourteen 
years  before,  had  scouted  and  rejected  it.  After  remaining  five 
<iays  at  Lisbon,  he  set  out  for  Palos,  having  still  heard  no  tidings 
of  the  Pinta.  He  reached  the  little  Spanish  seaport  on  the  15th 
of  March,  seven  months  and  four  days  from  the  time  of  his  de- 
parture from  it.  Great  was  the  excitement  among  the  inhabi- 
tants as  they  saw  the  little  bark,  which  they  instantly  recognised, 
standing  up  the  river.  And  when  the  news  spread  that  the  new 
world  was  discovered,  that  Columbus  had  returned  with  gold 
and  specimens  of  the  productions  of  the  new  lands,  and,  above  all, 
with  live  natives  on  board  his  ship,  the  joy  was  indescribable. 
The  bells  were  rung,  the  shops  shut,  all  business  was  sus- 
pended, and  the  whole  population  hurried  to  the  shore  to  receive 
the  admiral  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  such  as  usually  attend 
the  visits  of  roj-alty.  Columbus's  first  act  on  landing  was  to 
march  with  his  people  to  church,  to  return  thanks  for  the  success 
of  his  voyage.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  his  arrival,  the 
missing  Pinta  likewise  entered  the  harbour,  having  been  driven 
far  to  the  north  by  the  violence  of  the  storm.  The  commander, 
Martin  Alonzo  Pinzon,  full  of  remorse  and  chagrin  for  his  past 
conduct,  took  to  his  bed  almost  immediately  on  reaching  Palos, 
and  died  in  a  few  days. 

After  the  first  expressions  of  joy  and  admiration,  Columbus 
departed  for  Seville.  From  this  place  he  sent  a  message  to  Bar- 
celona, where  the  king  and  queen  at  that  time  resided,  to  lay  be- 
fore them  a  brief  account  of  his  voyage,  and  to  receive  from  them 
an  indication  of  their  royal  will.  His  reception  at  Barcelona  was 
particularly  gratifying.  He  made  a  sort  of  triumphal  entry,  sur- 
rounded by  knights  and  nobles,  who  emulated  each  other  in  their 
efforts  to  swell  his  praises.  He  was  received  publicly  by  the 
sovereigns,  in  a  splendid  saloon,  seated  on  the  throne,  and  en- 
circled by  a  magnificent  court.  On  his  entrance,  they  rose  to 
greet  him,  and  would  hardly  allow  him  to  kiss  their  hands,  con- 
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sidering'  it  too  imworthy  a  mark  of  vassalag-e.  Columbus  then 
gave  au  account  of  liis  discoveries,  and  exhibited  the  different 
articles  which  he  had  broug-ht  home  with  him.  He  described 
the  quantity  of  spices,  the  promise  of  gold,  the  fertility  of  the 
soil,  the  delicious  climate,  the  never-fading  verdure  of  the  trees, 
the  brilliant  plumage  of  the  birds,  in  the  new  regions  which  his 
own  enterprise  had  acquired  for  his  sovereigns.  He  then  drew 
their  attention  to  six  natives  of  the  new  world,  whom  he  had 
brought,  and  who  w-ere  present,  and  described  their  manners  and 
dispositions.  He  exhibited  their  dresses  and  ornaments,  their  rude 
utensils,  their  feeble  arms ;  which  corresponded  with  his  descrip- 
tion of  them  as  naked  and  ignorant  barbarians.  To  this  he  added, 
that  he  had  observed  no  traces  of  idolatry  or  superstition  among 
them,  and  that  they  all  seemed  to  be  convinced  of  the  existence 
of  a  Supreme  Being.  The  conclusion  of  his  speech  was  in  these 
w^ords :  "  That  God  had  reserved  for  the  Spanish  monarchs  not 
only  all  the  treasures  of  the  new  world,  but  a  still  greater  trea- 
sure, of  inestimable  value,  in  the  infinite  number  of  souls  destined 
to  be  brought  over  into  the  bosom  of  the  Christian  church." 

After  he  had  finished  his  address,  the  whole  assembly  fell  upon 
their  knees,  while  an  anthem  was  chanted  by  the  choir  of  the 
royal  chapel.  With  songs  of  praise,  the  glory  was  given  to  God 
for  the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  Columbus  and  his  adven- 
tures were  for  many  days  the  wonder  and  delight  of  the  people 
and  the  court.  The  sovereigns  admitted  the  admiral  to  their 
audience  at  all  hours,  and  loaded  him  with  every  mark  of  favour 
and  distinction.  Men  of  the  highest  rank  were  proud  of  the 
honour  of  his  company.  * 

The  news  of  the  great  discovery  which  had  been  made  soon 
spread  over  Europe,  and  the  name  of  Columbus  became  at  once 
celebrated  over  the  whole  civilised  world.  As  it  was  universally 
believed  that  the  lands  which  he  had  discovered  were  what  he 
supposed  them  to  be — the  extremity  of  the  Asiatic  continent — 
they  were  spoken  of  as  the  Indies;  and  hence,  even  after  the  error 
was  found  out,  the  name  of  West  Indies  still  continued  to  be  ap- 
plied to  them. 

THE  SECOND  VOYAGE — COLONY  FOUNDED  IN  HISPANIOLA. 

No  time  was  lost  in  fitting  out  a  second  expedition  to  the  nevp- 
world.  On  the  morning  of  the  25th  September  1493,  Columbus 
left  the  bay  of  Cadiz  with  three  large  ships  and  fourteen  caravels, 
loaded  with  ever^^thing  necessary  to  found  a  colony,  and  manned 
not  with  despondent  sailors,  as  the  first  fleet  had  been,  but  with 
eager  and  joyous  adventurers,  with  young  and  bold  cavaliers. 
In  the  fleet  were  several  enthusiastic  priests,  who  embarked  with 
the  intention  of  spreading  Christianity  among  the  benighted 
heathens  of  the  new  lands. 

Steering  farther  south  than  in  his  last  voyage,  the  first  land 
which  Columbus  made  was  one  of  the  Caribbee,   or  Leeward 
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Islands,  to  whicli  he  gave  the  name  of  Dominica,  It  was  disco- 
vered on  the  2d  of  November  1493.  After  cruising-  for  about  three 
weeks  among  these  islands,  giving  names  to  several  of  the  largest, 
among  which  may  be  mentioned  Porto  Rico,  and  everywhere 
discovering  traces  of  that  savage  and  warlike  disposition  which 
the  Haytians  had  attributed  to  the  Caribs,  he  bent  his  course  to 
the  north-west,  anxious  to  learn  the  fate  of  the  little  colony  which 
he  had  left  at  Hispaniola.  Anchoring  off  the  coast  of  La  Navidad, 
he  was  surprised  and  alarmed  to  find  none  of  the  Spaniards  on 
the  shore  to  welcome  him,  and  to  receive  no  return-signals  to  the 
shots  which  he  fired  announcing  his  arrival.  He  soon  learned 
the  dreadful  truth.  Not  a  man  of  the  thirty-eight  he  had  left  re- 
mained alive — they  had  all  fallen  victims  to  their  own  imprudence 
and  licentiousness.  A  mystery  hung  about  their  story  which  was 
never  fully  cleared  up ;  but  it  appeared,  from  the  accounts  of  the 
natives,  that  as  soon  as  Columbus  had  departed,  the  men  had  begun 
to  rang-e  throug'h  the  island,  committing  all  sorts  of  crimes,  and 
losing-  the  respect  of  the  Indians  ;  that  at  length  one  of  the  five 
chieftains  of  the  island,  named  Caonabo,  had  attacked  the  fort, 
and  put  them  all  to  death ;  and  that  Guacanagari  and  many  of  his 
subjects  had  been  wounded  in  trying  to  protect  them.  With  this 
account  Columbus  was  obliged  to  be  content,  although  some  of 
his  oiScers  questioned  its  truth,  and  suspected  Guacanagari  of 
having  been  concerned  in  the  massacre  of  their  countrymen. 

A  second  colony  was  immediately  founded  under  better  aus- 
pices. The  plan  of  a  city  was  marked  out ;  and  in  a  short 
time  the  building  was  sufficiently 'far  advanced  to  afford  protec- 
tion to  all  who  intended  to  remain  on  the  island.  To  this  rising 
city  Columbus  gave  the  name  of  Isabella,  in  honour  of  the  queen 
of  Castile.  Even  thus  early  in  the  history  of  the  colony,  how- 
ever, symptoms  of  discontent  broke  out.  Many  of  the  Spaniards 
were  attacked  by  the  diseases  incident  to  a  new  climate  ;  others, 
and  especially  such  as  were  of  noble  families,  began  to  complain 
of  the  hard  labour  imposed  upon  them.  They  had  imagined  that, 
on  reaching  the  new  world,  they  would  find  lumps  of  gold  lying 
on  the  soil  ready  to  be  gathered,  and  mines  of  diamonds,  which 
it  would  only  be  necessar}^  to  open,  in  order  to  grow  rich  ;  and 
when  they  found  that  what  gold  the  island  contained  was  only 
to  be  obtained  by  industry,  and  that  the  principal  value  of  the 
new  country  consisted  in  the  fertility  of  its  soil,  and  its  readi- 
ness to  5'ield  abundant  produce  to  the  patient  cultivator,  they 
could  not  concea]  their  disappointment  and  dislike  to  the  ambi- 
tious foreigner,  whose  false  representations,  they  said,  had  lured 
them  from  their  homes.  To  banish  these  gloomj''  thoug-hts  from 
the  minds  of  the  colonists,  Columbus,  as  soon  as  the  settlement 
of  Isabella  was  in  tolerable  condition,  emploj^ed  himself  and  his 
men  in  expeditions  into  the  interior  of  the  island,  especially  to 
the  mountainous  district  of  Cibao,  where  gold  was  said  to  be  ob- 
tained in  largest  quantities. 
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Eeturning-  from  a  long"  expedition  into  tlie  interior  in  the 
end  of  IMarcli  1494,  Columbus  found  the  colony  of  Isabella  in 
a  most  flourishing  condition.  The  only  dravv'backs  to  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  Columbus  were  the  illness  of  many  of  the  colo- 
nists, their  growing-  discontent,  and  the  symptoms  of  ill-will 
which  the  natives  began  at  length  to  manifest  towards  the 
Spaniards.  Still,  as  there  was  no  appearance  of  any  interruption 
to  the  tranquillity  of  the  colony,  Columbus  resolved  to  under- 
take a  voyage  of  discovery  through  the  Archipelago,  with  a  view- 
to  reach  the  great  Indian  continent,  of  which  his  imagination 
was  still  full.  Leaving,  therefore,  his  brother  Diego  to  govern 
the  island,  with  the  assistance  of  a  council  of  officers,  and  intrust- 
ing the  command  of  a  body  of  soldiers  to  Don  Pedro  Margarita, 
he  sailed  from  Hayti  on  the  24th  of  April  1494.  For  five  months 
he  sailed  in  various  directions  through  the  West  Indian  Archi- 
pelago in  quest  of  the  imaginary  Cathay  or  Cipango ;  discover- 
ing nothing  of  consequence,  however,  except  the  island  of 
Jamaica.  The  weather  was  tempestuous ;  and  it  was  only  by 
incessant  care  on  the  -pavt  of  the  admiral  that  his  fleet  was  kept 
afloat.  At  length,  wearied  out  with  his  labours,  he  was  attacked 
hj  a  violent  fever,  which  terminated  in  a  sort  of  lethargy  or 
paralysis  of  all  his  faculties  ;  and  his  officers,  despairing  of  his 
life,  returned  to  Hispaniola  in  the  month  of  September. 

Here  a  joyful  surprise  awaited  Columbus,  which  contributed 
greatly  to  his  recovery.  His  brother  Bartholomew,  whom  he 
had  not  seen  for  several  years,  had  arrived  in  the  island  during 
his  absence.  Bartholomew,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  been  de- 
spatched in  1488  to  England,  with  off'ers  of  his  brother's  project 
to  Henry  VII. ;  but  had  been  captured  by  pirates  on  the  way. 
Escaping-  at  length,  he  was  engaged  in  negotiations  with  the 
English  monarch,  when  he  learned  that  his  brother  had  returned 
to  Spain  with  the  announcement  of  a  new  world.  Ere  he  could 
reach  Spain,  however,  Columbus  had  departed  on  his  second 
voyage ;  but  on  arriving,  he  had  been  treated  with  great  honour 
by  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  and  intrusted  vvith  the  command  of  a 
squadron  which  they  were  sending  out  to  the  colony  with  pro- 
visions. Bartholomew  was  a  man  of  extraordinary  vigour  and 
talent,  with  less  enthusiasm  and  genius  than  his  brother  the 
admiral,  but  his  equal  in  decision  and  sagacity ;  and  much  supe- 
rior to  his  other  brother  Diego,  who,  though  a  worthy  and  good 
man,  was  of  soft  and  yielding  character. 

During'  Columbus's  absence  the  colony  had  fallen  into  confu- 
sion. Besides  the  growing  discontent  of  many  of  the  colonists, 
the  natives  were  in  insurrection — provoked,  as  it  appeared, 
by  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of  the  whites.  It  was  necessary, 
in  the  first  place,  to  reduce  the  natives  to  obedience.  Several 
months  were  spent  in  this  wretched  and  bloody  work ;  which  was 
at  length  accomplished  at  the  expense  of  the  lives  of  some 
Spaniards  and  thousands  of  the  natives.   Many  of  the  latter  were 
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also  taken  prisoners,  and  reduced  to  servitude ;  some  of  tliera 
being'  even  shipped  to  Spain,  to  be  sold  in  the  slave  market.  The 
natives  universally  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute.  "  Each  person 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  lived  in  those  districts  where 
gold  was  found,  was  obliged  to  pay  quarterly  as  much  gold  dust 
as  tilled  a  hawk's  bell ;  from  those  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
twenty-five  pounds  of  cotton  were  demanded."  This  was  the  first 
regular  taxation  of  the  Indians,  and  served  as  a  precedent  foi* 
exactions  still  more  intolerable.  Such  an  imposition  was  ex- 
tremely contrary  to  those  maxims  which  Columbus  had  hitherto 
inculcated  with  respect  to  the  mode  of  treating  them.  But  in- 
trigues were  carrying  on  in  the  court  of  Spain  at  this  juncture, 
in  order  to  undermine  his  power  and  discredit  his  operations, 
which  constrained  him  to  depart  from  his  own  system  of  admi- 
nistration. Several  unfavourable  accounts  of  his  conduct,  as  well 
as  of  the  countries  discovered  by  him,  had  been  transmitted  to 
Spain.  Columbus  saw  that  there  was  but  one  method  of  sup- 
porting his  own  credit,  and  of  silencing  his  adversaries.  He 
must  produce  such  a  quantity  of  gold  as  would  not  only  justify 
what  he  had  reported  with  respect  to  the  richness  of  the  country, 
but  encourage  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  to  persevere  in  prosecuting 
his  plans.  The  necessity  of  obtaining  it  forced  him  not  only  to 
impose  this  heavy  tax  upon  the  Indians,  but  to  exact  payment  of 
it  with  extreme  rigour ;  and  may  be  pleaded  in  excuse  for  his 
deviating  on  this  occasion  from  the  mildness  and  humanity  with 
which  he  uniformly  treated  that  unhappy  people. 

The  task  of  reducing  the  island  to  order  occupied  Columbus 
till  towards  the  end  of  the  jeav  1495.  Meanwhile  the  represen- 
tations of  his  enemies  in  Spain  had  gained  such  weight  over  the 
cold  and  jealous  Ferdinand,  and  even  over  the  generous  soul  of 
Isabella,  that  they  resolved  to  send  out  a  commissioner  to  inves- 
tigate into  his  conduct.  The  person  chosen  for  this  office  was 
Aguado,  a  groom  of  the  king's  bed-chamber.  On  arriving  in 
Hispaniola,  Aguado's  behaviour  was  so  arrogant,  and  had  such 
a  bad  effect  upon  the  interests  of  the  colony,  that  Columbus  de- 
termined to  proceed  to  Spain,  and  vindicate  his  conduct  person- 
ally to  the  sovereigns.  Accordingly,  appointing  his  brother 
Bartholomew  adelantado,  or  lieutenant-governor,  of  the  island,^ 
and  Francis  Roldan  chief-justice,  he  set  sail  in  the  spring  of 
1496,  and  arrived  safely  in  Spain. 

THIRD  AND  FOURTH  VOYAGES — ILL-TREATMENT  OF 
COLUMBUS — DEATH. 

The  appearance  of  Columbus  in  Spain,  his  manly  and  candid 
defence  of  his  conduct,  his  glowing  exposition  of  the  value  of 
his  discoveries,  and  the  best  means  of  prosecuting  them,  had 
the  effect  of  silencing  his  detractors  for  the  time.  A  third  expe- 
dition was  fitted  out  at  his  solicitations.  It  was  not,  hoAvever, 
till  the  beginning  of  1498  that  all  was  in  readiness.     This  delay 
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arose  partly  from  the  dilatoriness  of  officials,  and  partly  from  the 
miwilling-ness  of  men  to  eng-ag-e  in  an  enterprise  which  did  not 
now  appear  so  captivating;  as  it  did  at  tirst.  ''  To  supply  the 
want  of  voluntary  recruits,  a  measure  was  adopted,  at  the  sug-- 
gestion  of  Columbus,  which  shows  the  desperate  alternatives  to 
■which  he  was  reduced  by  the  great  reaction  of  public  sentiment. 
This  was  to  commute  the  sentences  of  criminals  condemned  to 
banishment,  to  the  galleys,  or  to  the  mines,  into  transportation 
to  the  new  settlements,  where  they  were  to  labour  in  the  public 
service  without  pay.  This  pernicious  measure,  calculated  to 
poison  the  population  of  an  infant  community  at  its  very  source, 
was  a  fruitful  cause  of  trouble,  and  misery,  and  detriment  to  the 
colony.  It  has  been  frequently  adopted  by  various  nations  whose 
superior  experience  should  have  taught  them  better,  and  has 
proved  the  bane  of  many  a  rising  settlement.  It  is  assuredly  as 
unnatural  for  a  metropolis  to  cast  forth  its  crimes  and  its  vices 
upon  its  colonies,'  as  it  would  be  for  a  parent  willingly  to  ingraft 
disease  upon  his  children." 

On  the  30th  of  May  1498  Columbus  set  sail  on  his  third 
voyage,  with  a  squadron  of  six  vessels.  Sailing  much  farther 
south  in  this  voyage  than  he  had  done  in  the  two  former,  he 
landed  on  the  coast  of  Paria,  in  the  South  American  continent. 
The  circumstances  of  this  third  voyage,  part  of  which  lay  within, 
the  tropics,  and  the  appearance  of  the  new  coasts  to  which  it  con- 
ducted him,  made  a  strong  impression  on  the  mind  of  Columbus, 
which  had  a  natural  bent  for  theorising  upon  every  phenomenon 
presented  to  it.  Among  other  theories  which  he  started  about 
this  time,  was  one  by  which  he  attempted  to  explain  the  variation 
of  the  compass,  and  other  extraordinary  changes  which  occurred 
in  passing  from  the  old  world  to  the  new.  According  to  this 
theory,  he  supposed  that  the  earth,  instead  of  being-  spherical,  as 
hitherto  imagined,  was  elongated  or  pear-shaped,  with  one  end 
bulbous,  and  the  other  produced  and  tapering* — a  theory  which, 
however  absurd  it  may  seem,  was  really  a  step  in  advance  of  the 
science  of  the  day. 

After  coasting  along  the  South  American  continent,  acquiring 
information  which  he  thought  all  tended  to  show  that  he  was  on 
the  track  of  the  long-desired  Indies  of  Marco  Polo,  Columbus 
was  obliged,  by  the  shattered  condition  of  his  ships,  to  make  for 
Hispaniola.  Here  he  found  all  in  confusion.  Roldan,  whom  he 
had  appointed  chief-justice,  had  rebelled  against  the  authority  of 
the  adelantado,  and  was  living  in  another  part  of  the  island  as 
the  head  of  a  band  of  insurg-ents.  Bartholomew  had  governed 
the  colony  vigorously  and  well ;  but  being  a  foreigner ,"and  not 
of  high  birth,  he  was  unpopular  with  the  Spaniards.  It  required 
all  Columbus's  skill  and  command  of  temper  to  restore  the  sem- 
blance of  order.  "  By  a  seasonable  proclamation,  offering  free 
pardon  to  such  as  should  merit  it  by  returning  to  their  duty,  he 
made  impression  upon  some  of  the  malcontents.     By  engaging 
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to  grant  sucli  as  should  desire  it  the  hberty  of  returning'  to  Spain^ 
he  allured  all  those  unfortunate  adventurers  who,  from  sickness 
and  disappointment,  were  disg-usted  with  the  country.  By  pro- 
mising to  re-establish  Roldan  in  his  former  office,  he  soothed  his 
pride ;  and,  by  complying  with  most  of  his  demands  in  behalf  of 
his  followers,  he  satished  their  avarice.  Thus  graduall}',  and 
without  bloodshed,  but  after  many  tedious  negotiations,  he  dis- 
solved this  dangerous  combination,  which  threatened  the' colony 
v/ith  ruin,  and  restored  the  appearance  of  order,  regular  govern- 
ment, and  tranquillity. 

Meanwhile  Columbus's  enemies  were  again  undermining  his 
popularity  in  Spain.  The  accounts  which  Eoldan  and  others 
sent  home  of  the  arrog-ance  of  Columbus  and  his  brothers,  re- 
ceived more  credit  than  the  admiral's  own  despatches.  Owing" 
also  to  the  cessation  of  labour  in  the  colony,  Columbus  v/as 
unable  to  send  home  so  much  wealth  as  the  sovereigns  expected. 
Private  adventurers  were  likewise  fitting-  out  expeditions  of 
discovery  to  the  new  world ;  and  Ferdinand  began  to  be  of 
opinion  that  it  would  be  more  for  the  interests  of  the  crown  to 
deprive  Columbus  of  his  great  and  exclusive  privileges  as  his 
viceroy  in  the  new  world,  and  to  place  the  colonial  government 
on  a  new  footing",.  Isabella  alone  seemed  to  befriend  the  admiral. 
At  length,  however,  on  the  arrival  of  some  ships  from  Hispaniola 
freighted  with  natives,  whom  Columbus  had  been  forced  to  per- 
mit some  of  the  refractory  colonists  to  take  with  them  on  their 
return  to  Spain,  to  be  sold  in  the  slave  market,  her  queenly  soul, 
abhorring  the  idea  of  making-  wealth  by  the  sale  of  human 
beings,  took  fire,  and  she  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  What  right 
has  the  admiral  to  give  away  my  vassals?"  She  no  longer 
opposed  Ferdinand's  desire  to  send  out  a  person  to  examine  into 
the  conduct  of  Columbus,  and,  if  necessary,  to  order  him  home. 
The  person  chosen  as  commissioner  was  Don  Francisco  de  Bova- 
dilla,  an  officer  of  the  royal  household. 

On  arriving  at  Hispaniola,  Bovadilla  reversed  the  order  of  his 
written  instructions.  He  superseded  Columbus  before  investi- 
g-ating  into  his  conduct.  Entering*  the  admiral's  I'esidence  at 
Isabella,  he  seized  all  his  furniture,  books,  and  papers  ;  and  by 
his  orders  Columbus,  with  his  brothers  Diego  and  Bartholo- 
mew, were  put  in  irons.  What  a  burlesque  on  national  gratitude 
was  this  outrage  !  The  man  who  had  led  Europeans  to  an  ac- 
quaintance with  America,  actually  put  in  manacles  b}''  a  miserable 
instrument  of  the  Spanish  government!  Overcome  with  emotion, 
Columbus  was  thus  led  on  board  a  ship  which  waited  to  receive 
him.  On  arriving  on  board,  an  officer  charged  with  the  duty  of 
attending  on  him  and  his  brothers  offered,  with  considerate  hu- 
manity, to  remove  the  irons  from  his  prisoners ;  but  the  admiral 
refused,  saying  that  they  were  put  on  by  the  command  of  their 
majesties,  and  should  remain  till  removed  hj  the  same  authority. 
These  irons  Columbus  afterwards  preserved  as  relics. 
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Tlie  rumour  was  no  sooner  circulated  at  Cadiz  and  Seville  that^ 
Columbus  and  his  brothers  had  arrived,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
condemned  to  death,  than  it  g-ave  rise  to  a  burst  of  public  indig-- 
nation.  The  excitement  was  strong-  and  universal  ;  and  messen- 
grers  were  immediately'  despatched  to  convey  the  intellig-ence  to 
Fei'dinand  and  Isabella.  The  sovereigns  were  moved  by  this 
exhibition  of  popular  feeling,  and  were  offended  that  their  name 
and  authority  should  have  been  used  to  sanction  such  dishonom'- 
able  violence.  They  g-ave  orders  for  the  immediate  liberation  of 
the  prisoners,  and  for  their  being-  escorted  to  Granada  with  the 
respect  and  honour  they  deserved.  They  annulled,  without  exa- 
mination, all  the  processes  against  them,  and  promised  an  ample 
punishment  for  all  their  wrongs.  At  his  first  interview  with 
the  sovereigns  after  his  arrival,  Columbus  was  so  overcome  that 
he  threw  himself  at  their  feet,  where  he  remained  for  some 
minutes  drowned  in  tears,  and  unable  to  speak  from  the  violence 
of  his  sobbings. 

Columbus,  however,  was  not  re-appointed  to  his  command  in 
Hispaniola.  Bovadilla,  it  is  true,  was  superseded ;  but  his  suc- 
cessor was  Don  Nicholas  de  Ovando,  a  Spanish  cavalier.  It  was 
represented  to  Columbus  that  this  appointment  was  only  tempo- 
rary, and  that  as  soon  as  the  colony  was  in  an  orderly  condition, 
he  would  be  reinstated  in  his  privileg-es.  In  the  meantime,  he 
was  to  undertake  a  fourth  voj-age  of  discovery.  In  consequence 
of  the  knowledge  which  he  had  obtained  on  his  previous  voyages 
— as  well  as  from  the  voyages  of  the  numerous  adventurers 
who  followed  him  —  of  the  extent  of  the  American  continent, 
connected  with  the  announcement  with  which  Europe  was 
then  ringing',  of  the  final  accomplishment  of  the  great  feat  of 
the  circumnavigation  of  Africa  by  Vasco  de  Gama  in  1497, 
the  genius  of  Columbus  had  conceived  a  new  project,  or  rather 
a  modification  of  his  former  one.  This  was  the  discovery  of 
some  strait  lyino-  somewhere  between  Honduras  and  Paria,  in 
about  the  situation  of  what  is  now  known  as  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien,  and  leading-  into  the  Indian  Ocean,  Having  discovered 
this  strait,  he  would  sail  through  it,  coast  along  the  Indies  to 
the  shores  of  Arabia,  and  either  sail  up  the  Ked  Sea,  and  travel 
overland  to  Spain ;  or  repeat  Vasco  de  Gama's  feat  the  reverse 
way,  and  reach  Spain  after  having  circumnavigated  the  world. 
Such  was  the  gigantic  scheme  with  the  thoughts  of  which  the 
great  old  man  regaled  his  declining  years.  "We  mistake  the 
character  of  Columbus  if  we  suppose  him  merely  to  have  heen 
a  man  of  extracrdinaiy  courage,  coupled  with  what  we  usually 
understand  by  the  term  intellect.  He  had  perhaps  one  of  the 
most  daring  and  fanciful  imaginations.  He  regarded  himself 
as  a  personage  expressly  predestined  by  Heaven  to  discover  a 
new  world,  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  recovery  of  the  holy 
sepulchre,  and  the  conversion  of  the  whole  world  to  Christianity. 
These  three  events  he  conceived  to  be  linked  to  each  other  by 
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pvopliecy;  and  he  considered  that  he  was  the  instrument  in  God's 
hands  for  bringing-  them  all  about. 

On  the  9th  of  May  1502,  Columbus  ag-ain  set  sail  from  Cadiz 
on  a  fourth  voyag-e  of  discovery.  During"  this  expedition  he 
touched  at  some  parts  of  the  South  American  continent,  and 
also  at  some  of  the  formerly-discovered  islands ;  but  he  failed  in 
making"  any  important  discoveries,  in  consequence  of  the  "bad 
state  of  his  vessels,  which  were  old,  and  unlit  for  sailing*.  With 
a  squadron  reduced  to  a  sing-le  vessel  he  now  returned  to  Spain, 
where  he  heard  with  regret  of  the  death  of  his  patron  Isabella. 
This  was  a  sad  blow  to  his  expectations  of  redress  and  remune- 
ration. Ferdinand  was  jealous  and  ungrateful.  He  was  weary 
of  a  man  who  had  conferred  so  much  glory  on  his  kingdom, 
and  unwilling  to  repay  him  with  the  honours  and  privileges  his 
extraordinary  services  so  richly  merited.  Columbus,  therefore, 
sank  into  obscurity,  and  was  reduced  to  such  straitened  circum- 
stances, that,  according'  to  his  own  account,  he  had  no  place  to 
repair  to  except  an  inn,  and  very  frecjuently  had  not  wherewithal 
to  pay  his  reckoning.  Disgusted  and  mortified  by  the  base 
conduct  of  Ferdinand,  exhausted  with  the  hardships  which  he 
had  suffered,  and  oppressed  with  infirmities,  Columbus  closed  his 
hfe  at  Valladolid  on  the  20th  of  May  1506.  He  died  with  a 
composure  of  mind  suitable  to  the  magnanimity  which  distin- 
guished his  character,  and  with  sentiments  of  piety  becoming 
that  supreme  respect  for  religion  which  he  manifested  in  every 
occurrence  of  his  life. 

Columbus  experienced  the  fate  of  most  great  men — little 
esteemed  during  his  life,  but  almost  deified  after  his  decease.  ■ 
Ferdinand,  with  a  meanness  which  covers  his  memory  with  in- 
famy, allowed  this  great  man  to  pine  and  die,  a  victim  of  injus- 
tice and  mortification  ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  dead,  than  he  ■ 
erected  a  splendid  monument  over  his  remains  in  one  of  the 
churches  of  Seville.  The  body  of  Columbus  was  not  destined, 
however,  to  be  indebted  to  Spain  for  even  this  posthumous 
honour ;  it  was  afterwards,  according  to  the  will  of  the  deceased, 
transferred  to  St  Domingo,  and  buried  in  the  cathedral  there ; 
but  on  the  cession  of  that  island  to  the  French  in  the  year  1795, 
it  was  transferred  to  Havannah,  in  the  island  of  Cuba,  where 
we  hope  it  will  rest  in  peace. 

The  discoveries  of  Columbus  laid  open  a  knowledge  of  what 
are  now  termed  the  West  India  Islands,  and  a  small  portion  of 
the  South  American  continent,  which  this  great  navigator,  till 
the  day  of  his  death,  believed  to  be  a  part  of  Asia  or  India.  About 
ten  years  after  his  decease  the  real  character  of  America  and  its 
islands  became  known  to  European  navigators ;  and  by  a  casual 
circumstance  one  of  these  adventurers,  Amcrlrjo  Vespucii,  a  Flo- 
rentine, had  the  honour  of  conferring  the  name  America  upon  a 
division  of  tlie  globe  which  ought,  in  justice,  to  have  been  called 
after  the  unfortunate  Columbus. 
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HIRTY  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  sounds  of  war  were 
heard  in  Europe.     Peace  suc- 
_  ^  ceeded  to  a  long-  tumult  of  hos- 

~^        ^^^s^^^-'  tilities  in  1815,  since  which 

time  there  has  been  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  favourable  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  arts  and  sciences,  the  increase  of  national  wealth 
and  the  melioration  of  social  institutions.  In  the  course  of 
thirty  years,  many  changes  occur  in  society.  A  vast  number 
of  the  aged  disappear  from  the  scene,  and  a  new  generation 
is  chiefly  concerned  in  the  direction  of  affairs.  At  the  present 
moment  (1846),  none  of  the  youthful  part  of  the  community 
know  anything  of  war  but  by  traditionary  report.  Fighting 
w^s  over  before  they  were  born.  On  this  account,  a  large  section 
of  our  community  have  but  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  disasters  and 
th€  horrors  of  war,  and  are  so  apt  to  undervalue  a  state  of  peace, 
that  they  would,  without  much  reluctance,  see  a  revival  of  dis- 
cord. Lamenting  the  possible  results  of  this  ignorance,  or  indif- 
ference, we  propose  in  the  present  sheet  to  iiarrate  one  of  the 
mrost  instructive  chapters  in  the  historj-  of  the  last  European  war 
— a  narrative  which,  though  familiar  to  those  in  middle  life, 
must  possess  all  the  charm  of  novelty  to  the  youno-.  The  account 
we  are  to  present  refers  to  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  a  native  of  Cor- 
sica, who,  by  great  activity  of  mind,  perseverance,  and  personal 
daring,  rose,  through  the  inferior  grades  of  a  soldier's  profession, 
to  be  military  dictator  or  emperor  of  France.  On  attaining  this 
exalted  station  (1804),  Napoleon  showed  himself  to  be  pos'sessed 
of  some  mean,  as  well  as  some  great  qualities.  Instead  of  direct- 
ing his  energies  to  the  improvement  and  happiness  of  the  nation 
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of  Tvliich  he  had  become  the  head,  his  whole  thoughts  were  bent 
on  giving  a  factitious  glory  to  France  by  means  of  military 
achievements,  as  well  as  securing  his  own  personal  aggrandise- 
ment. He  aimed  at  making  all  Europe  one  nation,  or  at  least 
cluster  of  nations,  subservient  to  his  wishes.  He  was  to  be  the 
earthly  deity  before  whom  all  should  bow.  Tlie  principal  obstacle 
to  this  monstrous  presumption  was  the  power  and  independence 
of  Britain.  At  a  vast  sacrifice.  Great  Britain  resisted  all  the 
aggressions  of  the  French  emperor ;  and  this  she  chiefly  effected 
by  means  of  the  great  revenues  and  profits  derived  from  her  trade 
and  commerce.  To  ruin  these  resources  was  a  settled  purpose 
of  Napoleon.  • 

In  1806,  by  what  is  usually  called  the  Berlin  decree,  he  de- 
clared the  British  islands  to  be  in  a  state  of  blockade ;  all  com- 
merce, intercourse,  and  correspondence  with  them  were  pro- 
hibited. By  subsequent  decrees,  the  exclusion  of  British  goods, 
and  the  produce  of  British  colonies,  from  all  continental  ports, 
was  peremptorily  insisted  on.  These  cruel  inj  unctions  were  gene- 
rally complied  with — at  least  ostensibly — by  every  nation  except 
Russia.  That  extensive  and  populous  country,  governed  at  the 
time  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  carried  on  a  valuable  trade  with 
the  United  Kingdom — the  raw  produce  of  Russia,  such  as  tallow, 
hides,  and  hemp,  being  advantageously  exchanged  for  the  cotton 
and  woollen  cloths,  cutlery,  and  other  manufactures  of  England 
and  Scotland.  The  Emperor  Alexander  would  gladly  have  made 
any  reasonable  comi^romise  with  Napoleon  for  the  sake  of  peace, 
but  he  could  not  consent  to  ruin  his  country  merely  to  satisfy 
vengeful  and  ambitious  feehngs  in  a  foreign  despot.  In  1807, 
when  Russia,  along  with  Prussia,  had  suffered  a  severe  defeat  at 
Friedland,  Napoleon  had  forcibly  procured  the  consent  of  Alex- 
ander to  the  system  which  excluded  dealings  with  England  :  but 
Russia  never  entered  cordially  into  this  tyrannical  arrangement ; 
and  in  1810  Alexander  issued  an  ukase,  which,  though  nomi- 
nally appearing  to  respect  Napoleon's  continental  system,  vir- 
tually renounced  it. 

The  immediate  cause  of  this  ukase  was  not  alone  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  suspension  or  limitation  of  commerce  with 
Britain.  Russia  was  not  a  conquered  nation.  It  had  lost  a 
battle  when  in  the  Prussian  alliance;  still,  it  was  an  independent 
empire,  and  entitled  to  be  treated  as  such.  The  Russians,  in 
short,  without  coming  to  an  actual  rupture,  would  no  longer 
consent  to  be  dictated  to  in  the  arrogant  manner  assumed  by 
Bonaparte.  There  were  some  subordinate  subjects  of  difference; 
but  the  principal  source  of  irritation  was  Napoleon's  continental 
system,  which  nothing  could  induce  him  to  relax.  He  seemed 
determined  to  treat  Alexander  more  as  a  vassal  or  inferior,  than 
as  an  equal  in  sovereign  power.  Things  were  at  this  crisis  in  the 
early  part  of  the  year  1812. 

Infatuated  by  an  excess  of  prosperity'',  and  consumed  with 
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ambition,  Napoleon  did  not  hesitate  to  prepare  for  a  military 
attack  on  Russia,  and  bring-  her  to  terms.  Accustomed  as  Europe 
was  to  the  extraordinary  movements  of  Bonaparte,  the  announce- 
ment of  this  new  war,  which  he  was  about  to  undertake,  filled 
every  one  with  surprise :  his  own  friends  were  filled  with  con- 
sternation. Fouche,  one  of  his  prime  adherents,  in  an  able  and 
eloquent  address,  reminded  him  that  he  was  already  the  absolute 
master  of  the  finest  empire  the  world  had  ever  seen,  and  that  all 
the  lessons  of  history  went  to  demonstrate  the  impossibility  of 
attaining-  universal  monarchy.  The  French  empire  had  arrived 
at  that  point  when  its  ruler  should  rather  think  of  securing-  and 
consolidating-  his  present  acquisitions,  than  of  achieving-  farther 
conquests,  since,  whatever  his  empire  might  acquire  in  extent,  it 
was  sure  to  lose  in  solidity.  Fouche'  stated  the  extent  of  the 
country  which  Napoleon  was  about  to  invade,  and  the  distance 
which  each  fresh  victory  must  remove  him  from  his  resources, 
annoyed  as  his  communications  were  sure  to  be  by  hosts  of  Cos- 
sacks and  Tartars.  These  and  other  admonitions  were  listened 
to  with  impatience.  Napoleon,  obstinate  and  imperative,  despised 
counsel ;  and  on  this,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  carried  his 
point,  or  silenced  his  advisers,  by  bombast  and  charlatanry. 
'■'  Don't  disquiet  yourself,'"'  said  he  in  reply  to  Fouche ;  "  but 
consider  the  Russian  war  as  a  wise  measure,  demanded  by  the 
true  interests  of  France  and  the  general  security.  Am  I  to 
blame  because  the  great  degree  of  power  I  have  already  attained 
forces  me  to  assume  the  dictatorship  of  the  world  ?  My  destiny 
is  not  yet  accomplished — my  present  situation  is  but  a  sketch  of  a 
picture  which  I  must  finish.  There  must  be  one  universal  Euro- 
pean code — one  court  of  appeal.  The  same  money,  the  same  weights 
and  measures,  the  same  laws,  must  have  currency  through  Europe. 
I  must  make  one  nation  out  of  all  the  European  states,  and  Paris 
must  be  the  capital  of  the  world — it  is  I  who  assure  you  of  it  J' 

Advices  from  other  counsellors  were  equally  in  vain.  With 
the  army  he  should  be  able  to  raise,  nothing'  could  be  more  easy 
than  to  bring-  Russia  to  terms.  Alarmed  for  the  consequences  of 
plunging  into  so  distant  a  war,  his  uncle.  Cardinal  Fesch,  remon- 
strated with  him  on  the  undertaking.  He  conjured  his  kinsman 
to  abstain  from  tempting-  Providence ;  he  intreated  him  not  to 
defy  heaven  and  earth — the  wrath  of  man  and  the  fury  of  the 
elements — at  the  same  time ;  and  expressed  his  apprehension  that 
he  must  sink  under  the  weight  of  the  enmity  which  he  daily  in- 
curred. The  only  answer  which  Bonaparte  vouchsafed  was  in 
keeping  with  his  character.  He  led  the  cardinal  to  a  window, 
and  opening-  the  casement,  and  pointing  upwards,  asked  him, 
'•  If  he  saw  yonder  star?"  "  No,  sire,"  answered  the  astonished 
cardinal.  "  But  /  see  it,"  answered  Bonaparte ;  and  turned  from 
his  relation,  as  if  he  had  fully  confuted  his  arguments.* 

*  Scott's  Life  of  Napoleon. 
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Tims  refusing-  all  counsel,  Napoleon  may  be  said  to  Lave 
rushed  on  his  fate.  At  this  period  he  was  engag-ed  in  a  war  with 
Spain ;  yet  such  was  his  power,  that  he  found  little  difficulty 
in  raising-  fresh  armies  ;  and  in  1812,  just  before  the  campaign  of 
Russia,  he  is  understood  to  have  had  altogether — in  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  and  elsewhere — eight  hundred  thousand  men  in  arms,  inde- 
pendently of  allies.  To  raise  so  many  soldiers  in  France,  he  made 
forcible  draughts  on  the  whole  male  population  between  eighteen, 
and  sixty  years  of  age.  Men  were  everywhere  torn  from  their 
families  to  serve  in  the  army;  leaving-  mothers,  wives,  and  chil- 
dren in  distress  and  destitution,  and  causing-  a  large  part  of  the 
common  business  of  the  country  to  be  conducted  by  women.  To 
aggravate  the  exhaustion  of  the  nation,  there  was  at  this  time  a 
dearth  of  food,  which  caused  a  wide-spread  suffering  through  the 
country.  Everything  tended  to  prove  the  madness  of  the  Russian 
expedition,  yet  nothing-  occasioned  its  interruption.  Accustomed 
to  submit,  and  to  believe  in  the  continued  good  fortune  of  their 
emperor,  deranged  also  on  the  subject  of  military  ''  glory,"  the 
French  generally  entered  into  this  new  war  with  high  hopes,  or 
at  least  offered  no  obstacle  to  its  commencement  and  progress. 

Reckless  as  he  was.  Napoleon  was  by  no  means  blind  to  the 
difficulties  of  his  project.  Before  his  armies  could  reach  the  in- 
terior of  Russia,  where  battles  were  likely  to  be  fought,  thej' 
would  require  to  march  eighteen  hundred  miles,  through  different 
states,  and  across  large  extents  of  country,  possessing  little  or 
no  food  for  men  or  horses.  As  he  had  gained,  by  open  force 
or  secret  intimidation,  the  aid  of  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Prussia, 
and  Austria,  over  which  his  forces  would  necessarily  advance, 
he  had  nothing  to  fear  from  any  attack  by  the  way.  His  chief 
difficulty  lay  in  procuring  and  transporting'  supplies  of  provisions 
for  his  army  over  such  a  Vv'ide  and  almost  unknown  territory. 
Another  serious  obstacle  to  his  j^rogress  was  the  number  of  rivers. 
Between  Paris  and  Moscow  there  are  various  large  rivers  issuing 
into  the  Baltic  or  Mediterranean  seas,  and  therefore  flowing  at 
right  angles  with  the  proposed  line  of  march  of  the  French  army. 
The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Oder,  and  the  Vistula,  could  be  crossed 
by  bridges ;  but  the  Niemen,  the  Berezina,  the  Dnieper,  and  some 
others,  would  require  to  be  forded  by  men,  horses,  and  wagons, 
and  probably  under  the  fire  of  an  ever-vigilant  and  indignant 
enemy.  Altog-ether,  the  enterprise  was  gigantic  and  hazardous. 
There  had  been  nothing  like  it  in  modern  history. 

Napoleon's  tactics  as  a  general  consisted  in  effecting  sudden 
and  overpowering  movements ;  an  enormous  force  being  brought 
to  bear  on  a  centre  of  operations.  On  this  principle  he  now 
acted.  Gathering  together  that  part  of  the  army  which  France 
was  to  furnish,  it  was  despatched  in  an  easterly  direction  into 
Germany,  where  it  was  to  unite  with  the  levies  drawn  from 
Spain,  Ital}^,  Austria,  Prussia,  Saxony,  Bavaria,  Poland,  and  the 
other  countries  over  v/hich  he  exerted  a  control.    From  different 
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directions  this  immense  force,  nnder  able  g-enerals,  drew  towards 
a  central  point  on  the  Oder,  whence  all  were  to  combine  in  a 
united  attack  on  the  Russian  frontier. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  CAMPAIGN. 

On  the  9th  of  Ma}^  1812  Napoleon  departed  from  Paris,  to 
superintend  the  war  in  j)er3on.  His  march  through  France  and 
part  of  Germany  to  Dresden  was  a  continued  triumph.  Whole 
nations  quitted  their  homes  to  throng  his  path ;  rich  and  poor, 
nobles  and  plebeians,  friends  and  enemies,  all  hurried  to  have  a 
passing'  view  of  the  g-reat  man,  almost  looked  upon  by  them  as  a 
supernatural  being-.  Kings  and  princes  forsook  their  capitals  to 
do  him  homage.  The  adulation  v/as  universal.  On  the  29th  he 
departed  from  Dresden,  taking'  his  route  through  Poland :  and 
from  this  time  he  acted  as  a  presiding*  genius  over  the  various 
divisions  of  his  army,  which  was  now  hurrying-  on  to  the 
Vistula. 

The  scarcity  in  France,  and  the  length  of  the  way,  caused 
much  reliance  for  provisions  on  the  countries  in  this  quarter. 
But  great  as  was  Napoleon's  power,  he  failed  in  his  calculations 
in  this  respect.  Many  of  his  arrangements  for  provisioning  the 
army  fell  short  of  what  was  necessary ;  and  the  subsistence  of 
his  forces — man  and  beast — was  made  to  depend  in  a  great  mea- 
sure on  plunder.  It  is  but  justice  to  say  that  he  did  not  sanction 
robbery  as  a  principle ;  but  he  winked  at  it  as  a  practice.  He 
felt  that  a  compromise  was  necessary,  in  order  to  maintain  his 
position.  "  Ever  since  1805,"  observes  Segur,  "there  was  a  sort 
of  mutual  understanding — on  his  part,  to  wink  at  the  plundering 
practices  of  his  soldiers;  on  theirs,  to  suffer  his  ambition."  In 
one  sense,  therefore,  Bonaparte,  in  all  his  pomp  and  pride,  was 
but  the  chief  of  a  band  of  robbers.  Like  all  robberies,  however, 
this  toleration  of  rapine  recoiled  on  its  author.  The  injustice  and 
inhumanity  of  indiscriminate  theft,  accompanied  as  it  often  was 
by  the  murder  of  the  unhappy  victims,  was  a  short-sighted 
pohcy.  Aware  of  the  merciless" disposition  of  the  French  army, 
every  one  fled  at  its  approach,  with  all  they  could  carry  along 
with  them  ;  and  frequently  what  could  not  be  transported  to  a 
place  of  security,  was  destroyed.  It  was  only  by  making  a  sudden 
onslaught,  that  the  marauding  soldiery  had  any  chance  of  secur- 
ing a  prey. 

Between  the  Oder  and  the  Vistula  the  army  began  operations, 
laying  hold  of  everything  useful  that  fell  in  their  way  :  wagons, 
cattle,  and  provisions  of  all  sorts  were  swept  off;  everything"  was 
taken — even  to  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  were  necessary  to  con- 
duct these  convoys.  There  was  everywhere,  however,  a  great 
want  of  forage.  The  crops  of  rj-e,  yet  green,  were  cut  to  feed 
the  horses  ;  and  so  insufficient  was  this  resource,  that  often  the 
thatch  was  stripped  from  the  houses.  Laying  the  country  thus 
waste  before  them,  the  army  reached  the  banks  of  the  Niemen, 
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on  tlie  verg'e  of  the  Russian  empire.  Let  us  here  take  a  glance 
at  the  composition  of  this  mig-htj  force. 

The  army  consisted  of  several  divisions,  which  generally 
moved  at  one  or  two  days'  distance  from  each  other,  on  different 
points.  On  the  extreme  right  were  34,000  Austrians,  commanded 
by  Prince  Schwartzenberg ;  on  the  left  was  Jerome  Bonaparte, 
king  of  Westphalia,  at  the  head  of  79,200  "Westphalians,  Saxons, 
and  Poles ;  by  the  side  of  these  was  Eugene  Beauharnois  (vice- 
roy of  Italy,  and  stepson  of  Napoleon),  with  79,000  Bavarians, 
Italians,  and  French ;  next  the  emperor,  with  220,000  men, 
commanded  by  Murat,  king  of  Naples,  and  Generals  Davoust, 
Oudinot,  and  Ney ;  and,  finally,  in  front  of  Tilsit,  was  General 
Macdonald,  with  32,500  Prussians,  Bavarians,  and  Poles.  These, 
with  some  others  not  enumerated,  amounted  to  480,000  men 
actually  present ;  besides  which,  many  thousands  were  collected 
and  kept  in  reserve.  Of  this  large  force,  400,000  were  infantry, 
or  soldiers  on  foot,  and  80,000  cavalry.  Along-  with  this  enor- 
mous force  there  were  thousands  of  wagons  carrj^ing  provisions, 
thousands  laden  with  gunpowder,  shot,  and  shells,  and  thousands 
designed  to  accommodate  the  sick  and  wounded.  The  artillery 
consisted  of  1372  pieces  of  cannon.  For  drawing  the  wagons  of 
various  kinds  and  the  cannon,  about  100,000  horses  were  em- 
ployed ;  and  to  supply  food  for  these  poor  animals,  thus  brought 
into  a  service  of  danger  and  fatigue,  independently  of  those  used 
by  the  80,000  cavalry,  a  most  extensive  system  of  foraging  was 
required.  . 

Here,  then,  were  nearlj^  half  a  million  of  men,  dressed  and 
accoutred  with  every  appliance  of  war,  and  elated  with  hopes 
of  victory,  plunder,  and  triumph.  The  idea  of  defeat  was  never 
for  an  instant  entertained.  The  army  of  Napoleon  believed  itself 
to  be  invincible.  It  is  lamentable  to  think,  that  of  the  half 
million  thus  brought  together  to  do  the  work  of  one  man,  none 
as  yet  knew  what  was  the  real  cause  of  the  war.  It  was  only 
understood  generally  that  the  attack  was  to  be  on  Russia  ;  but  of 
the  grounds  of  dispute  with  that  nation  none  knew  nor  cared. 
The  emperor  had  no  doubt  his  own  reasons  for  what  he  did.  It 
is  important,  therefore,  to  observe,  that  the  Russian  campaign, 
was  a  thing  entirely  of  Napoleon's  contrivance,  with  a  view  to 
his  own  selfish  purposes.  Satisfied  with  his  preparations,  and 
ready,  as  he  believed,  to  stoop  on  his  prey,  he  at  length  deigned 
to  declare  himself.  On  the  22d  of  June  he  issued  the  following 
proclamation  : — 

"  Soldiers — The  second  Polish  war  has  begun.  The  first  ter- 
minated at  Friedland  and  at  Tilsit.  At  Tilsit,  Russia  vowed  an 
eternal  alliance  with  France,  and  war  with  England.  She  now 
breaks  her  vows,  and  refuses  to  give  any  explanation  of  her 
strange  conduct,  until  the  French  eagles  have  repassed  the  Rhine, 
and  left  our  allies  at  her  mercy. 

'■'  Russia  is  hurried  awnv  by  a  fatality !     Her  destinies  will  be 
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fulfilled.  Does  she  think  us  deg-enerated  ?  Are  vre  no  more  the 
soldiers  who  foug'ht  at  Austerlitz  ?  She  places  us  between  dis- 
honour and  war.  Our  choice  cannot  be  difficult.  Let  us,  then, 
march  forward.  Let  us  cross  the  Niemen,  and  carry  the  war 
into  her  country.  The  second  Polish  war  will  be  as  glorious  to 
the  French  arms  as  the  first  has  been ;  but  the  peace  we  shall 
conclude  will  carry  its  own  guarantee,  and  will  terminate  the 
fatal  influence  which  Russia  has,  for  fifty  years  past,  exercised  in 
Europe." 

This  bombastic  proclamation,  although  disguising  the  enter- 
prise as  an  attack  on  Poland,  was  quite  satisfactory  to  a  body  of 
men  who  wanted  no  substantial  reason  for  fighting-.  Every  one 
pronounced  it  a  miracle  of  eloquence,  and  proudly  contemplated 
the  "glory"  they  were  to  achieve.  Such  glory!  The  glory  of 
murdering,  despoiling,  and,  if  possible,  enslaving  a  people  who 
had  done  them  no  harm,  and  wanted  only  to  be  let  alone. 

By  means  of  pontoons — a  kind  of  floating  platforms  placed  on 
the  river — the  Niemen  was  passed  by  the  foremost  divisions  of 
the  French  army;  and  no  sooner  did  the  Emperor  Alexander 
learn  that  this  act  of  aggression  had  been  committed,  than  he 
issued  the  following  proclamation,  breathing,  it  will  be  observed, 
a  very  different  spirit  from  that  of  his  boastful  antagonist : — 

"  Wibia,  June  25,  1812. — We  had  long  observed,  on  the  part  of 
the  emperor  of  the  French,  the  most  hostile  proceedings  towards 
Russia,  but  we  had  always  hoped  to  avert  them  by  conciliatory 
and  pacific  measures.  At  length,  experiencing*  a  continued  re- 
newal of  direct  and  evident  aggression,  notwithstanding  our 
earnest  desire  to  maintain  tranquillity,  we  were  compelled  to 
complete  and  assemble  our  armies.  But  even  then  we  flattered 
ourselves  that  a  reconciliation  might  be  produced  while  we  re- 
mained on  the  frontiers  of  our  empii-e ;  and  without  violating  ou:* 
principle  of  peace,  we  prepared  to  act  only  in  our  own  defence. 
All  these  conciliatory  and  pacific  measures  could  not  preserve  the 
tranquillity  which  we  desired.  The  emperor  of  the  French,  by 
suddenly  attacking  our  army  at  Kowno,  has  been  the  first  to 
declare  war.  As  nothing,  therefore,  could  inspire  him  with  those 
friendly  sentiments  which  possessed  our  bosom,  we  have  no  choico 
but  to  oppose  our  force  to  those  of  the  enemy,  invoking  the  aid 
of  the  Almighty,  the  witness  and  defender  of  the  truth.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  recall  to  the  minds  of  the  generals,  the 
officers,  or  the  soldiers,  their  duty  and  their  bravery.  The  blood 
of  the  valiant  Sclavonians  flows  in  their  veins.  Warriors  !  you 
defend  your  religion,  your  country,  and  your  liberty !  I  am  with 
you.     God  is  against  the  aggressor.  Alexander." 

The  war  had  now  commenced ;  but  strangely  enough,  except 
at  the  outset  at  Kowno,  no  army  appeared  to  fight  against.  As 
division  after  division  entered  Russia,  and  pressed  forward,  nearly 
on  the  same  line  of  march,  the  Russians  fell  back,  giving*  no  de- 
cided interruption  to   their  progress.      The  French  could  not 
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restrain  their  astonishment  at  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
allowed  to  proceed.  The  season  heing-  the  middle  of  summer, 
there  was  no  interruption  from  the  weather ;  and  the  onlj'  thing- 
that  incommoded  the  men  was  the  excessive  heat,  with  the  great 
clouds  of  dust  which  filled  the  atmosphere. 

It  was  from  no  lack  of  force  or  courage  that  the  Russians  re- 
ceded, leaving-  a  clear  entrance  into  their  country.  The  army 
collected  by  Alexander  amounted  to  300,000  men,  divided  into 
two  corps,  respectively  commanded  by  General  Barclay  de  Tolly* 
and  the  Prince  Bagration.  At  first,  the  emperor  of  Russia  de- 
signed to  hazard  a  battle  with  the  enemy ;  but  those  better 
acquainted  with  the  French  system  of  war,  strenuously  advised 
him  to  present  a  passive  resistance,  being-  well  assured  that 
Napoleon's  ambition  would  lead  him  into  savage  countries, 
vfhich,  during  the  rigour  of  winter,  would  become  the  grave  of 
his  armies.  Acting-  on  this  prudent  advice,  Alexander  risked  no 
encounter  of  great  moment,  but  kept  g'oing-  back  and  back,  so  as 
to  leave  the  French  entire  masters  of  the  country  through  which 
they  passed.  In  retiring-,  however,  every  means  was  adopted  to 
cut  up  and  discourage  the  invaders.  Bands  of  Cossacks — a  wild 
kind  of  cavalry,  brought  from  the  extreme  limits  of  the  empire — • 
hovered  near  the  line  of  march,  and  slew  all  the  straggling-  and 
foraging-  parties  they  could  discover.  Houses,  villages,  and 
towns  likely  to  afford  shelter  were  so  eifectually  destroyed,  that 
frequently  it  would  have  been  difhcult  to  say  where  they  stood. 
The  crops  of  g-rain  were  likewise  cut,  and  carried  away  or  de- 
stroyed, and  the  stacks  of  hay  were  universally  burned.  Nor 
were  these  devastations  committed  ag-ainst  the  will  of  the  unhappy 
inhabitants.  The  Russians — nobles,  priests,  and  serfs,  all  classes 
— for  the  time  laid  aside  their  mutual  jealousies,  and  united  in  a 
warm  attachment  to  the  emperor,  and  so  bitter  a  hatred  of  the 
French,  that  they  voluntarily  ruined  themselves  to  defeat  the 
iniquitous  invasion  of  their  country.  By  Napoleon,  as  well  as  by 
many  others,  it  was  believed  that  the  Russian  serfs,  in  the  hope 
of  freedom,  would  have  hailed  and  succoured  the  French  as  libe- 
rators ;  but  these  enslaved  classes  did  not,  by  their  conduct, 
warrant  this  presumption.  Brought  up  with  two  leading-  ideas — 
veneration  of  God  and  the  emperor — they  shrunk  everywhere 
from  the  profane  violators  of  their  country,  and  entertained  a 
thorough  distrust  and  horror  of  all  Napoleon's  professions. 

Besides  setting  fire  to  their  hamlets,  the  peasantry,  says 
Scott,  "  proclaimed  the  punishment  of  death  to  all  of  their  own 
order  who,  from  avarice  or  fear,  should  be  tempted  to  supply  the 
enemy  with  provisions ;  and  they  inflicted  it  without  mercy  on 
such  as  incurred  the  penalty.  It  is  an  admitted  fact,  that  when 
the  French,  in  order  to  induce  their  refractory  prisoners  to  labour 

*  General  Barclfiy  was  a  Scotsman  by  extraction,  and  a  German  l)y 
birtli. 
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in  their  service,  branded  some  of  them  on  the  hand  with  the  letter 
N,  as  a  sign  that  they  were  the  serfs  of  Napoleon,  one  peasant  laid 
his  hand  on  a  log*  of  wood,  and  struck  it  otf  with  an  axe  which 
he  held  in  the  other,  in  order  to  free  himself  from  the  supposed 
thraldom."  "While  such  stubborn  independence  from  the  pea- 
santry dismayed  the  French  invaders,  they  were  not  less  as- 
tonished with  the  patriotic  ardour  of  the  nobles,  who  everywhere 
deserted  their  mansions,  and  left  them  a  prey  to  the  invading 
army.  The  accounts  given  of  these  chateaux,  many  of  Avhich 
were  splendid  buildings,  are  exceedingly  affecting'.  Labaume,  a 
French  officer,  maintains  that  he  one  day  saw  two  neat  chateaux 
completely  ravaged.  Halting  at  the  second,  he  passed  through 
a  delightful  gai-den,  with  beautiful  walks  tastefully  arranged. 
The  pavilions,  which  had  been  newly  decorated,  now  presented  a 
picture  of  the  most  frightful  desolation.  The  valuable  furniture 
was  broken  in  pieces,  fragments  of  the  most  beautiful  china  were 
scattered  about  the  garden,  and  many  fine  paintings  had  been 
torn  from  their  frames,  and  were  dispersed  by  the  winds.  At  a 
village  which  a  band  of  the  French  one  day  reached,  they  found 
the  seigneur,  or  feudal  proprietor,  surrounded  by  a  number  of 
men  armed  with  scythes,  poles,  and  other  rude  weapons,  as  if 
resolved  to  make  a  stand.  A  few  shots  from  the  invading  force 
speedily  dispersed  this  miserable  group  ;  the  chief  alone  evincing 
firmness  on  this  trying  occasion.  Awaiting  the  approach  of  the 
French  soldiers,  armed  with  a  poniard,  he  menaced  all  who 
summoned  him  to  surrender.  "  How  can  I  survive  the  dis- 
honour of  my  country ! "  cried  he  in  uncontrollable  and  frantic 
•indignation.  "  Our  altars  are  no  more!  Our  empire  is  disgraced! 
Take  my  life,  it  is  odious  to  me  ! "  Some  of  the  soldiers  tried  to 
calm  his  fury,  and  endeavoured  to  wrench  the  poniard  from  his 
hand ;  but  this  only  exasperated  him  the  more.  The  result  may 
he  anticipated.  Listening  only  to  feelings  of  vengeance,  the 
French  soldiers  killed  the  unfortunate  noble  with  repeated  stabs 
of  the  bayonet. 

By  incessant  marching,  the  van  of  the  army,  with  Bonaparte 
at  its  head,  reached  and  took  possession  of  "NVitepsk,  on  the  Dwina. 
after  a  brief  engagement.  This  was  on  the  28th  of  July.  Witepsk, 
like  every  other  place,  was  deserted  by  nearly  all  the  inhabi- 
tants, and  every  useful  article  removed.  Having  reached  this 
point,  with  only  one  large  town — Smolensk,  or  Smolensk©,  as  it 
is  indifferently  called  —  between  him  and  Moscow,  Napoleon 
confidently  believed  that  Alexander  would  send  to  propose 
terms  of  peace  ;  but  no  letter  arrived ;  and  every  day  added  to 
the  difficulties  of  his  position.  Already,  by  desertion,  fatigue, 
famine,  and  wounds,  the  French  army  had  lost  nearly  a  third 
of  its  numbers.  In  the  progress  of  the  march,  the  soldiers 
first  experienced  the  loss  of  wine,  then  spirits,  beer,  water,  and 
bread.  For  several  days  at  a  time,  the  only  food  that  could  be 
got  was  roots ;  and  on  arriving  at  Witepsk,  the  principal  fare  of 
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larg-e  city" would  have  afforded  quarters  and  provisions  to  his 
troops,  on  which  he  could  have  fallen  back,  if  necessary,  from 
Moscow.  He  now  perceived  the  enormous  magnitude  of  his 
enterprise.  It  was  not  alone  a  war  against  the  emperor  of 
Russia  ;  it  was  a  war  against  the  whole  nation — a  complication 
of  wars.  He  had  not  only  to  jSght  against  soldiers,  but  against 
the  people ;  and,  what  was  worse,  a  wilderness,  remote,  barren, 
infinite.  To  aggravate  his  difficulties,  Murat,  Ney,  and  other 
generals,  on  whom  were  his  main  dependence,  loudly  murmured 
against  the  undertaking.  He  overruled  their  objections,  and, 
pointing  to  Moscow  as  the  goal  of  peace  and  security,  issued 
orders  to  proceed  still  onward  on  the  march. 

The  army  accordingly,  after  a  stay  of  only  four  days  at  Smo- 
lensk, set  out  for  Moscow,  a  distance  of  279  miles,  which  was 
expected  to  be  traversed  in  fifteen  days.  Difficulties  of  an  ap- 
palling kind  now  presented  themselves  at  every  step.  Much  of 
the  way  lay  through  marshes  and  forests ;  and  almost  every  day 
there  was  an  obscure  battle,  which  thinned  the  ranks  and  dispi- 
rited the  soldiers.  Not  all  the  blandishments  of  Napoleon,  nor  a 
profuse  distribution  of  decorations— small  bits  of  ribbon,  usually 
much  prized  by  the  French — could  compensate  the  privations 
which  were  endured.  A  common  kind  of  spirit,  mixed  with  nar- 
cotic plants,  had  been  procured  by  many  of  the  soldiers,  and,  ex- 
hausted with  hunger  and  fatigue,  they  conceived  that  this  liquor 
would  cheer  them  ;  but  after  a  brief  intoxication,  they  sank  in  a 
stupor,  and  died  on  the  wayside.  The  spectacle  of  these  dying 
wretches  was  frightful.  They  were  seen,  squatted  in  ditches, 
unable  to  move  another  step,  their  half-open,  watery,  and  lack- 
lustre eyes  staring  unconsciously  around.  Death  g-radually  seized 
their  whole  frame,  and  they  expired  sullenly,  without  a  groan. 

No  engagement  of  any  moment  took  place  till  the  7th  of  Sep- 
tember, when  was  fought  the  battle  of  the  Borodino,  or  Moskwa, 
as  it  was  indifferently  called.  In  this  famous  encounter,  in 
which  the  Russians  were  commanded  by  Kutusoff,  the  French 
were  the  victors,  and  had  the  way  cleared  for  them  to  Moscow. 
It  was,  however,  a  dear-bought  triumph.  The  slaughter  had 
been  immense.  The  loss  of  the  French  amounted  to  upwards  of 
50,000  men,  including  forty-three  generals ;  that  of  the  Russians 
was  32,000,  with  fifty  generals.  The  French,  it  is  said,  fired  on 
this  occasion  90,000  cannon,  and  each  soldier  used  100  cartridges : 
60,000  men  and  25,000  horses  were  either  burnt  or  buried  on 
the  field  of  battle.  "  As  we  passed  over  the  ground  which  the 
Russians  had  occupied,"  says  Labaume  in  his  account  of  the 
campaign,  "  we  were  able  to  judge  of  the  immense  loss  that  they 
had  sustained.  On  many  places  the  bursting  of  the  shells  had 
promiscuously  heaped  together  men  and  horses.  The  fire  of  our 
howitzers  had  been  so  destructive,  that  mountains  of  dead  bodies 
were  scattered  over  the  plain  ;  and  the  few  places  that  were  not 
encumbered  with  the  slain,  were  covered  with  broken  lances;, 
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muskets,  helmets,  and  cuirasses,  or  with  g'rape-shot  and  bullets, 
as  numerous  as  hailstones  after  a  violent  storm.  The  most  horrid 
spectacle,  however,  was  the  interior  of  the  ravines  :  almost  all 
the  wounded  who  were  able  to  drag-  themselves  along-,  had  taken 
refuge  in  these  hollows,  to  avoid  the  shot.  These  miserable 
wretches — heaped  one  upon  another,  and  almost  suifocated  with 
blood,  uttering-  the  most  dreadful  groans,  and  invoking  death 
with  piercing  cries — eagerly  besought  us  to  put  an  end  to  their 
torments.  We  had  no  means  of  relieving*  them,  and  could  only 
deplore  the  calamities  inseparable  from  a  v.ar  so  atrocious." 
Segur  heightens  this  melancholy  picture.  In  speaking  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  Russians,  he  mentions,  "  that  one  of  these  poor 
fellows  lived  for  several  days  in  the  carcase  of  a  horse,  which  had 
been  gutted  by  a  shell,  and  the  inside  of  which  he  gnawed. 
Some  were  seen  straightening  their  broken  leg,  by  tying  a 
branch  of  a  tree  tightly  against  it,  then  supporting  themselves 
with  another  branch,  and  walking  in  this  manner  to  the  next 
village." 

The  town  of  Mojaisk  was  next  captured ;  but,  like  all  the  other 
towns,  it  contained  neither  inhabitants  nor  provisions,  and  being 
of  wood,  it  was  left  in  flames,  amidst  which  hundreds  of  the 
wounded,  and  those  too  feeble  to  fly,  were  consumed.  Mental 
torture,  with  bodily  infirmity,  now  almost  drove  Napoleon  to 
despair ;  and  in  this  state  of  inquietude  he  took  the  road  to 
Moscow  with  the  collected  wreck  of  his  army. 

As  the  French  approached  the  capital  of  the  Russian  empire, 
the  inhabitants  in  this  part  of  the  country,  as  elsewhere,  fled 
before  them,  leaving  nothing  but  a  desert  of  scorched  fields  and 
smoking  houses.  The  determined  resolution  with  which  this  de- 
vastation continued  to  be  effected  greatly  appalled  Bonaparte ; 
but  he  still  consoled  himself  with  the  reflection,  that  Moscow 
would  offer  a  compensation  for  all  privations.  On  reaching  !Mos- 
cow,  as  he  believed,  the  whole  object  of  the  expedition  would  be 
accomplished :  the  Russian  citizens  would  submit  to  the  French 
emperor  ;  he  would  dictate  to  them  his  laws,  and  offer  them  his 
protection ;  after  the  first  shock  of  the  entrance  of  the  foreign 
army  into  the  city,  trade  and  commerce  would  assume  their 
accustomed  routine  ;  the  inhabitants  would  walk  in  the  streets 
peacefully ;  the  merchants  would  re-open  their  shops  ;  and,  except 
that  Moscow  would  be  in  the  possession  of  the  French  instead  of 
the  Russian  emperor,  all  would  be  as  it  was.  Such  were  the 
hopes  of  Napoleon  ;  hopes  doomed,  however,  to  be  miserably  dis- 
appointed. 

It  was  two  o'clock  on  the  afternoon  of  the  1 4th  of  September 
when  the  advanced  guards  of  the  French  army,  reaching  the  top 
of  the  last  eminence  which  lay  between  them  and  Moscow, 
caught  their  first  glimpse  of  the  famous  city,  termed  by  native 
poets  "  Moscow  with  the  golden  cupolas."  The  picture  was  one 
of  enchantment.    There,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile  plain,  through 
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whole  divisions  of  men  consisted  of  a  nauseous  kind  of  brotli 
made  of  rye.  The  consequence  was,  an  extensive  prevalence  of 
dysentery  and  typhus  fever  ;  and  as  there  were  no  hospitals,  nor 
comfort  of  any  kind,  thousands  daily  dropped  down  and  died. 
For  upwards  of  a  hundred  miles  the  line  of  march  was  marked 
not  less  by  devastation,  than  by  bodies  of  men  and  horses  scat- 
tered about  in  all  directions.  The  sufferings  of  the  foot  soldiers 
were  also  undermining-  discipline.  Many  of  the  less  zealous 
in  the  cause  had  begun  to  grumble  with  the  aimless  object  of  the 
enterprise,  and  to  desert  in  considerable  bodies.  Instead,  how- 
ever, of  returning,  they  went  off  on  predatory  excursions  on  their 
own  account,  murdering  and  robbing  all  the  natives  who  fell 
into  their  hands,  and  living  a  life  of  dissipation  as  long  as  the 
means  of  indulgence  were  within  their  reach.  Ultimately,  all 
these  marauders  were  cut  down  without  mercy  by  the  Cossacks, 
or  by  armed  bands  of  the  enraged  peasantiy. 

To  bring  in  supplies  from  points  at  a  distance  from  the  line  of 
march,  troops  scoured  the  country,  seizing  without  mercy  every- 
thing which  could  be  of  use.  The  hearts  of  the  more  compas- 
sionate officers  were  often  pained  with  the  affecting  spectacle 
which  these  incursions  presented.  What  constituted  the  whole 
fortune  of  families — carts  and  horses,  provender,  clothing,  and 
food — were  relentlessly  seized.  In  entering  towns  which  were 
suddenly  and  unexpectedly  environed,  there  was  a  universal  pil- 
lage. Describing  the  entrance  of  a  division  into  one  of  the  towns, 
Labaume  says,  "  As  we  advanced  towards  the  centre  of  the  town, 
we  observed,  in  every  street,  crowds  of  soldiers  robbing  the  houses, 
altogether  regardless  of  the  cries  of  the  wretched  inhabitants,  or 
the  tears  of  the  mothei*s,  who,  on  bended  knees,  begged  for  their 
own  lives  and  those  of  their  children.  This  insatiable  rage  for 
plunder  was  justified  by  some  who,  famishing,  only  sought  for 
provisions ;  but  others,  under  this  pretence,  rifled  the  dwellings 
of  their  contents,  and  even  robbed  the  women  and  children  of 
the  clothes  with  which  they  were  covered." 

The  increasing  difficulties  of  the  march  induced  the  more 
cautious  advisers  of  Napoleon  to  counsel  either  his  fortifying 
and  remaining  in  Witepsk  till  the  succeeding  spring,  or  his 
returning  to  Wilna  or  Warsaw.  But  these  counsels,  though 
often  renewed  and  discussed,  were  uniformly  repelled.  Haunted 
with  the  image  of  captive  Moscow,  or  at  least  of  Smolensk, 
Bonaparte  was  determined  to  proceed ;  and  there  was  the  greater 
urgency  for  this  movement,  as  there  could  not,  at  Witepsk, 
be  gathered  together  on  any  occasion  more  than  twenty-four 
hours'  provisions.  To  return  to  Poland  would  have  been  a  con- 
fession of  defeat,  and  that  was  not  for  an  instant  to  be  thought 
of.  Impelled  onward,  therefore,  by  necessity,  as  well  as  by 
restlessness  of  mind,  it  was  resolved  to  leave  Witepsk  ;  and  the 
army,  forming^  a  junction  on  the  10th  of  August,  marched  on 
Smolensk. 
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MARCH  TO  SMOLENSK  AND  MOSCOW. 

After  leaving"  Witepsk,  the  engagements  were  more  frequent 
and  fierce.  The  Russians  had  partly  changed  their  tactics.  The 
object  was  now  to  wear  out  and  keep  the  invaders  in  check ;  so 
that,  by  detaining  them  on  the  way,  they  would  find  it  impos- 
sible to  retreat  before  the  approach  of  winter.  At  Smolensk,  a 
large  fortified  city  on  the  Dnieper,  a  Russian  army,  under  Bar- 
clay de  Tolly,  made  a  resolute  stand,  in  order  to  cover  the  re- 
moval of  the  inhabitants  with  all  transportable  stores.  The 
prospect  of  fighting  here  a  distinct  battle,  on  a  large  scale,  de- 
lighted Napoleon ;  for  all  his  successes  had  arisen  from  general- 
ship in  great  battles.  "  Now  I  have  them ! "  said  he,  on  coming 
in  sight  of  the  Russian  army.  A  bombardment  of  the  city  ensued, 
and  the  Russian  forces  were  attacked  with  all  the  usual  energy 
of  the  French  commanders.  After  a  desperate  struggle  (August 
18),  Smolensk  was  taken,  the  Russians  retiring,  according  to 
their  ordinary  practice ;  yet  the  victory,  when  achieved,  proved 
utterly  worthless.  On  the  evening  of  the  day  of  battle,  thick 
columns  of  smoke  were  seen  to  rise  from  different  quarters,  and 
presently  torrents  of  flame  were  distinctly  observed,  spreading 
with  incredible  rapidity  in  various  directions.  The  whole  city 
was  speedily  on  fire,  and,  in  the  middle  of  a  fine  summer's  night, 
presented  to  the  bewildered  gaze  of  the  French  army  the  spectacle 
of  a  vast  volcano. 

Next  day  the  French  entered  Smolensk,  everywhere  marching 
over  scattered  ruins  and  dead  bodies.  Palaces  yet  burning, 
showed  walls  half  destroyed  by  the  flames  ;  and  strewn  amidst 
the  fallen  wreck,  were  the  blackened  carcasses  of  the  unfortunate 
inhabitants  whom  the  fire  had  overtaken.  The  few  houses  that 
remained  were  completely  filled  by  the  rapacious  soldiery  ;  while 
at  the  door  stood  the  miserable  proprietor,  without  an  asylum, 
deploring  the  death  of  his  children  and  the  loss  of  his  fortune. 
Amidst  the  universal  havoc,  some  of  the  churches  had  escaped 
destruction,  and  in  these  were  crowded  hundreds  of  unhappy 
victims,  who  had  escaped  the  conflagration.  In  the  great  cathe- 
dral, venerated  by  the  Russians,  might  be  seen  whole  families, 
aged  men  and  children,  prostrated  before  the  altars,  and  appealing 
to  Heaven  for  the  succour  which  man  had  denied.  The  solenmity 
of  these  spectacles  of  misery  was,  in  the  meanwhile,  broken  by 
the  loud  shouts  of  the  victors  and  the  clanging  sounds  of  military 
music.  ''  The  afi'air  of  Smolensk,"  as  it  is  called  by  historians, 
cost  the  Russians  12,000  soldiers,  and  the  French  4000.  The 
approaches  to  the  city  were  heaped  vrith  dead  bodies,  and  the 
wounded,  left  on  the  ground  for  want  of  hospitals,  presented  the 
most  harrowing  spectacle. 

The  destruction  of  Smolensk  by  the  Russians  dismayed  and 
perplexed  Napoleon.     He  had  confidently  expected  that  this  fine 
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which  the  Traters  of  the  Moskwa  were  seen  meandering",  rose 
a  thousand  towers  and  steeples  crowned  with  golden  halls — a 
thousand  domes  flashing  and  hlazing-  in  the  light  of  the  sun. 
Ravished  by  these  glistening  colours,  the  eye,  on  looking  at  the 
city  more  narrowly,  discerned  its  myriads  of  houses  of  aU  mate- 
rials— wood,  brick,  stone  ;  of  .all  styles  of  architecture — Gothic, 
modern,  and  nondescript ;  and  of  all  proportions — from  the  man- 
sion of  the  grandee  to  the  hut  of  the  artisan.  It  was  the  boasted 
capital  of  a  barbarous  empire  ;  luxury  and  wretchedness,  gold 
and  filth,  quaint  magnificence  and  miry  poverty,  all  huddled 
together,  vrith  the  brilliant  points  exposed  to  the  sun's  rays.  As 
the  French  soldiers  gazed  on  the  spectacle,  their  hearts  swelled 
proudly,  and  as  the  cry  of  "  Moscow  !  Moscow ! "  rolled  along 
the  ranks,  many  were  already  anticipating  the  time  when,  iu 
their  old  age,  they  would  look  back  upon  the  present  as  the  most 
honourable  moment  in  their  lives,  and  be  able  to  say  to  a  new 
generation,  "I  was  also  in  the  army  of  Moscow."  Napoleon 
himself  partook  of  the  general  enthusiasm.  Surveying  the  scene 
beneath  him,  he  exclaimed,  "  There  at  last  is  the  famous  city  ! '' 
His  next  exclamation,  however,  betrayed  the  anxiety  under  which 
he  had  been  labouring — "  It  was  high  time ! " 

As  is  usual  on  such  occasions.  Napoleon  expected  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  of  the  principal  men  of  the  city,  to  surrender  it 
into  his  hands.  He  waited  till  evening,  the  whole  of  his  forces 
in  the  meantime  coming  up,  and  the  scouts  of  Murat  advancing 
to  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  and  even  mingling  with  the  Cossacks 
in  the  rear  of  the  retreating  Russian  army.  Still  no  deputation 
arrived,  and  Napoleon  now  became  anxious.  Was  it  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Moscow  were  ignorant  of  the  formality  which 
it  Vv-as  necessary  for  a  capital  to  go  through  when  it  surrendered  ? 
Or  was  it  that  the  nobles  were  removing  with  their  effects  ? 
Rumours  began  to  reach  him  that  the  city  was  deserted.  Some 
of  the  scouts  had  penetrated  into  the  streets,  and  found  all  silent, 
as  if  the  population  were  either  gone,  or  were  asleep.  Several 
Frenchmen  too,  who  had  been  resident  in  Moscow,  came  out  of 
their  hiding-places,  and,  joining  their  countrymen,  made  the 
same  report.  Napoleon  could  scarcely  at  first  credit  it :  it  was 
so  contrary  to  all  his  experience  of  war  or  human  nature,  that  an 
entire  city  should  be  abandoned  by  its  population,  because  it  was 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy.  That  a  few  of  the 
most  influential  inhabitants  should  do  so,  was  nothing  wonderful ; 
but  that  all — merchants,  tradesmen,  artificers,  who  had  little  to 
lose  by  the  change  of  masters — should  voluntarily  incur  ruin  by 
leaving  their  habitations,  and  fleeing  into  the  country  beyond, 
was  a  circumstance  utterly  unprecedented.  The  disagreeable 
truth,  however,  soon  became  too  plain  to  be  longer  disbelieved. 
The  city  had  been  deserted  :  none  were  left  in  it  except  a  few 
thousands  of  prowling  vagabonds,  the  refuse  of  the  population, 
who  remained  behind  to  plunder,  along  with  a  few  French  and 
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foreign  residents,  whom  the  retreating  Russians  could  not  carry 
away. 

To  understand  how  this  had  been  brought  about,  it  is  necessary 
to  look  back  a  Httle.  The  Emperor  Alexander,  on  being  forced 
to  retreat  before  the  French,  had  retired  into  the  heart  of  his 
empire,  to  superintend  in  person  the  preparations  which  it  was 
necessary  to  make  there,  leaving,  as  we  have  seen,  his  generals 
to  oppose  the  French  on  their  march.  He  proceeded  to  Moscovv', 
a  city  rarely  visited  by  the  Russian  czars,  and,  in  consequence  of 
its  wealth,  and  the  number  of  nobles  who  resided  in  it,  somewhat 
jealous  of  the  consequences  which  might  result  from  such  visits 
of  an  autocratic  master.  The  excess  of  the  danger,  however, 
removed  every  feeling  of  mutual  suspicion  between  the  emperor 
and  his  subjects ;  and  when  Alexander  reached  the  ancient  city, 
he  was  received  with  bursts  of  enthusiasm,  and  with  offers  of 
money  and  other  supplies,  such  as  he  could  not  have  expected. 
One  merchant  alone  put  down  his  name  for  50,000  rubles,  which 
was  equal  to  two-thirds  of  his  fortime,  and  paid  the  sum  next 
day.  A  fever  of  patriotism  seized  all  ranks ;  and  before  Alexander 
left  Moscow,  he  was  convinced  that  its  population  would  do 
their  duty. 

After  the  emperor's  departure,  the  inhabitants  of  Moscow 
watched  with  intense  interest  the  approach  of  the  French.  "While 
Napoleon  was  yet  at  a  great  distance,  and  long  before  the  battle 
of  the  Moskwa  had  been  fought,  many  left  the  city;  the  rest 
were  encouraged  and  stimulated  by  the  proclamations  of  the 
governor-general,  Count  Rostopchin,  who  held  out  hopes  that 
the  French  would  be  defeated  ere  they  reached  Moscow,  and 
forced  to  retreat.  At  the  same  time  he  made  preparations  for 
their  arrival,  in  case  his  predictions  should  fail.  A  huge  balloon 
was  constructed  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  which  was  to 
rise  in  the  air,  and  hover  over  the  French  army,  showering  down 
balls  and  fire  upon  the  French  emperor  and  Ids  staff.  Lastly, 
lest  this  device  should  prove  fruitless,  a  vast  quantity  of  com- 
bustibles and  fireworks  were  accumulated,  to  be  stowed  in  the 
houses  at  the  proper  time,  so  as  to  blow  up  the  invader  and  his 
army  in  a  general  explosion,  and  save  Europe.  Such  was  the 
resolute  spirit  in  which  Rostopchin  waited  at  Moscow  for  the 
approach  of  the  enemy.  He  was  determined  to  burn  the  city, 
rather  than  allow  it  to  shelter  the  invader. 

About  a  fortnight  before  the  arrival  of  the  French,  the  general 
emigration  had  commenced.  The  archives  of  the  city,  and  the 
public  treasure,  were  removed  by  the  orders  of  Rostopchin  ;  the 
merchants  next  began  to  shift  their  property  ;  and  at  last  the 
whole  countiy,  for  miles  round,  was  covered  by  crowds  of  fugitives, 
turning  to  take  a  last  look  of  their  beloved  Moscow.  The  news 
of  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa  completed  the  evacuation  of  the  city. 
Rostopchin  indeed  hoped  at  first  that  Kutusoff  would  fight  another 
battle  with  the  French  in  the  \'icimty  of  Moscow ;  but  when  that 
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general  saw  fit  to  retreat  still  farther,  lie  perceived  that  no  time 
was  to  be  lost  in  carrying-  his  desperate  desig-n  of  destroying  the 
city  into  execution.  So  few  inhabitants  now  remained,  that  con- 
cealment as  to  his  intentions  was  no  longer  necessary.  On  the 
night  of  the  13th  of  September,  therefore,  while  the  French  werg 
hastening  on  to  take  possession  of  their  prize,  emissaries  were  going 
round,  by  Rostopchin's  orders,  knocking  at  every  door,  and  warn- 
ing those  who  still  lingered  to  leave  the  city.  Fusses,  and  mate- 
rials for  conflagration,  were  introduced  into  the  empty  houses  and 
shops,  and  placed  where  they  would  be  likely  to  produce  the 
greatest  damage.  To  prevent  any  attempts  to  extinguish  the 
iires  when  they  arose,  the  fire-engines  were  carried  off.  The 
wretched  citizens,  who  had  remained  to  the  last  in  their  houses, 
were  now  obliged  to  take  to  flight,  urged  equally  by  the  stern 
measures  of  Rostopchin,  and  their  fear  of  the  French.  A  stream 
of  fugitives — men,  women,  and  children — poured  out  at  the  gate 
of  Kolomna,  carrying  with  them  whatever  they  esteemed  dearest. 
Men  might  be  seen  harnessed  to  carts,  dragging  their  wives, 
their  children,  their  aged  parents,  or  the  little  remains  of  their 
property.  None  apparently  remained  in  the  city  except  the 
foreigi/ residents,  some  soldiers  and  officers  of  police,  and  a  few 
thousands  of  abandoned  wretches,  the  dregs  of  the  population,  a 
great  proportion  of  whom  were  released  from  the  various  prisons 
for  the  occasion.  To  this  savage  horde,  rushing  about  the  streets 
with  ferocious  joy,  and  delighted  with  the  universal  turmoil,  and 
the  prospect  of  p'^illage  which  it  afforded  them,  was  intrusted  the 
task  of  setting  fire  to  the  city  on  the  arrival  of  the  French.  Such 
was  the  condition  of  Moscow  when  the  French  entered  it.  The 
army,  the  nobles,  and  the  merchants  gone — Rostopchin  and  the 
whole  population  gone  :  none  left  to  negotiate  the  surrender,  nor 
to  welcome  the  conqueror,  but  a  few  Frenchmen  in  hiding',  and  a 
squalid  crew  of  criminals  and  bacchanals  hallooing  in  the  deserted 
streets.  To  Napoleon  the  disappointment  must  have  been  no 
doubt  severe.  He  concealed  his  feelings,  however,  and  only 
shrugging  his  shoulders,  exclaimed,  "Ah,  the  Russians  little 
know  as  yet  the  effect  which  the  taking  of  their  capital  will  pro- 
duce upon  them!" 

Napoleon  entered  the  city  after  dark  on  the  14th  of  September ; 
and  stopping  at  one  of  the  houses  in  the  suburbs,  took  up  his 
residence  for  the  night,  while  the  army  quartered  all  around. 
Rumours  of  the  intended  conflagration  reached  him,  and  he  could 
take  no  rest.  Every  moment  he  was  sending  out  to  learn  the 
state  of  things  in  the  city.  At  length,  about  two  in  the  morning, 
he  was  informed  that  a  fire  had  broken  out,  "  A  fire-balloon," 
says  Segur,  "  had  settled  in  the  palace  of  Prince  Trubetskoi,  and 
consumed  it :  this  was  the  signal.  Fire  had  immediately  been 
set  to  the  Exchange ;  Russian  police-officers  had  been  seen  stir- 
ring it  up  with  tarred  lances.  Here  howitzer  shells,  perfidiously 
placed,  had  discharged  themselves  in  the  stoves  of  several  houses, 
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and  wounded  the  military  who  crowded  round  them.  Retiring- 
to  other  quarters,  which  were  still  standing,  they  sought  fresh 
retreats ;  but  when  they  were  on  the  point  of  entering-  houses 
closely  shut  up  and  uninhabited,  they  heard  faint  explosions 
within ;  these  were  succeeded  by  a  light  smoke,  which  imme- 
diately became  thick  and  black,  then  reddish,  and  lastly  the 
colour  of  fire,  and  presently  the  whole  edifice  was  involved  in 
flames."  So  it  continued  during  the  night ;  and  at  daybreak, 
when  Napoleon  hastened  into  the  streets,  black  smoke  was  seen 
issuing  from  under  the  iron  roofs  of  hundreds  of  houses  in  all 
quarters  of  the  city.  Giving  instructions  to  the  soldiers  to  use 
their  exertions  to  suppress  the  fire,  he  entered  the  Kremlin,  the 
central  part  of  Moscow,  and  the  site  of  the  ancient  palace  of  the 
czars.  Here,  after  inspecting  the  various  wonders  of  the  place, 
he  employed  himself  in  writing  proposals  of  peace  to  the  Emperor 
Alexander ;  thus  carrying-  into  effect  the  proudest  aim  of  a  con- 
queror— that  of  dictating  terms  to  a  rival  in  his  own  capital.  In 
this  case,  however,  the  honour  was  an  empty  one ;  the  capital  was 
deserted ;  and  at  the  moment  he  was  writing  his  letter,  flames 
were  blazing  around. 

During  daylight  of  the  15th  the  conflagration  still  con- 
tinued ;  the  houses,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  during  the  night, 
were  consumed  to  ashes.  It  appeared,  however,  that  the  efforts 
made  by  the  French  to  subdue  the  fire  were  producing  effect,  and 
hopes  were  entertained  that  the  progress  of  the  destructive  element 
might  be  arrested.  The  approach  of  njght  put  an  end  to  these 
hopes.  The  incendiaries,  who  had  concealed  themselves  during  the 
day,  rushed  out  of  their  hiding-places,  armed  with  torches,  and 
recommenced  their  horrible  work.  Many  of  them  were  cut  down 
by  the  French,  reeling  in  a  state  of  drunkenness  through  the 
streets,  or  in  the  act  of  setting  fire  to  houses.  Their  numbers,  how- 
ever, increased,  and  defied  the  vigilance  of  the  soldiery.  Although 
masters  of  Moscow,  the  French  troops  could  not  find  safe  quarters 
in  it.  Fearful  of  being  burned  alive  in  the  houses,  if  they  remained 
within  the  city,  they  were  obliged  to  bivouac  without  its  gates. 
Meanwhile  Napoleon  continued  in  the  Kremlin,  issuing  his  orders 
in  quick  succession.  The  palace  had  several  times  been  threatened 
with  the  fate  of  others  of  the  great  buildings,  the  wind  carrying- 
the  flames  and  showers  of  sparks  in  that  direction.  Fears  began 
to  be  entertained  that  one  of  the  burning*  brands  which  flew  over 
the  palace  might  alight  on  one  of  the  powder  wagons  which  stood 
in  the  courtyard,  or  on  some  secret  store  of  combustibles  left  by 
Rostopchin.  One  such  brand,  descending  with  true  aim,  might 
heave  emperor  and  his  army  into  the  air  in  one  murderous  ex- 
plosion. The  noise,  the  heat,  the  glare  of  the  flames,  awoke 
Napoleon  from  a  short  sleep.  He  paced  the  apartments  hur- 
riedly^, ever  and  anon  going  to  the  windows  to  watch  the  progress 
of  the  conflagration.  "  Short  and  incoherent  exclamations," 
says  Segur,   "  burst  from  his  labouring  bosom.     ^  What  a  tre- 
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mendous  spectacle !  It  is  their  own  work !  So  many  palaces ! 
What  extraordinary  resolution!  What  men!  These  are  Scy- 
thians indeed ! '"  i  " 

At  last  the  cry  arose,  "  The  Kremlin  is  on  fire  ! "  The  intelli- 
gence was  true.  Twice  the  flames  had  reached  the  huilding-,  and 
twice  they  had  been  extinguished ;  hut  the  third  time,  an  incen- 
diary had  set  fire  to  a  tower,  where  the  labours  of  the  soldiers 
were  unavailing.  Napoleon  was  forced  to  flee.  Leaving  the 
Kremlin,  he  set  out  for  Peterskoe,  a  residence  of  the  Russian  czar, 
about  three  miles  distant  on  the  road  to  St  Petersburg.  It  was 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  effected  his  escape.  "We  were 
encircled,"  says  Segur,  "  by  a  sea  of  fire,  which  blocked  up  all 
the  gates  of  the  citadel,  and  frustrated  the  first  attempts  that  were 
made  to  depart.  After  some  search  we  discovered  a  postern  gate 
leading  between  the  rocks  to  the  Moskwa.  It  was  by  this  narrow 
passage  that  Napoleon,  his  officers,  and  guard,  escaped  from  the 
Kremlin.  But  what  had  they  gained  by  this  movement  ?  They 
had  approached  nearer  to  the  fire,  and  could  neither  retreat  nor 
remain  where  they  were.  And  how  were  they  to  advance  ?  How 
force  a  passage  through  the  waves  of  this  ocean  of  flame  ?  There 
was  no  time  to  be  lost.  The  roaring  of  the  flames  around  us 
became  every  moment  more  violent.  A  single  narrow  winding 
street  appeared  to  be  the  only  outlet.  The  emperor  rushed  on 
foot,  and  without  hesitation,  into  this  narrow  passage.  He  ad- 
vanced amid  the  crackling  of  the  flames,  the  crash  of  floors,  and 
the  fall  of  burning  timbers,  and  of  the  red-hot  iron  roofs  wliich 
tumbled  around  him.  The  flames,  which  with  impetuous  roar 
consumed  the  edifices  between  which  we  were  proceeding,  spread- 
ing beyond  the  walls,  were  blown  about  by  the  wind,  and  formed 
an  arch  over  our  heads.  We  walked  on  a  ground  of  fire,  beneath 
a  fiery  sky,  and  between  two  walls  of  fire.  The  intense  heat 
burned  our  eyes,  which  we  were  nevertheless  obliged  to  keep 
open,  and  fixed  on  the  danger.  A  consuming  atmosphere,  glow- 
ing ashes,  detached  flames,  parched  our  throats,  and  rendered  our 
respiration  short  and  dry ;  and  we  were  already  almost  suffocated 
with  the  smoke."  At  length  the  emperor  and  his  attendants  were 
extricated  from  the  labyrinth  of  burning  edifices,  and  were  able 
to  make  their  way  to  Peterskoe. 

This  was  on  the  evening  of  the  16th.  The  conflagration,  how- 
ever, raged  till  the  20th,  when  it  ended,  having  lasted  in  all 
six  days.  During  these  six  days,  says  Dr  Lyall  in  his  History 
of  Moscow,  "innumerable  palaces,  crowds  of  noble  mansions, 
and  thousands  of  houses,  bazaars,  shops,  and  warehouses,  con- 
taining the  wealth  and  luxuries  of  the  world,  the  depositaries  of 
science,  of  literature,  and  taste,  the  cabinets  and  galleries,  were  de- 
stroyed. The  total  loss  by  fire  and  the  war  in  the  city  and  govern- 
ment of  Moscow  was  estimated  at  321,000,000  of  rubles"— 
about  £50,000,000  sterhng.  On  the  20th,  Napoleon  returned 
to  Moscow,  and  again  took  up  his  residence  in  the  Kremlin, 
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which,  owing-  to  the  exertions  of  the  troops  after  his  departure, 
had  escaped  with  little  damage.  The  description  given  by  eye- 
witnesses of  the  appearance  of  the  city  and  its  suburbs,  now  that 
the  fire  was  over,  is  horrible  in  the  extreme.  Strict  orders  had 
at  first  been  issued  to  refrain  from  pillage ;  but  these  had  been 
at  last  withdrawn,  and  thousands  of  persons  of  all  descriptions- 
French  and  Russians,  officers  and  privates,  men  of  respectable 
character  and  the  lowest  dregs  of  the  population,  the  refuse  of 
the  Russian  jails — had  for  several  days  been  going  about  thi'ough 
the  streets,  breaking  open  shops,  and  ransacking  houses,  in  quest 
of  such  goods  or  moveables  as  had  escaped  the  fire.  There  had 
been  no  order  or  regularity ;  all  had  been  excess  and  brutal  in- 
dulgence. On  the  road  from  Peterskde  to  Moscow,  the  most 
stra^nge  and  disgusting  scenes  met  the  eyes  of  the  emperor — large 
blazing  bonfires,  in  which  the  fuel  consisted  of  mahogany  furni- 
ture and  gilded  doors ;  around  these,  officers  and  soldiers,  splashed 
and  bedaubed  with  mud  and  dirt,  lying  on  silken  couches,  or  sit- 
ting in  fine  arm-chairs,  their  feet  resting  on  Siberian  furs,  Cash- 
mere shawls,  or  Persian  gold  cloth;  gold  and  silver  plates  in. 
their  hands,  from  which  they  were  ravenously  eating  huge  pieces 
of  half-broiled  horse-flesh.  Round  every  one  of  these  little 
groups  were  gathered  crowds  of  Russian  citizens,  trying  in  some 
cases  to  recover  part  of  their  own  property,  in  others  to  pillage 
their  neighbours,  but  many  of  them  tempted  merely  by  the  fires 
which  the  French  had  kindled,  and  the  horse-flesh  which  they 
were  eating.  Entering  the  suburbs  of  the  city,  the  scenes  which 
offended  the  eye  and  the  other  senses  were  still  more  painfully 
disgusting.  Everywhere  heaps  of  ashes,  and  fragments  of  stone 
and  iron,  blocked  up  the  path ;  and  the  air  was  filled  with  an 
indescribable  stench,  rising  from  such  a  smouldering  chaos  of 
lime,  bricks,  wood,  dead  bodies,  and  all  the  heterogeneous  mass 
of  materials  which  the  imagination  can  conceive  to  be  lodged, 
in  a  great  city.  In  the  gardens,  of  which  there  are  a  great 
number  in  the  suburbs  of  Moscow,  wretched  and  gaunt-looking 
Russians,  of  both  sexes — some  with  scarcely  a  rag  to  cover  them, 
others  clad  in  furs  and  rich  peKsses — were  seen  scrapin^-  the  soil 
with  their  nails,  in  search  of  roots  or  herbs ;  or  fighting  with 
each  other  for  the  thigh-bone  of  a  horse  which  had  been  left  be- 
hind by  the  French.  On  the  banks  of  the  river,  crowds  were 
devouring  handfuls  of  raw  and  sour  corn,  which  they  had  fished 
up  from  the  water,  out  of  a  large  quantity  which  had  been  sunk 
by  the  orders  of  Rostopchin.  Penetrating  farther  into  the  city, 
the  spectator  was  met  by  still  more  striking  disorder :  soldiers 
were  seated  on  bales  of  rich  merchandise,  on  mountains  of  sugar 
and  coffee,  and  surrounded  by  barrels  of  luscious  wines  and  costly 
liqtfeui^,  which  they  were  dealing  out  in  exchange  for  bread, 
meat,  or  gold.  Round  these  auctioneers  reeled  crowds  of  intoxi- 
cated purchasers ;  and  not  far  off,  half  covered  by  heaps  of  ashes, 
might  be  seen  the  corpses  of  poor  wretches,  most  of  them  Rus- 
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sians,  wlio,  in  a  similar  state  of  intoxication,  had  fallen  victims 
to  the  tire. 

The  return  of  Napoleon  put  a  stop  to  many  of  these  scenes  of 
disorder.  The  indiscriminate  pillag-e  was  ordered  to  cease  ;  regi- 
ments were  appointed  in  turn  to  collect  the  property  which  re- 
mained; the  churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  w^ere  evacuated 
by  the  cavalry,  who  had  taken  shelter  in  them ;  the  principal 
streets  were  cleared  ;  and  directions  were  issued  to  secure  the 
Russian  stragglers,  who  still  loitered  in  the  town  and  its  suburbs. 
It  was  too  late,  however,  to  put  this  last  order  into  execution,  as 
most  of  the  Russians,  on  learning  the  emperor's  return,  had  aban- 
doned Moscow,  and  fled  into  the  country.  Nor  was  it  possible 
to  repair  the  losses  caused  by  the  indiscriminate  ;^illage  of  the 
last  six  days.  Quantities  of  provisions,  which,  if  judiciously 
taken  care  of,  would  have  proved  a  welcome  addition  to  the 
army  stores,  had  been  irretrievably  squandered  by  the  thought- 
less soldiers  who  had  obtained  possession  of  them.  But  the  up- 
roar and  confusion  caused  by  the  fire  were  such,  that  even  the 
best-disciplined  army  could  not  have  been  kept  in  check,  or 
obliged  to  obey  orders. 

If  the  desertion  of  Moscow  by  its  inhabitants  was  a  circum- 
stance for  which  Napoleon  was  totally  unprepared,  the  burning 
of  the  city,  we  may  well  conceive,  was  a  still  greater  astonish- 
ment to  him.  Here  he  was  in  the  centre  of  Russia,  in  the  city 
of  Moscow,  in  the  palace  of  the  czars  :  this  had  long-  been  the 
g-oal  of  his  hopes  ;  and  yet  all  his  anticipations  of  the  conse- 
quences of  such  an  event  were  disappointed.  He  was  still  as  far 
as  ever  from  the  conquest  of  Russia ;  and  should  the  inhabitants 
continue  to  manifest  the  same  spirit  of  resistance  which  had 
prompted  them  to  set  fire  to  their  capital  rather  than  submit,  he 
might  march  from  town  to  town,  and  yet  approach  no  nearer  the 
end  of  his  expedition.  Besides,  a  Russian  winter  was  coming 
on  ;  and  how  would  he  be  able  to  make  g-ood  his  quarters  in  the 
midst  of  an  inhospitable  population,  willing'  to  destroy  their  stores 
of  provisions  rather  than  contribute  them  to  the  support  of  the 
invader?  Perplexed  with  these  anxieties.  Napoleon  still  cherished 
the  hope  that  the  czar  would  submit,  and  come  to  terms :  accord- 
ingly, he  waited  at  Moscow  in  expectation  of  Alexander's  reply 
to  the  letter  which  he  had  despatched  on  the  15th.  The  French 
emperor,  however,  had  miscalculated  the  firmness  of  his  rival; 
had,  like  the  rest  of  Europe  up  to  this  moment,  g-iven  him  credit 
for  less  strength  of  character  than  he  possessed.  "  No  pusillani- 
mous dejection!"  was  Alexander's  address  to  his  subjects  when  he 
learned  the  destruction  of  Moscow ;  "  let  us  vow  redoubled 
courage  and  perseverance !  The  enemy  is  in  deserted  Moscow 
as  in  a  tomb,  without  means  of  domination,  or  even  of  existence. 
He  entered  Russia  with  300,000  men,  of  all  countries,  without 
union,  or  any  national  or  religious  bond:  he  has  lost  half  of  them 
by  the  sword,  famine,  and  desertion.     He  has  but  the  wreck  of 
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tliis  army  in  Mosco-w.  He  is  in  the  heart  of  Russia,  and  not 
a  sing'le  Russian  at  his  feet.  Meanwhile,  our  forces  are  in- 
creasing', and  enclosing-  him.  He  is  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty 
population — encompassed  by  armies  which  are  waiting-  for  and 
keepmg-  him  in  check.  To  escape  famine,  he  will  soon  be  oblig-ed 
to  direct  his  flig-ht  through  the  close  ranks  of  our  brave  soldiers. 
Shall  we  then  recede,  when  all  Europe  is  looking  on  and  en- 
couraging us  ? " 

In  the  meantime,  while  Napoleon  was  waiting  in  Moscow,  Murat 
and  part  of  his  army  were  in  pursuit  of  the  Russian  general  Kutu- 
soiF.  Several  engagements  took  place  between  the  wary  Russian 
and  the  chivalrous  king  of  Naples ;  decisive,  however,  of  nothing, 
except  the  obstinacy  of  the  Russians.  Napoleon  became  daify 
more  weary  of  this  protracted  warfare,  more  sensible  of  the 
dangers  of  his  position,  more  anxious  to  bring  the  czar  to  sue  for 
peace.  His  plans  were  undecided.  At  one  time  it  seemed  to  be 
his  intention  to  remain  at  Moscow  through  the  winter  ;  and,  in 
conformity  with  this  design,  or  possibly  merely  as  a  feint  to  de- 
ceive the  Russians,  an  intendant  and  municipal  magistracy  were 
appointed  for  the  city ;  a  theatre  was  erected  amid  the  ruins ; 
first-rate  actors  were  sent  for  from  Paris ;  and  an  Italian  singer 
commenced  giving  entertainments  in  the  Kremlin.  At  another 
time  Napoleon  would,  in  one  of  his  vaunting  moods,  propose  to 
his  assembled  generals  to  march  to  St  Petersburg — a  project  which 
a  few  words  of  common  sense  from  any  of  their  number  were 
sufficient  to  put  aside.  The  only  other  course  which  could  be 
adopted  in  the  circumstances,  was  one  from  which  Napoleon  re- 
volted, and  which  no  one  durst  yet  openly  propose  to  him — it 
was  to  retreat.  The  necessity  of  deciding  upon  something  be- 
came more  and  more  evident.  What  quantity  of  provisions  had 
been  saved  from  the  pillage  of  Moscow,  was  soon  exhausted ;  and 
the  army,  quartered  through  the  city,  was  dependent  on  the 
success  of  parties  of  cavalry,  sent  to  procure  forage  in  the  district 
around.  Soon  all  the  stock  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city 
was  eaten  up,  and  it  became  necessary  for  these  parties  to  extend 
their  foraging  expeditions  to  a  greater  distance,  where,  in  addi- 
tion to  other  difficulties,  they  had  to  contend,  while  pursuing 
their  labour  of  pillage,  with  the  enraged  peasantry,  and  with  bands 
of  roving  Cossacks.  "Our  cattle,"  says  Labaume,  "perished  for 
w^ant  of  forage.  Our  real  miseries  were  disguised  by  an  apparent 
abundance.  We  had  neither  bread  nor  meat ;  yet  our  tables 
were  covered  with  sweetmeats,  sirups,  and  dainties.  Coffee,  and 
every  kind  of  wine,  served  in  crystal  or  china  vases,  convinced  us 
that  luxury  might  be  nearly  allied  to  poverty.  The  extent  and 
the  nature  of  our  wants  rendered  money  of  little  value  to  us,  and 
this  gave  rise  to  an  exchange,  rather  than  a  sale  of  commodities. 
Those  who  had  cloth,  offered  it  for  wine ;  and  he  who  had  a  pelisse, 
could  procure  plenty  of  sugar  and  coffee."  In  addition  to  their 
present  sufferings,  the  French  were  haunted  bv  the  dread  of  the 
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Russian  winter,  of  whose  liorrors  they  had  heard,  but  could  as  yet 
form  only  a  vag'ue  and  undefined  conception.  In  the  meeting's 
between  Murat's  soldiers  and  the  Russians,  during-  occasional 
moments  of  truce,  the  latter  would  tell  them  that  the  winter  was 
at  hand ;  that  indeed  it  should  have,  in  the  natural  course  of 
thing's,  already  commenced ;  that  within  a  fortnight  their  nails 
would  drop  olf,  and  their  arms  fall  out  of  their  benumbed  and 
half-dead  fingers ;  that  their  graves  would  be  the  snows  of 
Russia. 

Still  Napoleon  would  not  decide  upon  a  retreat ;  still  he  hoped 
that  the  czar  would  yield.  His  calculations  were  founded  on 
the  conviction,  that  the  occupation  of  Moscow,  even  in  its  deserted 
state,  was  too  great  a  blow  for  the  nation  to  survive.  "  Millions 
of  money,"  he  said,  "  have  no  doubt  slipped  through  our  hands 
in  consequence  of  the  burning  of  Moscow ;  but  how  many  mil- 
lions is  Russia  losing  !  Her  commerce  is  ruined  for  a  century  to 
come.  The  nation  is  thrown  back  fifty  years :  this  of  itself  is  an 
important  result.  When  the  first  moment  of  enthusiasm  is  past, 
this  reflection  will  fill  them  with  consternation."  The  soldiers, 
for  the  moment,  caught  the  tone  of  the  emperor,  and  endeavoured 
to  please  him,  by  assuming,  as  well  as  they  could,  the  outward 
appearance  of  a  conquering  and  still  high-spirited  army.  Poor 
fellows ! — with  hungry  stomachs,  with  tattered  uniforms,  with 
their  toes  projecting  through  their  torn  shoes — they  would  do 
their  best  to  furbish  themselves  up,  so  as  to  appear  clean  and 
smart  at  a  review ;  and  at  the  sight,  in  front  of  their  ranks,  of 
the  fat  little  man — in  obedience  to  whose  views  or  whims  it  was 
that  they  had  left  their  homes  eight  hundred  leag'ues  away,  and 
come  hither  to  live  on  horse-flesh,  and  blow  their  fellow-men  out 
of  the  world — they  would  still  make  the  air  ring  with  cries  of 
"Vive  I'Empereur." 

All  Napoleon's  efforts  to  induce  the  czar  to  sue  for  peace  failed ; 
a  letter,  which  he  had  despatched  to  Kutusofi"  on  the  6th  October, 
had  produced  no  result.  The  alternative  now  pressed  upon  him — 
to  retreat  out  of  Russia,  or  to  winter  in  Moscow.  There  were 
not  wanting  among  his  officers  men  who  advised  the  latter  course. 
Let  them  make  themselves  as  comfortable  as  possible,  they  said, 
in  the  city ;  let  them  make  every  effort  to  procure  provisions,  by 
sweeping  the  neighbouring  country ;  to  lessen  the  consumption 
of  forage,  and  increase  the  supply  of  food,  let  all  the  spare  horses 
be  salted  down  and  barrelled.  With  these  preparations,  they 
would  be  able  to  defy  the  Russian  winter,  and  wait  patiently  for 
the  arrival  of  spring.  Strange  picture ! — an  army  shut  up  for  a 
winter  in  a  ruined  and  smoke-blackened  city,  amusing  themselves 
with  balls,  operas,  and  theatricals,  and  living  the  meanwhile  on 
salted  horse-flesh  !  Napoleon,  however,  could  not  bring  himself 
to  entertain  the  idea  of  wintering  in  Moscow  ;  his  thoughts  were 
in  Paris,  from  which  he  had,  for  some  time,  received  no  commu- 
nication—  the  despatches  having  been  intercepted  in  passing 
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tliroug-h  such  an  extent  of  hostile  territory.  What  might  not 
happen  in  Europe  duiung"  his  absence  !  Mig-ht  not  some  revolu- 
tion occur,  which  would  be  taken  advantage  of  for  his  ruin  by 
his  foreign  allies  or  his  discontented  subjects  1  And  on  his  return 
to  Paris  might  he  not  find  himself  no  long-er  an  emperor  ? 

RETREAT  FR03I  MOSCOW. 

With  feeling's  of  the  deepest  humiliation,  yet  maintaining"  his 
accustomed  bravado  and  pretension,  Napoleon  determined  on  re- 
treating from  Moscow ;  and  a  battle,  fought  between  Kutusoff 
and  Murat  in  the  environs  of  the  city,  showed  him  that  there 
was  no  time  to  lose.  The  order  to  march  was  issued  to  the 
French  troops  on  the  18th  of  October  —  a  month  and  four 
days  after  their  triumphant  entry  into  the  capital.  "Let  us 
march  upon  Kaluga,"  he  said ;  "  and  wo  be  to  those  I  meet 
by  the  way!"  On  the  19th  the  army  quitted  Moscow,  on 
its  way  to  Kaluga.  It  consisted  of  100,000  fighting-  men,  with 
a  number  of  sick ;  for,  anxious  to  give  his  retreat  as  little  the 
appearance  of  a  confession  of  defeat  as  possible,  Napoleon  had 
caused  all  the  hospitals  to  be  evacuated,  and  only  such  of  the  sick 
as  could  not  be  shifted,  amounting-  to  about  1200  men,  to  be 
left  in  Moscow.  Following-  the  army  there  was  a  long-  proces- 
sion of  attendants  and  bag-gage-bearers,  resembling-  the  hordes 
which  we  read  of  in  ancient  history  as  accompanying-  barbarian 
armies  on  their  return  from  successful  invasions.  "  It  consisted,'^ 
says  Seg'ur,  "  of  three  or  four  files  of  infinite  lengi;h,  in  which 
there  was  a  mixtui'e,  a  confusion  of  chaises,  ammunition-wagons, 
handsome  carriages,  and  vehicles  of  every  kind.  Here  trophies 
of  Kussian,  Turkish,  and  Persian  colours,  and  the  gigantic  cross 
of  Iwan  the  Great ;  there  long--bearded  Russian  peasants,  carrying- 
or  driving  along-  our  booty,  of  which  they  constituted  a  part ; 
others  drag-ging  even  wheelbarrows,  filled  with  whatever  they 
could  remove.  The  fools  were  not  likely  to  proceed  in  this  man- 
ner till  the  conclusion  of  the  fii'st  day  ;  but  their  senseless  avidity 
made  them  think  nothing-  of  battles,  and  a  march  of  eig-ht  hundred 
leagues.  Among-  these  army  followers  were  men  of  all  nations, 
without  uniform  and  without  arms,  and  servants  swearing-  in 
eveiy  language,  and  urging,  by  dint  of  shouts  and  blows,  the 
progress  of  elegant  carriages,  drawn  by  pigmy  horses  harnessed 
with  ropes.  They  were  filled  with  provisions,  or  with  the  booty 
saved  from  the  flames.  They  carried  also  Frenchwomen,  with 
their  children,  formerly  happy  inhabitants  of  Moscow,  but  who 
had  now  fled  from  the  hatred  of  the  Muscovites." 

And  now  began  that  retreat  which  will  ever  remain  one  of  the 
most  dreadful  chapters  in  the  bloody  annals  of  war.  On  the  '22d 
of  October  the  emperor  had  fixed  his  quarters  at  Borowsk. 
Here,  though  the  distance  was  ten  leagues  from  Moscow,  was 
distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  the  tremendous  explosion  in  which, 
hj  Napoleon's  orders,  left  to  be  executed  by  the  rear-guard  of  his 
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army,  tlie  Kremlin  was  blown  up.  Next  day  took  place  the 
terrible  battle  of  Maro-Jaroslavitz,  foug'ht  between  the  advanced 
portion  of  the  French  forces  under  Prince  Eug-ene,  and  the  whole 
Russian  army  under  Kutusoff.  The  French  were  victorious  ; 
but  this  battle  had  been  one  of  the  most  desperate  ever  foug-ht ;  and 
on  the  25th,  when  Napoleon  entered  the  town  where  it  took  place, 
and  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  the  scene  which  presented 
itself  shocked  even  his  accustomed  eye.  The  lines  of  the  streets 
could  no  long-er  be  distinguished,  on  account  of  the  number  of 
corpses  heaped  up  in  them,  many  of  them  with  their  heads 
crushed  by  the  wheels  of  the  cannon  which  had  passed  over  them. 
These,  and  the  smoking-  ruins,  and  the  blood-stained  walls,  and 
the  moaning's  of  poor  wounded  wretches  crawling*  along-,  and  the 
doleful  sound  of  the  funeral  march  accompanying-  the  burial  of 
the  slain  officers,  testified  how  obstinate  the  eng-agement  had 
been.  The  victory  of  Maro-Jaroslavitz  only  showed  Napoleon 
the  desperate  position  he  was  in,  and  made  him  more  eager  to 
retreat.  He  was  particularly  anxious  to  reach  Smolensk  before 
the  winter  should  have  set  in  with  severity :  here  he  hoped  to 
find  plenty  of  everything  of  which  the  army  stood  in  need,  and 
the  retreat  beyond  that  point  would  be  easier.  There  were  three 
routes  to  Smolensk,  each  of  which  was  attended  with  its  peculiar 
difficulties.  Napoleon  chose  that  by  Mojaisk,  and  the  field  of 
his  former  bloody  battle  of  Borodino. 

On  the  28th  of  October  the  army  reached  Mojaisk,  leaving  a 
track  of  ruin  and  devastation  behind  them,  and  fronting  a  desert 
equally  horrible.  "  The  fields,"  says  Labaume,  "  trampled  down 
by  thousands  of  horses,  seemed  as  though  they  had  never  been 
cultivated.  The  forests,  cleared  by  the  long  continuance  of  the 
troops,  partook  likewise  of  the  general  desolation.  But  most 
horrible  was  the  multitudes  of  dead  bodies,  which,  deprived  of 
burial  for  fifty-two  days,  scarcely  retained  the  human  form.  As 
we  traversed  the  fields  of  Borodino,  my  consternation  was  inex- 
pressible when  I  found  the  forty  thousand  men  who  had  perished 
there  yet  lying  exposed.  The  whole  plain  was  entirely  covered 
with  them.  None  of  the  bodies  were  more  than  half-buried.  In 
one  place  were  to  be  seen  garments  yet  red  with  blood,  and  bones 
gnawed  by  dogs  and  birds  of  prey ;  in  another  were  broken  arms, 
drums,  trumpets,  and  helmets.  Continuing  our  march  through 
the  plain,  we  heard  at  a  distance  a  feeble  voice  appealing  to  us 
for  succour.  Touched  by  his  plaintive  cries,  some  soldiers  ap- 
proached the  spot,  and  to  their  astonishment  saw  a  French 
soldier  stretched  on  the  ground,  with  both  his  legs  broken.  '  I 
was  wounded,'  said  he,  '  on  the  day  of  the  great  battle.  I  fainted 
from  the  agony  I  endured,  and,  on  recovering  my  senses,  I  found 
myself  in  a  desolate  place,  where  no  one  could  hear  my  cries,  or 
afford  me  relief.  For  two  months  I  daily  dragged  myself  to  the 
brink  of  a  rivulet,  where  I  fed  on  the  grass  and  roots,  and  some 
morsels  of  bread  which  I  found  among  the  dead  bodies.      At 
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niglit  I  laid  myself  down  under  the  shelter  of  some  dead  horse?. 
To-day,  seeing*  you  at  a  distance,  I  summoned  all  my  strength, 
and  happily  crawled  sufficiently  near  your  route  to  make  my 
voice  heard.'"  The  poor  wretch  Vv-as  placed  in  a  carriage,  and 
carried  along:  with  the  army. 

From  ^Nlojaisk  the  army  retreated  to  Gjatz,  and  thence  to 
Wiazma,  the  emperor  marching-  some  distance  in  advance,  and 
Prince  Eugene  and  Marshal  Davoust  bringing*  up  the  rear. 
The  suiFerings  of  the  men,  especially  those  in  the  divisions  of 
Prince  Eugene  and  Davoust,  Avere  increased  during-  this  march 
by  the  severity  of  the  weather,  which,  althoug'h  the  sky  still 
continued  clear,  had  become  piercingly  cold,  and  foreboded  the 
coming  on  of  the  snow  season.  Starvation,  cold,  and  the  attacks 
of  the  Russians,  especially  the  Cossacks,  who  hovered  on  the 
retreat  like  birds  of  prey,  thinned  the  army  so  much,  that  when 
the  rear  reached  Wiazma,  it  became  necessary  to  reorganise  it, 
adding*  the  broken  regiments  together,  so  as  to  form  new  ones. 
Smolensk  was  now  the  g*oal  of  all  hopes.  The  order  of  march 
from  Wiazma  to  Smolensk  was  as  follows:  —  Napoleon  left 
Wiazma  on  the  1st  of  November;  Prince  Eugene  and  Davoust, 
who  were  a  day  or  two  behind,  left  it  on  the  4th,  fighting 
their  way  through  the  Russians,  who  by  this  time  had  arrived 
at  the  town,  and  were  occupying*  the  roads  in  its  neighbourhood; 
and,  by  the  directions  of  Napoleon,  Marshal  Ney  remained  last  of 
all,  to  bear  the  brunt  of  the  enemy's  attacks,  and  protect  the  rest 
of  the  army  during  their  retreat.  Ney  was  also  instructed  to  re- 
treat' as  slowly  as  possible,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  rest 
not  only  to  arrive  at  Smolensk,  but  also  to  repose  in  that  town 
for  a  few  days  after  their  fatigues.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  post  of  danger  and  honour  belonged  to  Ney.  The  rest  of  the 
army  had  to  contend  with  famine  and  cold ;  but  he  had  to  con- 
tend, in  addition,  with  the  pursuing  Russians — to  retreat  step 
by  step,  and  in  as  dilatory  a  manner  as  possible. 

The  march  from  Wiazma  to  Smolensk  was  a  terrible  one  for 
the  whole  army,  but  especially  for  the  rear  divisions.  On  the 
6th  of  November,  while  the  most  advanced  were  still  two  or 
three  days'  march  from  the  long-wished-for  Smolensk,  the  win- 
ter came  on.  It  came  on  suddenly,  like  a  true  Russian  winter. 
The  clear  blue  sky  disappeared  ;  the  sun,  the  luminary  of  Napo- 
leon's fancied  destiny,  was  no  longer  seen ;  thick  cold  fogs  de- 
scended, rolling  and  whirling*  from  the  heavens ;  bitter  sleety 
blasts  swept  along*  the  earth ;  and  at  length  the  snow  came  down 
in  large  flakes,  darkening*  the  atmosphere,  and  enclosing*  the 
bewildered  traveller  as  he  walked.  The  whole  aspect  of  n'ature 
was  changed :  objects  around  altered  their  appearance,  at  first 
from  the  effect  of  the  ghastly  fogs  w-hich  preceded  the  storm, 
and  afterwards  from  the  effects  of  the  snow,  which  covered  the 
earth,  the  trees,  the  hills,  and  undulations  of  the  ground  with 
its  white  mantle.     Driven  into  chasms  and  hollows,  it  accumu- 
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lated  there  in  wreaths,  cheating-  many  poor  shivering'  wretches, 
who,  stumbling'  in,  were  engulfed  in  the  snow,  and  made  no 
efforts  to  rise  ag-ain.  Many  perished  in  these  snow-pits.  Leav- 
ing- these  to  their  fate,  the  others  pushed  on  through  the  drifting- 
storm.  Soon  their  g-arments,  after  being-  wet  through,  beg-an  to 
freeze  and  stiffen  on  their  bodies ;  their  limbs  became  benumbed 
and  powerless ;  their  very  breath  was  cong-ealed  as  it  issued  from 
their  mouths,  and  hung-  in  icicles  from  their  beards.  On  and  on 
they  stagg-ered,  as  if  by  a  mechanical  effort  of  perseverance, 
growing-  weaker  and  weaker  at  every  step.  At  last,  when  sense 
and  feeling'  were  almost  extinct,  a  stone,  a  piece  of  slippery  ice,  a 
branch  of  a  tree,  would  trip  them  up,  and,  falling-  to  the  ground, 
they  would  lie  there,  unable  to  rise,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
they  would  be  covered  with  a  little  snow  tumulus.  To  one 
turning-  his  head  to  look  back,  the  road,  covered  with  these  white 
hillocks,  seemed  like  a  churchyard  in  a  snowy  day.  All  order 
was  at  an  end  among-  the  survivors.  Muskets  Avere  dropped 
among-  the  snow,  or  fell  from  the  frozen  ting-ers  which  carried 
them  ;  soldiers  left  their  ranks,  officers  their  companies ;  and  all 
wandered  on,  caring  for  nothing,  and  thinking  of  nothing,  but 
self.  Some  would  straggle  off  into  by-paths,  hoping  to  reach 
some  shelter.  These  uniformly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Cos- 
sacks, who  either  killed  them  at  once,  or  stripped  them  naked, 
and  left  them  to  perish  in  the  snow.  Night  at  last  came,  to 
vary  and  increase  the  horrors  of  the  day.  Halting  to  bivouac, 
the  first  care  of  all  was  to  kindle  a  fire.  Wagons,  and  everything 
which  could  be  used  as  fuel,  were  broken  up  ;  and  after  a  flame 
had  been  with  difficulty  kindled,  crowds  would  gather  round  it, 
thawing  their  garments  and  limbs,  and  eating  their  repast  of 
raw  and  bloody  horse-flesh.  Hundreds,  falling  asleep  by  the 
enormous  fires  which  they  had  kindled,  never  awoke.  Such  as 
survived  the  night,  had  again  to  undergo  the  miseries  of  the  day 
— to  stagger  on  through  the  snow,  to  rush  eagerly  upon  a  iallen 
horse  to  secure  part  of  its  flesh,  to  see  their  companions  fall  at 
every  step,  to  hear  the  croaking  of  crows  overhead,  and  the 
howling  of  dogs  devouring-  the  corpses  behind  them — and  thus 
for  day  after  night,  for  night  after  day,  until  Smolensk  could  be 
reached. 

Some  of  course  suffered  less  during  this  retreat  than  others. 
Napoleon's  own  division  suffered  less  than  that  of  Prince 
Eugene;  and  Prince  Eugene's,  again,  less  than  that  of  Ney. 
Ney's  conduct  during  the  retreat  was  heroic.  Instructed  to  pro- 
tract his  march  as  long  as  possible,  to  afford  the  rest  of  the  army 
time  to  recruit  at  Smolensk,  he  obeyed  his  orders  b}--  literally 
fighting  for  ten  whole  days  between  Wiazma  and  Smolensk. 
It  was  on  the  9th  of  November  when  Napoleon  reached  the  latter 
town — his  long-looked-for  haven  of  safety.  Alas!  Smolensk  was 
by  no  means  the  termination  of  their  misfortunes!  Napoleon 
had  calculated  on  finding   there  fifteen   days'  provisions   and 
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forag-e  for  an  army  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  ;  instead  of 
which  he  found  a  quantity  of  flour,  rice,  and  spirits,  not  sufficient 
for  fifty  thousand,  and  no  meat  of  any  kind.  The  operations  of 
the  Cossacks,  and  the  activity  of  several  Russian  generals  whom 
he  had  left  in  his  rear  on  his  advance  to  Moscow,  occasioned 
this  defalcation.  In  the  distribution,  too,  of  what  provisions 
there  were,  fresh  suffering's  arose.  Those  who  reached  Smo- 
lensk fij'st  being-  a  host  of  strag-glers,  without  order  and  without 
officers,  received  no  supplies  till  they  were  reorganised,  or  till 
the  regular  troops  came  up  ;  and  many  died  in  the  interval,  be- 
sieging the  doors  of  the  magazines  where  the  flour  was  lodged. 
When  the  regular  troops  did  arrive,  only  a  few  could  obtain 
baked  bread.  To  the  rest  were  distributed  rye-flour,  vegetables, 
and  spirits,  for  which  they  fought  and  scrambled  in  the  streets. 
Refusing  to  carry  the  supplies  to  their  regiments,  the  wretched 
men  would  tear  open  the  sacks  at  the  doors  of  the  magazines, 
snatch  a  few  pounds  of  flour,  and  as  much  spirits  as  they  could 
obtain,  and  then  rush  away  to  gorge  themselves  in  some  secret 
place.  ±\ext  day  the  dead  bodies  of  many  of  these  unfortunate 
wretches  were  found  in  the  streets  and  in  the  houses.  As  it  was 
the  14th  of  November  before  all  the  army  reached  Smolensk, 
those  who  came  last,  and  who  stood  most  in  need  of  refresh- 
ment, fared  worst.  The  brave  xs'ey  and  his  men  were  regaled 
with  what  the  others  had  left. 

On  the  19th  of  October,  when  the  French  army  left  Moscow, 
it  consisted  of  100,000  fighting  men,  an  immense  cavalcade  of 
unarmed  stragglers,  together  with  an  enormous  train  of  artillery 
and  baggage.  When  the  whole  wreck  of  the  troops  was  col- 
lected at  Smolensk,  it  appeared  that  there  remained  only  36,000 
fighting  men,  with  stragglers,  baggage,  and  artillery  reduced  in 
proportion.  In  other  words,  nearly  two-thirds  of  the  army  had 
perished  in  twenty-five  days.  What  a  carnage !  And  what  a 
prospect  for  the  suiwivors,  who  had  still  so  many  dangers  before 
them ! 

The  next  stage  of  the  retreat  was  from  Smolensk  to  Orcha, 
a  distance  of  five  days'  march.  Napoleon  again  marched  first, 
quitting  Smolensk  on  the  14th  of  November.  Prince  Eugene 
and  Davoust  were  to  follow  at  a  day's  interval.  Ney  was  in- 
structed, as  before,  to  bring  up  the  rear,  leaving  Smolensk  on  the 
16th  or  17th.  The  whole  country  between  the  two  towns  was 
occupied  by  Russian  armies  under  Kutusoff,  Milaradowitch,  and 
others  ;  and  through  these  the  various  divisions  of  the  retreating- 
army  had  successively  to  fight  their  way.  It  is  impossible  for 
any  but  a  military  pen  to  do  justice  to  the  retreat  from  Smo- 
lensk to  Orcha,  or  to  describe  the  desperate  battles  that  were 
fought  within  so  short  a  space  of  time.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
again  Ney  was  the  hero  of  the  march.  When  the  rest,  escaping 
from  their  own  difficulties,  had  arrived  at  Orcha,  they  waited 
anxiously  for-  the  marshal's  appearance  ;  but  after  several  days, 
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during  whicli  no  intellig-ence  was  received  of  liim,  they  gave  him 
up  for  lost.  At  leng'th,  on  the  evening-  of  the  20th,  he  reached 
Orcha  with  his  brave  little  band.  When  Napoleon,  who  was  a 
league  or  two  in  advance,  heard  that  the  marshal  had  made  his 
appearance,  he  leaped  and  shouted  for  jo}',  and  cried  out  that  he 
had  saved  his  eagles,  and  that  he  would  sooner  have  suffered  any 
other  loss  than  that  of  such  a  man.  Leaving  Smolensk  on  the 
17th,  he  had  been  obliged  to  pursue  a  new  route,  to  avoid  being 
cut  oif;  and  after  three  days  of  incessant  fighting,  during  which 
every  manoeuvre  which  the  most  extraordinary  military  genius 
could  suggest  was  put  in  practice,  he  had  been  able  to  save  his 
army.  One  anecdote  of  his  march  will  show  the  terrible  con- 
dition to  which  the  poor  fugitives  were  reduced.  At  the  gates 
of  Smolensk,  says  Segur,  ''  a  mother  had  abandoned  her  little 
son,  only  five  3'ears  old.  In  spite  of  his  cries  and  tears,  she  had 
driven  him  away  from  her  sledge,  which  was  too  heavily  laden. 
She  herself  cried  out,  with  a  distracted  air,  '  that  he  had  never  seen 
France — that  he  would  not  regret  it :  as  for  her,  she  knew  France ; 
she  was  resolved  to  see  France  once  more.'  Twice  did  Ney  himself 
replace  the  unfortunate  child  in  the  arms  of  his  mother  :  twice  did 
she  cast  him  off  into  the  frozen  snow.  This  solitary  crime,  amidst 
a  thousand  instances  of  the  most  sublime  and  devoted  tenderness, 
they  did  not  leave  unpunished.  The  unnatural  mother  was  aban- 
doned to  the  same  snow  from  which  her  infant  was  snatched,  and 
intrusted  to  another  mother.  This  little  orphan  was  exhibited  in 
their  ranks ;  and  he  survived  all  the  horrors  of  the  retreat." 

On  the  25th  of  November  the  whole  army,  reduced  now  to 
about  twenty-eight  thousand  fighting  men,  and  forty  thousand 
stragglers,  still  encumbered  with  a  quantity  of  baggage,  were 
assembled  on  the  banks  of  the  Berezina,  whicli  they  had  to  cross. 
The  passage  of  this  river  was  one  of  the  most  disastrous  points 
in  the  retreat.  The  bridge  at  Bovizof  had  been  destroj^ed  ;  a 
Russian  army,  imder  Tchitchakof  occupied  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river,  and  the  passage  appeared  impracticable.  So  desperate 
seemed  the  state  of  affairs,  that  IMurat  advised  Napoleon  to  leave 
the  army  to  its  fate,  and  make  his  own  way  to  Paris.  Napoleon, 
however,  refused  to  listen  to  such  a  proposal,  and  occupied  him- 
self for  two  da^'s  in  making  such  preparations  as  should  enable 
him  to  cross  the  river,  and  at  the  same  time  deceive  the  enemy 
as  to  the  exact  spot  at  which  he  intended  to  cross  it.  "  What  a 
frightful  picture,"  says  Labaume,  "  did  such  a  multitude  of  men 
present.  Our  soldiers,  pale,  emaciated,  d^'ing  with  hunger  and 
cold,  having  nothing'  to  defend  them  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  season  but  tattered  pelisses,  and  sheep-skins  half-burnt, 
and  muttering  the  most  mournful  lamentations,  crowded  the 
banks  of  this  fatal  river.  Germans,  Poles,  Italians,  Spaniards, 
Croats,  Portuguese,  and  French,  were  all  mingled  together,  dis- 
puting and  quarrelling  with  each  other  in  their  different  lan- 
guages ;  finally,  the  officers,  and  even  the  generals,  wrapped  ia 
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pelisses  covered  with  dirt  and  filth,  ming-ling'  with  the  soldiers, 
and  abusing-  those  who  pressed  upon  them,  or  braved  their  autho- 
rity, formed  a  scene  of  strang-e  confusion,  of  which  no  painter 
could  trace  the  faintest  resemblance.''  The  passage  of  the  river 
commenced  on  the  27th,  two  wooden  bridges  having  been  by 
that  time  hastily  constructed.  A  considerable  part  of  the  army 
crossed  safely  during-  the  forenoon  and  afternoon  of  that  day ; 
among-  the  rest  Napoleon,  with  a  division  of  about  six  thousand 
men,  whom  he  marched  immediately  to  Zembir,  leaving  the  re- 
mainder to  follow.  Unfortunately,  many  of  the  stragglers  pre- 
ferred remaining-  on  the  left  bank  till  the  morning-  of  the  ^Stb, 
loath  to  quit  the  fires  vrhich  they  had  kindled.  The  delay  proved 
calamitous.  The  Russian  armies  in  pursuit  had  come  up  before 
daylight ;  and,  in  order  to  afford  time  for  the  stragglers  and  bag- 
g-ag-e  to  cross,  the  soldiers  who  remained  on  the  left  side  had  to 
interpose  themselves  between  them  and  the  llussians.  A  terrible 
carnage  ensued  :  one  whole  division  of  the  French  was  oblig-ed  to 
surrender,  and  the  rest  were  exposed  to  an  incessant  fire.  Mean- 
while the  crowd  was  crushing-  along-  both  bridges  in  the  wildest 
confusion — men,  women,  children,  horses,  baggage — all  struggling 
to  be  first.  A  heavy  snow  was  falling- ;  the  weather  was  bitterly 
cold;  large  pieces  of  ice  were  floating-  down  the  river,  and  dashing' 
against  the  frail  woodwork ;  and  the  Russian  bullets  and  cannon- 
balls  were  sweeping  overhead.  The  scene  became  every  moment 
more  horrible.  Here  might  be  seen  strong  men,  brutal  in  their 
selfishness,  driving-  carriages  through  the  crowd,  crushing-  to 
death  those  who  stood  in  their  way ;  there,  poor  weak  wretches, 
sitting  composedly  on  the  bank,  gazing  at  the  Avater  ;  and  farther 
on,  persons  who  had  been  thrown  off  the  bridge  into  the  water, 
trying-  to  cliinb  up  again,  or  grasping,  in  their  agony,  floating 
frag-ments  of  ice.  One  of  the  bridges  at  length  broke  down.  The 
crowd  still  pushing  on  from  behind,  scores  were  throv.-n  into  the 
water,  and  carried  down  by  the  stream.  The  rest  rushed,  pell-mell, 
to  the  other  bridge.  Nothing  now  was  to  be  heard  but  groans, 
curses,  and  screams,  from  victims  trampled  to  death  under  the 
feet  of  their  companions.  So  it  continued  during-  the  whole  night 
of  the  28th,  the  Russian  artillery  never  slacking  their  murderous 
fire.  "When  morning-  dawned,  many  thousands  still  remained 
waiting-  to  cross.  Before  this  time,  however,  the  Russians  had 
approached  so  near,  that,  to  save  those  who  had  crossed,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  burn  the  bridge.  This  was  accordingly  done 
at  about  half-past  eight  o'clock;  and  all  who  had  not  passed,  were- 
abandoned  to  the  Russians.  The  fatal  passage  of  the  Berezina 
cost  the  arm}^  an  immense  number  of  its  men  ;  about  twenty 
thousand  armed  men,  and  thirty  thousand  strao-glers,  alone  es- 
capmg-  to  the  other  side. 

The  miseries  of  the  fug'itives,  however,  were  not  yet  over.  The 
dreadful  winter,  the  want  of  food,  the  goading-  attacks  of  the 
Cossacks,  who  hovered  on  the  skirt  of  the  armv,  continued  to 
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thin  the  ranks  of  the  wretched  caravan,  and  to  strew  its  routo 
with  corpses.  On  the  5th  of  December  the  army  reached  Smorg- 
honi,  on  the  banks  of  the  Wihia.  Here  Napoleon  left  it  in  a 
private  manner,  taking;  with  him  a  small  body-guard,  and  tra- 
velling- as  fast  as  possible,  by  means  of  sledges,  in  the  direction  of 
Poland  and  France.  At  his  departure,  the  retreating  army  was 
left  in  the  command  of  Murat,  who  Avas  to  conduct  it  homeward. 
No  sooner,  however,  was  it  known  that  Napoleon  had  left  the 
army  to  its  fate,  than  there  arose  universal  disorganisation  and 
anarchy.  Generals,  inferior  officers,  and  common  soldiers,  were 
all  seized  with  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  and  refused 
to  obey  orders.  What  little  remains  there  Avere  of  generous  or 
soldierly  feeling  in  the  army,  were  now  entirely  lost :  hunger, 
cold,  and  despair,  had  reduced  the  heroes  of  the  grand  army  to  a 
horde  of  savages. 

From  Smorghoni  to  Wilna,  a  distance  of  three  days'  march, 
was  the  next  stage  of  the  retreat :  arrived  at  Wilna,  a  large  and 
"wealthy  city,  it  was  hoped  that  all  their  sufferings  would  be  at  an 
end.  But,  as  if  the  Russian  winter  had  resolved  to  drag  back  and 
detain  its  victims,  these  three  days'  march  were  through  an 
atmosphere  of  icy  frost.  We  shall  let  Segur  describe  these  last 
days  and  nights  of  the  retreat.  "  On  the  0th  of  December,"  he 
says,  "  the  very  day  after  Napoleon's  departure,  the  sky  exhibited 
a  dreadful  appearance.  You  mi^lit  see  icy  particles  floating  in 
the  air ;  the  birds  fell  from  it  quite  stiff  and  frozen.  We  flitted 
along  in  this  empire  of  death  like  unhappy  spirits.  The  dull  and 
monotonous  sound  of  our  steps,  the  cracking-  of  the  snow,  and  the 
feeble  groans  of  the  d^^ing,  were  the  only  interruptions  to  the  vast 
and  doleful  silence.  Such  of  our  soldiers  as  had  hitherto  been  the 
most  persevering,  here  lost  heart  entirely.  Whenever  they  stopped 
for  a  moment  from  exhaustion,  the  winter,  laying  his  heaAy  and 
icy  hand  upon  them,  was  ready  to  seize  upon  his  prey.  In  vain  did 
these  poor  unfortunates,  feeling  themselves  benumbed,  raise  them- 
selves, and,  already  deprived  of  the  power  of  speech,  and  plunged 
in  a  stupor,  proceed  a  few  steps  like  automatons ;  their  blood, 
freezing-  in  their  veins  like  Avater  in  the  current  of  rivulets,  con- 
gealed their  heart,  and  then  flew  back  to  their  head :  these  dying 
men  then  staggered  as  if  they  had  been  intoxicated.  From  their 
eyes,  which  were  reddened  and  inflamed  by  the  continual  aspect  of 
the  snow,  by  the  Avant  of  sleep,  and  the  smoke  of  the  bivouac,  there 
flowed  real  tears  of  blood  ;  their  bosom  heaved  Avith  heav}'  sighs  ; 
'Ihey  looked  at  hea\^en,  at  us,  and  at  the  earth,  Avith  an  eye  dis- 
mayed, fixed,  and  Avild ;  it  expressed  their  farcAvell,  and  perhaps 
their  reproaches,  to  the  barbarous  nature  Avhich  had  tortured 
them.  They  Avere  not  long  before  they  fell  upon  their  knees,  and 
then  upon  their  hands;  their  heads  still  AvaA'ered  for  a  few 
minutes  alternately  to  the  right  and  left,  and  from  their  open 
mouth  some  agonising  sounds  escaped  ;  at  last  it  fell,  in  its  turn, 
-.ipon  the  snoAV,  Avhich  it  r-jddened  immediately  Avith  li\dd  bloody 
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and  their  sufferings  were  at  an  end.  Their  comrades  passed  bT 
them  without  moving  a  step  out  of  their  way,  for  fear  of  pro- 
longing their  journey,  or  even  turning*  their  head ;  for  their 
beards  and  their  hair  were  stiffened  with  the  ice,  and  every  move- 
ment was  a  pain. 

'•  Such  vrere  the  last  days  of  the  grand  army.  Its  last  nights 
were  still  more  di'eadful :  those  whom  they  surprised  marching- 
together,  far  from  every  habitation,  halted  on  the  borders  of  the 
woods  ;  there  they  lighted  their  tires,  before  which  they  re- 
mained during  the  whole  night,  erect  and  motionless,  like  spectres. 
They  seemed  as  if  they  could  never  have  enough  of  the  heat ; 
they  kept  so  close  to  it  as  to  burn  their  clothes,  as  well  as  the 
frozen  parts  of  their  bodies,  which  the  fire  decomposed.  The  most 
dreadful  pain  then  compelled  them  to  stretch  themselves,  and  the 
next  day  they  attempted  in  vain  to  rise.  In  the  meantime,  such 
as  the  winter  had  almost  wholly  spared,  and  who  still  retained 
some  portion  of  courage,  prepared  their  melancholy  meal.  It 
consisted,  ever  since  they  had  left  Smolensk,  of  some  slices  of 
horse-flesh  broiled,  and  some  rye-meal  diluted  into  a  houilUe  with 
snow-water,  or  kneaded  into  muiBns,  which  they  seasoned,  for 
want  of  salt,  with  the  powder  of  their  cartridges.  The  sight  of 
these  fires  was  constantly  attracting  fresh  spectres,  who  were 
driven  back  by  the  first  comers.  They  then  laid  themselves  down 
among  the  snow  behind  their  more  fortunate  comi'ades,  and  there 
expired." 

On  the  9th  of  December  the  fugitives  reached  Wilna.  After 
crossing"  the  Berezina,  they  had  been  joined  by  about  twenty-five 
thousand  recruits,  so  that  at  Smorghoni  their  numbers  amounted 
in  all  to  about  seventy-five  thousand  men.  Of  these,  about  one 
half  perished  during  the  three  days'  march ;  only  forty  thousand 
reaching'  Wilna.  Here  no  arrangements  had  been  made  for  re- 
ceiving or  accommodating  them  ;  and  a  universal  pillage  ensued, 
many  dying"  in  the  streets  before  food  could  be  procured.  From 
Wilna,  the  wreck  of  the  army  pushed  on  in  broken  bands  to 
Kowno,  the  last  town  on  the  Russian  frontier.  The  greater 
number  of  them  arrived  here  on  the  12th  of  December,  and 
crossed  the  Niemen  next  day.  Out  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men,  in  the  prime  of  health  and  strength,  who  had  crossed  the 
Kiemen  on  their  advance  into  Eussia,  not  more  than  twenty- 
five  thousand  now  recrossed  it  on  their  return ;  and  these 
were  covered  with  rags,  with  hollow  eyes,  and  hunger-bitten 
faces.  'Plunging  into  the  forests  of  Russian  Poland,  these 
poor  wretches  made  their  way  to  their  several  homes  as  well 
as  they  could,  pursued  for  miles  by  the  remorseless  Cossacks. 
Many  perished  by  the  sword  and  by  famine  ;  and  finally,  only  a 
mere  handful  reached  France.  Prince  Eugene,  after  making 
€Yery  research  to  gather  together  the  remains  of  his  division, 
could  muster  only  about  eight  hundred  wounded,  the  miserable 
wreck  of  forty-eight  thousand  warriors. 
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Thus  the  g-rand  army,  which  was  to  have  subdued  Russia,  was 
annihilated,  and  its  boastful  chief  a  fugitive  towards  France.  On 
the  evening  of  the  10th  of  December,  the  sledges  which  bore 
Napoleon  and  a  few  attendants  from  the  scene  of  danger  reached 
Warsaw ;  and  hence,  wrapped  in  furs,  after  a  brief  stay,  they 
pursued  their  way  as  secretly  as  possible  through  Germany  and 
France  to  Paris.  "What  a  miserable  contrast  did  this  rapid  and 
obscure  journey  present  to  that  of  the  French  emperor's  advance 
only  a  few  months  before  !  His  sudden  and  unexpected  appear- 
ance in  Paris  on  the  19th  of  December  caused  general  surprise ; 
and  it  was  only  by  concealing  for  a  time  the  result  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  issuing  false  intelligence  respecting  the  movements 
and  state  of  the  army,  that  he  was  able  to  prevent  the  discontent 
which  was  likely  to  arise.  Ultimately  all  became  knoAvn  ;  but 
while  Europe  was  tilled  with  horror  for  so  much  suffering,  France 
was  distracted  and  amused  with  the  prospect  of  new  campaigns 
and  victories  Avhich  would  efface  the  recollection  of  its  losses. 

co:nclusiox. 

From  the  most  careful  calculations  that  can  be  made,  it  would 
appear  that  upwards  of  650,000  men,  French  and  Russians,  in- 
vaders and  defenders,  perished  in  this  most  disastrous  campaign. 
All  estimates  of  the  loss  of  life  and  also  of  property  must,  how- 
ever, fall  short  of  the  truth.  Many  thousands  of  Russians 
perished  obscurely,  murdered  in  defence  of  their  homes ;  thou- 
sands died  of  fatigue,  hunger,  and  other  privations.  Innumer- 
able villages,  towns,  and  cities  were  sacked,  burnt,  and  destroyed ; 
and  many  j^ears  of  dire  suftering  elapsed  before  the  general  dis- 
tress was  allayed,  or  the  marks  of  disaster  obliterated.  What  out- 
rages were  committed  during  the  progress  of  the  war,  what  hearts 
%vere  broken,  wliat  grief  was  endured  for  the  loss  of  fathers, 
brothers,  and  otlier  relatives,  what  tears  were  shed — must  all  be 
left  to  the  imagination  of  the  reader.  The  scene  is  too  harrowing 
to  be  minutely  dwelt  upon. 

And  all  that  we  have  told,  and  much  more  that  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  the  pen  to  narrate,  was  the  work  of  one  man — a  mili- 
tary adventurer,  labouring  under  the  frenzied  and  selfish  notion 
of  establishing  universal  empire,  centering  in  his  own  person  and 
family.  The  retributive  punishment  for  such  an  audacious  crime 
was  tiie  most  signal  recorded  in  history.  In  two  j-ears  from  the 
time  when  Napoleon  was  at  the  pinnacle  of  his  greatness,  he  was 
precipitated  from  power  by  the  united  and  outrag'ed  sovereig'ns 
of  Europe,  and  became  an  unpitied  exile  from  the  French  ter- 
ritory. ''  Posterity,"  said  he  in  his  latter  days  of  adversity, 
"  will  do  me  justice."  It  now  does  it ;  but  in  a  sense  very  differ- 
ent from  what  his  egregious  self-esteem  led  him  to  reckon  upon. 
The  memory  of  a  man  who  remorselessly  caused  the  slaughter 
of  millions  of  his  fellow-creatures,  can  meet  with  no  sympathy 
from  the  advancing  morality  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
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HEN  one  person  expresses  hatred  to  another,  or  at- 
tempts to  injure  him,  the  first  feeling*  of  the  person 
so  hated,  or  liable  to  be  injured,  is  usually  of  an  angry 
kind.  He  hates  in  turn,  or  he  stands  indignantly  up 
■^(\\y/t'or  his  rights.  This  is  natural,  just  as  it  is  natural  for  a 
}j\A  child  to  creep  before  he  can  walk,  or  lisp  before  he  can 
speak.  But  as  creeping  and  lisping  at  first  do  not  form 
any  objection  to  walking  and  speaking-  afterwards,  so  are 
those  ang-ry  feelings  which  so  readily  occur  to  us,  no  argument 
why  we  should  not  come  to  treat  those  who  hate  or  injure  us  in  a 
different  manner.  If  we  alwaj's  find  that  kindling-  up  in  -anger, 
and  returning"  evil  for  evil,  prolongs  mischief  to  ourselves  as  well 
as  to  the  other  party,  but  that  we  stop  mischief,  and  make  our- 
selves happy,  by  a  kind  and  forgiving"  behaviour,  there  is  no 
reason  why  we  should  not  prefer  the  latter  mode.  The  one 
plan  is,  in  fact,  as  natural  as  the  other,  althoug"h  with  most 
persons  it  is  not  the  one  first  thought  of. 

But  is  it  really  best  to  treat  our  enemies  kindly?  This  is 
the  great  question.  We  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  such  is 
the  case. 

It  is  matter  of  common  observation  that,  when  unloving"  words 
or  looks  are  resented  by  the  like,  a  complete  division  takes  place 
between  the  parties.  The  hatred  of  the  first  person  is  deepened  : 
he  becomes  a  more  unpleasant  neig"hbour  than  he  was  before. 
And,  because  bad  words  have  been  used  to  him,  his  pride  is 
touched,  and  he  determines  to  show  no  symptom  of  relenting". 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  the  object  of  his  antipathy  had  refrained 
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from  angry  words  or  looks,  and  addressed  liim  in  a  friendly 
manner,  his  first  feelings,  which  were  probably  of  a  slig-ht  kind, 
would  have  g-iven  way,  and  he  would  have  been  at  onc-e  recon- 
ciled. Thus  the  evil  would  have  been  cut  short  at  the  very  lirst^ 
and.  those  would  have  been  friends  who  otherwise  would  be  sure 
to  become  enemies,  perhaps  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives. 
Now,  if  we  consider  how  many  disadvantages  attend  our  having- 
the  ill-will  of  our  neig^hbours,  we  shall  be  at  no  loss  to  see  how 
important  it  is  for  us  to  prevent  them  by  all  proper  means  from 
becoming"  our  enemies.  And  not  only  this,  but  let  us  also  reflect 
on  the  sad  fact,  that  our  neighbour  is  unhappy  in  being"  our 
enemy ;  we  are  concerned  to  see  that  we  do  not  become,  however 
innocently,  as  we  may  think,  the  cause  of  his  being  haunted  by 
unpleasant  feelings.  We  are  therefore  bound,  out  of  kindness 
to  him,  to  act  in  such  a  way  as  to  save  him  from  the  wretched- 
ness of  becoming  our  enemy.  People  will  say  it  is  difficult  to  be 
kind,  to  one  who  has  looked,  or  spoken,  or  acted  harshly  towards 
us.  But  a  moment's  reflection  on  what  are  his  interests  in  the 
case,  will  go  a  great  way  to  enable  us  to  check  angry  feeling-, 
and  to  call  up  the  kind  forgiveness  which  is  so  sure  to  win  him 
to  our  friendship.  It  is  not,  in  reality,  difficult  to  act  in  this  way 
when  the  other  party  has  no  just  cause  for  being-  angry  with  us. 
The  serenity  of  a  mind  at  peace  with  itself  rather  disposes  us  to 
be  forgiving.  Should  the  case  be  otherwise,  and  we  feel  any 
cause  for  reproaching-  ourselves,  then  we  are  doubly  called  upon, 
by  due  expressions  of  contrition,  to  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  re- 
store the  broken  peace.  Though  the  anger  of  the  oftended  person 
should  appear  unreasonably  great,  still  it  is  our  duty  to  seek  to 
appease  it,  so  that  permanent  enmity  should  be  prevented. 

It  is  equally  evident  that  little  or  no  good  is  ever  got  by  using 
force,  or  even  threatening  to  use  it,  for  the  assertion  of  our 
rights.  Questions  about  right  usually  arise  without  any  ill 
design  on  either  side.  The  circumstances  are  usually  such  as 
to  make  it  difficult  to  say  how  the  right  lies.  At  first  there  is 
mere  difl'erence  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  It  would,  then,  be  easy 
to  come  to  a  friendly  agreement  about  it,  or  to  find  a  friend  to 
decide  between  the  parties,  to  the  satisfaction  of  both.  But 
if  one  shows  undue  eagerness  about  the  matter,  the  other  is 
apt  to  become  keenly  interested  also.  The  selfish  feelings  are 
then  called  into  play.  If  the  love  of  property  does  not  take  the 
lead,  pride  will  do  so ;  and  each  thinks  it  would  be  disgraceful 
to  give  in  to  the  other.  Thus  arise  fights  among  children  and 
savages,  wars  among-  the  so-called  civilised  nations,  and  lawsuits 
among  individuals  who  think  themselves  Christians.  Immense 
damage  is  the  consequence  to  all,  happiness  is  put  to  flight  for 
the  time,  and  often  the  object  of  dispute  is  lost  to  both  parties. 
Now,  if  any  one  were  to  make  a  point  of  always  trusting  to  rea- 
son and  good  feeling  alone,  if  it  became  understood  regarding* 
him  that  he  Avould  take  no  other  means  of  prosecuting  his  own 
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interests,  would  it  be  for  his  hurt  or  his  advantage  ?  The  just 
answer  to  this  question,  in  our  opinion,  is,  tliat  a  few  very  bad 
people  would  now  and  then  take  advantage  of  his  gentleness  to 
injure  him,  but  the  most  would  act  quite  differently.  Their 
benevolence,  their  sense  of  justice,  their  very  pride  would  be 
engag'ed  to  make  them  treat  the  rights  of  that  person  tenderly. 
In  the  long-run  he  would  Und  himself  a  gainer,  if  not  in  actual 
property,  at  least  in  the  comparative  peace  of  his  life ;  for  he 
would  have  avoided  many  troublesome  contentions,  and  enjoyed 
a  more  than  usual  share  of  the  esteem  of  the  g'ood,  besides  pos- 
sessing, what  is  more  precious  than  all,  the  consciousness  of 
having  done  his  best  to  promote  sv/eetness,  instead  of  sourness,  in 
society. 

LOVE  IS  POWER — BETWEEN  MAN  AND  MAN. 

An  affecting  and  beautiful  example  occurs  in  the  history  of 
David.  Pursued  by  Saul  in  the  wilderness  of  Engedi,  he  was 
lying  concealed  with  his  few  followers  in  a  cave,  Avhen  the  king 
and  iais  party  entered.  David  might  have  killed  the  king*  if  he 
had  chosen,  and  his  friends  advised  him  to  do  it.  But  he  re- 
solved upon  a  better  course.  He  onl}^  cut  off  the  skirt  of  Saul's 
robe.  When  the  king  had  departed,  David  followed  and  called 
after  him.  The  rest  may  be  told  in  the  language  of  Scripture. 
'•'  And  when  Saul  looked  behind  him,  David  stooped  with  his 
face  to  the  earth,  and  bowed  himself.  And  David  said  to  Saul, 
Wherefore  hearest  thou  men's  words,  saying,  Behold,  David 
seeketh  thy  hurt !  Behold,  this  day  thine  eyes  have  seen  how 
that  the  Lord  had  delivered  thee  to-day  into  mine  hand  in  the 
cave  :  and  some  bade  me  kill  thee  ;  but  mine  eye  spared  thee : 
and  I  said,  I  will  not  put  forth  mine  hand  against  my  lord  ;  for 
he  is  the  Lord's  anointed.  Moreover,  my  father,  see ;  yea,  see 
the  skirt  of  th}'  robe  in  my  hand  :  for  in  that  I  cut  off  the  skirt 
of  thy  robe,  and  killed  thee  not,  know  thou  and  see  that  there  is 
neither  evil  nor  transgression  in  mine  hand,  and  I  have  not  sinned 
against  thee  :  yet  thou  huntest  my  soul  to  take  it.  The  Lord 
judge  between  me  and  thee,  and  the  Lord  avenge  me  of  thee  : 
but  mine  hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  As  saith  the  proverb  of 
the  ancients,  Wickedness  proceedeth  from  the  wicked  :  but  mine 
hand  shall  not  be  upon  thee.  After  v.hom  is  the  king  of  Israel 
com.e  out  ?  after  whom  dost  thou  pursue  1  after  a  dead  dog,  after 
a  flea  ?  The  Lord,  therefore,  be  judge,  and  judge  between  me 
and  thee,  and  see,  and  plead  my  cause,  and  deliver  me  out  of 
thine  hand.  And  it  came  to  pass  when  David  had  made  an  end 
of  speaking  these  words  unto  Saul,  that  Saul  said,  Is  this  thy 
voice,  my  son  David  ?  And  Saul  lifted  up  his  voice,  and  wept. 
And  he  said  to  David,  Thou  art  more  righteous  than  I  :  for  thou 
hast  rewarded  me  good,  whereas  I  have  rewarded  thee  evil.  And 
thou  hast  showed  this  day  how  that  thou  hast  dealt  well  with 
me  :  forasmuch  as,  when  the  Lord  had  delivered  me  into  thine 
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hand,  thou  killedst  me  not.  For  if  a  man  find  his  enemy,  will 
he  let  him  g-o  well  away  ?  Wherefore  the  Lord  reward  thee  good 
for  that  thou  hast  done  unto  me  this  day."  * 

What  took  place  on  this  occasion  is  accordant  with  what  we 
know  of  human  nature  in  all  ag'es  and  nations.  Seneca  relates 
an  anecdote  of  the  Roman  emperor  Augustus,  which  comes  to 
precisely  the  same  purpose.  After  many  ])lots  had  been  formed 
against  him,  and  suppressed  by  the  usual  forcible  means,  the 
emperor  was  informed  of  one  planned  by  Cinna,  for  putting  him 
to  death  when  eng-ag-ed  at  sacrifices  in  the  temple.  He  was 
g-reatly  disquieted ;  and  the  more  so,  as  a  young  nobleman,  for 
whom  he  had  a  reg-ard,  was  engaged  in  the  conspiracy.  It 
distressed  Aug-ustusl:o  lind  that  the  taking  of  his  life  should  be 
thought  g'ood  service  by  however  small  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
people.  He  almost  thoug-ht  it  Avould  be  better  for  him  to  die  at 
once,  than  retain  a  life  which  only  could  be  preserved  by  conti- 
nually visiting  others  with  death.  Finding-  him  so  much  troubled, 
his  wife  Livia  intreated  that  he  would  for  once  hear  a  woman's 
counsel.  "  Do,"  said  she,  "  like  a  physician  who,  when  common 
remedies  fail,  tries  the  contrary.  You  have  g'ot  nothing  hitherto 
by  severity.  Try  now  what  mercy  will  do.  Forgive  Cinna, 
who,  being  discovered,  can  now  do  3'ou  no  harm.  The  act  will 
reward  itself  in  reputation."  (It  is  a  pit}--  she  thought  not  of 
superior  motives.) 

Augustus  resolved  to  follow  his  wife's  advice.  He  called  Cinna 
before  him,  and,  dismissing  all  attendants,  told  him  that  the 
plot  was  discovered.  He  then  reminded  him  of  former  clemency, 
and  lectured  him  on  the  folly  as  well  as  wickedness  of  his  design. 
*'  Well,  Cinna,"  said  he  at  fast,  "  the  life  I  gave  you  once  as  an 
enemy,  I  will  now  give  you  as  a  traitor  and  parricide,  and  this 
shall  be  the  last  reproach  I  shall  ever  address  to  you.  For  the  time 
to  come,  there  shall  be  no  other  contention  betwixt  you  and  me, 
than  which  shall  outdo  the  other  in  point  of  friendship." 

The  intending  parricide  was  confounded  by  this  generosity. 
Promoted  by  Augustus  to  the  consulship,  he  became  faithfully 
attached  to  him,  and  in  the  end  made  the  emperor  his  heir. 
And  this  ii'as  the  last  conspiracy  ever  formed  arjainst  Aufjustus. 

During  the  early  years  of  the  reign  of  Louis-Philippe  in  France, 
similar  conspiracies  were  of  continual  occurrence,  and  the  intend- 
ing assassin  was  invariably  punished  with  death.  At  length  a 
more  merciful  plan  was  adopted  ;  the  criminal  was  only  con- 
demned to  imprisonment.  Fi'om  that  time,  as  in  the  case  of 
Augustus,  attempts  to  cut  off' the  kuif/s  life  totally  ceased.  What 
force  could  not  do,  was  accomplished  by  gentleness. 

To  show  the  same  principle  in  a  totally  different  sphere  of  life, 
we  quote  from  the  Manchester  Times  an  anecdote  of  the  late 


♦  1  Samuel,  xxiv.  7—19. 
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for  the  great  liberality  of  his  nature.  "  ^laiiy  j^ears  ag*o,  a  ware- 
houseman published  a  scurrilous  pamphlet,  in  which  he  endea- 
voured, but  very  unsuccessfully,  to  lu^ld  up  the  house  of  Grant 
Brothers  to  public  ridicule.  William  remarked  that  the  man 
would  live  to  repent  what  he  had  done  ;  and  this  was  conveyed 
by  some  tale-bearer  to  the  libeller,  who  said,  'Oh,  I  suppose  he 
thinks  I  shall  some  time  or  other  be  in  his  debt ;  but  I  will  take 
good  care  of  that.'  It  happens,  however,  that  a  man  in  business 
cannot  always  choose  who  shall  be  his  creditors.  The  pamphleteer 
became  a  bankrupt,  and  the  brothers  held  an  acceptance  of  his 
which  had  been  indorsed  to  them  by  the  drawer,  who  had  also 
become  a  bankrupt.  The  wantonly-libelled  men  had  thus  become 
creditors  of  the  libeller !  They  now  had  it  in  their  power  to 
make  him  repent  of  his  audacity.  He  could  not  obtain  his  certi- 
ficate without  their  sig-nature,  and  without  it  he  could  not  enter 
into  business  ag-ain.  He  had  obtained  the  number  of  signatures 
required  by  the  bankrupt  law,  except  one.  It  seemed  folly  to 
hope  that  the  firm  of  '  the  brothers'  would  supply  the  deficiency. 
"What !  they  who  had  cruelly  been  made  the  laug-hing--stocks  of 
the  public,  forget  the  wrong  and  favour  the  wrong-doer  I  He 
despaired.  But  the  claims  of  a  wife  and  children  forced  him  at 
last  to  make  the  application.  Humbled  by  misery,  he  presented 
himself  at  the  counting-house  of  the  wronged.  Mr  William 
Grant  was  there  alone,  and  his  first  words  to  the  delinquent 
were,  'Shut  the  door,  sir!' — sternly  uttered.  The  door  was 
shut,  and  the  libeller  stood  trembling*  before  the  libelled.  He 
told  his  tale,  and  produced  his  certificate,  which  was  instantly 
clutched  by  the  injured  merchant.  '  You  wrote  a  pamphlet 
ag-ainst  us  once?'  exclaimed  Mr  Grant.  The  supplicant  ex- 
pected to  see  his  parchment  thrown  into  the  fire.  But  this 
was  not  its  destination.  Mr  Grant  took  a  pen,  and  writing* 
something"  upon  the  document,  handed  it  back  to  the  bank- 
rupt. He,  poor  wretch,  expected  to  see  '  rog-ue,  scoundrel, 
libeller,'  inscribed ;  but  there  was,  in  fair  round  characters,  the 
signature  of  the  firm.  '  We  make  it  a  rule,'  said  Mr  Grant, 
*  never  to  refuse  signing"  the  certificate  of  an  honest  tradesman, 
and  we  have  never  heard  that  you  were  anything"  else.'  The 
tears  started  into  the  poor  man's  eyes.  'Ah,'  said  Mr  Grant, 
'  my  saying"  was  true  !  I  said  you  would  live  to  repent  writing" 
that  pamphlet.  I  did  not  mean  it  as  a  threat.  I  only  meant  that 
some  day  j'ou  would  know  us  better,  and  be  sorry  you  had  tried 
to  injure  us.  I  see  you  repent  of  it  now.'  '  I  do,  I  do  !'  said  the 
g'rateful  man  ;  '  I  bitterly  repent  it.'  '  Well,  well,  my  dear 
fellow,  you  know  us  now.  How  do  you  g-et  on  ?  What  are  you 
g"oing  to  do  ? '  The  poor  man  stated  that  he  had  friends  who 
could  assist  him  when  his  certificate  was  obtained.  '  But  how 
are  you  off  in  the  meantime?'  And  the  answer  was,  that,  having" 
g"iven  up  every  farthing  to  his  creditors,  he  had  been  compelled 
to  stint  his  family  of  even  common  necessaries,  that  he  might  be 
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enabled  to  pay  the  cost  of  his  certilicate.  '■  My  dear  fellow,  this 
will  not  do ;  your  family  must  not  sutler.  Be  kind  enoug'h  to 
take  this  ten-pound  note  to  your  wife  from  me.  There,  there,  my 
dear  fellow.  Nay,  don't  cry,  it  will  be  all  well  with  you  yet. 
Keep  up  your  spirits,  set  to  work  like  a  man,  and  you  will  raise 
your  head  among  us  yet.'  The  overpowered  man  endeavoured 
in  vain  to  express  his  thanks :  the  swelling-  in  his  throat  forbade 
words.  He  put  his  handkerchief  to  his  face,  and  went  out  of  the 
door  crying  like  a  child." 

Still  further  to  vary  the  ground,  and  yet  show  the  principle 
trium})liant,  let  us  cite  a  little  story  which  originally  appeared 
in  an  American  school  journal.  At  a  common  school  conven- 
tion in  Hampden  county,  Dr  Cooley  stated  that,  many  years  ag'o, 
a  3'oung  man  went  into  a  district  to  keep  a  school,  and  before  he 
had  been  there  a  week,  man^^  persons  came  to  see  him,  and  kindly 
told  him  that  there  was  one  boy  in  the  school  whom  it  would  be 
necessary  to  whip  every  day ;  leading  him  to  infer  that  such  was 
the  custom  of  the  school,  and  that  the  inference  of  injustice 
towards  the  boy  would  be  drawn  whenever  he  should  escape,  not 
when  he  should  suffer.  The  teacher  saw  the  affair  in  a  difterent 
light.  He  treated  the  boy  with  signal  kindness  and  attention. 
At  tirst  this  novel  course  seemed  to  bewilder  him :  he  could  not 
divine  its  meaning* :  but  when  the  jiersevering*  kindness  of  the 
teacher  begot  a  kindred  sentiment  of  kindness  in  the  pupil,  his 
very  nature  seemed  transformed.  Old  impulses  died,  and  a  new 
creation  of  motives  supplied  their  place.  Never  was  there  a  more 
diligent,  obedient,  and  successful  pupil.  Noic,  said  the  reverend 
g'entleman,  in  concluding  his  narrative,  that  boy  is  the  chief 
justice  of  a  neighbouring'  state.  The  relator  of  this  stor}',  though 
he  modestly  kept  back  the  fact,  was  himself  the  actor.  If  the 
Romans  justly  bestowed  a  civic  crown  upon  a  soldier  who  had 
saved  the  life  of  a  fellow-comrade  in  battle,  what  honours  are  too 
g'reat  for  a  teacher  who  has  thus  rescued  a  child  from  ruin  i 

The  author  of  an  excellent  little  book,*  into  Avhich  the  above 
story  has  been  transferred,  expresses  his  belief,  and  we  think 
justly,  that  "  There  was  never  yet  an  instance  in  which  kind- 
ness has  been  fairly  exercised,  but  that  it  has  subdued  the 
enmity  opposed  to  it.  Its  first  effort  may  not  succeed,  any 
more  than  one  shower  of  rain  can  reclaim  the  l)urning  desert ; 
but  let  it  repeatedly  shed  the  dew  of  its  holy  influence  upon 
the  revengeful  soul,  and  that  soul  will  soon  become  beautiful 
with  every  flower  of  tenderness.  An  individual  can  no  more 
oppose  the  kindness  which  is  continually  and  steadily  mani- 
festing itself  towards  him,  than  he  can  fan  the  flame  of  violent 
anger  in  his  soul  when  the  most  pure  and  charming  music  is 
flooding   his  senses  with  its  rich  liarmon3\      He  will  as  cer- 

*  Illustrations  of  the  Lnw  of  Kindness,  By  tlic  Rev.  G.  W.  Montgomery. 
Republished  by  ^\'iley  and  Putnam.     London,  1845. 
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taiiily  submit  to  its  winning'  power,  as  the  compass-needle  yields 
to  the  influence  of  mag-netism.  It  is  not  in  human  nature  to 
withstand  a  long-  course  of  kindness.  Pride  and  stubbornness 
may  for  a  time  stay  the  tide  of  better  feeling-s,  like  the  waters  of 
the  stream  pent  up  by  gathering-  masses  of  ice ;  but  those  better 
feeling:s  will  accumulate  and  increase,  until  they  break  down 
pride  and  stubbornness,  and  cause  the  repentant  to  exclaim,  like 
one  of  old,  '  Thou  knowest  that  I  love  thee ! '  Let  any  person  put 
the  question  to  his  soul,  whether,  under  any  circumstances,  he 
can  deliberately  resist  continued  kindness  ?  and  a  voice  of  atfec- 
tion  will  answer,  that  g'ood  is  omnipotent  in  overcoming'  evil.  If 
the  ang-r}'  and  reveng-eful  person  would  only  g:overn  his  passions, 
and  lig-ht  the  lamp  of  affection  in  his  heart,  that  it  mig-ht  stream 
out  in  his  features  and  actions,  he  would  soon  discover  a  wide 
difference  in  his  communion  with  the  world.  The  g'entle  would 
no  long-er  avoid  him,  friends  would  not  approach  him  with  a 
frown,  the  weak  would  no  long-er  meet  him  with  dread,  children 
would  no  long-er  shrink  from  him  with  fear ;  he  would  find  that 
his  kindness  wins  all  by  its  smile,  g-iving*  them  confidence,  and 
securing-  their  friendship.  Verily  I  say  to  you,  that  kindness  is 
mig-htier  than  the  conqueror ;  for  the  conqueror  subdues  only  the 
body — kindness  subdues  the  soul." 

The  g-eneral  truth  of  these  observations  will,  we  think,  be  g-ene- 
rally  acknowledg-ed.  How  much  must  it,  therefore,  be  lamented, 
that  not  only  do  individuals  remain  sources  of  terror  and  vexa- 
tion to  each  other,  in  consequence  of  hostility,  when  they  mig-ht 
interchang-e  such  blessing-s  merely  by  a  little  mutual  kindness, 
but  that  large  sections  of  people,  calling-  themselves  political  par- 
ties, or  relig-ious  sects,  and  even  whole  nations,  do  thus  deprive 
themselves  of  much  happiness.  The  very  history  of  the  quarrels, 
litigations,  party  bickering's,  and  national  jealousies  which  are 
daily  occurring,  has  a  bad  etiect,  in  keeping  up  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  natural  and  only  possible  course  of  human  conduct.  Who 
•would  think,  for  instance,  from  what  we  hear  of  the  Irish  pea- 
santry, that  any  kind  feeling  could  ever  be  interchang-ed  between 
them  and  the  Eng'lish  soldiery,  who  are  placed  in  their  country 
to  keep  them  in  a  kind  of  forced  peace  ?  Yet  these  parties  are, 
after  all,  men.  They  have,  on  both  sides,  the  ordinary  human 
sympathies ;  and  the  officer  who,  at  this  day,  can  hardly  appear 
singly  in  a  lonely  part  of  the  country  without  danger  of  life, 
mig-ht  to-morrow,  if  standing  in  a  different  relation  to  these 
people,  find  them  his  faithful  friends.  Only  a  few  months  before 
the  present  sheet  was  published,  the  following  paragraph,  illus- 
trating a  possibilit}^  of  this  kind,  appeared'  in  a"  newspaper, 
entitled  the  V/cstmeath  Guardian : — "  We  learn  that  Ca|»tain 
Atkinson,  the  celebrated  sportsman,  who  some  years  ag'o  resided 
at  Clanhugh,  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards  at  the  Cot- 
tage, Kathowen,  was  surrounded  by  a  lariz'e  party  of  the  IMolly 
Maguires,  whilst  shooting  on  a  bog-  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
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Carrick-on-Shannon,  last  week,  and  ordered  to  deliver  up  his 
fowIing:piece.  This  he  refused  to  do,  and  drew  a  pistol  from  hi& 
breast  to  tire  at  the  fellows ;  it  missed  lire,  and  the  Mollies  imme- 
diately wrested  both  the  gun  and  pistol  from  him,  and  would  in 
all  probability  have  g-iven  him  something;  not  very  ag:reeable  in. 
return,  had  not  a  resident  on  the  bog  come  to  the  "rescue  with  a 
short  gun,  and  swore  he  would  shoot  some  of  the  party  if  the 
arms  were  not  restored ;  telling  them,  at  the  same  time,  of  the 
generosity  of  the  captain  towards  him  and  his  wife.  The  gallant 
captain  and  true  sportsman,  it  appeared,  was  on  the  bog*  a  week 
previously,  and  '  convenient'  to  the  hut  of  this  poor  man  (whose 
wife  was  in  her  confinement  at  the  time).  He  requested  that  the 
captain  would  not  tire  'convenient'  to  the  house,  explaining  the 
delicate  state  of  his  wife.  Captain  Atkinson  instantly  retired  to 
a  distant  part  of  the  bog,  and  after  returning  home  from  his 
day's  sport,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  hut  with  many  com- 
forts that  the  poor  family  were  strangers  to,  and  called  a  few 
days  after  to  inquire  for  the  patient.  On  hearing  of  his  generous 
kindness  to  the  poor  man,  the  Mollies  instantly  returned  the 
arms  to  Captain  Atkinson,  and  cheered  him  lustily,  promising  to 
protect  the  game  for  him,  and  that  no  person  would  be  allowed 
to  shoot  there  but  himself.  The  Mollies  then  straight  betook 
themselves  away,  wishing  him  long  life,  and  cheering  him  as 
they  went  along." 

LOVE  IS  POWER — WITH  INFERIORS. 

There  is  a  prevalent  notion  that  the  only  way  to  manage  in- 
feriors properly,  is  to  keep  them  in  strong  subjection  by  severe, 
or  at  least  rigid  treatment.  This  we  believe  to  be  a  prejudice, 
arising  in  this  way ;  namely,  that  in  the  midst  of  a  generally  bad 
management  of  inferiors,  any  relaxation  is  usually  attended  by 
bad  consequences.  The  cause  is  here  in  the  bad  management, 
not  in  the  relaxation.  Supposing  inferiors  to  be  treated  uni- 
formly on  the  principles  of  justice  and  kindness,  with  judgment 
and  good  sense  as  regulating  powers  over  all,  it  will  never  be 
found  that  the  kindness  does  any  harm,  but  rather  the  reverse. 

In  England,  complaints  regarding  servants  are  often  heard. 
But  as  far  as  these  are  even  ostensibly  well-founded,  the  cause 
may  be  discovered  in  the  whole  relation  of  the  class  of  servants 
towards  the  class  of  masters  and  mistresses.  There  is  too  great 
a  space  between  them  as  members  of  the  human  family.  Placed 
so  far  away  from  the  sympathies  of  their  employers,  and  from 
the  more  direct  influence  which  the  higher  and  more  cultivated 
natures  are  designed  to  have  over  the  rest,  servants  labour  under 
a  deficiency  of  motive  to  cordial  good  service,  to  cleanliness,  to 
integrity,  or  any  of  the  other  virtues  desired  in  their  situation. 
In  America,  whose  institutions  promote  self-respect  among  the 
humbler  classes,  there  is  an  independence  of  feeling  in  servants 
which  English  people  generally  behold  with  ridicule,  and  deem 
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liiglih'  inconvenient  to  tlieir  employei's ;  but  wliicli,  in  reality,  is- 
an  enviable  peculiarity  in  the  class,  seein<:"tljat  it  is  so  essentially 
connected  ^vit]l  g-ooti  conduct.  AMien  our  pride  shrinks  from 
any  marks  of  "spirit''  on  the  part  of  a  servant,  we  little  think 
■what  the  reverse  costs  us ;  and  that  where  there  is  an  enforced 
servility,  there  can  scarcely  exist  any  of  the  hardy  virtues.  It 
may  not  be  possible  for  individuals  entirely  to  avoid,  in  their  own 
case,  the  evils  which  arise  from  national  errors  ;  but  undoubtedly 
^Move"  will  have  its  power  with  Eng-lish  servants  as  it  has  with 
all  other  human  beings.  A  kindly  manner  of  dealinjz;  with  them, 
demonstrations  of  an  unaffected  concern  for  their  interests,  be- 
haviour calculated  to  foster,  and  never  to  wound  or  bruise  their 
self-respect,  must  always  tend,  if  consistently,  perseveringly  fol- 
lowed out,  to  evoke  the  better  nature  of  servants,  and  make 
them  agreeable  and  oblig"ing"  inmates. 

Perhaps  those  who  at  present  experience  the  greatest  annoy- 
ances from  their  servants,  would  be  astonished  to  lind  how  little  is 
required,  on  many  occasions,  to  bring  out  their  better  qualities.  A 
story  istold,  in  the  French  army,  that  a  company  of  soldiers  con- 
ducted themselves  gallantly,  and  always  behaved  well,  under  one 
captain,  and  in  the  reverse  manner  under  his  successor  ;  when,  on 
inquiry,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  sole  cause  was  in  a  small  dif- 
ference of  manner  between  the  two  officers.  The  one  always 
said,  '■^Allans,  rncs  oifans'^ — (Come  on,  my  dears) ;  and  the  other, 
^'  Allez,  rncs  cnfinis ''—  (Go  on,  my  dears).  The  one  captain  put  him- 
self on  a  human  level  with  his  men,  and  thus  won  their  regard  : 
the  other  acted  as  if  he  had  stood  on  a  height  above  them.  It  is 
exactly  so  with  servants.  V>'here  their  feelings  of  self-esteem — 
feelings  as  sure  to  be  planted  in  them  as  in  the  highest  nobility 
on  earth — are  respected,  and  an  appeal  made  to  their  kindly 
sympathies,  the}'  arejorced  hij  somciliinfj  in  their  vicn  hosums  to 
act  as  duty  requires.  In  the  other  case,  it  will  always  be  "  up- 
hill work."  It  is  not  from  any  want  of  real  benevolence  that 
masters  and  mistresses  fail  in  this  respect.  They  are  often  seen 
to  mean  well,  but  to  be  prevented  from  taking  right  methods  b}^ 
the  effects  of  prejudice  and  habit,  or  to  be  turned  aside  from  a 
right  course  by  disappointment  at  little  failures.  They  may 
depend  upon  this,  that  there  will  never  be  perfect  comfort  in 
their  connexions  with  servants  while  they  stand  upon  pride,  or 
force,  or  self-defence,  or  anything-,  in  short,  but  the  kindly  sym- 
pathies which  God  has  desig-ned  all  his  creatures  to  feel  for  each 
other. 

Joseph  Holt,  who  acted  as  general  to  the  rebel  peasantry-  of 
Ireland  in  1798,  was  withheld  from  execution,  and  only  banished, 
in  consequence  of  his  having',  by  humane  interference,  saved  the 
life  of  an  English  officer.  Carried  to  Australia,  he  was  there 
employed  as  an  overseer  on  the  estate  of  a  Mr  Cox,  vvhere  he 
had  under  his  charg-e  forty-five  convicts  and  twenty-five  free- 
men. In  his  life  of  himself,  v.hich  was  published  in  1838,  he 
4*i  y 
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says,  "  It  required  all  my  energ'ies  to  keep  them  in  proper  order. 
]MV  freemen  I  always  employ'ed  by  the  peace,  &c.  As  to  the 
convicts,  there  was  a  certain  quantity  of  work,  which,  by  the 
g-overnment  regulations,  they  must  do  in  a  given  time  ;  and  this 
may  be  g*iven  to  them  by  the  day,  week,  or  month,  as  you 
pleased,  and  they  must  be  paid  a  certain  price  for  all  the  work 
they  did  beyond 'a  certain  quantity.  If  they  were  idle,  and  did 
not  do  the  regulated  quantity  of  work,  it  was  only  necessary  to 
take  them  before  a  magistrate,  and  he  would  order  them  twenty- 
five  lashes  of  the  cat  on  their  backs  for  the  first  offence,  fifty  for 
the  second,  and  so  on ;  and  if  that  would  not  do,  they  were  at 
last  put  into  a  jail-gang',  and  made  to  work  in  irons  from  morn- 
ing' till  nig'ht. 

"  In  order  to  keep  them  honest,  I  paid  them  fully  and  fairly 
for  everything  they  did  beyond  their  stipulated  task  at  the  same 
time  I  paid  the  freemen  ;  and  if  I  thought  the  rations  not  suffi- 
cient for  their  comfortable  support,  I  issued  to  each  man  six 
pounds  of  wheat,  fourteen  of  potatoes,  and  one  of  pork,  in  addi- 
tion. By  this  means  the  men  were  well  fed  ;  for  the  old  saying  is 
true,  '  Hunger  will  break  through  stone  walls ;'  and  it  is  all  non- 
sense to  make  laics  for  starving  men.  When  any  article  was  stolen 
from  me,  I  instantly  paraded  all  hands,  and  told  them  that  if  it 
were  not  restored  in  a  given  time,  I  would  stop  all  extra  allow- 
ances and  indulgences.  '  The  thief,'  said  I,  '  is  a  disgrace  to  the 
establishment,  and  all  employed  in  it ;  let  the  honest  men  find 
him  out,  and  punish  him  among  yourselves  :  do  not  let  it  be 
said  that  the  fiogger  ever  polluted  this  place  by  his  presence. 
You  all  know  the  advantages  you  enjoy  above  gangs  on  any 
other  estate  in  the  colony ;  do  not  then  throw  them  away.  Do 
not  let  me  know  who  the  thief  is,  but  punish  him  by  your  own 
verdict.'     I  then  dismissed  them. 

"  The  transports  would  say  among  themselves,  that  what  I 
had  told  them  was  all  right.  '  We  wont,'  they  would  reason,  '■  be 
punished  because  there  happens  to  be  an  ungrateful  thief  among- 
us.'  They  then  called  a  jury,  and  entered  into  an  investigation; 
and  on  all  occasions  succeeded  in  detecting  and  punishing  the 
offender.  I  was  by  this  line  of  conduct  secure  from  plunder ; 
and  the  disgusting  operation  of  flaying-  a  man  alive  with  a  cat-o'- 
nine-tails  did  not  disgrace  the  ftirms  under  my  superintendence. 
Mr  Cox  said  one  day  to  me,  '  Pray,  Joseph,  how  is  it  that  you 
never  have  to  bring  your  men  to  punishment  I  You  have  more 
under  you  than  I  believe  any  man  in  the  colony,  and,  to  the  sur- 
prise of  all,  you  have  never  had  one  flog'ged,  or  indeed  have  made 
a  complaint  against  one  ;  they  look  well,  and  appear  contented, 
and  even  happy.'  '  Sir,'  said  I,  '  I  have  studied  human  nature 
more  than  books.  I  had  tlie  manag'ement  of  many  more  men 
in  my  own  country,  and  I  was  always  rigidly  just  to  them.  I 
never  oppressed  them,  or  suffered  them  to  cheat  their  employers, 
or  each  other.     They  knew  if  they  did  their  duty,  they  would 
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be  well  treated ;  and  if  not,  sent  to  the  rig-ht  about.  I  follow  the 
same  course  with  the  men  here.  .  .  I  should  think  myself  very 
ill  qualitied  to  act  as  your  overseer,  were  I  to  have  a  man  or  two 
flog'ged  every  week.  Besides  the  horrible  inhumanity  of  the 
practice,  the  loss  of  a  man's  week  or  fortnig'ht's  work  will  not  be 
a  trifle  in  the  year,  at  twelve  and  sixpence  per  week ;  for  a  man 
who  gfets  the  cat  is  incapable  of  work  till  his  back  is  well ;  so,  in 
prudence  as  well  as  in  Christian  charity,  it  is  best  to  treat  our 
fellow-creatures  like  men,  althoug-h  they  be  de<jraded  to  the  state 
of  convict  slaves.'  " 

Mr  Holt  also  gives  the  following:  account  of  Colonel  Collins, 
governor  of  the  settlement  at  the  Derwent  River  in  Van  Uienien's 
Land  from  1804  till  his  death  in  1810:— "This  grentleman  had 
the  g:ood-\viIl,  the  g'ood  wishes,  and  the  g-ood  word  of  every  one 
in  the  settlement.  His  conduct  was  exemplary,  and  his  disposi- 
tion most  humane.  His  treatment  of  the  runaway  convicts  was 
conciliatory,  and  even  kind.  He  would  g:o  into  the  forests  among 
the  natives  to  allow  these  poor  creatures,  the  runaways,  an 
opportunity  of  returning-  to  their  former  condition ;  and,  half- 
dead  with  cold  and  hung-er,  they  would  come  and  drop  on  their 
knees  before  him,  imploring-  pardon  for  their  behaviour. 

'  Well,'  he  would  say  to  them,  '  now  that  you  have  lived  in 
the  bush,  do  j'ou  think  the  chang-e  you  made  was  for  the  better? 
Are  you  sorry  for  what  you  have  done  ?'  '  Yes,  sir.'  '  And  will 
you  promise  never  to  g-o  away  ag-ain?'  'Never,  sir,'  'Go  to 
the  storekeeper  then,'  the  benevolent  Collins  would  say,  '  and 
get  a  suit  of  slops  and  your  week's  ration,  and  then  go  to  the 
overseer  and  attend  to  your  work.  I  give  you  my  pardon  ; 
but  remember,  that  I  expect  you  will  keep  your  promise  to  me.' 

"  I  never  heard  of  any  other  governor  or  commandant  acting 
in  this  manner,  nor  did  I  ever  witness  much  leniency  from  any 
governor.  I  have,  however,  been  assured  that  there  was  less 
crime  and  much  feicer  Janlts  committed  amour/  the  people  under 
Governor  Collins  than  in  any  other  settlement ;  which  I  think 
is  a  clear  proof  that  mercy  and  humanity  are  the  best  policy." 

Miss  ]\Iartineau,  in  her  works  on  America,  gives  several  de- 
liirhtful  illustrations  of  this  principle,  which  almost  sound  like 
oddities.  She  speaks  of  a  Tunker,  a  kind  of  Baptist,  whom  she 
found  in  the  enjoyment  of  considerable  wealth  on  a  farm  settle- 
ment near  Michigan  city.  '•  He  had  gone  through  life  on  the 
non-resistance  principle  ;  and  it  was  animating-  to  learn  how  well 
it  had  served  him — as  every  high  exercise  of  faith  does  serve 
every  one  who  has  strength  and  simplicity  of  heart  to  commit 
himself  to  it.  It  was  animating  to  learn  not  only  his  own  con- 
sistency, but  the  force  of  his  moral  power  over  others ;  how  the 
careless  had  been  won  to  thoughtfulness  of  his  interests,  and  the 
criminal  to  respect  of  his  rights.  He  seemed  to  have  uncon- 
sciously secured  the  promise  and  the  fruit  of  the  life  that  now  is, 
more  effectually  than  many  who  think  less  of  that  which  is  to 
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come.  It  was  done,  he  said,  hy  alimi/s  supposing  that  the  good 
was  ill  inen"'^'  In  her  notice  of  the  relation  between  mistresses 
and  servants  in  America,  Miss  iMartineau  states  that  much  of 
what  English  people  have  to  complain  of  in  that  country  in  re- 
spect of  servants,  arises  from  their  imperious  and  exacting'  habits, 
irreconcilable  as  these  are  with  the  natural  rig'hts  of  their  fellow- 
creatures.  Where  servants  are  treated  upon  a  principle  of  justice 
and  kindness,  they  live  on  agreeable  terms  with  their  employers 
often  for  many  years.f  But  even  slaves  may  be  made  more 
useful,  as  well  as  more  agreeable  companions,  when  treated  in 
such  a  way  as  to  call  forth  their  better  feelings.  "  A  kind-hearted 
gentleman  in  the  south,  linding  that  the  laws  of  his  state  pre- 
cluded his  teaching  his  legacy  of  slaves  according  to  the  usual 
methods  of  education,  bethought  himself  at  length  of  the  moral 
training  of  task-Avork.  It  succeeded  admirably.  His  negroes 
soon  began  to  work  as  slaves  are  never,  under  any  other 
arrangement,  seen  to  work.  Their  day's  task  was  finished  by 
eleven  o'clock.  Next  they  began  to  care  for  one  another  :  the 
strong  began  to  help  the  weak ;  first  husbands  helped  their 
wives ;  then  parents  helped  their  children ;  and  at  length  the 
young-  beg'an  to  help  the  old.  Here  Mas  seen  the  awakening  of 
natural  affections  which  had  lain  in  a  dark  sleep.*'! 

"  The  vig'our,''  says  Miss  Martineau  elsewhere,  ^'  which  negToes 
show  when  their  destinj^  is  fairly  placed  in  their  own  hands,  is 
an  answer  to  all  arguments  about  their  helplessness,  dravvn  from 
their  dulness  in  a  state  of  bondage.  A  hig'hly  satisfactory  ex- 
periment upon  the  will,  judgment,  and  talents  of  a  larg-e  body  of 
slaves  was  made  a  few  years  ago  by  a  relative  of  Chief  Justice 
Marshall.  This  gentleman  and  his  family  had  attached  their 
neg'roes  to  them  by  a  long  course  of  judicious  kindness.  At 
length  an  estate  at  some  distance  was  left  to  the  gentleman,  and 
he  saw,  with  much  regret,  that  it  was  his  duty  to  leave  the  plan- 
tation on  which  he  was  living.  He  could  not  bear  the  idea  of 
turning  over  his  people  to  the  tender  mercies  or  unproved  judg- 
ment of  a  stranger  overseer.  He  called  his  negroes  together, 
told  them  the  case,  and  asked  whether  they  thought  they  could 
manage  the  estate  themselves.  If  the^^  were  willing  to  under- 
take the  task,  they  must  choose  an  overseer  from  among  them- 
selves, provide  comfortably  for  their  own  Avants,  and  remit  him 
the  surplus  of  the  profits.  The  negroes  Avere  full  of  grief  at 
losing  the  family,  but  Avilling  to  try  Avhat  they  could  do.  They 
had  an  election  for  overseer,  and  chose  the  man  their  master 
would  have  pointed  out ;  decidedly  the  strongest  head  on  the 
estate.  All  being  arranged,  the  master  left  them,  Avith  a  parting- 
charge  to  keep  their  festivals,  and  take  their  ap]>ointed  holidays, 
as  if  he  Avere  present.  After  some  time  he  rode  over  to  see  hoAV 
all  Avent  on,  choosing*  a  festival  day,  that  he  might  meet  them  in 

*  Society  ia  America,  i.  333.  f  Ibid,  ill.  13G.  J  Foid.  ii.  157. 
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their  holiday  g-aiety.  lie  was  surprised,  on  approachin<r,  to 
hear  no  meiTinient ;  and  on  entering-  his  fields,  he  found  his 
'force'  all  hard  at  work.  As  they  Hocked  round  him,  he  in- 
quired why  they  were  not  making-  holiday.  They  told  him  that 
the  crop  would  suffer  in  its  present  state  by  the  loss  of  a  day, 
and  that  they  had  therefore  put  off  their  holiday ;  which,  how- 
ever, the}'-  meant  to  take  by  and  by.  Not  many  days  after,  an 
express  arrived  to  inform  the  proprietor  that  there  was  an  insur- 
rection on  his  estate.  He  would  not  believe  it ;  declared  it  im- 
possible, as  tliere  was  nobody  to  rise  against :  but  the  messeng-er, 
who  had  been  sent  by  the  neighbouring  g:entlemen,  was  so  con- 
fident of  the  facts,  that  the  master  g-allopped  with  the  utmost 
speed  to  his  plaiitation,  arriving  as  night  was  coming-  on.  As 
he  rode  in,  a  cry  of  joy  arose  from  his  negroes,  who  pressed 
round  to  shake  hands  with  him.  They  were  in  their  holiday 
clothes,  and  had  been  singing  and  dancing: :  the)'  were  only 
enjoying-  the  deferred  festival.  The  neighbours,  hearing-  the 
noise  on  a  quiet  working-  day,  had  jumped  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  an  insurrection. 

"  There  is  no  catastrophe  yet  to  tliis  stoiy.  When  the  pro- 
prietor related  it,  he  said  that  no  trouble  had  arisen ;  and  that 
for  some  seasons — ever  since  this  estate  had  been  wholly  in  the 
hands  of  his  negroes — it  had  been  more  productive  than  it  ever 
was  while  he  managed  it  himself.'' 

It  is  particularly  striking-  to  find  the  principle  thus  exemplified 
in  dealings  with  convicts  and  slaves ;  for  if  there  successful,  it 
has  surely  a  chance  of  being  still  more  so  amongst  classes  less 
deg-raded. 

In  the  well-meant  efforts  of  the  affluent  classes  to  improve  the 
condition  of  their  poorer  neig'hbours,  there  is  often  an  experience 
of  disappointment,  from  the  little  effect  which  immediately  fol- 
lows. They  find,  perhaps,  the  bad  habits  kept  up,  notwithstand- 
ing- all  their  exhortations ;  or  that  arrangements  which  they  have 
been  at  pains  to  introduce,  are  neg-lected  and  overlooked.  Some- 
times prejudice  starts  up  to  oppose  the  best  desig-ns  of  the  philan- 
thropic gentleman  or  lady ;  and  then  the}''  g-ive  up  the  matter  in 
despair,  or  in  disgust,  and  the  ancient  evils  are  allowed  to  remain 
in  full  luxuriance.  Now,  the  difficulties  thus  experienced  are  to 
be  deplored  ;  but  if  the  philanthropic  would  reflect  a  little,  they 
would  see  that,  to  work  out  such  ends,  much  patience  must  ever 
be  required.  Nor  are  they  themselves  always  free  of  blame. 
They  often  come  forv»-ard  Avith  their  suggestions  in  a  manner 
that  piques  their  poor  neighbours,  as  implying:  that  these  persons 
have  only  to  listen  and  obey.  The  honest  coUager  does  not  like 
to  be  treated  as  if  he  were  a  child.  The  common  feelings  of 
human  nature  must  be  studied,  if  we  would  be  successful  insuch 
efforts.  Not  that  cajolery  is  to  be  called  into  exercise ;  that  were 
immoral,  and  probably  would  defeat  its  own  end.  But  to  show 
what  sort  of  appeal  will  be  successful,  v/e  will  relate  an  instance 
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in  which  a  kindly  expression,  even  casual!}"  dropped,  had  a  g"ood 
effect. 

In  a  certain  part  of  the  Hig-hlands  of  Scotland,  the  people 
were  exceedingly  backward  in  all  matters  of  tidiness  about 
their  houses  and  g-ardens,  notwithstanding  the  almost  con- 
stant advices  and  reprimands  of  the  proprietor  of  the  estate. 
On  one  occasion  the  proprietor,  who  was  very  much  vexed 
about  the  slovenliness  of  his  tenantry,  went  to  visit  the  estate 
of  another  proprietor,  a  lady  of  considerate  and  benevolent 
disposition.  To  his  extreme  surprise  he  found  all  the  cot- 
tages and  g'ardens  in  the  district  neat  and  orderly,  the  gardens  t 
universally  blooming  with  the  prettiest  flowers.  "  How  have 
you  managed  to  bring  all  this  about?"  asked  the  surprised 
visitor.  "  All  you  see,"  replied  the  lady,  "  is  the  result,  I  may 
say,  of  one  kind  word.  You  shall  hear  how  it  took  place.  One 
day,  happening  to  visit  one  of  my  cottagers,  I  observed  in  the 
wretched  garden  behind  the  house  a  single  marigold  ;  it  was 
blooming  amidst  a  crowd  of  weeds.  '  What  a  very  beautiful 
marigold  you  have  got  there/  said  I  to  the  cottager.  The  man 
was  delighted  with  the  notion  of  possessing'  what  I  seemed  to 
prize  so  hig'hly;  and,  without  recommendation  on  my  part,  com- 
menced to  dig  and  clean  his  garden,  and  plant  flowers.  Others 
did  the  same ;  a  g'eneral  improvement  of  taste  ensued ;  and  that 
man  who  possessed  the  marigold  lately  grained  the  highest  prize 
from  a  society  for  the  finest  flowers  grown  in  the  district." 

LOVE  IS  POWER — IN  PUBLIC  AFFAIRS. 

There  is  no  moral  principle  applicable  to  private  or  domestic 
life,  which  is  not  equally  applicable  in  public  affairs,  whether 
between  one  little  society  and  another,  or  between  state  and  state. 
This  is  not  generally  seen  or  acknowledged ;  but  as  it  is  quite 
true,  the  world  is  rapidly  becoming  aware  of  the  fact. 

When  one  nation  is  contentious  and  troublesome  towards 
another,  there  is  the  same  duty  upon  that  other  nation  to  take 
calm  and  gentle  measures,  as  there  is  upon  an  individual  to  try, 
by  soft  words,  to  turn  away  the  wrath  of  his  brother.  And  any 
nation  which  acts  in  this  amiable  manner,  will  have  as  good  a 
chance  of  escaping  wars,  as  a  private  person,  by  similar  conduct, 
will  have  of  escaping  common  quarrels.  Supposing  one  nation 
to  form  an  unkind  law  or  regulation  with  respect  to  the  people 
of  another  state,  and  that  other  nation  were  to  meet  it  with  a 
law  of  (juite  the  opposite  nature  with  respect  to  its  neighbour, 
there  would  be  the  same  likelihood  of  the  ung"encrous  policy 
being  abandoned,  as  there  is  that  an  individual  will  relent  when 
he  finds  that  his  injured  or  insulted  neighbour  returns  only  good 
for  evil.  ]\ations,  in  fact,  are  liable  to  exactly  the  same  emotions 
as  single  persons.  With  them,  too,  the  law  of  kindness  has  a 
certain  and  definite  sway. 

Unfortunately,  we  have  as  yet  few  instances  of  nations  acting 
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towards  each  other  on  the  principle  of  love.  Hitherto,  they 
have  been  more  accustomed  to  look  to  the  hurt  of  their  neig-h- 
bour  as  their  own  benetit,  than  to  the  opposite  principle,  which 
is  the  only  true  one.  AVe  therefore  can  only  point  to  illustra- 
tions of  the  law  of  hate  in  their  case ;  but  these  are  immensely 
numerous.  The  wars  which  have  been  their  bane  from  the  be- 
g-inning-,  and  the  commercial  hostilities  which  have  latterly  been 
hardly  less  injurious,  are  all  of  them  evidences  of  the  evils  which 
arise  to  nations  from  not  loving-  their  neig-hbours  as  themselves. 

Mrs  Child,  an  American  writer,  has  related  an  instance  of  the 
benetits  of  the  law  of  kindness  in  an  affair  approaching-  to  the 
character  of  public.  She  tells  us  that,  some  years  ag'o,  she  met 
a  hard-working-,  uneducated  mechanic  of  the  state  of  Illinois, 
who  pleased  her  g-reatly  by  what  he  told  her  of  his  past  life.  He 
was  one  of  thirty  or  forty  New  Eng'landers  who  had,  about 
twelve  years  before,  associated  themselves  as  friends  of  a  Christian 
peacefulness,  and  g-one  forth  to  make  a  settlement  of  their  own 
in  the  western  wilderness.  In  their  new  home  "  they  were  in- 
dustrious and  frug-al,  and  all  thing-s  prospered  under  their  hands. 
But  soon  wolves  came  near  the  fold  in  the  shape  of  reckless 
unprincipled  adventurers  ;  believers  in  force  and  cunning-,  who 
acted  according-  to  their  creed.  The  colony  of  practical  Christians 
spoke  of  their  depredations  in  terms  of  g-entlest  remonstrance, 
and  repaid  them  with  unvarying-  kindness.  They  went  farther — 
they  openly  announced,  '  You  may  do  us  what  evil  you  may 
choose ;  we  will  return  nothing-  but  g-ood.'  Lawyers  came  into 
the  neighbourhood,  and  offered  their  services  to  settle  disputes. 
They  answered,  '  We  have  no  need  of  you.  As  neig-hbours,  we 
receive  you  in  the  most  friendly  spirit ;  but  for  us,  your  occu- 
pation has  ceased  to  exist.'  '■  What  will  you  do  if  rascals  burn 
your  barns  and  steal  your  harvests?'  '  Wc  will  return  r/ood  for 
evil.  We  believe  this  is  the  hir/hest  truth,  and  therefore  the  best 
expediency  J  When  the  rascals  heard  this,  they  considered  it  a 
marvellous  g-ood  joke,  and  said  and  did  many  provoking-  thing-s 
which  to  them  seemed  witty.  Barns  were  taken  down  in  the 
nig-ht,  and  cows  let  into  the  corn-lields.  The  Christians  repaired 
the  damage  as  well  as  they  could,  put  the  cows  in  the  barn,  and 
at  twilig-ht  drove  them  g-ently  home,  saying-,  '  Neighbour,  your 
cows  have  been  in  my  field.  I  have  fed  them  well  during:  the 
day;  but  I  would  not  keep  them  all  nig-ht,  lest  the  children 
should  suffer  for  want  of  their  milk.' 

"  If  this  were  fun,  those  who  planned  the  joke  found  no  heart 
to  laug-h  at  it.  By  deg-rees  a  visible  change  came  over  these 
troublesome  neig-hbours.  They  ceased  to  cut  oft'  the  horses'  tails 
and  break  the  reg:s  of  the  poultry.  Rude  boys  would  say  to  a 
young-er  brother,  •  Don't  throw  that  stone.  Bill !  When  I  killed  the 
chicken  last  week,  didn't  they  send  it  to  my  mother,  because  they 
thought  that  chicken-broth  would  be  g-oud  for  poor  Mary?  I 
should  thmk  vou'd  be  ashamed  to  throw  stones  at  their  chickens.' 
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Thus  was  evil  overcome  with  g-ood,  till  not  one  was  found  to  do 
them  wilful  injiiiy. 

"  Years  pnssed  on,  and  saw  them  thriving-  in  worldly  suhstanee 
beyond  their  neig-hbours,  yet  beloved  by  all.  From  them  the 
lawyer  and  the  constable  obtained  no  fees.  The  sheriff  stammered 
and  apologised  when  he  took  their  hard-earned  g-oods  in 
payment  for  the  war-tax.  They  mildly  replied,  '  'Tis  a  bad 
trade,  friend.  Examine  it  in  the  lig-ht  of  conscience,  and  see 
if  it  be  not  so.'  But  while  they  refused  to  pay  such  fees  and 
taxes,  they  were  liberal  to  a  proverb  in  their  contributions  for 
all  useful  and  benevolent  purposes.  At  the  end  of  ten  years,  the 
public  lands  which  they  had  chosen  for  their  farms  were  adver- 
tised for  sale  by  auction.  According-  to  custom,  those  who  had 
settled  and  cultivated  the  soil  were  considered  to  have  a  rig-lit 
to  bid  it  in  at  the  g-overnment  price,  which  at  that  time  was  one 
dollar  twenty-tive  cents  per  acre.  But  the  fever  of  land  speculation 
chanced  then  to  run  unusually  hig-h.  Adventurers  from  all  parts 
of  the  country  were  flocking*  to  the  auction,  and  capitalists  in 
Baltimore,  Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston,  were  sending- 
ag-ents  to  buy  up  western  lands.  No  one  supposed  that  custom 
or  equity  would  be  reg-arded.  The  first  day's  sale  showed  that 
speculation  ran  to  the  verge  of  insanity.  Land  was  eagerly 
bought  in  at  seventeen,  twenty-five,  and  forty  dollars  an  acre. 

"  The  Christian  colony  had  small  hopes  of  retaining  their  farms. 
As  first  settlers,  they  had  chosen  the  best  lands ;  and  persevering 
industry  had  brought  them  into  the  highest  cultivation.  Its 
market  value  was  much  greater  than  the  acres  already  sold  at  ex- 
orbitant prices.  In  view  of  these  facts,  they  had  prepared  their 
minds  for  another  remove  into  the  wilderness,  perhaps  to  be  again 
ejected  by  a  similar  process.  But  on  the  morning  that  their  lot 
was  off*ered  for  sale,  they  observed  with  grateful  surprise  that  their 
neighbours  were  everywhere  busy  among  the  crowd  begging*  and 
expostulating — 'Don't  bid  on  these  lands  !  These  men  have  been 
working  hard  on  them  for  ten  years.  During  all  that  time  they 
never  did  harm  to  man  or  brute.  They  are  always  ready  to  do 
good  for  evil.  They  are  a  blessing  to  any  neighbourhood.  It 
would  be  a  sin  and  a  shame  to  bid  on  their  lands.  Let  them  go 
at  the  goveriniient  ])rice.'  The  sale  came  on ;  the  cultivators 
of  the  soil  offered  one  dollar  twenty-five  cents,  intending  to  bid 
hig'her  if  necessary.  But  among  all  that  crowd  of  selfish,  reck- 
less speculators,  iiot  one  hid  over  them.  Without  one  opposing 
voice,  the  fair  acres  returned  to  them  !  I  do  not  remember  a 
more  remarkable  instanc-e  of  evil  overcome  with  good.  The 
wisest  political  economy  lies  folded  up  in  the  maxims  of  Christ. 

"  With  delighted  reverence,"  says  Mrs  Child,  "  I  listened  to  this 
unlettered  backwoodsman  as  he  explained  his  philosophy  of  uni- 
versal love.  '  What  would  you  do,'  said  I,  '  if  an  idle,  thieving 
vagabond  came  among-  you,  resolved  to  stay,  but  determined  not 
to  "work?'     'We  would  give   him   food  when   hungry,  shelter 
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him  when  cold,  and  always  treat  him  as  a  brother.'  '  Would 
not  this  process  attract  such  characters  I  How  would  you  avoid- 
being- overrun  with  thpm  ?'  'Such  characters  would  either  re- 
forni,  or  not  remain  with  us.  We  would  never  speak  an  angry 
word,  or  refuse  to  minister  to  their  necessities ;  but  we  would 
invariably  res>-ard  them  with  the  deepest  sadness,  as  we  would  a 
guilty  but  beloved  son.  This  is  harder  for  the  human  soul  to  bear 
than  whips  or  prisons.  They  could  not  stand  it :  I  am  sure  they 
could  not.  It  would  either  melt  them,  or  drive  them  away.  In 
nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  believe,  it  would  melt  them.'  I  felt  rebuked 
for  my  want  of  faith,  and  consequent  shallowness  of  insig-ht. 
That  hard-handed  labourer  brought  greater  riches  to  my  soul 
than  an  eastern  merchant  laden  with  pearls.'' 

To  tliis  day,  when  a  civilised  people  go  into  a  savage  country 
to  form  settlements  in  it,  they  do  not  in  general  take  much  care 
to  conciliate  the  natives.  Either  they  take  the  land  from  them 
by  force,  or  they  do  not  bargain  for  it  in  such  a  way  as  to  satisfy 
the  original  people  ;  and  thus  the  hostility  of  these  rude  beings 
is  secured  at  the  very  first.  Where  a  satisfactory  arrangement  has 
not  been  made  at  lirst,  the  settlers  are  almost  sure  to  fall  sooner 
or  later  into  disputes  with  the  natives.  These  they  seek  to  deter- 
mine by  the  law  of  force ;  and  thus  wars  arise,  which  are  sure  to 
retard  their  prog'ress,  and  occasion  them  great  misery.  An  in- 
variable course  of  justice  and  kindness,  and  a  total  abstinence 
from  warlike  practices,  would  have  a  very  different  effect,  as  was 
proved  in  the  noble  instance  of  William  Penn  and  his  followers 
when  they  founded  the  state  of  Pennsylvania. 

Penn,  who  was  one  of  the  society  of  Friends  or  Quakers,  wenfc 
to  America  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  determined  to  deal  with 
the  Indians  as  he  would  with  any  of  his  own  people.  To  quote 
Mr  Montgomery's  volume — "  He  bought  their  land,  and  paid 
them ;  he  made  a  treaty  with  them,  and  observed  it ;  and  he 
always  treated  them  as  men.  As  a  specimen  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  met  the  Indians,  the  following  instance  is  very  striking. 
There  were  some  fertile  and  excellent  lands  which,  in  1G98,  Penn 
ascertained  were  excluded  from  his  first  purchase;  and  as  he  was 
very  desirous  of  obtaining  them,  he  made  the  proposal  to  the 
Indians  that  he  would  buy  those  lands  if  they  were  willing. 
They  returned  for  answer  that  they  had  no  desire  to  sell  the  spot 
where  their  fathers  were  deposited;  but,  'to  please  their  father 
Onas,'  as  they  named  Penn,  they  said  that  he  should  have  some 
of  the  lands.  This  being  decided,  they  concluded  the  bargain, 
tliat  Penn  mig'ht  have  as  much  land  as  a  young  man  could  travel 
round  in  one  day,  '  beginning  at  the  great  river  Cosquanco  (now 
Kensington),  and  ending  at  the  great  river  Kallapingo  (now  Bris- 
tol) ;'  and  as  an  equivalent,  they  were  to  receive  a  certain  amount 
of  English  goods.  Though  this  plan  of  measuring  the  land  was 
of  their  own  selection,  yet  they  were  greatly  dissatisfied  witii  it 
after  it  had  been  tried ;  for  the  young  Englishman  chosen  to 
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walk  off  the  tract  of  land,  walked  so  fast  and  far,  as  to  g-reath'' 
astonish  and  mortify  them.  The  g'overuor  observed  this  dissatis- 
faction, and  asked  the  cause.  '  The  walker  cheated  us/  said  the 
Indians. 

'  Ah,  how  can  that  be?'  said  Penn;  'did  you  not  choose  your- 
selves to  have  the  land  measured  in  this  way?' 

*  True/  replied  the  Indians  5  '  but  white  brother  make  a  big 
walk.' 

"  Some  of  Penn's  commissioners  waxing  warm,  said  the  bar- 
gain was  a  fair  one,  and  insisted  that  the  Indians  ought  to  abide 
by  it ;  and  if  not,  should  be  compelled  to  it. 

'  Compelled ! '  exclaimed  Penn  ;  '  how  can  you  compel  them 
without  bloodshed  'I  Don't  you  see  this  looks  to  murder?'  Then 
turning  with  a  benignant  smile  to  the  Indians,  he  said—'  Well, 
brothers,  if  you  have  given  us  too  much  land  for  the  g'oods  first 
agreed  on,  how  much  more  will  satisfy  you  ?' 

"  This  proposal  gratilied  them  ;  and  they  mentioned  the  quan- 
tity of  cloth  and  the  number  of  lish-hooks  with  which  they  would 
be  satisiied.  These  were  cheerfully  given ;  and  the  Indians, 
shaking  hands  with  Penn,  went  away  smiling.  After  they  were 
gone,  the  governor,  looking  round  on  his  friends,  exclaimed,  '  Oh, 
how  sweet  and  cheap  a  thing  is  charity  !  Some  of  you  spoke 
just  now  of  compelling  these  poor  creatures  to  stick  to  their  bar- 
gain ;  that  is,  in  plain  English,  to  tight  and  kill  them,  and  all 
about  a  little  'piece  of  land.' 

"  For  this  kind  conduct,  manifested  in  all  his  actions  to  the 
Indians,  he  was  nobly  rewarded.  The  untamed  savage  of  the 
forest  became  the  warm  friend  of  the  white  stranger.  Towards 
Penn  and  his  followers  they  buried  the  war-hatchet,  and  ever 
evinced  the  strongest  respect  for  them.  And  when  the  colony  of 
Penns^'lvania  was  pressed  for  provisions,  and  none  could  be 
obtained  from  other  settlements — which  scarcity  arose  from  the 
increasing  number  of  inhabitants  not  having  time  to  raise  the 
necessary  food — the  Indians  cheerfully  came  forward  and  assisted 
the  colony  by  the  fruits  of  their  labours  in  hunting." 

The  French  are  at  present  attempting  to  possess  themselves  of 
-the  territory  near  Algiers  by  force,  the  war  which  they  carry 
on  for  this  purpose  is  attended  by  frightful  evils  011  both  sides. 
The  villa<>'es  of  the  natives  are  destroyed,  thousands  of  the  French 
troops  perish,  and  a  vast  sum  of  money  is  expended  annually, 
witliout  affording  the  least  prospect  of  ultimate  benefit  to  France. 
It  is  a  most  fatal  plan  thus  to  go  into  the  country  of  a  half- 
barbarous  people  with  arms  in  our  hands.  It  will  be  found  that 
the  true  means  of  conciliating  such  a  people  is  to  appeal  to  the 
gentler  feelings,  of  which  the  merest  savages  have  their  share,  as 
Avell  as  the  most  civilised  nations.  It  is  very  common,  when 
such  a  doctrine  is  advanced,  for  persons  to  say,  "  Oh,  that  is 
all  well-meaning  enthusiasm  :  it  has  not  experience  in  its  favour: 
experience  proves  quite  the  contrary."     But  this  is  far  from 
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being"  true ;  for,  while  we  have  numberless  cases  to  prove  tlie 
obstruction  which  force  creates  for  itself,  we  liave  also  some 
which  show  that  g'entle  means  have  a  contrary  tendency.  'J'here 
are  only  fewer  illustrations  of  the  power  of  g-entleness  than  of 
the  slow  efficacy  of  the  law  of  force,  because  g-entleness  has  been, 
so  seldom  tried.  But  in  those  instances  where  it  has  been  tried, 
and  fully  carried  out,  it  has  usually  succeeded  brilliantly.  Few, 
we  believe,  are  aware  that  the  very  commencement  of  the  British 
empire  in  India  was  laid,  not  in  an  example  of  the  law  of  force^ 
but  of  that  of  g-entleness.  The  Company  had  strug-g'led  for  forty 
3-ears  for  liberty  to  make  a  permanent  settlement  and  build  a 
factory,  but  in  vain.  At  length  this  was  obtained  from  the 
native  princes  by  Dr  Boug-hton,  a  physician,  in  g-ratitude  for  the 
successful  exertion  of  his  medical  skill  among-st  them.  They 
could  resist  everything'  but  the  appeal  of  humanity.  We  have 
seen  the  British  power  since  then  spread  over  nearly  the  whole 
of  Hindostan;  and  history  would  probably  make  it  appear  as 
chiefly  the  result  of  certain  battles,  followed  by  treaties.  But 
while  these  means  have  certainly  been  attended  by  certain  defi- 
nite effects,  there  has  also  been  a  less  visible,  thoug-h  powerful 
ag-ency  at  work,  in  as  far  as  the  English  have  proved  mild  and 
just  superiors,  and  exemplified  before  the  eyes  of  the  natives  the 
maxims  of  humanity.  A  brig-ht  illustration  of  the  power  of 
humane  deeds  over  a  people  in  a  situation  analog-ous  to  that  of 
the  Hindoos,  has  been  lately  presented  in  the  consequences  at- 
tending- the  establishment  of  an  ophthalmic  hospital  at  Canton, 
in  183-3,  by  Mr  Parker,  an  American  missionary.  The  principle 
on  which  this  hospital  was  founded  is  Jilndness — to  heal  the 
affiicted  without  expense  to  them.  At  first,  only  the  lower 
orders  came  for  relief;  but  g-radually,  as  the  fame  of  the  insti- 
tution spread  abroad,  men  of  the  upper  ranks  came  also.  In  the 
first  two  years  upwards  of  two  thousand  persons  were  treated, 
many  of  whom  experienced  benefit.  The  effect  of  this  in  doing" 
away  with  the  prejudices  of  the  Chinese  was  most  remarkable  ; 
our  national  name  acquired  a  respect  which  the  victories  of 
terror  could  never  have  produced.  One  man  of  rank,  to  whom 
sig-ht  was  restored,  could  scarcely  be  withheld  from  worshipping- 
the  kind-hearted  missionary.  When  Eng-land  possesses  such 
ample  means  of  this  kind  for  conciliating:  the  nations  with  whom 
our  commerce  bring-s  us  into  connexion,  is  it  not  a  pity  that  they 
are  not  more  used  I 

LOVE  IS  POWER — IX  SITUATIONS  OF  COMMAND. 

The  g-reater  power  of  love  than  of  fear  in  maintaining-  com- 
mand is  beg-inning-  to  be  acknowledg-ed.  In  former  times,  com- 
mand was  kept  up  in  the  army  and  navy  almost  wholly  by 
the  terror  of  severe  punishment.  The  lash,  the  black-hole, 
and  other  barbarous  and  deg-rading-  inflictions,  were  the  main 
trust  of  the  officers  for  maintaining-  disciphne.     In  the  whole 
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conduct  of  tlie  officers  to  the  private  men,  there  was  not  race  of 
kindly  feeling*.  The  cane  was  liberally  used  in  drilling- ;  and  it 
was  thoug-ht  indispensably  necessary,  in  speaking-  to  a  soldier,  to 
swear  at  him.  The  effect  of  this  treatment  was  to  deg-rade  the 
men,  and  make  them  the  more  frequently  liable  to  punishment. 
In  fact,  the  treatment  and  its  consequences  acted  and  reacted 
upon  each  other,  until,  in  many  unfortunate  cases,  a  regiment  or 
a  ship  would  become  nearly  useless  to  the  service. 

These  facts  are  strongly  stated  in  a  book,  written  by  one  well 
acquainted  with  military  atiairs — Mr  Henry  ^Marshall.*  He 
quotes  from  the  work  of  an  old  officer,  published  in  1761,  the 
following'  just  sentiments  :  "  Abuse  deadens  the  heart ;  kindness 
wins  the  atfections.  Threatenings  infuse  into  the  obdurate  bosom 
a  c'allous  indifference  ;  whilst  calm  admonition  sucks  the  sting- 
from  the  most  hardened  mind.  Severity  creates  hatred — mercij, 
love.  I  have  known  private  and  jaarental  admonitions  by  com- 
manding officers  wean  the  most  desperate  dispositions,  on  which 
severity  had  exercised  its  greatest  power,  without  reforming : 
each  blow  of  retribution  stole  from  the  heart  the  few  remaining- 
sparks  of  manhood,  and  the  debased  individual  at  last  fell  like  a 
brute  into  the  grave.  Kindness  urill  ever  be  found  the  best  anti- 
dote to  crime — severitij  its  most  active  source^ 

The  same  old  officer  tells  us  an  anecdote  which  forcibly  illus- 
trates the  superior  power  of  gentle  methods.  It  refers  to  a  man 
of  bad  habits,  upon  whom  punishment  had  been  found  to  have 
110  effect.  "  The  commander  observing*  that,  notwithstanding-  all 
his  vices,  lie  possessed  some  valuable  qualifications,  resolved  to 
try  another  mode  than  whipping.  It  was  not  long-  before  he 
had  an  opportunity  of  putting*  his  scheme  into  execution ;  for  the 
next  fault,  instead  of  being  punished,  to  the  fellow's  great  sur- 
prise he  appointed  him  sergeant !  This  opened  his  eyes  ;  he 
applied  himself  diligently  to  his  duty,  and  became  as  remarkably 
sober  and  good,  as  he  had  been  the  contrary  before." 

It  is  not  surprising-  to  hear  Mr  Marshall  stating*,  as  an  obser- 
vation made  by  many  excellent  officers,  "  That  those  regiments 
in  which  flogging*  has  been  least  practised  have  been  the  best 
behaved.  A  low  degree  of  discipline  not  unfrequently  exists 
with  a  high  degree  of  flogging* — a  circumstance  which  shows 
that  the  fear  of  the  lash  is  precarious,  little  to  be  trusted,  and 
will  not  stand  the  test  of  temptation."  "  Real  improvement,"  says 
j\Ir  Marshall,  "consists  in  the  foryiation  of  better  and  jiurer  prin- 
ciples, and  a  realisation  of  them  in  the  life  and  conduct — a  result 
which  cannot  be  obtained  without  self-respect,  and  without  a 
prospect  of  some  portion  of  happiness  coming  along-  with  it.  It 
is  difficult,  therefore,  to  perceive  the  wisdom  of  confining-  men 

*  ]\Iilitary  Miscellany  ;  comprehenflinc:  a  Ilistovy  of  Recruiting  in  the 
Army,  Miiir'ary  Punishments,  (ice.     By  lienry  Marsiiall,  F.  R.  IS.  E.     Lon- 
don: John  Murruv.     181f>. 
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long*  in  a  '  black-hole ' — a  })lace  Avliere  soldiers  are  rarely  if  ever 
I'efurmed,  ■where  the  health  of  persons  of  a  nervous  tem})eramf'nt 
may  be  destroyed,  the  s^iirits  prostrated,  the  intellect  clouded, 
and  the  heart  broken.  All  punishments  are  attended  with  serious 
evils,  but  none  are  so  bad  as  those  which  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
stroy the  mind,  on  whose  im})rovement  we  rest  our  liopes  of  in- 
stiilini:-  the  principles  of  subordination." 

Of  late  years,  severe  punislnnents  have  almost  disappeared 
from  the  army  and  navy.  It  has  been  found  that,  where  the}'- 
are  g-reatly  necessary,  the  fault  lies  more  with  the  ofiicers  than 
the  men.  The  soldier  is  not  now,  as  formerly,  received  as  an 
outcast  or  blackg-uard,  who  is  to  be  only  turned  to  use  and  kept 
in  order  by  terror.  Some  deference  is  paid  to  his  leelino-.s  ; 
means  for  improving-  his  mind  are  adopted  ;  his  little  interests 
are  strictly  respected;  and  certain  honours  and  rewards  are 
put  before  him  as  the  prizes  of  g'ood  conduct.  In  short,  the 
system  of  '-love"  is  g-radually  supphmting-  that  of  force  and  fear, 
and  its  g'ood  etiects  tell  upon  the  poor  soldier  as  upon  all  other 
human  being-s. 

LOVE  IS  POWER — AMONGST  CHILDREX. 

The  return  of  ang-er  for  ang-er,  bad  words  for  bad  words,  a  blow 
for  a  blow,  is  usually  the  iirst  impulse.  Children  being-  extremely 
liable  to  follow  their  hrst  impulses,  it  follov/s  that  enmities  and 
iig-hting-s  are  very  apt  to  arise  amongst  them.  There  M'as  more 
of  this  evil  a  few  years  ag-o  tlian  there  is  now,  because  g-rown 
people  were  not  so  careful  as  they  oug-ht  to  have  been  to  pre- 
serve peace  and  g'ood-feeling'  among-st  the  young-.  Even  now,  it 
is  too  common  to  see  brothers  in  one  family,  or  boys  attendins;* 
the  same  school,  or  young-  persons  g-enerally  at  their  play,  fall 
into  quarrels,  and  come  to  blows.  Fortunate!}^,  youthful  feeling-s 
of  any  kind  being-  very  transient,  these  hatreds  and  hostilities 
are  seldom  kept  up  for  any  leng-th  of  time.  Yet  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  g-reat  harm  often  ensues  from  them,  and  that  they 
take  much  from  the  happiness  which  the  young-  mig-ht  enjo}'. 
"With  boys  and  girls  it  is  just  as  true  as  with  their  elders — that 
all  ang-ry  passion  produces  wretchedness,  while  kind  feeling's,  and 
a  mild  and  forgiving-  behaviour,  tend  to  make  life  pass  a^'ree- 
ably. 

SVe  shall  illustrate  this  by  a  few  anecdotes,  taken  from  an  Ame- 
rican book,  written  for  children,  entitled  A  Ki^sfor  a  Blow  ;*  but 
we  are  sure  that  everybody  must  remember  scores  of  facts  of  a 
similar  kind. 

'•'  Two  boys,  named  Abel  and  Georg-e,  were  at  the  same  school 
in  Z\e\\-  York.     Each  was  about  ten  years  old :    they  were  not 

'••  By  Henry  C.  Wrip^ht,  a  temperance  lecturer.  This  volume,  of  wliicli 
it  were  to  be  wished  tliat  every  family  in  the  country  had  a  copy,  has  been 
rejiriured  in  Dublin  ( Webb  and  Chapman),  and  may  be  had,  we  believe, 
from  all  booksellers.     It  is  aa  invaluable  little  book. 
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brothers,  but  schoolmates  and  classmates.  Both  of  them  had 
ii-ritable  tempers,  and  had  been  tau<i-ht  to  think  that  they  must 
resent  injuries,  and  defend  their  rig'lits  at  all  hazards.  Playing 
2)iii  was  a  common  amusement  in  the  school.  They  plaj-ed  in 
this  way :  two  boys  would  take  a  hat,  and  set  it  down  between 
them,  crown  upward.  Each  boy  would  lay  a  pin  on  the  crown 
of  the  hat,  and  push  it ;  first  one  boy  would  push  the  pin,  and 
then  the  other.  He  who  could  push  the  pins  so  as  to  make  them 
lie  across  each  other,  became  entitled  to  them  both.  One  day, 
during-  play-hour,  Abel  and  Georg-e  were  playing-  pin.  They 
pushed  the  pins  about  for  some  time.  Both  became  much  excited 
by  the  game.  At  last  Abel  pushed  the  pins  so,  that,  as  he  said, 
one, lay  across  the  point  of  the  other.  George  denied  it.  Abel 
declared  they  did,  and  snatched  up  both  pins.  George's  anger 
broke  forth  in  a  moment,  and  he  struck  Abel  in  the  face  with  his 
fist.  This  excited  Abel's  wrath.  They  began  to  fight — the  other 
boys  clustering'  around,  not  to  part  them,  but  to  urge  them  on. 
Some  cried,  '  Hit  him,  Abel ! '  and  some,  '  Give  it  to  him, 
George ! '  thus  stimulating  them  to  quarrel.  The  boys  seized 
each  other,  and  finally  came  tumbling  to  the  ground,  Abel  up- 
permost. Then  Abel,  in  his  fury,  beat  George  in  the  face  till  the 
blood  spouted  from  his  nose  and  mouth,  and  he  lay  like  one  dead. 
Then  the  boys  pulled  Abel  off.  But  George  could  not  get  up. 
The  bo3's  began  to  be  alarmed.  They  were  afraid  Abel  had 
killed  him.  The  teacher  was  called.  He  carried  George  in,  and 
washed  the  blood  from  his  face  and  head,  which  he  found  bruised 
in  a  shocking  manner.  One  of  his  eyes  was  so  hurt  and  swollen 
that  he  could  not  open  it ;  and  from  that  day  the  sight  of  it 
grew  more  and  more  dim,  till  it  became  blind." 

Here  was  a  dreadful  mischief  produced  by  the  angry  style  of 
conduct.  Now  hear,  in  contrast  with  this,  an  anecdote  in  which 
the  opposite  plan  was  pursued, 

"  Thomas  and  Gerald  lived  in  Rhode  Island,  and  were  brothers. 
One  cold  day,  when  the  ground  was  frozen,  they  were  out  driv- 
ing a  hoop.  Both  boys"  were  following  and  driving  the  same 
hoop.  This  is  rather  dangerous,  as  the  boy  who  runs  behind  is  in 
danger  of  throwing  the  other  down.  As  they  were  driving  their 
hoop  down  the  street,  running  as  fast  as  they  could,  Thomas, 
who  was  foremost,  struck  his  foot  against  a  stone,  and  fell  head- 
long upon  the  frozen  ground,  coming-  down  with  violence  upon 
his  "bare  hands  and  face.  Gerald,  being  close  behind,  and  running 
fast,  could  not  stop,  but  came  down  with  his  whole  weight  on 
Thomas.  This  hurt  Thomas  still  more,  and  he  was  angry  with 
Gerald  for  falling  on  him. 

"  They  both  rose.  Thomas  began  to  scold  and  storm  at  his 
brother,  and  to  beat  him.  What  did  Gendd  do  ?  Did  he  cry 
out,  and  strike  in  return  1  He  did  no  such  thing.  He  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket  hurriedly,  rummaged  about,  and  soon  drew 
out  a  stick  of  candy,  which  he  thrust  into  his  brother's  mouth 
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as  he  was  scoldinpf  and  beating:  him.  Thomas  instantly  stopped 
scolding-  and  beating-  Gerald,  and  looked  contused  and  ashamed. 
His  brother  urg-ed  him  to  take  the  candy.  He  took  it,  and  begraii 
to  eat — evidently  feeling-  very  sorry  that  he  had  struck  his  g-ene- 
rous  brother. 

"  Thus  his  wrath  was  disarmed,  and  his  blows  were  stayed,  by 
love  and  kindness." 

It  is  the  same  as  to  the  ansrry  assertion  of  supposed  rigrhts :  in 
proof  of  which,  let  us  read  the  following-  little  story,  and  the 
sound  reflections  which  the  author  makes  upon  it. 

"  Ruth  and  Amy  were  sisters,  and  lived  in  Pennsylvania.  In 
early  spring-,  as  the  violets  beg-an  to  bloom,  the}'  were  playing-  in 
a  meadow  near  their  father's  house.  They  both  happened  at  the 
same  time  to  see  a  violet  before  them.  Both  ran  to  it.  Ruth, 
the  elder  sister,  came  to  it  tirst,  and  plucked  it.  Amy  was  ang-ry, 
and  cried  out,  '  I  saw  it  tirst.  and  it  belong-s  to  me.'  '  No,  it  is 
not  yours ;  it  is  mine,'  said  Ruth ;  '  for  I  saw  it  as  soon  as  you 
did,  and  I  grot  to  it  tiret,  and  plucked  it :  so  I  have  g-ot  it,  and 
you  shall  not  have  it.'  Amy  was  quite  furious,  snatched  at  the 
Hower,  and  struck  her  sister.  Then  Ruth  became  ang-ry,  and 
struck  Amy.  So  they  foug-ht  about  it,  and  screamed,  and  beat 
each  other.  Their  mother  heard  them,  and  came  to  see  what 
was  the  matter.  She  found  her  little  daughters  tearing-  and  beat- 
ing- each  other. 

*  What  does  this  mean?'  asked  the  mother. 
'  Ruth  g-ot  my  flower,'  said  Am}-. 

*  No,  I  did  not,  mother,'  said  Ruth.  '  It  was  mine.  I  saw  it 
first,  and  plucked  it,' 

'  But  where  is  the  flower?'  asked  their  mother. 

'•  Lo !  it  had  been  torn  to  pieces  in  the  lig-ht !  Thus  each 
claimed  the  flower  by  right  of  tirst  discovery ;  and  in  tig-hting-  to 
decide  who  saw  it  tirst,  and  who  should  have  it,  both  lost  it ! 

''  How  could  this  tig-ht  have  been  prevented,  and  the  sweet 
violet,  and  the  sweeter  spirit  of  sisterly  love  and  aflection,  been 
preserved  ?  Ruth  said  she  saw  it  tirst,  and  claimed  it.  Amy 
said  she  saw  it  first,  and  claimed  it.  Now,  though  Ruth  had  the 
violet  in  her  hand,  if,  when  Amy  said,  '  It  is  mine — I  saw  it 
first — I  will  have  it,'  Ruth  had  said  to  her,  '  Sister,  if  you  think 
the  pretty  flower  is  yours,  you  may  have  it ;  I  should  rather  let 
you  have  it  than  keep  it  myself;  '/  irould  rather  have  your  love 
tha/t  all  thejioicers  that  r/row,^  would  there  have  been  any  fight — 
any  coldness  or  unkindness  between  the  sisters  ?  None.  They 
would  have  saved  their  sisterly  atfection  from  so  rude  a  shock, 
and  the  sweet  violet  too  ;  and  Amy  would  not  have  cared  whether 
the  flower  had  been  in  her  sister's  hand  or  in  her  own.  She 
would  have  enjoyed  it  just  as  much — nay,  more — had  it  been  in 
her  sister's.  The  sweet  and  pretty  flower  belonged  to  Him  who 
made  it.  God  made  it  to  delight  "the  two  sisters.  How  wicked 
in  them  to  get  angry  and  to  tight  about  it ! 
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"  Our  lieavenly  Father  made  the  earth,  and  all  the  beautiful 
thing's  that  adorn  it.  They  are  all  his.  He  invites  all  his  chil- 
dren to  come  and  enjoy  them.  We  admire  them ;  we  see  that 
ihere  is  more  than  enough  for  all ;  and  it  would  seem  that,  as 
children  of  a  common  Father,  we  mig'ht  look  at  them,  and  use 
and  enjoy  them,  in  love  and  peace.  Yet  as  soon  as  we  see  the 
beautiful  things  our  Father  has  laid  before  us,  to  please  us  and 
7nake  us  happy  in  his  love,  and  in  each  other's  love,  we  beg-in  to 
lig'lit  for  them,  as  lluth  and  Amy  did  for  that  pretty  violet. 

"  One  says,  '  This  land  is  mine — I  found  it  first.'  Another 
says,  'No,  it  is  mine — I  found  it  hrst.' 

'  This  g'old  and  silver  are  mine/  says  one  ;  '  let  none  dare 
touch  them  without  my  leave.' 

'  They  are  mine,'  angrily  responds  another ;  '  I  will  "  kill, 
slay,  and  destroy"  all  who  touch  them  without  consulting*  me.' 

"  One  gets  possession  of  the  treasure  hrst.  The  other  comes 
lip,  and  tries  to  snatch  it  away.  The  lirst  strugg-les  to  keep  it — 
tlie  other  to  take  it.  One  strikes  the  other.  The  other  strikes  in 
return.  Both  get  enraged.  Blows  follow.  Love  gets  out — wrath 
comes  in.  Blood  Hows,  limbs  are  broken,  and  bodies  torn  to 
pieces.  Thus  these  brothers  and  sisters — children  of  the  same 
family — hght  about  the  sweet  and  pleasant  thing's  their  kind  and 
loving  Father  has  g-iven  them !  Can  it  be  ?  It  would  be  far 
better  for  them  to  say  in  such  a  case,  '  If  you  think  this  land, 
grove,  spring',  river,  ocean,  mountain,  or  valley  is  yours,  take  it 
and  keep  it ;  only  love  me,  and  give  me  a  brother's  love.  I 
'.vould  rather  have  the  affection  of  one  kind  and  loving-  heart, 
than  all  the  gold  and  silver  of  the  earth.'  " 

The  monkeys  in  Exeter  'Change  menagerie  were  placed  in  a 
row  of  cages,  with  only  thin  partitions  between  each  other.  Be- 
fore each  cage  was  a  pan  for  the  monkey's  food,  and  these  pans 
were  supplied  several  times  a-day.  Now,  the  behaviour  of  tlie 
monkeys  at  their  meals  was  one  of  the  amusing  sights  of  the 
place.  It  was  this :  no  sooner  had  the  fuod  been  placed  in  the 
pans,  than  these  foolish  creatures  beg'an  to  eat,  not  out  of  their 
own  pans,  but  out  of  those  of  their  neig'hbours.  Each  stretched 
his  paw  obliquely  along*  to  his  neighbour's  pan,  in  order,  if  pos- 
sible, to  hlch  a  little  from  him,  expecting  to  have  his  own  pan  to 
empty  at  leisure  besides.  But  as  every  monkey  did  the  same,  it 
happened  that,  while  one  was  attempting*  to  steal  from  his 
neighbour,  his  neighbour  on  the  other  side  was  taking*  the 
opportunity,  while  his  attention  was  thus  eng'ag*ed,  to  steal  from 
him.  So  no  one  was  the  better  for  it.  The  result  was  quite  the 
reverse  ;  for  whenever  any  one  found  his  pan  invaded  by  a 
neighbour,  he  tried  to  get  a  bite  at  him,  or  to  lilcli  from  his  pan 
in  return;  nnd  thus  sj)lutterings  and  rights  took  place,  in  the 
course  of  which  a  great  quantity  of  tlie  food  was  cast  out,  and 
lost  upon  the  g'rouiid.  In  short,  the  sim])le  effect  of  the  plan  of 
mutual  ag*u"ression  was  to  make  tlie  whoh;  of  the  monkeys  have 
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uncomfortable  instead  of  comfortable  meals,  and  much  less  to 
eat  than  they  otherwise  would  have  had.  Had  each  been  con- 
tent with  his  own  pan,  the  g-eneral  happiness  would  have  been 
greatly  increased. 

Now,  monkeys  are  only  poor  dumb  animals,  from  whom  hardly 
any  better  is  to  be  expected.  But  human  being's  have  superior 
principles  to  act  upon  if  they  choose,  and  reason  to  enable  them 
to  see  how  much  better  it  is  for  them  to  do  good  instead  of  evil 
to  their  neighbours.  Yet  is  it  not  true  that,  in  many  families, 
we  see  the  various  children  looking  jealously  at  any  distribution 
of  food  or  good  things  amongst  them,  to  see  that  their  neigh- 
bours do  not  get  an  over-proportion,  and  setting  up  a  greaU 
clamour  if  they  think  they  have  got  a  particle  less  than  their 
neighbours  ?  Do  not  children,  induced,  often  light  about  shares 
on  such  occasions,  and  thus  make  themselves  as  unhappy  as 
the  monkeys  ?  The  author  of  A  Kiss  for  a  Blow  tells  us  of  a 
father  who  complained  to  him  of  the  quarrelsome  dispositions 
of  his  children.  It  turned  out  that  this  gentleman  was  particu- 
larly careful  in  training  his  children  always  to  stand  np  for  their 
rirjhts,  and  never  to  submit  to  insults  or  injuries  without  show- 
ing a  proper  resentment.  He  thought  he  was  teaching  them  a 
jn'oper  spirit,  when  he  was  in  reality  training  them  to  tight 
about  every  trifling  difference  that  might  happen  amongst  them. 
In  another  family  w^hich  Mr  Wright  visited,  there  took  place 
at  supper  exactly  such  a  scene  as  often  occurs  in  families  Avhere 
the  feelings  of  the  children  have  never  been  rightly  regulated. 
The  mother  had  helped  her  young  people  to  pieces  of  custard- 
pie.  Each  looked  keenly  at  the  others'  pieces,  to  see  if  none 
were  better  off  than  another.  Charles,  who  had  got  the  largest, 
boasted  of  it,  w^hich  was  an  additional  provocation  to  James  and 
Jane.  James,  after  in  vain  requesting  a  larger  piece  from  his 
mother,  tried  to  snatch  Charles's  piece.  Being  prevented,  he 
strusrgled  and  kicked,  struck  at  his  brother  and  sister,  and 
finally  tumbled  the  pie  over  upon  the  floor.  When  the  uproar 
had  subsided,  and  peace  been  restored,  Mr  AYright  told  the 
family  the  following  anecdote,  which,  notwithstanding  the  large- 
ness of  former  quotations,  we  are  tempted  to  give  in  his  own- 
words  : — 

"  Last  evening  I  supped  with  Lydia's  father  and  mother.  Be- 
fore supper,  Lydia,  her  parents,  and  myself,  were  sitting  in  the 
room  together,  and  her  little  brother  Oliver  was  out  in  tlie  yard 
drawing  his  cart  about.  Their  mother  went  out  and  brought  in 
some  peaches,  a  few  of  which  were  large  red-cheeked  rare-ripcSj 
the  rest  small  ordinary  peaches.  The  father  handed  me  one  of 
the  rare-ripes,  gave  one  to  the  mother,  and  then  one  of  the  best 
to  his  little  daughter,  who  was  eight  years  old.  He  then  took 
one  of  the  smaller  ones  and  gave  it  to  Lydia,  and  told  her  to 
give  it  to  her  brother,  who  was  about  four  years  old.  Lydia 
went  out,  and  returned  in  about  ten  minutes. 
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'  Did  you  give  your  brother  the  peach  I  sent  him  ? '  asked  her 
father. 

"  Lydia  blushed,  turned  away,  and  did  not  answer. 

'  Did  you  g-ive  3'our  brother  the  peach  I  sent  him?'  asked  her 
father  ag-ain  a  little  sharply. 

'  No,  i'nther/  said  she,  '  I  did  not  g-ive  him  that.'' 

^  What  did  you  do  with  it?'  he  asked. 

^  I  ate  it,'  said  Lydia. 

'  What !  did  you  not  give  your  brother  any  ? '  asked  her  father. 

'  Yes  I  did,  father,'  said  she ;  '  I  gave  him  mine.' 

'  Why  did  you  not  g"ive  him  the  one  I  told  you  to  give  ? '  asked 
her  father  rather  sternly. 

'  Because,  father/  said  Lydia,  '  I  thought  he  would  like  mine 
better.' 

'  But  you  ought  not  to  disobey  your  father,'  said  he. 

'  I  did"^  not  mean  to  be  disobedient,  father,'  said  she ;  and  her 
bosom  beg-an  to  heave  and  her  lips  to  quiver. 

'  But  you  were,  my  daughter,'  said  he. 

'  I  thought  you  would  not  be  displeased  with  me,  father,'  said 
Lydia,  '  if  I  gave  my  brother  the  larger  peach ;'  and  the  tears 
began  to  roll  down  her  cheeks. 

'But  I  wanted  you  to  have  the  larger/  said  her  father ;  'you 
are  older  and  bigger  than  he  is.' 

'  I  want  you  to  give  the  best  things  to  my  brother ! '  said  the 
noble  girl. 

'  Wiiy?'  asked  her  father,  scarcely  able  to  contain  himself. 

*  Because,'  answered  this  generous  sister,  '  I  love  him  so  dearly 
— I  always  feel  happier  when  he  gets  the  best  thing's.' 

'You  are  rig'ht,  my  precious  daughter,'  said  her  father,  as  he 
fondly  and  proudly  folded  her  in  his  arms — '  you  are  right,  and 
you  may  be  certain  your  father  can  never  be  displeased  with  you 
for  wishing  to  give  up  the  best  of  everything  to  your  brother. 
He  is  a  dear  little  boy,  and  I  am  glad  you  love  him  so.  Do  you 
think  he  loves  you  as  well  as  you  love  him  ?' 

'Yes,  father,'  said  the  girl,  'I  think  he  does;  for  when  I 
offered  him  the  larger  peach,  he  would  not  take  it,  and  wanted 
me  to  keep  it ;  and  it  was  a  g'ood  while  before  I  could  get  him 
to  take  it.'" 

AVlien  Mr  Wright  had  concluded  this  stor^^  he  asked  his  young 
friends  if  they  knew  Lydia  and  Oliver,  They  answered  they 
did.  "Did  you  ever  see  them  quarrel?"  "No."  "  AVhy  do 
they  not  quarrel  ?"  Charles  and  James  hung  down  their  heads  ; 
but  Jane  said,  "  They  don't  quarrel  because  they  give  the  best 
things  to  each  other."  Jane  spoke  the  truth.  There  would  be 
no  quarrelling  of  this  kind  if  we  were  as  happy  to  see  our  neigh- 
bour well  served  as  ourselves.  And  were  this  the  general  spirit, 
no  one  would  need  to  have  any  fear  of  being  partially  dealt  with, 
for  then  he  might  be  confident  that  his  interests  were  as  safe 
with  others  as  with  himself.     It  is  the  spirit  diffused  by  such 
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means  that  is  important.  AVhen  any  member  of  a  family  says  a 
kind  thing'  to  the  rest,  or  acts  with  a  g-reater  regard  to  their  in- 
terests than  his  own,  be  throws  them  all  upon  the  exercise  of 
their  best  feelings.  He  produces,  as  it  were,  an  atmosphere  of 
kind  and  just  feeling",  which  disposes  all  to  promote  each  other's 
c'omfori:.  On  the  contrary,  a  single  ungracious  word,  one 
jealous  look,  will  make  all  uneasy.  The  g-enial  feelings  wither 
and  shrink  up,  and  the  seliish  ones  begin  to  rush  forth.  How- 
blessed  is  he  who  can  bring*  moral  sunshine  into  a  house  by  his 
good  words  and  deeds ;  or  who,  when  the  inferior  feelings  have 
spoken  or  acted  in  others,  can  keep  away  the  g-athering-  darkness 
by  trying-  to  overcome  evil  with  g-ood ! 

LOVE  IS  POWER — WITH  THE  LOWER  ANIMALS. 

In  past  time,  man's  unkindness  to  man  has  not  been  more  con- 
spicuous than  his  unkindness  to  the  lower  animals.  In  most 
parts  of  the  earth  these  have  constantly  been  suHerers  from  his 
rude  impulses  and  recklessness;  and  the  consequence  is,  that 
most  animals  have  acquired,  from  the  effect  of  habit  transmitted 
through  g-enerations,  a  fear  and  hatred  of  man  ;  which  we  oug"ht 
to  be  humiliated  in  contemplating-,  and  which  is,  in  itself,  a 
neg-ative,  if  not  positive  evil,  since  there  is  a  great  pleasure  to  be 
derived  from  the  kindly  companionship  of  animals ;  and  of  all 
this  we  are  deprived,  except  when  we  take  pains  with  some 
special  creature.  It  is  by  many  thoug-ht  probable  that,  from  the 
drag-ooning  system  which  we  pursue  towards  animals,  we  have 
never  yet  realised  one-half  of  the  benelits  which  the  domestic 
races  are  calculated  to  confer  upon  us.  Take  the  horse  alone  for 
an  example,  and  hear  what  a  contemporary  writer*  has  said  about 
him.  ''  In  Europe,  the  sag:acious  powers  of  this  noble  animal 
are  most  imperfectly  developed.  In  fact,  notwithstanding*  his 
outward  beauty  and  his  pampered  form,  he  exists  here  in  a  state 
of  utter  degradation ;  for  he  is  generally  imder  the  power  and  in 
the  company  of  beings  of  the  xevj  lowest  g-rade — ignorant,  brutal, 
capricious,  and  cruel — coachmen,  cabmen,  grooms,  carmen,  horse- 
jockeys,  post-boys,  butchers,  and  black-legs  ;  many  of  them  with- 
out sense,  temper,  or  feeling — fellows,  in  the  scale  of  creation, 
infinitely  below  the  generous  creatures  they  torment.  Some  are 
■well  fed,  it  is  true,  and  duly  exercised — and  happy  their  fate : 
the  rest  are  abused  with  a  cruelty  that  has  become  proverbial. 
Now,  what  knowledge  can  a  horse  acquire  under  such  treatment? — - 
how  is  he  to  display,  to  exercise,  to  increase  the  powers  bestowed 
on  him  by  nature  ' — from  whom  is  he  to  leam  ?  Being:  g-reg-arious 
by  nature,  he  is  here  secluded  from  his  own  species^  he  is  sepa- 
rated, except  for  a  short  time,  from  his  master,  who  attends  only 
to  his  animal  propensities  :  when  not  employed  about  a  heavy, 

*  Review  of  .Tesse's  Gleanings  of  Natural  History;  Gentleman's  ^lagazinc, 
November  lu3o. 
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cumbersome  machine — 'drag-g-iiig:  his  dull  companion  to  and  fro' — 
he  is  shut  up  in  the  walls  of  a  stable.  But  this  beautiful  creature, 
Ave  repeat,  is  existing  all  this  time  in  a  deg-raded  state  ;  or,  as  the 
newspapers  call  it,  in  ^  false  jwsitiofi.  Who  does  not  know  how 
soon  the  horse  will  meet  every  advance  of  kindness  and  attention 
you  make  to  him  —  how  g-rateful  he  will  be  —  how  studious  of 
your  will — how  anxious  to  understand  j'ou — how  happy  to  please 
and  satisfy  you  !  We  have  possessed  two  horses  at  different 
times,  which^  with  only  the  treatment  that  they  would  experience 
from  a  master  fond  of  the  animals  under  his  protection,  would 
follow  us  with  the  attention  of  dog-s  ;  sometimes  stopping-  to  graze 
on  the  banks  of  the  road  till  Ave  had  advanced  many  hundred 
yards,  and  then,  of  their  own  accord,  and  apparently  with  delight, 
canter  forward  and  rejoin  us.  In  fact  they  were  gentle,  intelli- 
gent, and  pleasing  companions ;  and  this  was  produced  rather  by 
total  abstinence  from  harsh  treatment,  than  from  any  positive 
solicitation  or  great  attention  on  our  parts."  The  writer  proceeds 
to  remark  the  great  gentleness,  sagacity,  and  serviceableness 
which  mark  the"  horse  in  the  East,  particularly  in  Arabia,  and 
which  qualities  seem  to  depend  entirely  on  the  better  treatment 
which  the  horse  there  receives.  The  Arab  makes  his  horse  a  do- 
mestic companion.  He  sleeps  in  the  same  tent  with  the  famih'. 
Children  repose  upon  his  neck,  and  hug  and  kiss  him,  without 
the  least  danger.  He  steps  amongst  their  sleeping  forms  by 
ni^-ht,  without  ever  injuring  them.  When  his  master  mounts 
him,  he  manifests  the  greatest  pleasure  ;  and  if  he  by  any  chance 
falls  off,  he  instantly  stands  still  till  he  is  again  mounted.  He 
has  even  been  known  to  pick  up  his  wounded  master  and  carry 
him  in  his  teeth  to  a  jjlace  of  safety.  Unquestionably  these 
beautiful  traits  of  character  have  been  developed  in  the  animal 
by  a  proper  course  of  treatment.  The  same  law  holds  good  here 
as  amongst  men.  Treat  these  in  a  rational,  humane,  and  con- 
fiding manner,  and  you  bring  forth  their  best  natural  qualities  ; 
but,  on  the  contrary,  visit  them  with  oppression  and  cruelt}^,  and 
you  either  harden  and  stupify  them,  or  rouse  them  to  the  mani- 
festation of  wrathful  feelings,  which  may  prove  extremely  uncom- 
fortable to  yourself.  It  is  probable,  then,  that,  from  the  way  in 
Avhich  we  use  most  animals,  we  never  have  experienced  nearly  so 
much  advantage  from  their  subservienc}^  as  we  might  have  done. 

LOVE  IS  POWDER — BETWEEN  NATION  AND  NATION. 

Under  this  head  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  on  war. 

War  may  be  delined  as  a  people's  expedient  for  accomplishing 
a  purpose  by  violence.  It  is  expressly  so  ;  and  all  the  inge- 
nuity in  the  world  would  fail  to  make  it  out  as  anything  else. 
AVhat  a  strange  idea !  A  man  who  would  seek  to  assert  a  right, 
or  even  to  defend  himself  from  Avi'ong,  by  violence — that  is,  by 
taking  arms,  and  wounding  or  killing  those  opposed  to  him — 
would  be  regarded  as  an  intolerable  barbarian.     The  laws  of  his 
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country  ^vould  hold  him  as  fruilty  of  a  capital  offence,  and  he 
Mould  suffer  the  severest  penalty  they  were  empowered  to  inflict. 
But  when  a  collection  of  men,  forming-  what  is  called  a  nation, 
have  a  rig'ht  to  be  asserted,  or  a  wrong"  to  be  redressed,  or  ]">erhaps 
only  an  opinion  to  be  advanced,  it  is  thoug-ht  quite  fair  and 
reasonable  that  they  should  use  these  violent  and  murderous 
means.  AVhat  is  forbidden  to  individuals  in  every  state  above 
the  most  savag'e,  and  hardly  tolerated  even  there,  is  freely  grranted 
to  civilised  nations,  which,  according-ly,  are  every  now  and  then 
seen  falling*  into  bloody  lig-hts  about  matters  which,  with  jirivate 
men,  would  be  settled  by  a  friendly  arbitration,  or  at  most  a 
decision  in  a  law  court.  There  is  nearly  perfect  machinery  for 
keeping:  individuals  at  peace ;  but  scarcely  any  arrang-ement 
whatever  for  maintaining-  the  same  relations  among-st  states, 
thoug-h  states  are  in  no  respect  different,  but  in  their  being-  com- 
posed of  a  plurality  of  individuals. 

Our  being-  accustomed  to  see  force  resorted  to  by  nations,  and 
the  eng'inery  of  it  kept  up  as  a  g-reat  department  of  public  service, 
blinds  us  very  much  to  the  real  character  of  war.  A  father  mig-ht 
be  seen  among-st  us  taking-  the  g-reatest  pains  to  repress  in  liis 
sons  the  disposition  to  fig"ht  out  any  dispute  that  mis-ht  arise 
respecting-  their  rig-hts,  telling-  them  that  they  oug'ht  to  bring-  the 
case  to  him,  and  he  would  settle  it  for  them,  and  make  them 
friends  ag-ain ;  and  next  hour  it  would  not  be  surprising-  to  hear 
this  man  asking-  one  of  these  sons  if  he  would  hke  to  gro  into 
the  array ;  that  is  to  say,  become  a  part  of  the  mechanism  by 
which  nations  seek  a  bloody  adjustment  of  exactly  similar  quar- 
rels. He  would  with  one  breath  say  it  was  contrary  to  the  laws 
of  God  and  man  for  brothers  to  lig-ht,  and  the  next  he  would  be 
heard  g-ravely  counselling-  his  children  to  tig-ht,  with  lirmness 
and  bravery,  the  precisely  similar  quarrels  of  a  state. 

A  rural  clerg-yman  mig-ht  in  like  manner  be  heard  deplorins: 
the  unholy  contentions  which  occasionally  take  place  among-st  hi^ 
flock.  Suppose  he  had  among-st  them  a  number  of  working-- 
people,  who  had  fallen  out  about  wag-es,  and  proscribed  and  mal- 
treated each  other,  the  minister  would  doubtless  express  the 
greatest  g-rief  at  what  was  iroing-  on,  and  deem  himself  called 
upon  by  every  tie  of  duty  to  seek  to  restore  peace  ;  but  if,  next 
day,  a  pair  of  new  colours  were  to  be  bestowed  upon  a  reg-iraent, 
the  same  man  would  have  no  scruple  to  invoke  a  blessing-  upon 
them — to  consecrate  them,  as  it  is  called;  at  least  such  ceremonies 
frequently  take  place,  and  no  condemnation  of  the  practice  has 
ever  been  uttered  in  this  country.  Yet  these  colours  are  identified 
with  operations  of  precisely  the  same  nature  as  a  villag:e  tig-ht,  or 
the  contentions  reg-arding-  wag-es.  They  only  differ  in  their 
taking-  place  on  a  comparatively  great  scale,  and  involving  in- 
finitely more  misery  in  their  results. 

Bewildered  by  this  wonderful  contrariety,  some  readers  will  be 
disposed  to  say,  '•'  There  surely  is  some  difference ;  the  mass  of 
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mankind  cannot  be  so  far  wrong-?"  This,  we  fear,  is  fallacious 
reasoning".  What  prevents  national  war  from  being"  seen  in  the 
same  light  as  private  war,  is  the  difficulty  of  getting"  a  similar 
point  of  view  from  which  to  see  it.  AVe  look  coolly  down  upon 
a  pair,  or  other  small  number  of  combatants,  and  deplore  their 
rag"e  and  its  consequences.  As  to  national  Avar,  we  are  perhaps 
involved  in  it  as  parties,  and  therefore  cannot  look  upon  it  from 
without.  Or  even  though  it  be  taking"  place  between  nations 
apart  from  us,  we  still  are  far  from  being-  able  to  take  a  wide  and 
contemplative  survey  of  it.  To  see  it  in  exactly  the  same  light, 
we  should  almost  require  to  see  it  as  inhabitants  of  a  different 
and  more  happy  planet. 

If  we  be  right  in  thus  reg'arding"  war,  it  follows  that  every- 
thing connected  with  it  is  liable  to  exactly  the  same  reprobation 
as  private  outrag"es  of  whatever  kind.  To  wreak  out  a  quarrel 
with  another  nation  by  sending"  armaments  against  it,  is  precisely 
the  same  thing  as  to  go  to  a  neighbour  who  had  injured  or  other- 
wise offended  us,  and  break  down  his  fences,  lire  his  house,  and 
sla}'  himself  and  his  servants.  Two  rude  men  may  tig"ht  with, 
and  bite  and  scratch  each  other  at  a  fair,  quite  as  justiliably. 
There  may  be  less  ready  access  in  the  one  case  than  in  the  other 
to  a  tribunal  which  would  settle  the  dispute  without  violence ; 
but  this  does  not  alter  the  character  of  the  action.  Supposing- 
that  private  persons  had  no  law  courts  to  which  to  refer  their 
quarrels,  would  they  not  be  grievously  wrong  in  bringing  them 
to  the  law  of  the  strong"est  ?  Say,  then,  that  there  is  nothing- 
analogous  to  a  law  court  for  national  disputes,  surely  nations  are 
fearfully  wrong  to  put  these  to  the  arbitriment  of  the  sword, 
which  will  decide  without  the  least  regard  to  right.  But,  in 
reality,  even  nations  are  not  without  some  resource  for  peaceably 
adjusting"  their  differences.  An  arbitration  may  always  be  ob- 
tained from  some  third  party,  if  there  be  a  sincere  wish  for  it  on 
both  sides.  And  any  want  in  this  respect  might  easily  be  reme- 
died if  nations  were  to  come,  as  they  oug"ht  to  do,  into  greater 
union  with  each  other,  and  act  more  in  a  harmonious  concert. 
There  might  then  be  a  public  opinion  amongst,  as  there  is  at  pre- 
sent within,  nations,  to  which  any  refractory  member  of  the  set 
would  be  oblig"ed  to  submit. 

Some  of  the  evils  of  war  are  so  manifest,  as  to  need  only  to  be 
mentioned.  Such  is  the  destruction  of  life  which  it  occasions, 
always  followed,  of  course,  by  misery  to  many  survivors.  Such 
is  the  devastation  it  often  introduces  into  a  country  which  is  its 
seat.  The  injury  it  does  by  misapplying"  the  national  energies 
and  funds,  is  less  apt  to  be  understood.  Yet  this  is  one  of  its 
greatest  evils.  War  destroys — it  never  creates  or  produces.  All 
it  does  is  in  the  way  of  subtraction — nothing  in  the  way  of  addi- 
tion. The  men  who  become  soldiers  are  laid  idle  from  useful 
employment ;  the  money  spent  in  their  pay,  accoutrements,  and 
all  the  appurtenances  of  war,  is  laid  out  on  what  makes  no  re- 
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turn,  and  is  g-one  for  ever  as  truly  as  if  it  had  been  thrown  int6 
the  sea.  The  persons,  indeed,  who  furnish  the  articles  required 
for  war,  have  lived  upon  the  protits  of  their  v,-ork  ;  but  their  v*-ork 
has  been  unserviceable,  whereas  it  mig'lit  have  been  otherwise. 
Their  talents  and  labour  have  all  been  misdirected.  Thus,  in 
every  point  of  view,  the  money  spent  in  war  is  misspent.  And 
how  surprising"  do  some  of  the  facts  of  this  expenditure  appear  1 
It  is  ascertained,  for  instance,  that  the  keeping-  up  of  a  sing"le 
Eng-lish  war-vessel  costs  more  per  annum  than  what  the  British 
government  has  ever  bestowed,  in  any  one  year,  for  the  support 
and  advancement  of  education.  The  United  States  have  spent^ 
since  the  jeav  1789,  in  military  and  naval  equipments  (which 
have  only  been  emplo3'ed  one  or  two  years  in  actual  war),  three 
hnndred  and  sixty  milUons  sterling-;  being*  seven  times  more  than 
what  thej^  have  spent  on  all  other  national  alFairs  whatever.  Our 
own  debt  of  above  eig-ht  hundred  millions  represents  only  a  part 
of  our  expenditure  in  war  during'  the  last  hundred  years. 

War  not  only  takes  largely  of  our  existing  means,  besides  an- 
ticipating the  future,  but  it  paralyses  and  blights  the  powers  by 
which  means  are  acquired.  The  commerce  of  a  country  is  usually 
much  deranged  by  war,  in  consequence  of  the  shutting  up  of 
certain  markets,  and  the  danger  incurred  in  reaching  others. 
Manufacturers  are  consequently  thrown  idle.  All  this  descends 
in  incalculable  miseries  upon  the  humbler  classes. 

But  perhaps  the  most  fatal  effect  of  war  is  the  lowering  of  the 
moral  tone  of  a  people.  It  introduces  a  new  set  of  objects  to 
public  notice,  and  sets  all  their  sympathies  into  wrong  directions. 
Idle  parade  and  gewgaws  take  the  place  of  solidly-uselul  matters; 
men  worship  what  destroys ;  merit  is  estimated,  not  by  the  ex- 
tent of  good  that  a  man  does,  but  by  his  power  of  inflicting  evil. 
The  modest  benefactors  of  their  race  are  overlooked  ;  while  praise 
is  heaped  upon  him  who  has  shov.-n  an  unusual  amount  of  per- 
haps merely  animal  courage,  or  at  best  exercised  ingenuity  in 
inflicting  suff'ering  upon  his  fellow-creatures.  In  the  progress 
of  such  a  dispute  with  another  nation,  the  selfish  feelings  are 
called  into  pov/erful  play.  We  wish  for  victory,  and  seek  to 
obtain  it,  without  the  least  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  case. 
"  Our  own  country  and  cause,  right  or  wrong,"  is  practically  the 
maxim  of  all  belligerent  parties.  This  selfishness  and  injustice 
diffuses  itself  into  the  administration  of  the  government,  and  even 
into  private  affairs  ;  so  that  corruption,  peculation,  contrabandism, 
and  fraud,  abound  on  all  hands.  In  such  a  state  of  things,  all 
that  conduces  to  moral  progress  is  sensibly  checked ;  and  it  may 
be  said  that,  for  every  year  spent  in  war,  we  would  require  five 
to  do  away  with  its  bad  effects,  and  enable  us  to  start  at  the 
point  where  we  formerly  were. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  war  should  be  so  disadvantageous  ;  for 
men  are  constituted  in  such  a  way  as  to  be  benefited  only  by 
mutual  kindness  and  a  firm  union,  and  not  by  doing  each  other 
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iiarni.  It  is  a  gTeat  mistake  to  suppose  even  that  we  can  be 
benelited  in  the  long-run  by  only  consulting  our  own  interests : 
a  much  greater  mistake  is  it  to  supjiose  that  we  can,  as  a  rule, 
derive  good  from  what  does  harm  to  our  neig'hbours.  All  our 
highest  gratillcations  are  found  in  the  efforts  we  make  to  give 
happiness  to  others  :  it  is  a  thing  which  requires  to  come,  either 
originally  or  by  reflection,  from  a  fellow-creature  ;  it  has  no 
spontaneous  fount  in  ourselves.  A  nation,  therefore,  on  the  out- 
look for  happiness  to  itself,  would  need  to  promote  the  benefit  of 
its  neighbours :  it  should  seek  to  form  friendly  relations  with 
them,  to  promote  an  interchange  of  benefits  by  commerce  and 
other  means ;  to  do  them,  in  short,  all  the  good  in  its  power.  By 
these,  but  by  no  other  means,  can  nations  experience  benefit 
from  each  other's  neighbourhood.  It  is  to  be  lamented  that  this 
principle  has  not  as  yet  been  much  acted  upon  ;  but  wherever  it 
lias  in  any  degree  been  put  in  practice,  it  has  succeeded.  As 
yet,  we  see  governments  for  the  most  part  disposed  to  take  pre- 
■cautionary  measures  against  each  other,  as  more  fearing  each 
ether  as  enemies,  than  disposed  to  trust  each  other  as  capable  of 
being  made  friends.  And  thus  a  policy  of  suspicion,  attended 
W'ith  immense  expense,  is  established  amongst  states.  France 
keeps  up  an  army  and  navy,  lest  Britain  should  some  day  fall 
upon  her.  Britain  does  the  same,  dreading  some  outbreak  on 
the  part  of  France.  Forts  are  raised  beside  harbours,  to  protect 
shipping  from  these  imaginary  liostilities.  Half  the  men  who 
iire  at  the  prime  of  life  are  obliged  to  go  into  discipline  as  sol- 
diers for  a  month  per  annum,  that  they  may  be  ready  to  repel 
anv  assault  from  their  neighbours,  who  are  drilling  under  the 
■same  terror  for  them.  Thus  money  is  misexpended,  and  human 
labour  misapplied,  to  an  enormous  amount,  from  a  mere  senti- 
ment of  jealousy — a  fear  which  actually  engenders  its  own  assail- 
ants. How  strange  that  no  people  have  ever  yet  been  found 
capable  of  the  gallantry  of  saying  to  a  neighbour,  "  We  arm  not, 
for  we  mean  no  harm,  and  wish  to  apprehend  none  :  here  we  offer 
you  love  instead  of  hostility:  you  are  too  magnanimous,  in 
«uch  circumstances,  to  refuse  the  one  or  offer  the  other!"  No 
nation,  civilised  to  the  degree  of  those  in  western  Europe,  could 
withstand  a  communication  of  this  nature.  It  would,  like 
Orlando,  blush  and  hide  its  sword.  There  is  nothing  Quixotic 
in  this  doctrine.  It  proceeds  upon  the  most  familiar  principles 
in  human  nature ;  namely,  that  an  honest  good-will  generates 
the  same  in  the  bosoms  to  which  it  is  addressed.  "Would  govern- 
ments but  try  the  relaxation  of  an  import  duty  instead  of  the 
putting  a  war-vessel  into  commission,  would  they  but  hold  out 
a  friendly  hand  in  any  case  of  exigency — such  as  occurred  when 
Hamburgh  was  burnt — instead  of  raising  up  jealous  forts  and 
martello  towers,  they  would  find  how  much  better  it  was  to  do 
good  than  to  threaten  or  presume  evil,  and  how  truly 
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THE  STORY  OF  ALEXANDER  ANDRAYNE. 


LEXANDER  ANDRAYNE  was  a  young  French- 
man, who,  by  the  sudden  fall  of  Napoleon  in  1815, 
was  thrown  out  of  employment ;  and  being  now  ex- 
posed to  various  contaminating-  influences,  he  heed- 
lessly plunged  into  a  course  of  Parisian  dissipation.  From 
(this  discreditable  condition  he,  by  a  vigorous  eflPort,  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  himself,  and  voluntarily  exchanged 
the  follies  of  Pai4s  for  a  course  of  persevering  and  self- 
denying  study  at  Geneva.  Here  his  disbursements  for  a  whole 
year  scarcely  exceeded  a  fortnig'ht's  previous  idle  expenditure 
in  the  French  capital.  Besides  being  economical,  Andraj-ne 
acquired  a  great  love  for  literary  pursuits,  in  comparison  with 
which  he  felt  that  all  former  pleasures  were  worthless.  With 
such  sentiments,  and  with  habits  of  diligence,  a  career  of  use- 
fulness would  doubtless  have  gradually  unfolded  itself  to  him, 
but  for  one  false  step  which  he  unfortunately  took.  Bene- 
volent and  liberal  in  his  feelings,  he  was  not  sufficiently  aware 
that,  without  a  reasonable  degree  of  iwudence^  no  man  can 
expect  to  go  through  the  world  without  being  exposed  to  almost 
certain  misery. 

While  resident  in  Geneva,  he  contracted  an  acquaintanceship 
with  several  Italians,  who  had  fled  from  Italy  in  consequence  of 
political  causes.  That  these  men  had  struggled  nobly  for  the 
emancipation  of  their  native  country  from  the  iron  rule  of 
Austria,  is  extremely  probable ;  nor  was  their  condition  as  exiles 
in  all  likelihood  unworthy  of  kindly  commiseration.  It  is  one 
thing-,  however,  to  pitv,  and  another  to  assist  in  the  plans  of  such 
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persons.  Andrayne,  fresh  from  the  study  of  ancient  history, 
and  iired  with  a  love  of  Kberty.  not  only  sympathised  with  his 
Italian  acquaintances,  but  most  imprudently  allowed  himself  to 
hecome  entang-led  in  theu'  desig-ns.  Having'  signified  to  them 
his  intention  of  making  a  journey  through  Italy,  for  the  sake  of 
improvement,  they  induced  him,  with  little  persuasion,  to  take 
charge  of  certaiii  papers,  which  had  for  their  object  the  stin-mg- 
up  of  a  movement  against  tlie  Austi'ian  dominion  iii  Lombardy. 
There  was  something  like  cruelty  in  thus  involving*  a  young  and 
unsuspicious  foreigner  in  their  plans.  The  correspondence  to  be 
committed  to  Ms  care  was  of  a  higlilj'-  dangerous  nature,,  and 
was  calculated  n_ot  only  to  compromise  its  bearer,  but  some  of 
the  noblest  men.  of  the  unhappy  country  which  its  restless  exiles 
vainly  strove  to  liberate.  A  moment's  reflection  mig'hfe  have 
suggested  to  the  mind  of  Andrayne  that  there  was  scarcely  a 
possibility  of  his  escaping  detection.  Austria  is  known  to  have 
spies  in  Switzerland  and  France,  who  report  all  they  see  or  hear 
respecting  the  movements  of  the  Italian  exile&  and.  thfiir  asso- 
ciates ;  and  therefore  any  young  enthusiast,  like  our  unfortunate 
hero,  was  almost  certain  to  be  watched. 

Blind  to  the  dangers  which  menaced  him,  and  in  spite  of  the 
intreaties  of  several  friends,  particularly  his  sister,  Andrayne  set 
out  on  his  journey  from  Switzerland  into  Italy  on  the  ISth  of 
December  1822.  At  this  inclement  season  he  encountered  great 
difficulties  in  crossing  the  Alpine  passes.  The  snow  was  so  deep 
on  the  road,  that  four  guides  had  the  greatest  difficulty  to  open  a 
path  for  the  sledg-e  which  carried  his  luggage.  More  than  once 
did  the  traveller  owe  his  life  to  the  intrepid  dexterity  of  these 
courageous  mountaineers  :  they  also  exerted  themselves,  on  seve- 
ral occasions,  to  prevent  his  lug'gage  from  being"  lost  in  the 
ravines  which  bordered  on  the  path.  At  one  time,  when  his 
writing-case  was  precipitated  over  the  rocks,  and  was  caught  on 
a  thorn,  a  guide  insisted  on  being  suspended  over  an  abyss  by  a 
rope  tied  round  his  body,  and  thus  was  able  to  recover  what 
might  otherwise  have  been  given  up  as  lost. 

After  a  toilsome  journey,  the  mountains  WEve  passed,  and  the 
open  i^lains  of  Lombardy  made  their  appearance.  Without  en- 
countering any  impediment,  Andrayne  arrived  in  Milan,  where 
he  took  up  his  residence  at  a  hotel.  Here  he  had  an  interview 
with  several  persons  connected  with  the  exiles  at  Greneva,  and 
the  more  he  heard  and  saw,  the  more  was  he  assured  of  the 
hopelessness  of  the  projected  movement.  A  sense  of  his  own 
danger  now  appears  to  have  for  the  first  time  affected  him,  and 
he  became  exceedingly  anxious  to  get  rid  of  the  obnoxious 
packet.  In  a  state  of  feverish  alarm,  he  called  several  times  at 
the  house  of  a  person  whom  he  wished  to  carry  back  the  papers 
to  Geneva ;  but  this  intended  messenger  was  on  each  occasion 
absent,  and  he  was  left  to  find  some  other  method  of  disposing  of 
them.     On  looking  over  the  packet,  he  found  that  certain  docu- 
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merits  compromised  individuals  in  ^Milan  from  whom  he  had 
received  a  kind  reception ;  and  these  he  considerately  burnt. 
The  others,  he  M'as  informed,  Avould  be  called  for  by  the  proposed 
messenger  next  morning"  at  nine  or  ten  o'clock.  The  destruction, 
of  some,  and  the  expectation  of  being*  speedily  relieved  of  all  the 
others,  set  his  mind  at  ease,  and  he  went  in  the  evening-  to  La 
Scala,  one  of  the  most  mag'niticent  theatres  in  Italy.  At  this 
place  of  amusement  he  saw  Lablache,  the  celebrated  sing-er, 
whom  he  invited  to  visit  him  in  the  morning-,  with  the  view  of 
having"  his  advice  on  the  subject  of  taking-  instructions  in  music 
in  different  parts  of  Italy.  AVhat  ensued  may  best  be  described 
in  his  own  words.* 

MY  ARREST. 

After  seeing-  and  speaking-  to  Lablache  at  the  theatre,  I  re- 
tired home  to  the  hotel,  anticipating-  in  imag-ination  the  happy 
days  I  was  g-oing-  to  enjoy  in  the  fair  and  g-enial  south.  The 
life  of  Allieri,  which  I  had  for  some  days  been  reading-  with  in- 
creasing- interest,  had  in  no  small  deg-ree  contributed  to  hasten 
my  determination.  I  took  it  up.  The  example  of  a  man  who 
at  seven-and-twenty  hardly  knew  his  native  tong'ue,  and  at  forty 
was  the  first  draanatist  of  Italy,  revived  all  my  long-ing-  after 
literary  fame.  I  thoug-ht  that  if  I  was  not  possessed  of  his 
genius,  I  had  a  tenacity  of  purpose,  a  craving  to  rise  above 
mediocrity,  and  a  confidence  of  success,  not  at  all  inferior  to  his 
own.  As  I  fell  asleep,  my  last  thought — I  still  remember  it — 
was,  that,  being  only  twenty-four  years  of  age,  I  had  before  me 
a  long  futurity  of  studies  and  hopes ;  and  the  dreams  I  had  in 
my  sleep  were  dreams  of  happiness  and  glory. 

When  I  awoke  on  the  18th  of  January,  it  was  late;  later  than 
it  appeai'ed  by  the  lig'ht ;  for  it  snowed,  and  the  weather  was 
wintry  and  gloomy.  I  eagerly  spread  the  map  of  Italy  before 
me.  I  found  out  Florence  and  Naples.  I  tliought  of  the  de- 
lightful days  I  should  pass  there — of  the  rambles,  the  excursions 
I  should  make  in  Tuscany,  the  Papal  states,  Sicily,  and  Cala- 
bria, 

A  clock  in  the  neighbourhood  struck  nine ;  the  person  who 
was  to  come  for  the  papers  might  be  expected  every  moment ;  I 
therefore  huri-iedly  drew  the  parcel  from  its  hiding-place,  and 
put  it  under  one  of  the  cushions  of  my  sofa,  ready  to  my  hand 
when  my  friend  came.  The  door-bell  rang.  "  'Tis  he ! ''  said  I 
to  myself.  It  was  only  a  servant  from  an  acquaintance  to  know 
if  I  should  be  at  home  at  noon.  Shortly  after,  the  bell  was  rung- 
again.  '-  If  this  is  not  he,  surely  it  must  be  Lablache,  with  his 
rich  voice  and  hearty  merriment."  No ;  it  was  not  Lablache, 
but  a  gentleman  in  a  brown  coat,  of  a  sinister  and  cadaverous 

*  What  follows  is  a  translation  from  the  orifnnal  nairative  of  Andrayne. 
"We  have,  however,  found  it  necessary  to  abriduc  inanv  iiassiiires. 
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visag^e,  followed  by  several  gendarmes.  I  sliuddered ;  a  thought 
struck  me  like  a  thunderbolt,  ''  It  is  all  over  with  me ! " — a 
moment  of  intense  agony,  which,  however,  I  mastered  suffi- 
ciently to  assume  a  polite  and  unconcerned  air,  and  ask  to  what 
I  owed  the  honour  of  his  visit. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  replied ;  "  I  am  sent  by  the  customs  to  search 
for  contraband  goods." 

"  I  am  not  a  merchant ;  the  customs  ought  to  be  aware  of 
that." 

"  I  trust  you  will  pardon  me,  but  it  is  my  duty,"  and  so 
saying,  he  and  his  myrmidons  entered  the  room.  A  sudden 
thought,  a  glimpse  of  safety,  shot  through  my  mind.  The  tire 
was  blazing  in  the  chimney  :  to  throw  my  papers  into  it,  whilst 
I  confused  these  pretended  custom-house  officers  by  engaging 
them  in  a  scuffle,  was  worth  attempting.  I  rapidly  strode  two 
or  three  steps  towards  the  sofa ;  but  I  found  I  had  to  do  with  a 
man  who  was  no  novice.  Two  of  his  alguazils  had  immediately 
stationed  themselves  in  front  of  the  fireplace.  I  should,  how- 
ever, have  proceeded  in  my  design,  relying  on  my  own  strength, 
but  that  it  occurred  to  me  the  papers  were  contained  in  a  leathern 
case,  and  would  not  therefore  at  once  catch  fire. 

A  last  resource  struck  me  :  to  gain  possession  of  the  writing- 
case,  and  hurl  it  on  the  roofs  of  the  neighbouring  houses,  then 
covered  with  snow ;  w^hilst,  profiting  by  the  surprise  of  my 
visitors,  I  should  throw  myself  out  into  the  streets.  It  was  a 
desperate  measure,  which  would  have  availed  me  nothing,  and 
which  the  next  moment  rendered  impracticable.  Several  of  the 
police  were  already,  in  the  course  of  their  search,  arrived  at  the 
sofa,  towards  which,  as  if  by  instinct,  the  commissary,  Count 
Bolza,  an  old  bloodhound,  well-versed  in  the  art  and  mystery  of 
arrests,  all  at  once  advanced.  The  first  cushion  he  lifted  dis- 
covered the  case ;  he  eagerly  clutched  it,  and  held  it  up.  A 
mortal  chill  ran  through  my  veins ;  I  felt  that  my  fate  was  about 
to  be  decided ! 

The  evil  was  without  remedy  ;  and  I  had  now  only  to  brace 
myself  for  whatever  might  happen,  and  bear  it  with  becoming 
fortitude.  With  this  view  I  preserved  an  air  of  perfect  assurance 
and  politeness  towards  the  agents  of  police,  which  prevented 
their  losing  for  an  instant  the  respect  due  to  me.  On  leaving 
the  room  with  Bolza,  who  loaded  me  with  marks  of  deference, 
the  staircase,  the  court,  and  the  door,  at  which  a  coach  was  in 
waiting,  were  all  guarded  by  soldiers,  placed  ready  to  prevent 
any  attempt  at  escape. 

"  I  have  taken  every  precaution,  you  see,"  said  the  prudent 
commissary  with  a  self-satisfied  air.  ''I  knew  with  whom  I 
had  to  deal ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  would  not  have  undertaken 
your  arrest  if  they  had  not  given  me  a  strong  force." 

"  I  see  you  understand  your  business,"  answered  I. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  arrived  at  the  head  office  of  police,  where 
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I  -was  introduced  into  the  cabinet  of  the  director.  The  case, 
sealed  up  at  my  lodg-ing-s  by  Bolza,  was  handed  over  to  him. 
He  took  it,  tore  oif  the  envelope,  opened  it,  and  desiring  Bolza  to 
examine  its  contents,  and  make  a  list  of  them,  sat  himself  down 
again  to  his  desk,  and  continued  his  employment. 

The  silence  which  prevailed  in  the  room,  only  broken  by  the 
rustling"  of  the  parchments  as  the  commissary  drew  them  from 
the  case,  and  the  scratching  of  the  pen  of  the  director  as  he  wrote, 
left  me  entirely  to  myself,  and  I  began  more  clearly  to  fathom 
the  abyss  into  which  I  had  fallen.  No  chance  of  saving  myself 
occurred  to  my  mind.  "  I  am  in  the  power  of  the  Austrians !  I 
am  lost !    I  see  it — I  feel  it ! "     These  were  my  only  thoughts. 

Sometimes  a  glimmer  of  hope  enlivened  my  spirits,  and  I  said 
to  myself—"  After  all,  what  have  I  done  to  warrant  my  arrest  ? 
They  can  only  send  me,  with  a  good  escort,  to  the  frontier.'* 
Already  I  had  traversed  the  Alps;  I  had  gained  Switzerland;  I  was 
at  Geneva !  A  momentary  illusion,  which  the  director  very  soon 
dispelled,  by  requesting  that  I  would  look  over  and  check  the  list; 
adding-,  that  he  was  sorry  it  was  his  duty  to  place  me  in  confine- 
ment. 

On  being  conducted  into  another  chamber,  they  undressed  me 
from  head  to  foot;  the  first  of  the  long  series  of  annoyances 
which  were  continued  to  the  very  last  moment  of  my  captivity. 
After  undergoing  the  scrutiny  of  the  jailer,  who  was  half-inclined, 
in  his  disappointment  at  finding  nothing,  to  peer  under  my  very 
eyelids  for  concealed  despatches,  they  conducted  me  to  a  lower 
apartment,  where  Bolza  was  waiting  to  conduct  me  to  the  pri- 
sons of  the  police. 

lilPRISOXMEXT  AT  MILAN. 

Passing  through  a  low  and  dark  corridor,  which  looked  out 
upon  a  small  court,  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  the  jailer  opened 
a  little  door  studded  with  iron,  on  which  my  eyes  had  been  from 
the  first  presagingly  fixed.  '•  ^lay  I  trouble  you  to  enter?"  said 
Bolza.  I  entered,  and  the  door  closed  behind  me  with  a  hollow 
sound.  May  God  recompense  one  day  or  other  the  intense 
anguish  which  fell  upon  my  heart  at  that  moment! 

The  last  bolt  was  hardly  drawn  when  the  aspect  of  my  cell, 
rendered  more  miserable  by  the  sudden  disappearance  of  the  light, 
made  me  turn  briskly  towards  the  door.  I  gazed  upon  it — nerve- 
less, overwhelmed,  motionless — with  an  ang-uish  which  no  pen 
can  depict,  and  which  no  man  could  sustain  for  an  hour  without 
losing  his  reason.  I  had  no  thoughts,  no  volition.  I  was  over- 
come by  an  acute  sense  of  suffering- — a  suffering  which  relieved 
itself  by  these  words  alone,  "  Oh,  God  ! — oh,  God  ! "  which  my 
lips  murmured  incessantly,  without  attaching  any  distinct 
meaning  to  them.  The  closing  of  that  door,  from  which  I  never 
took  my  eyes,  had  deprived  me  of  all  the  presence  of  mind  I 
had  till  then  kept  up.     My  fortitude  abandoned  me  all  at  once ; 
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I  felt  nothing"  but  an  indefinable  desire,  a  horrible  craving",  after 
the  blessed  lig'ht  of  the  sun,  and  an  awful  temptation  to  dash  out 
my  brains  ag-ainst  the  walls  of  my  dung-eon. 

"l  know  not  how  long"  this  fearful  stupor  continued ;  I  only 
remember  grasping'  the  bai's  of  the  door  with  my  hands ;  and,  as 
I  tug-g-ed  at  them  in  the  wildness  of  my  despair,  my  leg's  failed 
me,  Vnd  my  head  fell  violently  against  the  thick  boards.  The 
quick  step  of  the  sentinel,  attracted  by  the  noise,  and  his 
challenge,  brought  me  to  myself.  Mechanically  I  put  myself  in 
motion."  I  walked,  I  paced  hurriedly  from  the  window  to  the 
door,  from  tlie  door  to  the  window,  backwards  and  forwards,  and 
quicker  and  quicker. 

I  passed  nearly  an  hour  in  this  manner  ;  it  was  an  occupation 
suggested  by  instinct.  Gradually  my  spirits  grew  more  com- 
posed. I  collected  my  ideas  ;  I  began  to  see  what  my  prison  really 
was,  A  grated  window,  nearly  blinded  with  boards,  let  in  a  dim 
light,  which  was  now  still  more  intercepted  by  the  snow-laden 
branches  of  a  tree.  Its  only  furniture  was  a  stove ;  its  whole 
extent  three  paces  wide  by  five  in  length.  I  saw  this  in  all  its 
stern  reality :  and  it  was  here  that  I  was  henceforth  to  live,  to 
sigh  out  many  and  many  a  day,  to  undergo  many  a  bitter 
hardship  !  All  that  I  had  left,  all  that  I  had  lost— my  country, 
my  family,  my  dear  sister,  my  studies,  my  hopes  of  the  future — 
alone  occupied  my  thoughts.  Italy,  Milan,  all  I  had  expected, 
all  was  vanished — ^lost !  Sometimes  wearied,  distracted  by  this 
continual  pacing  to  and  fro  in  a  space  so  confined,  I  stopped;  I 
looked  for  a  chair,  a  bed,  anything  to  sit  down  upon — there  was 
none  !  This  trifling  circumstance  did  more  than  anything  else 
towards  plunging  me  into  a  state  of  utter  prostration,  mental  and 
physical ;  a  state  during  which,  had  the  inquisitorial  judge  come 
to  me,  and  offered  liberty  at  the  price  of  honour,  of  the  revelation 
of  my  secret,  I  beheve  I  might  have  accepted  it.  Thank  God  I 
was  not  to  die  with  such  a  weight  of  infamy  on  my  head ! 

My  first  visitors  were  the  jailer  and  his  underlings  bringing 
me  a  bed,  a  chair,  a  chest  of  drawers,  and  a  table.  As  this 
humble  furniture  was  arrayed  around  me,  the  wildness  of  my 
excitement  subsided.  The  few  sticks,  scarce  deserving  the  name, 
did  away  witli  the  bareness  of  the  prison ;  and,  malcing  me  feel 
that  I  was  to  be  treated  like  a  rational  being,  revived  my  shat- 
tered spirits.  Even  so  little  a  thing — can  ye  conceive  it,  ye  that 
are  free  1 — is  enough  to  cheer  the  poor  prisoner  who  feels  himself 
abandoned  by  all,  and  doomed  to  every  hardship. 

I  paced  a  step  or  two,  threw  myself  on  my  bed,  and  covered 
myself  with  my  cloak  :  it  was  a  kind  of  refreshment  to  my  feel- 
ings. But  hardly  had  I  shut  my  e^  js,  weighed  down  with 
fatigue,  than  I  started  up  with  the  impression  that  my  imprison- 
ment could  not  be  real,  that  it  wag  only  a  dream.  But  no  ^  the 
prison  bars  too  bitterly  undeceived  me.  Again  I  closed  my  eyes, 
and  reflected  on  all  I  might  have  done  to  avoid  mj  arrest,  and 
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how  coolly  I  should  have  received  the  police  if  the  papers  had  no 
longer  heen  in  my  possession.  How  ditterent  would  have  been 
niy°  situation  could  I  hut  have  g-ained  ten  minutes !  I  mig-ht 
have  fortified  myself  in  my  room,  and  burnt  the  papers  while 
they  battered  at  the  door.  Oh  how  happy  I  should  have  been  !— 
what  joy,  what  triumph  !  The  scene  stood  vividly  before  me  : 
I  pictured  their  astonishment — the  ludicrousness  of  their  disap- 
pointment. I  fancied  mj^self  receiving  them  with  mock  cere- 
mony, pointing-  to  the  embers  of  the  writino--case,  and  saying, 
*'  Gentlemen,  one  minute  sooner,  what  a  prize  you  Avould  have 
had!  Now,  do  your  worst!"  Then  again  my  imagination 
wandered  farther.  I  thought  I  had  escaped.  I  was  scrambling 
ovei'  the  roof  of  a  neighbouring  house.  I  was  at  St  Gothard,  at 
last  freed  from  the  pursuit  of  the  police.  Illusions,  miserable 
illusions  !  but  which  yet  had  their  charm,  and  consoled  the 
being  who  indulged  in  them. 

I  was  half  asleep,  when  the  sound  of  the  clock  striking  the 
hour  awoke  me.  What  a  heartbreaking  sensation  came  over 
me  when  I  recognised  where  I  was !  I  wept :  I  had  not  wept 
till  then.  I  leant  my  head  against  the  wall  in  bitter  anguish, 
and  wept — oh  how  I  wept !  'The  misery  which  would  be  felt  in 
my  family,  the  grief  which  my  arrest  would  cause  my  good  old 
father,  all  overwhelmed  me  at  once ;  then  the  idea  of  my  desolate 
situation  arose,  adding  sorrow  to  sorrow.  Who  will,  who  can 
intercede  for  me  ?  No  one ;  alas  no  one !  I  am  alone.  My  prison 
is  my  fate  ;  and  my  deliverance  will  perhaps  be  a  scaffold.  Oh 
bitter,  very  bitter  is  that  despondenc}^  which  weighs  down  the 
poor  captive,  on  reflecting  that  he  has  no  one  to  take  up  his  cause, 
and  that  henceforth  his  only  society  with  his  fellow-men  will  be 
that  of  the  accused  with  the  judge,  the  condemned  with  the 
executioner. 

In  this  sadness  of  soul  my  thoughts  turned  to  the  Almighty. 
It  was  but  a  mere  impulse — the  first  cry  of  a  wretch  towards  Him 
fi'om  whom  all  proceeds — both  the  wound  and  the  healing ;  but  it 
sufficed,  nevertheless,  to  keep  me  from  a  second  excess  of  dejection 
and  despair.  Some  moments  after,  when  the  commissary  Bolza 
came  into  my  prison  to  inquire  if  I  had  need  of  anything,  he 
found  me  as  cool  and  composed  in  my  conversation  as  in  the 
morning.  My  tears  had  ceased,  and  my  manner  was  that  of  a 
man  alive  to  the  difficulties  of  his  situation,  but  not  overvrhelmed 
by  them.  On  asking  him  if  he  would  allow  me  to  have  some 
hooks,  he  replied  that  he  would  immediately  speak  to  the  director 
of  police,  on  whom  it  depended,  and  left  the  apartment. 

Night  came  ;  all  was  still.  The  dread  of  passing  the  rest  of  my 
existence  in  such  darkiiess  came  over  my  thoughts  like  a  pall. 
The  thought  struck  me  that,  on  the  preceding  night,  at  that  self- 
same hour,  I  was  preparing  to  go  to  the  theatre.  I  was  then 
free,  could  depart,  could  escape :  and  now— the  idea  maddened 
me.     I  clutched  my  forehead  with  my  hands,  and  grasped  it  as 
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though  I  could  have  torn  the  fatal  reality  out  of  my  hrain.  In 
this  position  the  turnkeys  who  brought  my  dinner  found  me. 

They  departed ;  but  they  left  me  a  light,  which  somewhat 
lessened  my  solitude.  From  this  time  my  days  were  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  both  in  duration  and  affliction.  During  day- 
light, not  an  instant  passed  without  bringing  its  burden  of  wo 
to  my  heart;  but  in  the  evening  I  could  sometimes,  with  my 
lamp  and  my  books,  forget  myself  into  the  former  occupations  of 
my  existence. 

I  tried  to  find  some  respite  to  my  sufferings,  on  this  my  first 
night  of  captivity,  by  betaking  myself  to  bed ;  but  I  could  not 
sleep.  If  I  closed  my  eyes  but  for  an  instant,  a  confused  dreami- 
ness of  my  wretched  situation  forced  me  to  open  them.  I  was 
lost  in  some  such  drowsiness — in  that  state  wherein  the  mind, 
though  we  are  apparently  asleep,  is  still  a  prey  both  to  its  real 
and  imaginary  miseries — when  the  clank  of  chains  startled  my 
feverish  slumber.  I  half-opened  my  eyes,  and  beheld  two  men 
cautiously  enter,  and,  advancing  towards  the  window,  try  the 
grating.  In  departing,  they  turned  the  light  of  the  dark-lantern 
on  my  eyes.  This  strange  visitation  alarmed  me.  I  started  from 
my  couch,  with  my  eyes  staring*  in  astonishment,  and  cried, 
"  What  do  you  want  ?  I  am  here — I  am  coming  ! "  "  Do  not 
let  us  disturb  you,"'  said  one  of  them  ;  "  we  are  only  making  the 
nightly  rounds."  So  saying  he  left  the  room,  adding  as  he  de- 
parted, in  a  low  voice  to  his  companion,  "  There,  now ;  that  is 
a  fellow  who  will  lead  more  than  one  neck  into  a  noose  besides 
his  own ! " 

The  meaning  of  these  words,  which  at  first  I  had  hardly  no- 
ticed, opened  upon  my  mind  in  all  its  dreadful  impressiveness. 
I  arose,  with  naked  feet  and  in  my  shirt,  with  an  agitation,  a 
delirium,  more  vehement  than  any  I  had  yet  experienced.  I  re- 
commenced my  continuous  march.  All  that  I  had  brought  upon 
myself  stood  vividly  before  me.  I  became  aware  of  the  duties  I 
had  to  fulfil — duties  I  had  never  as  yet  thought  of,  so  paralysing 
had  been  my  stupor  in  this  my  first  day  of  captivity.  I  had 
looked  only  to  my  personal  position;  the  individuals  compro- 
mised by  the  papers  taken  with  me,  the  investigation  which  must 
ensue,  the  snares  and  traps  I  had  to  avoid,  the  torment  I  was 
liable  to,  had  escaped  my  mind.  All  I  had  been  told  of  the  Aus- 
trian system  of  inquisition,  and  the  arbitrary  acts  of  her  police, 
revived  in  my  memory,  and  I  trembled  to  think  that  not  only 
my  own  safety,  but  that  of  my  friends,  depended  on  my  deport- 
ment. The  idea,  that  through  me  any  one  of  them  might  pos- 
sibly be  arrested,  overcame  me ;  and  in  my  anxiety  to  save  others, 
I  forgot  the  perils  of  my  own  situation. 

In  the  bitterness  of  my  emotion  I  fell  on  my  knees  and  poured 
out  my  spirit  to  God.  I  besought  him,  though  even  it  were  at 
the  price  of  my  liberty,  of  life  itself,  to  give  me  strength  to  avoid 
involving  any  one  in  my  ruin.     In  him  I  placed  my  hope.    And 
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I  arose  more  streng'thened,  feeling-  I  had  a  line  of  action.  I  was 
perhaps  more  ag-itated  than  before,  but  this  ag-itation  did  not  un- 
nerve me.  My  sufteringr,  though  perhaps  equally  poigrnant,  was 
no  longer  merely  passive  ;  and  my  mind,  in  ag-ain  exercising"  its 
energies,  reg-ained  its  healthy  tone.  I  felt  able  to  face  the  trial  I 
had  to  undergo.     I  was  prepared. 

[The  anticipations  of  the  poor  prisoner  did  not  deceive  him. 
His  trial  was  protracted  during  several  months — if  such  a  name 
can  be  given  to  a  torturing-  series  of  interrogatories  before  the 
Austrian  commission,  in  which  the  sole  object  of  its  chief  inquisi- 
tor, Salvotti,  was,  by  the  most  brutal  menaces  on  the  one  hand, 
and  the  most  seducing  promises  of  instant  liberation  on  the  other, 
to  induce  his  victim  to  criminate  the  Italian  patriots,  none  of 
whom  he  had  seen  above  once  or  twice ;  while  some  with  whom 
he  was  accused  of  conspiring  were  not  even  known  to  him  by 
name.  Yet  to  the  safety  of  these  strangers,  and  his  own  sense 
of  honour  in  guarding  it,  did  this  heroic  young  man  persevere 
to  the  last  in  sacrificing  liberty,  in  spite  of  insidious  assurances 
(which  he  had  no  means  of  disproving)  that  those  in  whose 
behalf  he  was  forfeiting  freedom  were  already  in  custody,  or 
had  confessed  more  than  his  utmost  communicativeness  could 
fasten  upon  them.  Nay,  his  ferocious  and  cowardly  tormentor, 
as  a  last  resource  for  sapping  the  constancy  of  his  unhappy  vic- 
tim, scrupled  not  to  hint  that  all  this  heroism  of  self-immolation 
would  probably  be  quite  thrown  away,  as,  the  examinations  being 
strictly  private,  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  police  to  represent 
him  as  having-  in  reality  betrayed  his  trust  both  to  his  friends 
and  to  the  world. 

If  anything  could  enhance  the  gratitude  of  citizens  of  our  free 
country  for  its  giorious  institutions,  it  would  be  the  sneerino- 
affronter}'  with  which  the  Austrian  commissioner  met  the  indig-- 
nant  appeals  of  even  a  French  subject  for  a  public  trial,  the  power 
of  calling  witnesses,  and,  in  default  of  legal  counsel,  of  defending 
himself;  all  of  which  this  minion  of  despotism  evidently  re- 
garded as  democratic  devices,  suited  only  to  the  soil  of  republi- 
can France. 

But  despotism,  however  powerful,  is  not  omniscient ;  and  little 
was  its  wily  agent  aware  how,  even  in  the  solitude  of  a  dun^-eon, 
that  purpose  was  thwarted,  and  the  firmness  of  his  victim 
strengthened  by  intercourse  of  the  most  unexpected  kind  with 
fellow-sufferers.  The  desire,  vain  as  Andrayne  supposed  it  at  the 
time,  for  such  possible  communication,  first  arose  from  the  misery 
he  endured  on  recognising,  amidst  the  l)ustle  of  bringing  in  a 

prisoner,  the  voice  of  a  young  Italian  named  G ,  with  whom 

he  had  become  acquainted,  and  whom  it  was  worse  than  death  to 
him  to  imagine  as  having  been  brought,  through  his  means,  into 
his  present  jeopardy.  His  horror  at  the  thought  can  only  be 
expressed  in  his  own  words.] 

The  srroans  of  a  brother,  slain  under  mv  eves,  would  not  have 
47  '     '  y 
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affected  me  with  greater  ang-uish.     Alas!  it  was  indeed  G ; 

I  could  not  doubt  it.  ^'  Poor  fellow  !'"'  I  exclaimed ;  "  what  will 
become  of  him?  How  will  he  sustain  the  trials  he  has  to  g-o 
throug-h  1  Separated  from  his  young-  wife — ruined — and  by  me ! 
How  he  must  curse  me  for  having*  implicated  him  in  this  aifair ! " 
No  torments  could  be  greater  than  what  I  suffered  at  this  moment. 

Gradually  I  became  more  composed,  and  began  to  reflect  on 
the  charges  that  might  be  brought  against  him.  I  had  men- 
tioned to  no  living  soul  what  had  passed  between  us ;  and  I 
thought  I  might  possibly  save  him  by  taking  all  the  blame  upon 
myself.  This  idea  soothed  my  anxiety  for  a  time ;  it  was  a  faint 
hope,  a  glimmer  of  light  to  the  night-wildered  traveller.  I  clung 
to  it  fondly.  It  relieved  me ;  it  made  my  heart  lighter ;  and  I 
thanked  God  for  the  inspiration.  "  Grant,  oh  God  of  mercy ! "  I 
prayed,  "  that  when  I  die,  I  may  have  only  my  own  sins  to  an- 
swer for,  not  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Thou  knowest  that  I 
have  never  wilfully  caused  any  of  my  fellow-creatures  a  pang : 
do  not  doom  me,  then,  to  this  gnawing  remorse :  take  my  life, 
if  thou  wilt,  but  let  me  be  the  sole  victim ! "  Never  did  an  un- 
fortunate vrretch  pour  forth  his  soul  more  fervently  than  I  did 
in  this  prayer.  When  I  had  uttered  it,  my  confidence  revived, 
and  my  agitation  subsided. 

At  last  I  went  to  sleep,  trusting  that  I  should  succeed  in  re- 
storing to  liberty  him  whom  I  believed  to  be  confined  a  few 
yards  from  me ;  but  twenty  times  ere  morning  I  awoke,  and, 
despite  of  myself,  felt  convinced  that  my  project  for  saving  him 
was  impracticable.  All  I  could  determine  on  was,  that,  if  he 
should  make  any  disclosures,  I  should  reply  that  fright  had 
turned  his  brain ;  that  he  was  mad ;  and  that  I  haxi  not  the 
honour  of  his  acquaintance.  Thus  ended  a  night  the  most 
harassing  I  had  yet  experienced. 

After  some  days  of  suspense — during  which  it  would  have  been 
a  positive  relief  to  be  summoned  to  be  confronted  with  my  friend, 
and  with  whom  I  had  spent  many  vain  efforts  to  establish  a 
communication,  by  tapping  on  the  wall  on  the  side  of  my  cell 
next  his  supposed  prison — my  mind  was  relieved  of  much  of  its 
weight  by  the  implied  admission,  on  the  part  of  Counsellor  Ming- 
hini,  the  indulgent  and  very  different  colleague  of  the  astute 
Salvotti,  that  no  one  had  as  jet  been  imprisoned  on  my  account. 

"When  I  was  lefc  alone  I  began  dancing  round  -mj  cell.  He 
was  not  arrested  after  all ;  it  was  a  false  alarm !  "  God  be 
thanked  ! "'  I  said ;  "  my  heart  is  free  again."  I  forgot  my  im- 
prisonment, everj'thing,  in  t]ie  excess  of  my  joy  that  this  dread- 
ful responsibility  for  the  fate  of  another  no  longer  oppressed  my 
conscience.  This  was  the  first  alleviation  of  my  misery — the 
first  consolation  I  had  yet  been  blessed  with.  I  revelled  in 
it  with  a  sort  of  intoxication  of  delight ;  and  had  any  one  seen 
me  at  that  moment,  he  could  only  have  supposed  that  I  had 
received  tidings  of  my  speedy  release. 
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Eelieved  by  the  words  of  the  counsellor,  I  tried  the  experi- 
ment of  tapping*  the  wall  on  the  opposite  side  to  that  I  had 
t-apped  before.  "What  was  my  astonishment,  my  joy,  when  I 
thoug-ht  I  heard  the  signal  answered  !  I  placed  my  ear  to  the 
wall.  It  was;  but  so  g-entl}',  that  I  could  hardly  catch  the  sound 
of  the  blows.  One,  two,  three— a  pause ;  the  third  letter  of 
the  alphabet  was  certainly  meant ;  it  was  C.  Still  listening- — 
one,  two,  three,  four,  eig-ht  blows — it  was  H.  Slowly,  but 
distinctly,  tap,  tap — nine  blows  were  g-iven  :  this  must  mean, 
the  letter  I.  At  this  moment  I  was  so  bewildered,  so  overcome 
by  my  emotions,  that  I  scarce  knew  what  I  heard.  But  two 
other  blows,  which  followed  the  others,  had  puzzled  me  ;  and  my 
neig"hbour  had  ceased  tapping".  What  could  be  the  meaning"  of 
the  word  cliib  I  There  was  none  such  in  Italian  ;  but  all  at  once 
it  struck  me  the  two  quick  taps  might  mean  that  the  word  was 
Unished.  It  must  be  so  !  I  detached  the  h  from  cMh.  There  re- 
mained '-'Chit"  the  Italian  for  "Who?''  I  question  whether 
Champollion,  when  he  got  his  first  hint  of  the  secret  of  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  was  more  transported  than  I  at  this 
discovery  of  this  mode  of  conversing  by  taps.  The  craving  for 
intercoui-se  with  a  heart  the  prey  to  the  same  anxiety  and  tedium 
with  our  own,  is  so  overpowering,  so  gnawing,  in  a  place  like 
that  in  which  I  then  was,  that  no  other  perhaps  can  be  put  in 
competition  with  it.  And  thus,  when  the  cup  of  our  bitterness  is 
too  full,  and  our  grievance  too  heavy,  God,  in  the  goodness  of  his 
mercy,  ever  sends  some  unforeseen  solace. 

This  solace,  however,  was  not  to  be  immediately,  or  at  least 
fully  enjoyed.  From  a  difference  in  the  number  and  arrangement 
of  the  Italian  alphabet,  a  hitch  occurred  in  the  conversation  after 
its  first  leading  word,  which  threatened  to  prove  fatal.  The 
unknown  prisoner  lost  patience,  and  I  lost  hope ;  and  when  the 
clue  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  enable  me  to  renew  the  attempt 
by  the  counter-question,  "Who  art  thou  ?"'  the  utter  silence  of 
my  neighbour  led  to  the  bitter  conclusion,  that  either  we  had  been 
overheard,  or  that  my  neighbour  had  been  removed.  The  dis- 
covery which,  a  short  time  before,  I  had  deemed  a  harbinger  of 
hope  and  of  joy,  now  only  appeared  a  cruel  deception  of  fate — an 
illusion  raised  by  the  Spirit  of  Evil  to  inspire  me  for  an  instant, 
and  then  replunge  me  in  deeper  despair. 

The  subject,  however,  was  for  a  time  effectually  driven  from 
my  mind  by  my  first  formidable  examination  before  the  commis- 
eionei'  Salvotti,  when  the  methods  already  alluded  to  of  insidious 
flattery,  and  far  less  politic  threats  of  the  executioner,  gave  me 
enough  to  do  in  parrying  the  one  and  repelling  the  other.  In 
the  exhaustion  which  followed  it  and  succeeding  ones,  I  might 
perhaps  have  altogether  neglected  the  endeavour  to  renew  inter- 
course with  my  fellow-prisoners,  had  not  the  desire  to  do  so  been 
sharpened  by  a  casual  intimation  let  fall  by  the  jailer,  that  the 
same  prison,  nay,  perhaps  a  closely-adjoining  cell  in  it,  contained 
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the  Count  Confalonieri,  the  hero  of  Italian  liberty,  of  whom  I 
had  heard  before  entering-  Italy,  and  still  more  during-  my  short 
residence  at  Milan.  This  gentleman,  I  was  told,  had  established 
a  title  to  the  g-ratitude  of  Italy,  by  originating-  the  system  of 
mutual  instruction,  illumination  with  gas,  steam  navigation  on 
the  Po,  and  other  solid  national  benelits.  I  was  taught  to  admire 
the  energy  of  his  character,  the  force  of  his  eloquence,  and  the 
unparalleled  fortitude  with  which,  though  dangerously  ill,  he 
sustained,  in  his  long-  and  difficult  trial,  the  fury  of  the  commis- 
sion and  the  weakness  of  his  accomplices.  He  was  especially  an 
object  of  the  deepest  interest  to  his  fair  countrywomen;  of  one  of 

whom,  the  Signora  L ,  I  had  asked,  at  the  close  of  a  long- 

and  g-lowing-  panegyric,  if  he  were  likely  to  be  condemned  1 

"  Alas  ! "  replied  she,  "  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  He  is  lost ! 
They  will  never  loosen  their  grasp  of  him ;  they  fear  him  too 
much.  Besides,  they  have  made  him  suffer  so  much,  that  they 
would  be  afraid  of  his  revealing-  the  infamy  of  their  proceedings. 
Could  you  believe  it,  that,  ill  as  lie  is,  the}--  drag-  him  before  the 
commission,  and  oblige  him  to  undergo  examinations  eig-lit  and 
ten  hours  long  ?  Poor  fellow  !  they  will  take  their  revenge  upon 
him  ;  but  he  is  immoveable  as  a  rock.  .  .  .  You  must  have  a  sad 
opinion  of  our  country,"  she  continued,  addressing  me.  "  The  men 
of  energy  are  either  in  exile  or  in  prison,  and  we  have  no  resolu- 
tion left  but  in  women.  If  you  knew  the  Countesses  Confalonieri, 
Frecavalli,  and  Dunbowsky,  I  am  sure  you  would  esteem  and  ad- 
mire them  :  the  unhappy  Theresa  especially — that  angel  of  virtu(^ 
and  goodness,  who  bears  her  misfortune  with  no  less  dignity-  i\m(^^ 
Confalonieri  himself.  How  beautiful  and  noble  she  looks  in  thcii 
mourning  weeds  she  has  worn  ever  since  the  imprisonment  of  hei 
husband !  With  what  respect  and  veneration  she  inspires  the 
whole  city!  On  this  point  we  must  do  justice  to  the  Milanese; 
they  have  at  least  felt  that  such  a  calamity,  supported  so  nobly, 
is  a  kind  of  royalty  to  which  every  heart  should  do  homage."        | 

It  will  not  be  wondered  if,  with  such  praises — listened  to  while 
yet  mingling  freely  in  society — the  bare  hope  of  establishing  in- 
tercourse with  such  a  man  should  have  sharpened  to  the  utmost 
my  curiosity  and  ingenuity.  It  was  indeed  a  disappointment 
when,  on  a  fresh  attempt  at  communicating  with  my  neighbour, 
I  learned  by  his  signals  that  he  was  not  Confalonieri,  but  Con- 
fortinati — a  poor  mountebank,  who  had  been  taken  up  on  suspi- 
cion. It  was  only  after  long  and  tedious  labour  that  I  gathered 
from  this  unfortunate  man  who  he  was,  and  what  were  his  pro- 
spects. "  Four  years,"  said  he,  through  the  tiresome  process  of 
tapping,  "  have  now  worn  away,  and  I  am  still  in  suspense  as  to 
my  fate.  Even  should  I,  after  all,  regain  my  liberty,  what  would 
it  avail  me?  M}^  livelihood  is  lost,  my  health  broken,  and  but  for 
my  family,  I  would  pray  God  to  let  me  end  my  days  in  prison, 
and  that  soon ;  but  his  will  be  done.*'  Tlie  dejection  I  felt,  on 
a  comparison  of  my  own  far  worse  political  position  with  that 
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of  this  poor  man,  was  considerably  alleviated  about  this  time 
by  the  restoration  of  some  of  my  beloved  books.  This  indul- 
gence, as  usual,  I  owed  to  the  sympathy  of  Counsellor  ^linghini; 
and  on  the  streng-th  of  it  I,  for  the  tirst  time  since  my  imprison- 
'ment,  yielded  to  the  importunities  of  my  g-ood-natured  hoii  v'lvant 
jailer,  Kiboni,  by  ordering*  a  g"Ood  dinner  from  the  famous  cook 
who  exercised  his  calling"  within  the  walls  of  the  police  prison 
of  ^Nlilan.  jNIeantime  1  foimd  a  hig;her  thoug-li  melancholy 
gratidcation  in  kissing"  one  b}'  one  the  jirecious  volumes,  consist- 
ing of  the  Life  of  Altieri,  a  Petrarch,  a  La  Bruyere,  a  volume  of 
Dante,  and  a  little  French  and  Italian  dictionary. 

These  were  my  treasures.  I  stood  and  gazed,  on  them.  They 
had  arrived  at  the  ver}'  moment  when  my  heart  was  weighed 
down ;  and  now  that  they  were  in  my  possession,  I  could  not  bring 
myself  to  open  them.  The  last  time  they  had  been  in  my  hands 
I  was  free.  At  length  I  took  up  Altieri,  and  happened  to  open  it 
at  the  very  passage  which  had  so  struck  me  on  the  day  of  my 
arrest,  in  which  he  says,  "  The  flame  of  glory,  kindling  before 
my  eyes,  electrified  my  soul.'' 

This  train  of  thought  was  next  day  superseded  by  the  delight 
I  anticipated  from  my  books,  and  I  was  wholly  absorbed  in 
Petrarch  when  Minghini  entered.  "  "What !  already  at  your 
books?  I  assure  3'ou  it  was  with  difficulty  I  obtained  them. 
Salvotti  was  very  averse  to  it,  and  is  not  aware  that  3'OU  will 
receive  them  for  several  dav^s.*' 

I  warmly  acknowledged  this  proof  of  his  kindness.  "My 
poor  friend,'"'  said  he,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  have  it  thus  far  in  my 
power  to  alleviate  your  misfortunes." 

Supplied,  through  his  continued  goodness,  with  a  tolerable 
quantity  of  books,  I  resolved  to  resume  my  studies,  as  the  only 
means  of  relieving  the  tediousness  of  my  captivity  and  the  un- 
easiness which  preyed  on  my  mind.  I  devoted  the  mornings  to 
Italian  authors,  intending  to  make  myself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  the  language,  history,  and  literature  of  the  country  in  whose 
cause  I  seemed  destined  to  perish.     I  wished  to  die  an 'Italian. 

The  man  in  affliction  must  have  some  vent  for  his  feeHngs ; 
and  when  in  prison,  without  a  friend,  he  will  write  them  on  the 
walls  of  his  cell,  like  Tasso ;  or  on  a  table,  like  Pellico.  I  wrote 
mine  with  the  point  of  a  pin  on  the  margin  of  my  life  of  Jacopo 
Ottis.*  Little  did  I  think  that  the  book  would  be  taken  away 
and  preserved  by  my  sister  ;  and  that,  after  many  long  years  of 
captivity,  it  would  help  me  to  recall  to  mind  a  multitude  of 
sensations  which  I  never  could,  without  such  assistance,  have 
recollected  in  all  their  vivid  reality ! 

The  days  were  becoming  longer,  the  weather  was  less  showery, 
the  skies  less  cloud3\  Spring  was  at  hand.  In  spite  of  bolts 
and  bars,  I  felt  its  influence,  and  opened  my  window  to  inhale 

*  An  Italian  patriot  and  exile. 
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the  breeze,  wliicli  was  still  chilly,  though  tempered  by  a  March 
sun.  ]My  attention  was  drawn  to  the  branches  of  the  willow-tree 
fronting-  my  window,  which  was  now  beginning  to  bud  ;  and 
then  an  inexpressible  pang  shivered  through  my  frame,  on  think- 
ing that  the  beauties  wherewith  the  Almighty  covers  the  earth 
at  the  return  of  spring  were  never  again  to  bless  my  eyes.  The 
birds,  singing  on  the  house-tops  and  trees,  announced  the  glad 
days  which  were  coming  ;  but,  alas !  they  sang  not  for  me  ;  they 
affected  not  my  soul  in  the  least.  Absorbed  in  grief,  the  bright 
earth  was  to  me  as  nothing.  I  turned  away  from  it,  and  with 
downcast  feelings  gazed  around  my  prison.  And  this,  then, 
thought  I,  is  all  the  place  which  is  allotted  to  me— this  is  my 
world  until  the  time  when  I  shall  be  released  from  life  and  ab- 
sorbed into  eternity ! 

But  at  four-and-twenty,  a  very  slight  circumstance  is  sufficient 
to  revive  our  attachment  to  the  wo'rld.  The  sound  of  a  female 
voice,  and  some  light  and  quick  steps  which  I  heard,  attracted 
my  attention,  and  induced  me  to  try  to  gain  a  sight  of  her  who 
was  in  the  yard.  I  clambered  softly  to  the  top  of  the  window, 
lest  I  should  alarm  the  sentry,  and  stood  on  tiptoe  for  a  while ; 
but  the  boards  with  which  it  was  blinded  reached  above  my  head. 
I  remained  as  long  as  I  could  in  this  fatiguing  position,  and  was 
about  to  descend,  when  a  bunch  of  violets,  adroitly  thrown,  fell 
at  my  feet.  To  drop  from  the  bars  by  which  I  clung,  and  leap 
on  the  floor,  was  the  work  of  an  instant.  It  was  well  I  happened 
to  be  so  agile,  for  I  had  scarce  time  to  conceal  my  violets  before 
the  keeper  entered  my  room. 

Hardly  was  I  alone,  Vv'hen  I  took  out  the  pretty  bouquet,  ad- 
dressing in  my  heart  warm  thanks  to  the  compassionate  girl  who 
had  taken  pity  on  an  ill-fated  foreigner ;  for  I  had  no  doubt  she 
was  the  charitable  being  who  had  thrown  me  the  flowers.  My 
spirits  revived  ;  my  dejection  was  overcome.  A  fondness,  a  love 
for  life,  reawoke  within  me.  I  returned  to  the  window  :  I  again 
clambered  up,  with  the  violets  on  my  lips.  I  listened  eagerly. 
The  sentinel's  iron-shod  foot  tramping  the  court  was  the  only 
sound.  The  young  girl  was  gone,  but  her  vision  stood  before 
my  eyes ;  and  my  soul,  reanimated,  and  full  of  gratitude,  thanked 
God  for  the  delightful  sensations  the  incident  had  produced — 
raising  my  eyes  with  confidence  and  love  towards  the  brightness 
of  the  blue  heavens,  and  almost  fancying  he  had  made  them 
thus  brilliant  to  give  me  an  omen  that  ere  long  better  days  were 
in  store  for  me. 

The  following  day  I  reopened  my  window,  in  the  hope  of  an- 
other nosegay ;  but  the  day  passed  over  Avithout  any  step  being 
heard  save  that  of  the  sentinel  and  jailer.  "  She  will  not 
come,"  said  I  with  a  sigh,  closing  the  window,  which,  despite  of 
the  cold  breeze  that  chilled  me,  1  had  kept  open  nearly  the  whole 
day.  "  To-morrow,  perhaps,  I  shall  be  more  fortunate."  But 
day  after  day  wore  over,  and  she  returned  not. 
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On  the  18th  of  INIarch,  Riboui  Lroug-ht  me,  as  I  had  requested, 
an  enormous  bunch  of  violets.  They  were  beautiful,  odoriferous ; 
but  the  heart  that  g-ave  a  sentiment  to  the  others  was  wanting-. 
I  laid  them  by  coldly,  without  even  smelling  them.  I  was  sad, 
overcome  by  the  memory  of  the  past,  when  the  flo^\er3  and  presents 
which  my  relations  usually  showered  on  me  on  that  day  tilled 
me  with  delight.  I  w^rote  in  my  book — "  Never,  never  more  shall 
I  look  forwai'd  with  joy  to  my  birthday !  No  more  kind  surprises, 
no  more  unexpected  trifles,  no  more  of  those  effusions  of  friend- 
ship which  reunite  hearts.  Ah  me !  when  this  anniversary  next 
recurs,  the  g-rass  will  be  green  on  my  grave,  and  oblivion  have 
effaced  my  name  from  the  recollection  of  the  living-."' 

In  vain  did  I  strive  ag-ainst  the  sadness  and  depression  pro- 
duced by  the  conviction,  that  none  of  the  friends  dear  to  my 
heart  would  be  present  during-  my  last  moments.  Vainly  did  1 
attempt  to  hx  my  thoughts  solely  on  my  Creator  and  on  a  future 
existence.  I  did  not,  it  is  true,  mui-mur  against  God ;  indeed  I 
invoked  him.  I  called  upon  him  to  succour  me  ;  but  these  out- 
bursts, these  appeals  to  his  mercy,  did  little  towards  imbuing  my 
heart  with  that  submission  to  his  decrees  which  a  true  Christian 
only  can  attain.  I  was  not  yet  taught  that  in  this  world  our  lot 
is  that  of  suffering,  but  a  suftering  which  becomes  a  species  of  joy, 
w^hen  it  is  supported  by  reliance  on  the  love  of  a  God  whose  word 
and  whose  promises  are  not  of  to-day  or  yesterday,  but  for  ever. 

One  morning,  it  was  the  2d  of  April,  I  opened  my  window, 
and  enjoyed  the  glow  shed  by  the  sun  over  the  vault  of  heaven. 
The  tree,  which  I  had  not  observed  for  several  days,  was  now 
clothed  with  leaves,  and  I  delighted  to  gaze  on  its  fresh  g'reen — 
the  harbinger  of  spring — to  observe  the  graceful  movement  of 
its  slender  branches,  as  the  wind  blew  it  to  and  fro.  Its  young* 
foliage  presented  to  my  soul  an  emblem  of  hope — a  celestial  mes- 
sage, bringing  light  to  my  heart  in  the  depth  of  its  gloom.  My 
feelings  assumed  a  healthier  tone  ;  and,  looking  at  the  renewal  of 
nature  after  the  long  and  dismal  winter,  I  said  to  myself,  "  Who 
knows  but  that  God,  who  preserves  the  vital  germ  of  the  plants 
under  the  cold  snow,  may  not  also  rescue  me  from  the  tomb,  to 
restore  me  to  life  and  happiness?" 

The  next  morning  the  door  of  my  prison  opened  quickly,  and 
Minghini,  with  a  smiling  and  eager  countenance,  entered  with 
a  letter  in  his  hand.  "  Read,  read !"  said  he  abruptly.  I  took  the 
letter ;  but  I  had  scarcely  begun  to  read  it,  ere  I  fell  on  my 
knees,  crying,  "  My  God,  my  God !  I  thank  thee  ! "  Minghini, 
respecting  this  outburst  of  gratitude,  allowed  me  without  Inter- 
ruption to  read  the  letter,  which  was  from  my  sister,  announcing' 
her  arrival  with  her  husband  and  daughter, 

"  They  are  arrived ! "  repeated  I,  sobbing ;  '^  but  is  it  true  ?— is 
it  quite  certain  ? " 

"  Your  sister  herself,"  said  Mino-hini,  "  wrote  this  note ;  I 
have  this  instant  seen  and  spoken  with  her."' 
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"  May  I  see  them  soon  ? — immediately  ? " 

"  To-day,  or  to-morrow  at  latest,  if  it  were  in  my  power.  But 
3^ou  are  in  the  hands  of  Salvotti ;  to  him  you  must  address  your- 
self; and  I  fear  the  result." 

"  What !  can  he  have  the  barbarity  to  deny  me  an  interview 
with  my  family,  who  have  travelled  six  hundred  miles,  braving 
the  dangers  of  the  Alps  at  this  season,  to  comfort  me  ?  No ;  1 
will  never  believe  it :  such  cruelty  belongs  not  to  this  age." 

"  I  wish  it  were  so ;  but  I  advise  you  to  see  Salvotti  imme- 
diately, to  prevent  his  sending  back  your  relations." 

"  Send  them  back  ! — it  would  be  infamous.  He  has  not  the 
power." 

"  Do  not  trust  to  that ;  whatever  he  does  is  sanctioned  by  the 
emperor.  Your  fate  is  in  his  hands ;  and  I  repeat  to  you,  that  if 
you  wish  to  see  your  family  at  all,  you  must  apply  to  Salvotti 
this  day.  But  do  not  indulge  the  hope  of  seeing  your  friends 
immediately — days,  even  weeks  may  elapse.  Meantime,  rejoice 
that  they  are  here,  I  could  hardly  have  hoped  they  would  have 
obtained  passports.  Farewell :  I  am  glad  to  have  been  of  some 
comfort  to  you.  But  I  forgot :  here  is  a  letter  from  your  father : 
keep  it,  as  well  as  your  sister's,  and  return  them  in  an  hour's 
time  by  the  jailer." 

My  heart  was  so  full  of  joy  and  gratitude,  that  the  thought  of 
God  and  prayer  alone  relieved  it.  I  threw  myself  on  my  knees, 
on  the  same  spot  where  I  had  so  often  shed  scalding  tears.  "  Oh 
merciful  and  powerful  God,  I  thank  thee !  I  was  alone,  and  for- 
saken ;  thou  hast  sent  my  sister — my  guardian  angel ! " 

Salvotti,  whose  arrival  at  the  prison  followed  closely  on  that 
of  the  herald  of  good  tidings,  was  not  one  to  lose  sight  of,  or  un- 
dervalue, the  new  engine  of  torture  which  now  presented  itself. 
With  a  semblance  of  compassionate  good-will,  more  difficult  a 
thousand  times  to  withstand  than  his  former  harshness,  did  he 
set  before  me  all  the  array  of  motives,  so  powerfully  seconded  by 
the  best  feelings  of  nature,  which  might  influence  me  to  yield  ta 
the  wishes  of  the  emperor,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of  the 
names  of  parties  implicated  in  the  projected  movement.  But  all 
attempts  to  procure  these  disclosures  failed.  At  the  risk  of  having 
my  beloved  sister  sent  back  to  France,  without  even  the  sad  com- 
fort of  an  interview,  and  with  death,  in  its  most  ignominious 
aspect,  as  the  inevitable  alternative,  I  recoiled  from  violating  a 
trust  reposed  in' me. 

Astonished  that  his  proposals  should  admit  of  any  hesitation, 
Salvotti  now  threw  in  the  cruel  hint,  formerly  alluded  to,  that  all 
this  heroism  before  a  private  tribunal,  which  had  it  in  its  power 
to  give  what  turn  it  might  think  proper  to  the  prisoner's  dis- 
closures, was  in  all  probability  wasted.  Concluding  one  of  his 
harangues,  he  abruptly  asked,  "  Do  you  not  understand  me?" 

"  But  too  well,"  said  I,  repressing  witli  the  greatest  difficulty 
my  painful  indignation.     "  To  point  out  to  the  unfortunate  man 
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^\-lio  is  drowning  a  saving-  branch  whicli  he  cannot  reach,  is  only 
to  increase  his  despair  at  the  fatal  moment.*' 

"Youthen  continue  deaf  to  my  counsels  ?*'  he  resumed  with 
his  wonted  tone  of  irony ;  "  you  refuse  your  life,  your  liberty,  and 
all  that  his  majesty  would  in  his  generosity  do  for  you  ?  Like  a 
madman,  like  a  wretch  without  feeling-,  you  will  condemn  your 
relations  to  see  you  die  on  the  scaffold  '"' 

"In  the  name  of  Pleaven  say  no  more,  sir — say  no  morel 
"What  you  require  of  me  is  not  in  my  power.  Spare  me  these 
tortures — a  thousand  times  more  cruel  than  the  death  with  which 
you  continually  threaten  me.  If  I  cannot  clasp  to  my  heart  the 
unhappy  ones  who  have  come  so  far  to  sustain  me  in  my  afflic- 
tion, it  will  indeed  be  very  bitter  to  me;  but  I  shall  pray  to  the 
Almig-hty  that  my  trials  may  plead  for  me  at  the  day  of  judg:- 
ment.  But  in  the  name  of  pity  and  of  justice  do  not  inflict  upon 
my  family  any  part  of  the  misery  which  ought  to  fall  on  me 
alone ;  do  not  employ  your  power  to  drive  them  from  Milan,  or 
deprive  them  of  the  hope  of  embracing  me  once  more.  I  suppli- 
cate you  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  whose  goodness  is  too  great 
to  sanction  such  a  proceeding." 

"  His  majesty,"  answered  Salvotti,  whose  pallid  face  had  re- 
sumed its  expression  of  audacity  and  wrath,  "'  has  no  pity  for 
those  wilful  culprits  who,  like  you,  persevere  to  the  last  in 
hardened  impenitence.  Good  morning !  You  have  to-day  put 
the  seal  to  your  death-warrant.  If  your  father  die  with  anguish, 
if  your  brother  and  sister  are  distracted  with  grief,  no  one  is  to 
blame  but  yourself.  I  have  tried  to  save  you,  and  you  have 
prevented  me  ;  justice  must  now  take  its  course." 

[In  the  meantime,  intercourse  with  his  relatives  being  probably 
relied  on  as  the  best  chance  of  softening,  through  the  medium  of 
strong  family  affection,  the  inflexibility  of  the  prisoner,  he  was 
permitted  to  exchange,  once  or  twice  a-week,  a  letter  with  his 
sister ;  nay,  even  to  despatch  one,  affecting  a  light-heartedness 
and  hope  he  had  long  ceased  to  feel,  to  his  aged  and  disconsolate 
father.  It  was  not,  however,  till  the  expiration  of  his  ten  years' 
captivity  that  he  learnt,  from  the  journals  of  her  whom  he 
might  truly  call  his  "  guardian  angel,"  the  particulars  of  the  un- 
wearied efforts  she,  during  that  whole  period,  never  ceased  to 
make  to  procure  his  liberation.  From  this  interesting  source  we 
will  extract,  as  he  does,  the  entry  relating  to  the  first  arrival  of 
herself  and  her  husband  on  their  benevolent  errand  to  ^lilan.] 

April  5. — How  happy  I  am  !  "We  have  just  received  a  letter 
from  our  dear  Alexander.  Oh  how  transported  he  seems  at  the 
idea  that  we  are  near  him!  His  joy  almost  amounts  to  delirium. 
The  words  are  nearly  blotted  out  by  his  tears.  I  read  it  myself 
to  my  husband  and  daughter,  and  we  all  wept  over  it.  My  poor 
Alexander !  "We  have  given  him  some  consolation ;  all  our  fatigues 
and  toils  are  compensated  by  this  thought.  He  begs  us  to  call  on 
Counsellor  Minghini,  who  has  the  charge  of  the  prisoners. 
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April  C. — I  have  not  been  so  delig'lited  for  a  long"  time  as  at 
this^noment.  We  were  received  by  Monsieur  Ming'hini  with  the 
greatest  kindness  ;  he  seemed  to  enter  into  our  feelings  even  be- 
fore we  opened  our  lips.  He  told  me  that  yesterday,  on  receiving- 
my  letter,  Alexander  cried  for  joy,  and  cast  himself  on  his  knees 
to  thank  Heaven ;  then,  throwing  himself  into  the  counsellor's 
arms,  could  only  reiterate,  "  They  are  here  ! — they  are  here  ! " 
As  Ming'hini  told  us  this,  his  own  eyes  filled  with  tears.  What  a 
kind-hearted  man  he  is !  He  tells  us  that  my  brother  studies 
twelve  hours  a-day,  and  that  every  book  he  may  require  is  allowed 
him  ;  that  he  is  perfectly  calm  and  resigned.  He  says,  in  about 
a  month  the  first  stage  of  his  trial  will  be  terminated,  and  that 
then  we  shall  be  allowed  to  see  him,  but  not  before.  I  asked  if 
my  daughter,  from  her  j'outh,  might  not  be  exempt  from  these 
restrictions,  and  be  g-ranted  the  favour  of  seeing  her  uncle ;  and  he 
has  promised  to  speak  of  it  to  the  president  of  the  commission. 
I  have  taken  leave  of  this  good  man  with  a  heart  full  of  g-ratitude 
for  his  kindness. 

April  7. — M.  Minghini  has  sent  word  that  my  daughter 
would  be  admitted  to  see  her  uncle  to-morrow  at  eleven  o'clock. 
Happy,  happy  Louise  !  But  her  youth  renders  her  incajDable  of 
appreciating  this  delight. 

April  8. — The  weather  this  morning  is  nearly  as  gloomy  as 
my  own  thoughts.  I  took  Louise  to  the  prison,  where  I  found  M. 
Minghini  awaiting  me.  "  Now  then,  come  with  me,"  said 
he,  taking  her  by  the  hand.  Her  poor  little  heart  beat  so  quick, 
that  she  could  not  reply.  I  waited  about  half  an  hour.  The 
dear  child  told  us,  when  she  returned,  that  she  was  taken  into  a 
room,  into  which,  a  few  minutes  after,  her  uncle  was  brought, 
guarded  by  two  gendarmes.  On  seeing  her,  he  sprung  towards 
her,  pressed  her  to  his  heart,  and  covered  her  with  kisses  and 
tears.  She  could  hardly  recognise  him ;  and  even  he  might  have 
some  difficulty  to  remember  in  her  the  child  of  nine  years  old, 
whom  he  left  four  years  ago.  His  emotion  was  so  great,  that  he 
could  only  send  us  a  few  remembrances  by  her ;  and  he  kept  sob- 
bing and  exclaiming,  "Louise!  my  Louise  !"  all  the  time.  Poor 
Alexander  !  what  will  he  not  feel  when  he  sees  us  a^ain ! 

[The  poor  captive's  own  account  of  this  interview  is  but  an  echo 
of  that  of  the  child;  though  his  sorrowful  persuasion  that  it 
was  the  last  he  should  ever  enjoy,  lends  a  touching  solemnity  to 
his  parting  words.] 

Minghini  drew  out  his  watch.  "Is  it  already  time  to  part?" 
I  asked.     Lie  made  a  sign  that  it  was. 

"  Come  hither,  my  Louise,  upon  my  knees,  nearer  to  me,  that 
I  may  look  at  you  well  before  we  part.  In  prison  we  live  on  re- 
collections ;  and  I  wish  to  impress  your  sweet  features  on  my  me- 
mory, that  I  may  not  be  without  consolation  in  your  absence. 
Let  us  not  give  way  to  weakness — let  us  not  weep  !  Providence 
will  watch  over  us.     Offer  up  prayers  to  God,  my  child,  for  your 
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uncle ;  he  has  suffered  much.     Pray  for  me,  dear  innocent ;  God 
will  hear  you.'"' 

"  We  must  go,"  said  Ming-hini. 

"  Hold !  g-ive  these  kisses  to  your  father  and  mother,  and  tell 
them  I  love  them.     Adieu  !  adieu ! '' 

[Advantag-e  was  taken  of  this  softened  state  of  feeling-  for  a 
long  and  final  examination  of  the  prisoner,  which — in  spite  of 
alternate  promises  of  release,  and  unsparing  threats  of  the  gal- 
lows, mingled  with  the  scarce  less  awful  prospect  of  life-long 
incarceration  in  a  fortress,  loaded  with  irons,  and  deprived  of  his 
only  solace — hooks — failed  in  overcoming,  though  it  cruelly  shook, 
the  fortitude  of  Andrayne.  Even  his  innocent  sister,  notwith- 
standing her  high  official  introductions  both  at  Milan  and  Vienna, 
and  the  interest  taken  by  even  royal  personages  in  France  in 
the  success  of  her  enterprise,  was  not  exempted  from  the  horrors 
of  a  personal  appearance  before  the  commission ;  a  step  which 
had  no  result,  save  that  of  annoying  its  object,  and  bitterly 
wounding  her  unhappy  brother. 

There  being  now  no  further  motive  for  prolonging  his  trial — 
which  Salvotti  boasted  he  had  the  power  to  do  for  two  years 
longer  if  he  chose — Andrayne  was  desired  to  draw  up  his  de- 
fence ;  which,  though  aware  of  its  uselessness,  he  at  length  did, 
in  the  hope  that  a  fair  statement  of  his  case  might  thus  meet  the 
eyes  of  the  emperor.  When  this  was  done,  the  prisoner  seems  to 
have  felt  relief  from  the  thought  that  all  danger  of  yielding  to 
the  temptation  to  sacrifice  others  to  his  own  safety*^  was  at  an 
end ;  and  he  was  even  supported  by  it  under  the  permitted  in- 
terview with  his  sister,  which  he  felt  to  be  a  confirmation  of 
his  worst  fears  ;  though,  for  her  sake,  he  forbore  to  extinguish  the 
hope  to  which  she  yet  faintly  clung. 

The  intervening  suspense,  while  the  report  of  his  trial  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  emperor,  was  beguiled  by  being  allowed  a  companion 
(whom  he  at  first  very  naturally,  though  falsely,  suspected  of 
being  a  spy),  in  a  light-hearted  Brescian — a  true  type  of  the 
commonplace  gentleman  of  Italy — who  had  entered  into  the  con- 
spiracy with  as  little  of  thought  as  he  did  everything  else ;  and 
who,  except  his  bitter  remorse  at  times  for  the  sorrow  he  had 
caused  a  beloved  mother,  regretted  only  his  daily  drive  and 
nio-htlv  opera,  and  the  sadly  tritling  routine  of  mo^dern  Italian 
lite. 

For  this  comrade's  deficiency,  in  all  save  good-humour,  the 
prisoner  found  compensation  in  communications  through  the 
wall  with  Signor  Mompiani — the  prince  of  Italian  physicians  and 
philanthropists  —  already  in  confinement  fifteen  months,  solely 
as  having  attended  on,  and  consequently  being  in  the  supposed 
confidence  of,  the  grand  conspirator  abeady  mentioned — Count 
Confalonieri. 

One  day  he  learned  that  the  adjoining  cell  had  received  a  new 
inmate,  who  was  soon  able  to  converse  with  him  by  the  ins-enious 
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device  of  tapping  on  the  wall.  Having"  attained  this  point,  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  tinding-,  in  an  answer  to  his  question, 
that  his  neighbour  was  no  other  than  Confalonieri.] 

On  my  informing  him  in  return  who  I  was  (says  Andrayne), 
he  said,  "  I  know  who  you  are,  at  what  time  you  were  arrested, 
and  also  how  you  have  behaved  since  your  imprisonment.  I 
pity  and  esteem  you." 

Who  could  express  the  comfort  these  words  administered  I 
How  proud  I  felt  to  be  thus  favourably  greeted  by  the  man 
whose  misfortunes  and  noble  character  had  so  often  aroused  my 
sympathies.  I  regarded  this  meeting  as  the  work  of  Providence, 
conlirming  my  presentiments  that  I  should  share  his  fate. 

Everything  around  had  long  convinced  us  that  our  destiny 
approached  its  crisis.  Confalonieri,  who,  confined  to  bed  by  ill- 
ness, could  rarely  communicate  with  me,  was  the  first  to  give 
assurance  of  this  event.  "  I  have  just  learned,"  said  he,  knock- 
ing on  the  wall,  "that  the  sentences,  signed  by  the  emperor, 
will  very  shortly  arrive.  My  wife  and  father  are  at  Vienna. 
Perhaps  when  they  return  I  shall  be  no  more.  They  tell  me  the 
emperor  is  incensed  against  some  of  us,  and  me  for  one.  To  the 
others  he  will  show  some  indulgence." 

I  was  about  to  inquire  further,  when  his  exhausted  strength 
precluded  the  possibility  of  reply. 

The  next  day  we  listened  in  vain,  and  the  frequent  and  preci- 
pitate entrance  of  persons  into  his  cell  led  us  to  apprehend  the 
worst — in  his  increased  illness,  death,  or  removal.  Heavily  and 
sadly  the  day  passed — each  of  us  in  silent  thought  on  those  we 
loved — when  a  new  jailer,  Caldi,  entered,  and  in  answer  to  our 
inquiries  regarding  the  good  Counsellor  Minghini,  replied,  with 
a  heartless  smile  on  his  lips,  "Neither  cold  nor  wet  will  hurt 
him  now." 

"  How  ? — what  do  you  say  ?" 

"  Gone — gone  whence  he  will  never  return ! " 

"  Is  he  dead  then?"  cried  I,  rushing  towards  him. 

"  To  be  sure ;  dead  and  buried." 

We  were  inexpressibly  shocked. 

"  It  cannot  be  helped,"  added  Caldi :  "  every  one  in  his  turn ; 
yesterday,  Counsellor  Minghini,  and " 

To-morrow  ourselves ! 

Influenced  by  the  gloomy  thoughts  to  which  this  intelligence 
gave  rise,  I  made  a  first  attempt  to  persuade  my  relations  to  de- 
part. The  fear  that  they  might  be  present  at  my  last  moments 
left  me  no  rest.  I  thought  of  begging  of  Confalonieri  to  inform 
them  from  me  that  I  wished  them  to  repair  to  Vienna.  After 
two  days'  painful  expectation,  I  received  a  faint  reply  to  my  re- 
quest. "  I  will  do  it,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  it  is  too  late.  The 
sentences  will  arrive  perhaps  to-morrow;  and  I  have  learned, 
through  a  sure  channel,  that  some  of  us  Avill  be  executed.  I 
have  but  a  few  days  left,  yet  I  would  gladly  exchange  one  of 
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them  for  the  pleasure  of  clasping 
the  scatt'uld." 

"  I  shall  ascend  it  with  you,"  I  replied ;  "  we  shall  share  the 
same  fate.  I  have  lon<^'  known  it.  The  consolation  which,  in 
these  terrible  moments,  I  ask  of  God  with  most  fervour  is, 
being-  allowed  to  pass  my  last  hours  in  your  compan}'." 

The  sad  conference  was  interrupted  by  a  noise  of  hurried  steps 
in  the  count's  cell,  occasioned  by  the  placing"  of  guards  over  him, 
called  in  Italy  the  "guards  of  death,"  because  they  only  watch 
over  the  condemned.  From  this  moment  everything  assumed  a 
still  more  g-loomy  and  sinister  aspect.  Minutes  were  hours  in 
these  ag'onizing  circmnstances  ;  and,  in  spite  of  my  fatigue,  I 
could  not  sleep.  In  the  death-like  stillness,  about  two  in  the 
morning- 1  heard  some  faint  taps  on  the  wall.  It  was  Confalonieri, 
who,  availing  himself  of  the  slumbers  of  his  guards,  summoned 
me  once  more.  "The  sentences,"  said  he,  "have  been  sanctioned 
by  the  emperor.  They  are  here ;  they  will  be  executed  in  a  few 
days.     I  shall  be  hang-ed." 

"Tell  me,"  I  inquired,  "whether  I  am  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment  as  yourself?"  He  did  not  answer;  but  his  silence 
spoke  more  than  words.  I  therefore  raised  my  soul  to  Him  who 
is  the  source  of  true  resignation  and  courag-e,  and  prayed  for  for- 
titude to  die  worthily. 

The  ag-onies,  the  alternations  of  hope  and  despair,  now  endured 
for  some  days,  I  need  not  describe ;  but  pass  on  to  the  event  which 
■ensued. 

On  the  night  between  the  20th  and  21st  of  January,  after 
the  clock  had  struck  twelve,  when  nothing-  interrupted  the 
silence  around  us,  the  sound  of  confused  voices,  accompanied  by 
hurried  footsteps,  reached  mj'-  ears.  A  party  entered  the  prison 
of  Confalonieri.  So  many  persons  could  not  have  come  at 
that  hour  of  the  night  for  an  ordinary  visit.  They  were  come, 
therefore,  to  take  him  to  the  place  where  the  sentence  was  to  be 
pronounced ! 

I  had  scarcely  awoke  my  companion,  and  told  him  my  con- 
jecture, when  our  door  opened,  and  the  keeper  cried,  "  Signor, 
dress  yourself,  and  come  with  me." 

After  having  proceeded  a  few  steps  along  the  corridor,  I  found 
myself  opposite  the  door  of  Confalonieri,  which  had  been  left 
open.  I  cast  a  hasty  glance  to  see  if  any  one  was  in  the  cell 
with  him,  and  then  sprung  upon  the  bed  and  embraced  him 
warmly,  saying,  "  I  am  your  friend  Andrayne — we  shall  share 
the  same  fate  ! " 

All  this  took  place  in  less  time  than  the  relation  of  it  occu- 
pies. "What  are  you  doing  in  this  room?"  asked  the  jailer 
sharply.  "  Ho  !  you  gendarmes  ;  come  and  take  this  fellow  away 
to  his  destination."  Several  of  them  came  forward  with  lamjjs 
in  their  hands,  and  accompanied  me  to  the  gate  of  the  prison,  where 
a  body  of  infantry  and  a  commissary  of  police  were  stationed. 
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''  Get  in,  sir ! '"'  said  he,  leading  me  to  the  carriage,  which  he  en- 
tered, and  placed  himself  beside  me. 

The  night  was  cold  and  dark.  We  advanced  slowly,  escorted 
by  the  cavahy.  Our  carriage  then  proceeded  with  greater  rapi- 
dity through  the  town,  passing  along  its  silent  and  deserted 
streets.  "  How  different  an  aspect,"'  thought  I,  "  will  these  streets 
in  a  few  hours  present,  when  thronged  with  a  crowd  assembled 
to  witness  my  execution ! " 

The  carriage  stopped  at  a  building.  The  door  opened,  and  I 
entered  a  lofty  and  spacious  hall,  the  appearance  of  which  was  so 
solemn,  as  to  remind  me  of  some  ancient  chapel ;  but  a  large  fire, 
before  which  some  gendarmes  warmed  themselves,  and  a  couple  of 
beds  in  opposite  corners,  led  me  to  suppose  it  a  kind  of  cell,  where 
j)risoners  condemned  to  death  were  kept  till  their  execution. 

[One  by  one  the  doors  of  this  gloomy  rendezvous  were  opened, 
and  admitted  others  of  the  prisoners,  some  of  whom  had  acquired, 
in  Andrayne's  eyes,  an  unhappy  interest,  from  having,  in  a 
moment  of  weakness,  been  induced  to  betray  their  former  friend, 
Confalonieri,  whose  arrival  they  evidently  shrunk  from,  and 
whose  noble  obhvion  of  past  offences  proved  more  trying  to  their 
better  feelings  than  the  harshest  invectives.  At  length  the  noise 
of  doors  opening,  and  hurried  footsteps,  announced  the  approach 
of  the  half-dying  hero  of  the  tragic  scene.] 

"  It  is  the  count ! "  exclaimed  a  commissary,  rapidly  entering 
the  hall :  "  he  is  coming.     Are  the  beds  ready  1 " 

These  words  went  to  my  soul.  My  eyes  were  fixed  on  the 
door  with  an  anxiety  which  banished  every  other  feeling.  A 
man  in  a  cloak,  tall,  and  of  an  imposing  countenance,  appeared 
at  last,  supported  by  two  gendarmes.  Scarcely  had  I  perceived 
him,  when  I  darted  forwards,  and  pushed  aside  those  who  were 
assisting  him  to  walk.  "  It  is  my  duty  to  support  you,"  I  said, 
embracing  him  with  tenderness  ;  and  I  passed  my  arm  round  his 
waist.  No  time  was  to  be  lost,  for  I  felt  him  falter ;  and,  with 
the  help  of  a  gendarme,  I  carried  him  senseless  to  a  bed,  which 
had  been  prepared  near  the  chimney.  Pressing  round  that 
couch  of  suffering,  our  companions  in  misfortune,  with  conster- 
nation depicted  on  their  features,  awaited  the  end  of  a  paroxysm 
which  had  all  the  horrible  appearance  of  an  epileptic  fit.  By 
degrees  the  convulsions  ceased ;  and  there  lay,  apparently,  an 
inanimate  corpse  before  us.  The  marks  of  pain  remained  long 
aft.er  the  spasms  were  exhausted  :  at  length  they  also  passed  away, 
and  the  countenance  of  the  poor  patient  resumed  that  calm  and 
majestic  beauty  which  frequently  characterises  the  features  of 
the  pure  and  noble-hearted  when  the  soul  itself  has  fled. 

The  first  use  made  of  reviving  animation  by  the  heroic  sufferer, 
was  to  extend  his  touching  forgiveness  to  the  guilty  causes  of  his 
impending  fate.  "  You  restore  me  to  life  ! "  exclaimed  the  Mar- 
quis Pallaviani,  one  of  the  most  culpable  of  them;  "  and  J  have 
brought  you  to  death ! '' 
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"  Has  the  count  recovered?'"'  asked,  for  the  fourth  time,  a  man 
dressed  in  black :  "  if  so,  tell  the  accused  to  come  forward."  They,, 
placed  us  along-  the  wall  facing-  the  tribunal,  where  sat,  to  the 
left  of  the  president,  Salvotti,  looking-  paler  and  more  sinister  than 
ever.  The  moment  of  expectation  was  long:  and  terrible ;  but  the 
calm  expression  of  the  count,  as  he  turned  for  a  moment  towards 
me,  brought  back  my  confidence. 

The  president  made  a  sig-n  to  the  secretary  to  read  the  sentences. 
His  trembling  hands  could  scarcely  hold  the  fatal  paper.  He  be- 
gan, but  his  voice  failed  him ;  and  ali-eady  had  Salvotti  stretched 
out  his  hand  to  grasp  the  paper,  and  himself  proclaim  the  result 
of  his  villanous  proceedings,  when  the  secretary  commenced. 

"  By  the  sentence  of  the  imperial  commission,  confirmed  by 
the  supreme  tribunal,  and  sanctioned  by  his  majesty.  Count  Fre- 
derick Confalonieri,  convicted  of  high  treason,  is  condemned  to 
death."'  Then  he  stopped.  To  enjoy  the  effect  of  this  sangui- 
nary doom  on  his  victim,  Salvotti  cast  on  him  a  triumphant 
look  -,  but  no  symptom  of  attention  was  visible  on  the  countenance 
of  Confalonieri.  lifter  a  long  pause,  the  secretary  continued — ■ 
'•'  But  the  capital  punishment,  by  the  inexhaustible  clemency  of 
his  majesty,  has  been  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life  in  the 
fortress  of  Spielberg-.''  A  shudder  arose  among-  the  assistants. 
Confalonieri  remained  immoveable.  Some  minutes  elapsed  ere 
the  reading-  recommenced.  '-  By  a  similar  sentence,  Alexander 
Andrayne,  ag-ed  twenty-five  years,  accused  and  found  g-uilty  of 
high  treason,  is  condemned  to  death ;  but  his  punishment  is,  by 
the  same  inexhaustible  clemency,  commuted  to  imprisonment  for 
life  in  the  fortress  of  Spielberg." 

The  eyes  of  Salvotti  lighted  up  with  a  cruel  satisfaction  as  he 
Baid  to  me,  "  I  promised  you  this!"  while  in  those  of  Confalo- 
nieri, which  were  turned  towards  me,  were  seen  the  most  tender 
compassion.  I  heard  the  sentence  without  emotion.  I  had 
suffered  so  much,  that  I  was  careless  of  life.  Previous  to  our 
removal  to  Spielberg*,  we  had  to  endure  the  pain  and  humiliation 
of  exposure  on  the  pillory,  loaded  with  irons,  which  we  could 
with  the  greatest  difficulty  move- 
When  placed  on  the  scaffold  or  pillory,  our  sentences  were  read 
to  the  assembled  populace  of  ISIilan.  Here,  however,  we  found 
sympathy.  Although  the  streets  were  lined  with  Austrian  sol- 
diers, the  crowd  could  not  restrain  their  emotions  of  pity  at  the 
sight  of  Confalonieri.  On  him  all  eyes  were  fixed,  as  if  to  pay 
him  a  tribute  of  respect ;  and  the  groans  of  commiseration  uttered 
by  the  crowd,  warned  the  police  of  the  danger  of  continuing  the 
spectacle.  We  were  removed  to  prison  preparatory  to  being  sent 
to  Spielberg. 

"We  were  permitted  to  see  our  relatives  previous  to  departure. 
The  nature  of  my  interview  with  my  sister  may  be  imagined.  I 
tried  to  console  her.  My  last  words  were — "  I  am  buried  at  five- 
and-twenty,  but  my  resignation  will  not  abandon  me.    Under  all 
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circumstances,  I  hope  I  shall  prove  worthy  of  you."  Confalonieri 
saw  and  took  farewell  of  his  noble-minded  wife. 

Under  the  charge  of  a  strong-  party,  we  were  removed  in  car- 
riages to  Spielberg.  I  had  the  melancholy  satisfaction  of  being  in 
the  same  carriage  with  Confalonieri.  It  was  delightful  for  us,  even 
though  captives,  to  look  once  more  from  the  carriage  windows 
upon"^  the  sun.  "  Happy,  how  happy  are  those,"  exclaimed  the 
count,  "  who,  dwelling  in  the  lovely  land  on  which  the  sun  pours 
his  full  tide  of  genial  influence,  can  taste  in  peace,  under  the 
roof-tree  of  home,  the  blessing  of  its  .wonderful  beams  !  But  we 
are  going  to  a  clime  where  it  shines  without  warmth,  and  where 
it  will  never  enter  our  miserable  cell.  I  am  a  child  of  the  glow- 
ing south,  and  the  sun  is  a  necessar}^  of  my  existence." 

As  we  receded  from  Milan,  the  health  of  the  count  still  more 
declined ;  and  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  leave  him  by 
the  way,  whilst  the  rest  continued  their  journey.  He  after- 
wards partially  recovered,  and  was  able  to  follow  on  this  dismal 
journey. 

IMPRISONMENT  AT  SPIELBERG. 

The  fortress  of  Spielberg,  which  already  held  in  confinement 
Silvio  Pellico,  and  other  unfortunate  Italians,  was  at  length 
reached. 

The  moment  we  entered  the  gates  of  this  gloomy  receptacle — 
the  prison  where  my  youth,  perhaps  my  whole  life,  was  to  pass 
in  suffering — the  sergeant  of  the  escort  looked  at  us  with  com- 
passion, and  exclaimed,  "  Here,  then,  we  are  arrived  ! "  Accus- 
tomed as  he  was  to  such  gloomy  scenes,  even  his  voice  faltered  at 
the  aspect  of  the  fortress,  whose  name  strikes  terror  throug'h  the 
Austrian  dominions.  As  soon  as  I  got  out  of  the  carriage,  I 
turned  to  look  at  the  place.  It  was  an  oblong  square,  surrounded 
on  every  side  with  buildings,  whose  narrow  grated  windows 
and  low  iron-studded  doors  "would  have  filled  us  with  dismay 
had  we  been  there  merely  as  visitors. 

After  passing  through  several  dark  corridors,  we  came  to  a 
door  where  two  jailers  were  posted,  each  with  a  bunch  of  ke3'S  in 
his  hand.  When  the  door  was  opened,  and  I  saw  before  me  the 
dark  den  in  which  they  were  about  to  entomb  me,  I  could  not 
help  exclaiming  in  ag-ony,  "  Merciful  God  !  am  I  condemned  to 
live  in  such  a  place  as  this?" 

"Come  ;  in  with  you!"  cried  the  jailer,  pushing  me  forward 
roughly — "  in  with  you  ! "  The  push  was  so  violent,  that  had  I 
not  luckily  seized  a  bar  fixed  in  the  wall,  I  must  have  fallen 
head-foremost  on  the  floor,  I  turned  round  to  remonstrate 
against  such  brutality,  but  the  door  was  already  shut  and  locked. 

I  now  raised  my  eyes  to  the  ceiling,  and  beheld  the  grated 
air-hole,  through  which  a  glimmer  of  light  forced  its  way.  I 
then  surveyed  the  interior  of  my  cell.  A  pallet-bed,  a  pitcher, 
and  a  tub,  formed  the  whole  of  the  furniture.     Used  as  I  was  to 
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the  nakedness  of  prisons,  and  the  privation  of  everythinfr  most 
essential  to  lile,  this  utter  destitution  made  my  lieart  shrink. 
I  turned  round  to  lean  my  head  ag-ainst  the  wall,  and  two  enor- 
mous chains,  suspended  from  the  iron  bar,  caug-ht  my  eye.  At 
the  idea  that  I  mig'ht  be  fastened  to  that  bar,  and  prevented  from 
even  scrambling'  up  to  the  window  to  inhale  a  mouthful  of  fresh 
air,  a  cold  shudder  ran  throug-h  my  frame. 

To  divert  my  mind  from  "this  'horrible  thoug-ht,  I  made  an 
attempt  to  reach  the  opening-  which  was  the  object  of  all  my 
wishes.  But  my  short  and  heavy  fetters  rendered  this  so  ex- 
tremely difficult,  that,  in  spite  of  the  g-reatest  eflforts,  I  was  at 
last  compelled  to  renounce  the  hope  of  that  solace.  Exhausted 
by  fatigue,  and  overcome  by  grief,  I  seated  myself  on  my  couch, 
vainly  striving-  to  keep  my  eyes  from  g-azing:  on  those  chains, 
which,  after  cramping-  the  death  strug-g-les  of  some  former  vic- 
tim, were  now  destined  perhaps  for  me. 

These  melancholy  forebodings  were  interrupted  by  the  en- 
trance of  a  prisoner,  unknown  to  me,  named  Colonel  A ; 

from  which  it  appeared  I  was  to  have  a  companion.  Shortly 
afterwards  an  old  man,  named  Schiller,  one  of  the  turnkeys, 
entered,  carrying  two  iron  porringers  in  his  hands,  and  a  loaf  oS 
black  bread  under  his  arm.  Having  set  them  down,  he  made 
me  a  signal  to  eat. 

"  What ! "  exclaimed  I ;  '•  is  this  to  be  our  fare  ?  Soup  gar- 
nished with  lumps  of  tallow ! — beans  cooked  in  salt  and  water ! 
Cold,  too  ! "  I  added,  after  having  tasted  two  or  three,  and  spat 
them  out  again.  "  It  would  take  the  stomach  of  an  ostrich  to 
digest  these  stones ! ''  I  spoke  as  if  the  old  man  could  under- 
stand me.  He  only  laughed  at  my  gestures ;  and,  taking  a  long 
knife  from  his  pocket,  he  gravely  cut  the  bread  in  two,  givino^ 
each  of  us  his  moiety;  then  wishing  us  a  good  appetite,  lel^t 
the  cell. 

Dinner,  our  only  repast  for  the  day,  was  before  us ;  but  we 
could  not,  in  spite  of  all  our  resolution,  conquer  the  repugnance 
•which  the  vile  odour  of  these  dishes,  and  the  filthiness  of  the 
porringers,  caused  in  us.  Hunger  alone  forced  us  afterwards  to 
touch  some  portion  of  this  detestable  food.  The  narrowness  of 
the  cell  prevented  my  walking  ;  which  I  seriously  felt,  after  the 
twenty  days'  constraint  I  had  endured  during  the  journey.  I 
was  compelled  to  throw  myself,  without  undressing,  on  the  hard 
and  scanty  pallet  which  formed  my  bed.  The  whole  night  was 
passed  without  rest ;  or,  if  I  did  for  a  moment  drop  into  a  slumber, 
I  was  soon  roused  by  a  clanking  of  chains,  which  seemed  to  pro- 
ceed from  the  bowels  of  the  earth.  The  deep  gloom  in  which  we 
were  immured,  and  the  shrill,  prolonged  cries  of  the  sentinels, 
who  shouted  forth  every  quarter  of  an  hour,  produced  on  my 
mind  a  horrible  dream.  I  shuddered  with  dread;  a  cold  perspira- 
tion covered  my  body;  every  limb  seemed  paralysed.  I  broke 
through  this  nightmare  by  a  convulsive  effort,  and  in  so  doing, 
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fell  upon  the  floor.  The  colonel,  who  was  lying"  at  his  ease  on 
the  mattress  he  had  been  indulg-ed  with,  awoke  with  the  noise, 
and  appeared  to  be  affected  by  my  condition. 

At  daj'break  Schiller  entered  with  a  breakfast  worthy  of  the 
dinner — consisting  of  some  water,  in  which  floated  a  few  grains 
of  roasted  barley.  A  short  time  afterwards  I  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish my  apparel,  in  exchange  for  the  uniform  of  the  prison. 
It  consisted  of  a  jacket,  half  g"ray,  half  brown ;  and  waistcoat  and 
pantaloons,  open  on  each  side  to  admit  our  chains,  one  leg  gray, 
the  other  brown — a  knave  of  clubs  kind  of  dress,  calculated  to 
prevent  every  chance  of  escape  to  the  wearer.  The  cloth  and 
stockings  were  of  the  coarsest  quality ;  and  so  likewise  were  the 
heavy  boots,  which  completed  our  attire.  Linen,  cravats,  hand- 
kerchiefs, all  were  taken  from  us :  we  possessed  not  a  single  relic 
of  our  former  condition.  It  was  an  alleviation,  however,  of  all 
this  indignity,  to  find  that  the  hair  of  the  prisoners  was  not  to 
be  shorn,  like  that  of  the  galley-slaves  of  Toulon  or  Brest ;  and 
even  the  deathblow  given  to  hope  by  the  act  of  rivetting  fresh 
fetters  on  the  legs,  was  mitigated  by  the  tidings  that,  thus 
manacled,  the  captives  would  be  pennitted  half  an  hour's  daily 
exercise  in  the  open  air  on  a  platform  of  the  fortress. 

This  platform  was  about  ten  feet  long  by  eight  broad.  Like 
the  prison  we  occupied,  it  had  a  northerly  exposure,  and  almost 
entirely  surrounded  by  walls  so  high,  that  for  six  months  of  the 
year  not  a  beam  of  the  sun  could  reach  it.  Its  aspect  was  dis- 
mal— its  atmosphere  bleak.  Save  two  or  three  rose-trees  crawling 
over  the  wall,  and  a  breast-high  peep  over  the  vast  panorama 
beneath,  there  was  nothing  to  cheer  or  enliven  the  prospect. 

Here,  then,  began  my  long  and  hopeless  confinement.  Day 
followed  day  without  incident.  It  was  a  living  death.  Even, 
however,  in  the  gloom  and  misery  of  my  dungeon,  there  was 
scope  for  mental  cultivation  and  the  exercise  of  the  affections. 
One  of  my  early  and  most  welcome  solaces  was  that  derived  from 
occasional  and  brief  intercourse  with  sharers  of  mj  captivity- — 
Silvio  Pellico  and  Maroncelli — the  account  of  w^hose  &uff"erings 
h.as  already  been  laid  before  the  world.  One  day  an  old  convict, 
whose  office  it  was  to  bring  and  remove  the  provisions,  placed 
under  a  jug  a  small  parcel,  to  which  a  glance  of  his  eye  directed 
my  attexition.  The  door  closed :  I  hurried  to  gain  the  packet : 
it  contained  a  vial  of  reddish  liquid,  the  stump  of  a  pen,  and  a 
letter  worded  nearly  as  follows  : — 

"  We  are  ignorant  of  your  names,  but  your  misfortunes  and 
ours  are  the  same,  and  on  this  ground  we  address  3'ou.  Let  us 
know  who  you  are.  Tell  us  about  Italy — about  everything. 
Dui-ing  the  two  years  that  we  have  been  here,  no  news  has 
reached  us.  Write  without  fear,  and  quickly  ;  for  we  are  anxious 
to  hear  by  what  fatal  destiny  you,  like  us,  have  been  buried  at 
Spielberg." 

^"Tis  from  Pellico,"  I  exclaimed,  full  of  joy  and  emotion  at 
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this  g-enerous  appeal  from  a  man  of  whom  Confalonieri  spoke 
with  the  utmost  warmth  of  esteem.  When  I  took  up  the  pen  to 
answer  him,  I  felt  as  if  I  were  writing*  to  an  old  friend,  whom 
Heaven  had  restored  to  me.  In  a  subsequent  letter  he  wrote — 
"  God  will  recompense  you  for  your  devotedness  and  resig-nation. 
Put  your  coniidence  in  Him.  You  will  again  see  your  country 
and  family ;  for  you  are  young",  and  political  sentences,  thouo-h. 
for  life,  are  not  always  perpetual.  I  wisli  that  I  had  the  same 
iiope  for  Confalonieri."' 

Of  my  noble  friend  Confalonieri  I  had  heard  nothing  for 
some  time.  At  length  he  was  introduced  to  my  cell,  and  I  was 
told  he  was  henceforth  to  be  my  (Companion,  instead  of  the  per- 
son who  had  been  previously  with  me.  The  joy  I  felt  at  this 
intelligence  was  materially  lessened,  when  he  informed  me  that 
all  hope  of  mitigation  ui  his  fate  had  vanished,  in  consequence 
of  his  refusal  to  criminate  his  acquaintances. 

I  attempted  to  infuse  some  hope  into  him  by  speaking  of  his 
countess,  and  the  happy  days  he  would  yet  spend  with  her ;  but 
he  stopped  me  immediately,  saying-,  '•  I  can  no  longer  indulge  in 
illusions  :  my  fate  is  irrevocably  fixed.  Here  my  life  will  end, 
while  my  unfortunate  Theresa  will  consume  hers  in  tears.'"' 

Revived  by  having  once  more  congenial  companionship,  we 
resumed  our  former  habits  of  life.  Spriug  crept  on ;  the  days 
were  becoming"  longer ;  and  we  could  devote  more  time  to  reading 
the  few  books  allowed  us.  The  kind  count  would  overcome  his 
sorrow  and  suflerings,  to  teach  me  to  profit  by  his  wisdom  and 
experience.  Light  shone  upon  my  mind ;  my  opinions  became 
more  settled  ;  and  I  thanked  God  for  having  g-iven  me  a  friend 
so  great  in  heart  and  knowledge.  I  stretched  myself  on  my 
straw,  not  to  court  sleep,  but  to  reflect  on  what  I  had  heard ; 
and,  in  spite  of  the  ii'ons  which  loaded  my  body,  my  mind  took 
flight,  and  found  enjoyments  of  which  kings  and  the  rich  are 
ignorant.  More  elevated  ideas  took  possession  of  my  heart,  and 
I  became  prepared  to  sacrifice  all,  and  forget  all,  save  the  dear 
ones  to  whom  I  had  cost  so  many  tears. 

[Saddened  by  the  increasing  illness  of  Confalonieri,  which  threw 
a  damp  over*  their  mutual  studies,  a  pleasing  incident  came  to 
the  relief  of  the  monotony  of  Andrayne's  existence,  in  the  arrival 
of  an  old  comrade  in  affliction,  left  behind  ill  at  Milan,  from 
whose  communications  throug'h  the  wall  the  fate  of  his  former 
companion  was  ascertained — Rinaldmi  (the  light-hearted  Bres- 
cian,  and  sharer  of  his  cell)  having  been  sentenced  to  two 
years'  imprisonment.  From  Tonelli  they  also  learned  the  more 
genei'aliy  interesting  tidings  of  the  death  ©f  Byron,  whose 
fall  in  the  cause  of  freedom  came  home  to  the  hearts  of  the 
captives. 

About  this  period  the  prisoners  endured  a  great  misfortune,  in 
the  removal  of  the  clergyman  who  conducted  the  religious  duties 
of  the  prison.     He  was  an  amiable  man,  much  respected  by  the 
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unfortunate  Italians,  in  whose  fate  he  sympathised.  His  succes- 
sor, Don  Stephano,  was  a  man  of  a  different  stamp — cunning  and 
hypocritical — a  miserable  tool  of  the  despot  from  whom  he  had 
received  his  appointment.  Under  the  mask  of  religious  adviser, 
his  duty  was  to  worm  secrets  from  the  prisoners,  and  induce  them 
to  relate  to  him  the  particulars  of  the  schemes  in  which  they  were 
supposed  to  have  been  engaged.  At  first  Andrayne  and  his  com- 
panions felt  pleased  with  the  attentions  of  this  infamous  para- 
site ;  but  afterwards  suspecting  and  becoming  assured  of  his 
worthlessness,  they  treated  him  with  the  indifference  and  scorn 
that  his  character  deserved.  It  was  found  to  be  a  relief  when 
Don  Stephano  left  them  for  the  winter  to  attend  the  court  of 
the  emperor,  with  whom  he  pretended  to  have  considerable  in- 
fluence. 

Meanwhile,  Andrayne's  sister  did  not  desist  from  her  efforts  to 
procure  his  release.  Hearing  that  the  emperor  of  Austria  was 
about  to  visit  Milan,  she  repaired  thither.  The  nature  of  her 
exertions  may  be  best  learned  from  the  following  entries  in  her 
diary  : — 

"  Milan,  May  10,  1825.— We  are  at  length  at  the  end  of  our 
journey,  and  it  seems  like  a  dream  to  me  that  I  should  be  again 
in  this  town,  the  scene  to  me  of  so  much  suffering.  I  this  morn- 
ing paid  a  visit  to  Count  Partha,  and  was  shown  into  the  little 
room  so  well  known  to  me.  I  seated  myself  on  the  same  sofa 
on  which  I  was  informed  of  the  sentence  passed  on  my  poor 
brother.     What  harrowing  emotions  had  I  not  suffered  there  ! 

^'  May  19. — Learning  this  morning  from  our  ambassador  that 
Prince  Metternich  would  receive  me  if  I  called  on  him,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  his  house,  invoking  Heaven  to  inspire  me  with  words 
which  should  touch  him.  Encouraged  by  the  kindness  which 
beamed  from  the  prince's  countenance,  I  said,  in  a  tone  which 
came  from  my  soul,  '  Will  you  interest  yourself  for  a  poor  heart- 
broken woman  who  relies  upon  you?' 

'  I  have  promised  the  archbishop  of  Paris,  madam,'  said  the 
prince,  taking  my  hand,  and  leading  me  to  a  seat  by  his  side,  '  to 
use  all  my  interest  for  you ;  and  be  assured  I  will  keep  my  word. 
The  Duke  d'Angouleme  has  also  strongly  spoken  in  behalf  of 
your  brother.  But  it  is  the  maxim  of  our  sovereign  always  to 
be  master  in  his  own  realms,  and  not  suffer  any  potentate  in 
Europe  to  intrude  on  what  passes  within  them.'  " 

Great  as  was  this  rebuff,  the  devoted  sister  did  not  give  up  all 
hope,  until  she  learned  from  the  Countess  Confalonieri  that  there 
was  at  present  no  likelihood  of  mercy  being  extended  to  the  cap- 
tives. Prejudiced  by  the  cruel  misrepresentations  of  the  priest 
Stephano,  and  full  of  the  supposed  necessity  for  making  examples, 
the  emperor  would  only  concede  that  Andrayne,  when  sufficiently 
corrected,  should  be  again  restored  to  the  world ;  and  that  in  the 
meantime  his  family  should  have,  every  six  months,  a  bulletin 
of  his  health. 
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When  the  wretch  Stephano  returned,  it  was  to  tantalise 
Andrayne  by  fresh  assurances,  that  if  he  had  furnished  him 
with  the  revelations  he  tried  to  extort,  his  sister  would  have  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  his  pardon  :  and  henceforth  the  prisoner's 
contumacy,  as  it  was  called,  was  to  be  overcome  by  the  with- 
drawal of  every  little  comfort  hitherto  derived  from  books,  all  of 
which — the  most  precious  possession  of  the  captive,  one  ill-selected 
volume  of  devotion  by  a  Jesuit,  furnished  by  the  priest,  excepted — ■ 
were  reluctantly,  at  his  avowed  suggestion,  confiscated  by  the 
governor  of  Moravia. 

The  winter  which  ensued  was  felt  severely  by  the  prisoners, 
whose  hands  were  swollen  by  the  frost.  Against  the  intense- 
ness  of  the  cold  no  provision  was  made  by  artificial  heat,  nor  by 
clothing.  The  dress,  which  was  the  same  as  in  the  middle  of  sum- 
mer, consisted  only  of  a  scanty  jacket,  and  a  thin  and  tattered 
pair  of  trousers.  Hunger,  too,  added  its  pangs  to  other  physical 
evils ;  and  but  for  vague  hopes,  resting  on  the  rude  kindness  of 
Schiller,  who  often  brought,  hidden  under  his  greatcoat,  a  porrin- 
ger of  potatoes,  the  stoutest  spirits  would  have  sunk  under  the 
hardships  of  the  severe  winter  of  1825-6. 

,  The  loss  of  Schiller,  whom  the  suspicions  of  Don  Stephano 
caused  to  be  removed  from  his  post,  and  whose  soldier-spirit  not 
long  after  sunk  under  the  disgrace  and  vexation,  was  a  cruel 
blow  to  the  prisoners.  But  the  malice  of  their  disappointed  tor- 
mentor had  devised  a  more  dreadful  revenge,  in  the  separation  of 
Andrayne  from  his  beloved  Confalonieri,  now  more  than  ever  in 
need  of  his  attentions,  and  giving  him  for  a  companion  Judge 

S ,  an  indulged  informer,  whose  duty  consisted  in  ferreting 

information  from  the  prisoners  with  whom  he  was  put.  The 
plan  of  resorting  to  such  mean  devices,  marks  the  baseness  to 
which  the  ministers  of  a  despotic  government  are  driven  in  the 
execution  of  their  functions.  In  the  case  of  Andrayne,  this  spy 
system  was  of  little  avail.  He  was  aware  of  the  character  who 
had  been  thrust  upon  him,  and  was  guarded  in  all  his  movements 

and  observations.     The  reserve  of  Andrayne  convinced  S 

that  he  was  suspected  of  treacher}^,  and  this  roused  in  him  the 
most  vengeful  sentiments.  One  day,  when  almost  stifled  with 
the  air  of  the  cell,  Andrayne  attempted  to  open  the  window; 

S rushed  at  him  with  fury,  and  they  nearly  came  to  blows. 

At  length  S was  removed,  to  the  great  joy  of  his  com- 
panion, who  danced  with  exultation  at  the  thought  of  being  no 
longer  under  restraint.  Some  time  after,  he  liad  the  pleasure 
of  being  restored  to  the  cell  and  company  of  Confalonieri. 

Hopes  of  escape  now  intruded  themselves ;  and  these  in  time 
ceased  to  be  absolutely  chimerical,  as,  thanks  to  the  countess, 
Confalonieri  had  been  furnished  with  means  for  it ;  and  he  only 
postponed  his  flight  from  a  lameness  of  Andrayne,  which  pre- 
vented his  accompanying  him.  The  idea,  however,  was  finally 
given  up.  from  the  noble  fear  of  compromising  those  involved 
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in  it.  On  one  occasion,  everything-  was  arrang-ed  for  the  flig-ht 
of  one;  and  Andrayne  pressed  and  besoug-ht  Confalonieri  to  be 
the  favoured  party.  But  this  noble-minded  man  refused.  "  I 
will  never  profit,"  said  he,  "  by  any  g-ood  fortune  that  will 
injure  my  fellow-captives."  Neither,  therefore,  embraced  the 
oiier  of  making"  a  clandestine  escape. 

Of  the  monotonous  life  which  the  prisoners  spent  during-  severa/l 
melancholy  years,  it  would  be  of  little  consequence  to  take  any 
note.  One  particular  source  of  misery  need  only  be  adverted  to. 
The  deprivation  of  books,  and  all  means  of  literary  employment, 
having-  induced  the  prisoners  to  petition  for  some  occupation — 
even  work  on  the  fortifications  with  the  convicts  would  have 
been  embraced  with  transport — the  cruel  ingenuity  of  Stephano 
sug-g-ested,  first,  a  daily  and  rig-orously-exacted  task  of  lint- 
making-  from  the  filthy  and  disgusting-  rags  of  the  prison  hos- 
pital ;  "and,  after  that  had  been  long  endured,  the  no  less  filthy 
knitting  of  coarse  stockings  from  rank  oily  wool,  the  odour  of 
which  kept  them  in  a  continual  state  of  nausea  and  indisposition 
for  food. 

To  the  ordinary  suffering's  of  the  prisonei's  generally;  there  was 
added,  in  the  case  of  Maroncelli,  a  disease  in  one  of  his  legs — the 
result  of  the  severities  endured  in  this  horrid  receptacle.  After 
weeks  of  solicitation,  the  gangrened  limb  was  amputated  ;  and 
this  event  cast  a  new  gloom  over  the  minds  of  the  captives. 
Some  time  later  (September  16,  1830),  Maroncelli  and  Pellico 
were  released  from  confinement,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their 
respective  homes ;  Andrayne,  Confalonieri,  and  the  other  Italians 
being  still  retained,  without  any  prospect  of  immediate  liberation. 
In  the  winter  of  1830-31,  Andrayne  heard  of  the  death  of  his 
father ;  and  Confalonieri  was  ag'onized  to  learn  that  his  wife,  who 
had  never  ceased  to  intercede  for  his  liberation,  was  now  no  more. 
She  had  died  of  a  broken  heart.  The  grief  of  Confalonieri  was 
overwhelming.  He  wept  like  a  child.  All  day  and  night  An- 
drayne heard  from  him  the  exclamation  of,  "  Theresa,  my  beloved 
Theresa  ! "  mingled  with  sighs  and  sobs.  The  only  consolation 
of  the  captives  was,  that  they  were  permitted  to  share  the  same 
cell. 

In  the  end  of  1831  the  cholera,  in  its  progress  through  Europe, 
visited  Spielberg,  and  imparted  new  horrors  to  the  scene.  With 
Andrayne  and  his  companion  life  had  ceased  to  be  cared  for ;  but 
the  thought  of  dying  unattended,  like  dogs,  of  this  mysterious 
scourge,  drove  the  prisoners  almost  to  desperation.  To  their  ima- 
ginations the  disease  had  already  fastened  on  their  attenuated' 
bodies.  Swimmings  of  the  head  and  intestinal  pains  seemed  the 
prelude  of  dissolution.  In  Confalonieri  other  alarming  symptoms 
soon  appeared.  Andrayne  knocked  at  the  door,  and  called  loudly 
for  medical  assistance.  The  warders  of  the  prison  at  first  refused 
to  reply ;  and  when  at  length  they  came,  it  was  to  give  the  con- 
soling report,  that  the  commandant  had  the  keys,  and  that  no  one 
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could  enter  the  cells  till  mornins:.  Happily,  Confalonieri  re- 
covered from  the  attack ;  and  both  had  the  g'ood  fortune  to  escape 
falling'  victims  to  the  epidemic. 

The  night,  says  the  proverb,  is  never  darker  than  when  it 
verges  towards  the  dawn ;  and  the  subsidence  of  the  cholera,  in 
March  1832,  proved  the  prelude  to  an  unexpected  release.  It 
may  serve  as  a  proof  of  the  futility  of  omens,  that,  for  some 
davs  previous,  the  incessant  croaking-  of  a  raven  had  prepared 
Andrayne  for  a  very  different  catastrophe ;  and  his  conversa- 
tion, when  broken  in  upon  by  the  agent  of  his  deliverance,  was 
turning-  on  a  few  more  years  of  torture  and  a  felon'a  g-rave. 
"We  resume  his  own  language.] 

MY  RELEASE. 

One  evening",  while  eng-aged  in  conversation,  Confalonieri 
suddenly  said,  "  Some  one  opens  the  iron  gate  of  the  corridor.  It 
is  the  director  of  police :  he  can  only  be  coming-  at  this  hour  to  set 
some  of  us  free.  May  it  please  Heaven  that  he  comes  for  you  ! " 
added  he,  pressing-  my  hand  fervently.  I  know  not  what  ray  of 
hope  shot  througii  my  mind;  my  heart  beat  violently ;  and  on 
hearing  the  words  just  then  uttered  by  the  jailer,  "  The  director 
of  police  is  waiting  for  you,"  I  threw  myself  into  the  arms  of  Con- 
falonieri, without  having-  the  power  of  speech ;  and  he,  the  all- 
devoted,  embraced  me,  exclaiming-,  "  I  am  happy ! — I  am  happy !" 
Holding-  his  hand  in  mine,  I  was  at  length  able  to  mutter,  "  May 
God  reward  you  for  all  the  good  you  hare  done  me ! "  How 
distressing  to  leave  this  venerable  man  still  a  captive  in  an  Aus- 
trian dungeon ! 

Too  much  stunned  and  bewildered  to  enter  into  the  idea 
of  freedom,  even  the  striking-  off  of  my  fetters  by  the  same 
smith  who,  nine  years  before,  had  rivetted  them  on,  or  the 
exchangee  of  my  convict  g-arb  for  civilised  apparel,  caused  me 
no  sensation  of  pleasure;  nay,  I  did  not  rejoice  on  passing- 
the  veiy  outer  gates.  How  much  must  I  have  been  crushed 
by  suffering-,  to  have  passed  them  now  without  any  feeling  of 
happiness ! 

But  the  springs  of  feeling,  though  frozen,  were  not  yet  dried 
!  up.  On  being  Informed  that  it  was  to  the  unceasing  efforts  of 
'  my  sister,  then  at  Vienna,  who  was  to  meet  me  on  the  road, 
I  that  I  was  indebted  at  length  for  my  pardon,  I  exclaimed — 
I  "  She  ?  Oh,  my  God  !  I  thank  thee ! "  and  I  wept.  The  emo- 
:  tion  and  joy  I  had  not  felt  till  now,  unfroze  my  heart.  Tears 
I  flowed,  sweet  and  salutary,  as  in  the  days  of  happiness ;  and  I 
i  blessed  my  sister  from  my  heart. 

This  reunion,  brought  about  by  the  benevolent  mterposition 
in  her  behalf  of  the  good  queen  of  France  and  the  empress  of 
Austria,  was  not  one  of  unmingled  joy  and  exultation.  The 
change  in  my  appearance,  which,  on  my  first  view  for  ten  years 
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of  a  mirror,  appalled  even  myself,  may  be  best  told  in  my 
sister's  touching-  words,  written  on  the  day  which  brought  us 
tog-ether. 

"  Wednesday,  March  20. — Day  of  happiness !  he  is  restored  to 
us !  My  God,  I  thank  thee  for  having:  made  me  the  instru- 
ment of  restoring-  life  to  a  being-  so  g-ood  and  unfortunate  !  At 
daybreak  I  was  on  the  balcony.  About  two  o'clock  a  postchaise 
appeared  in  sight.  I  called  to  my  cousin,  scarce  able  to  speak, 
*  Look !  a  tall  man  is  getting-  out  of  the  carriage !  It  is  he,  I  am 
certain.     Alexander,  answer  me ! ' 

''  A  face,  pale  and  emaciated,  turned  and  raised  its  eyes  on 
hearing  my  voice.  I  could  not  contain  a  cvy  of  sorrow,  '  Great 
God!  it  is  he!  But  how  could  I  have  recognised  him?'  and  I 
fell  on  a  seat,  deprived  of  strength  and  speech. 

''  My  cousin  flew  out,  and  returned  leading  and  supporting 
my  unfortunate  brother,  who  threw  himself  into  my  arms,  re- 
peating only,  with  sobs,  *  Old!  old!  —  dead  yonder  without 
you!' 

'■'■  I  had  to  retire  for  a  short  time  and  relieve  myself  by  a  flood 
of  tears.  Nothing  had  prepared  me  to  see  him  thus — dying,  and 
presenting  the  appearance  of  an  aged  man  by  his  bent  tigure 
and  cadaverous  complexion.  When  I  returned,  I  thought  I  saw 
a  faint  spark  of  joy  animating  his  countenance  on  looking  at  me 
sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  my  features. 

'  My  poor  sister ! '  he  exclaimed  ;  '  the  wind  of  adversity  has 
passed  over  your  hair  and  turned  it  white ;  but  you  are  not  so 
much  altered  as  I  expected,  when  I  consider  all  the  tears  I  have 
cost  you ! ' " 


Thus,  after  a  confinement  from  January  1823  to  IVIarch  1832, 
a  period  of  nine  years  and  two  months,  the  unfortunate  Andrayne 
was  set  at  liberty  :  his  sufferings,  as  he  says,  having  made  him 
prematurely  old,  w^hile  the  loss  of  so  much  valuable  time  had 
ruined  his  prospects  in  life.  And  all  this,  as  we  have  seen,  alone 
arose  from  the  well-meaning,  but  imprudent  act  of  carrying  a 
few  papers  from  some  acquaintances  in  Switzerland  into  Italy. 
While  execrating  the  detestable  tyranny  which  could  impose  so 
frightful  a  punishment  for  so  insignilicant  an  offience,  we  must 
also  feel  that  Andrayne  was  guilty  of  culpable  rashness,  in 
allowing  himself  to  be  used  as  an  engine  for  stirring  up  sedi- 
tion in  a  country  with  whose  government  he  had  no  proper 
concern ;  and  was  on  this  account  less  excusable  than  Con- 
falonieri  and  the  other  Italian  patriots.  Well  may  we  remind 
our  young  readers,  in  reference  to  this,  as  also  many  other  mis- 
fortunes, of  the  wise  advice  conveyed  in  the  eastern  proverb — 
''Begin  nothing  of  which  thou  hast  not  well  con- 
sidered THE  END." 
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Jll  ITH  the  appearance  and  work- 
Jf^  manship  of  the  little  creatures 
f'^  called  spiders,  eveiy  one  must 
i/  ^  be  less  or  more  familiar.     At 
one  time  they  Avere  included  by  na- 
turalists in  the  class  of  insects,  but 
a  more  minute  examination  of  their 
foim  and  g-eneral  development  has 
c  Used  them  to   be  disjoined   from 
the  Insecfa,  and  classed,  along-  with 
mites  and  scorpions,  under  the  term 


Arachnula.     All  such  classifications,  how 

^  ever,  are  exceedingly  illusory;  and  it  is  of 

little  consequence  to  our  present  purpose 

j^    how  ihaj  are  arranged  in  systems  of  natu- 

4Vj-''^^-'i'al  hiotorj.     "We  take  the  animal  as  we 

'      find  it,  and  attempt  to  describe  the  more 

interesting"  features  of  its  form  and  character. 

The  spider  family  includes  several  hundred  species 
— some  large,  some  small ;  some  of  a  dull  sombre  hue, 
others  brilliantly  coloured  ;  some  that  abide  in  human 
dwelling's,  others  that  inhabit  the  fields  and  forests ; 
some  that   have   the   means  of  floating  themselves 
through  the  air,  others  whose  means  of  locomotion 
are  confined  to  their  legs.     At  first  sight,  the  body 
of  the  spider  appears  to  be  a  roundish  soft  ball,  sup- 
ported on  long-jointed  legs;  but,  on  narrow  inspection,  the  ball- 
like mass  constitutes  only  the  abdomen  or  hinder  portion,  the  true 
body  and  head  forming  the  anterior  portion,  which  is  small  in 
comparison.     To  this  section  the  legs  are  attached,  these  being 
eight  innumber — two  more  than  insects  are  in  general  furnished 
with.     Spiders   are  destitute  of  antenna  —  those  feelers  which 
proceed  from  the  heads  of  insects — but  are  provided  with  a  pair 
of  saw-like  pincers,  which  terminate  in  sharp  points.     These 
points  are  perforated  by  a  small  hole,  through  which  the  animal 
emits  a  poison,  which  is  eminently  fatal  to  most  of  the  smaller 
insects.     These  pincers  lie  folded  one  upon  the  other,  and  are 
never  extended  unless  in  defence,   or  in  the  capture  of  prey. 
Their  eyes  are  simple,  and  not  compound,  like  those  of  insects ; 
and  are  generally  six  or  eight  in  number,  dispersed  over  the 
head  so  as  to  command  a  wide  range  of  vision.     They  are  all 
strictly  air-breathing  animals,  and  their  apparatus  for  this  pur- 
pose differs  from  that  of  insects.     Their  skin,  or  crust,  is  more 
leather}'-  than  horny;   and  this  they  cast  periodically  during 
their  lifetime.     Like  crabs,  and  some  other  animals,  they  have 
Xo.  100.  1 
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the  power  of  reproducing  lost  limbs— a  casualty  to  whicli  their 
predatory  habits  render  them  frequently  liable. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  the  structure  and 
economy  of  spiders,  is  their  power  of  emitting  slender  threads 
of  a  silk-like  substance,  called  gossamer,  with  which  most  of 
them  construct  mesh-like  nets,  and  a  few  long  dangling  cables, 
by  which  they  are  buoyed  through  the  air  with  nearly  as 
much  facility  as  though  they  had  been  furnished  with  wings. 
The  apparatus  provided  by  nature  for  elaborating  and  emitting 
this  gossamer  is  a  beautiful  piece  of  mechanism.  Within  the 
animal  there  are  several  little  bags  or  vesicles  of  a  gummy 
matter;  and  these  vesicles  are  connected  with  a  circular  orifice 


situated 


the  abdomen. 


Within  this  orifice  are  five  little 
teats,  or  spinnerets,  through  which 
the  gossamer  is  drawn,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  accompanying  figure. 
It  must  not  be  concluded,  however, 
that  there  is  only  one  film  of  gos- 
samer produced  by  each  spinneret ; 
the  fact  is,  these  teats  are  studded 


small  for  the  naked  eye  to  perceive, 

and  each  of  these  emits  a  thread  of 

inconceivable  fineness.  These  minute 

tubes  are  known  as  spinnerides,  and 

the  films  which  proceed  from  them 

unite,  like  so  many  strands  of  a  rope, 

to  form  the  thread  of  gossamer  by 

"^  >"'  which  a  spider  suspends  itself.     The 

finest  thread  which  human  mechanism  can  produce,  is  like  a 

ship's  cable  compared  with  the  delicate  films  which  flow  from 

^^ the  spinnerules  of  the  largest  spider.    These 

.    "     "~  films  are  all  distinctly  separate  on  coming 

^'  \.    from  the  spinneret ;  but  unite,  as  shown  in 

^^x  the  adjoining  cut,  at  a  short  distance,  not 
[i^  by  any  twisting   process,   but   merely  by 
^  their    own    glutinous   or   gummy  nature. 
'jSn>  Thus,  the  spinning  apparatus  of  the  dis- 
^>  dained  spider,  when  viewed  by  the  eye  of 
science,  becomes  one  of  the  most  wonderful 
pieces  of  animated  mechanism,  and  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  establish   that  nothing 
short  of  Divinity  could  have  framed  it.   The 
animal  has  great  command  over  this  ap- 
paratus, and  can  apply  it  at  will  so  long  as 
the  receptacles  within  are  replenished  with 
the  gummy  fluid ;  but  as  soon  as  this  gum 
is  exhausted,  all  its  efforts  to  spin  are  fruit- 
less, and  it  must  wait  till  nature,  by  her 
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inscrutable  chemistiy,  has  secreted  it  from  the  food  which  is 
devoured. 

With  reg-ard  to  the  sexes,  male  spiders  are  always  much 
smaller  than  the  females,  being-  sometimes  not  more  than  one- 
fourth  the  size.  The  female  lays  a  considerable  number  of  round 
whitish  eg-gs,  which,  by  some  species,  are  merel}^  dropped  into 
a  crevice,  without  any  pi"Otection ;  by  others  they  are  enclosed 
in  a  globular  cover  of  gossamer ;  and  by  many  they  are  deposited 
in  an  irregular  mass,  and  then  worked  over  with  a  soft  enve- 
lope. The  attention  which  they  pay  to  these  cocoons  almost 
equals  that  of  the  ant  for  its  larvae.  A  spider  may  be  often  seen 
dragging-  a  ball  of  eggs  much  larger  than  its  own  body ;  and 
though  scared,  will  return  again  and  again  to  secure  its  charge. 
"We  once  deprived  a  garden  spider  of  its  eggs,  and  covered  them 
slightly  with  earth ;  the  animal  scampered  away  for  a  few  feet, 
and  then  g-athered  up  its  legs,  and  lay  down  as  if  dead.  In  a 
short  time,  when  all  was  quiet,  it  returned  to  the  spot,  and 
searched  round  every  clod  and  pellet  till  it  ultimately  discovered 
the  object  of  its  search,  which  it  gently  uncovered,  cleaned,  en- 
veloped with  a  few  rounds  of  fresh  g-ossamer,  and  then  bore 
rapidly  away  to  a  secret  crevice.  So  powerful,  indeed,  is  the 
spider's  affection  for  her  young-,  that,  according  to  Professor 
Hentz,  "  all  her  limbs,  one  by  one,  may  be  torn  from  her-  body 
without  forcing  her  to  abandon  her  hold.  But  if,  without 
mangling  the  mother,  the  cocoon  be  skilfully  removed  from  her, 
and  suddenly  thrown  out  of  sight,  she  instantaneously  loses  all 
her  activity,  seems  paralysed,  and  coils  her  tremulous  limbs  as 
if  mortally  wounded.  If  the  bag  be  returned,  her  ferocity  and 
strength  are  restored  the  moment  she  has  any  perception  of  its 
presence,  and  she  rushes  to  her  treasure  to  defend  it  to  the 
last."  The  young  of  some  species  are  fed  for  a  short  while  by 
the  parent;  but  the  majority,  we  believe,  shift  for  themselves  on 
leaving  the  envelope,  as  they  soon  arrive  at  maturity. 

Thrown  early  on  their  own  resources,  the  young-' spiders  com- 
mence a  solitary  species  of  life,  lurking  in  holes  and  corners  for 
the  prey  which  unhappily  falls  within  their  reach.  Everywhere 
are  they  seen  fabricating  their  snares — in  the  fields,  on  trees  and 
shrubs,  on  the  grass,  and  in  the  earth  ;  and  if  we  watch  their 
proceedings,  we  may  sometimes  see  them  ascend  into  the  air, 
where,  borne  by  their  webs  as  by  an  air-balloon,  they  can  elevate 
themselves  to  a  o-reat  height.  In  this  manner  they  often  appear 
in  vast  numbers,  and  at  a  great  distance  from  land.  In  1811 
the  river  Tagus  was  covered  for  more  than  half  an  hour  with 
their  floating  webs ;  and  in  October  1826  Mr  Blackwall  found 
every  field  and  hedge  in  his  neighbourhood  covered  with  a  con- 
fused network  of  shining  lines,  thickly  coating  his  feet  and  ankles 
as  he  walked  across  a  pasture.  In  the  autumn  of  1831  we  were 
one  morning  absolutely  enveloped  in  an  atmosphei-e  of  gossa- 
mer, which  not  only  carpeted  the  ground,  but  rose  to  the  height 
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of  thirty  or  forty  feet,  and  which  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced by  countless  myriads  of  the  little  Held  sjDider.  Mr  Dar- 
win, in  his  voyag-e  round  the  g-lobe,  noticed  thousands  of  the 
gossamer  spider  on  the  rigging  of  his  ship  w^hen  sixty  leagues 
from  any  shore ;  and  found  other  species  in  abundance  on  island 
patches  so  desolate  and  remote  as  Reeling's  Isle  and  St  Paul's. 

These  animals,  thus  widely-distributed,  are  strictly  carnivorous. 
in  their  habits,  feeding  only  upon  prey  which  they  have  them- 
selves killed.  When  they  have  got  an  insect  between  their  claws, 
either  by  entrapping  it  in  their  w^eb,  or  by  their  stealthy  mode, 
of  pursuit,  they  plunge  their  poisoned  pincers  into  its  body,  and  the 
bite  is  usually  soon  fatal.  Sometimes,  however,  the  insect  has 
strength  enough  to  resist  its  enemy,  and  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
the  fatal  v/ound;  and  as  a  prolonged  struggle  might  be  very  inju- 
rious to  the  spider,  on  account  of  the  softness  of  its  body,  it  gene- 
rally retires  from  the  combat,  if  not  speedily  successful.  Where 
its  prey  has  been  entangled  in  its  weh,  however,  the  spider 
still  further  encloses  it  by  a  thread,  and  then  retires  till  the 
insect  has  exhausted  its  strength  by  ineffectual  struggles,  when 
it  soon  despatches  its  victim.  Those  species  which  ensnare  their 
prey  by  webs,  are  generally  termed  sedentary  spiders ;  those  that 
seize  it  by  running  or  leaping*,  are  disting'uished  as  wanderers;  and 
the  third  group,  which  do  not  construct  webs,  but  merely  fashion 
a  den  in  which  they  lie  in  wait,  may  be  termed  lurkers.  Their 
habits,  however,  will  be  more  fully  detailed  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  the  respective  species.  Meanwhile,  it  may  be  observed 
that,  though  some  of  them  are  night  or  day  workers  indifferenth^, 
the  greater  number  of  them  are  on  the  chase  during  the  daj, 
when  their  prey  is  most  abundantly  abroad. 

Such  are  the  prominent  characteristics  of  the  spider  family, 
in  as  far  as  relate  to  their  organisation  and  other  bodily  pecu- 
liarities. We  shall  now  consider  the  habits  and  economy  of  the 
more  remarkable  species — illustrating,  when  possible,  by  appro- 
priate anecdote. 

THE  IIOrSE  SPIDER. 

The  house  spider  {Aranea  domestica),  though  not  the  most 
abundant,  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  our  native  species — being 
very  common  in  neglected  houses,  wdiere  it  spreads  its  web  un- 
molested for  the  capture  of  flies,  moths,  and  other  insects.  The 
site  of  its  operations  is  generally  chosen  for  the  double  purpose  of 
plunder  and  security — a  fact  which  will  account  for  its  web  being 
often  found  in  retired  and  shady  nooks,  the  most  unlikely  places 
for  a  fly  to  enter.  The  shape  of  the  web  is  in  a  great  measure 
determxined  by  the  nature  of  the  spot  in  which  it  is  spread ;  for 
the  most  part  we  see  it  of  a  triangular  form  in  corners,  with  the 
den  or  funnel  placed  at  the  farthest  angle,  in  which  the  creature 
lies  on  watch  for  its  prey.  In  commencing  this  structure,  the 
spider  passes  from  side  to  side  till  it  has  Hxed  several  strong 
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threads,  or  chains,  ^vhich  serve  as  the  basis  of  the  web.  These 
it  doubles  and  redoubles,  and  tig'htens  bv  stays,  which  are  often 
carried  out  to  some  distance  ;  indeed  no  suspension  bridg'e  was 
ever  constructed  on  more  correct  principles  of  strain  and  tension. 
The  framework  being-  hung*,  the  creature  next  proceeds  to  lay 
the  warp  and  woof — we  say  /«?/,  for  these  are  not  interlaced  like 
the  warp  and  woof  of  the  human  artist,  but  simpl}'  cross  each 
other,  their  g-lutinous  nature  giving-  them  sufficient  adhesion. 
Great  ing-enuity  is  often  displayed  in  rendering-  this  web  equally 
strong-  on  all  sides.  Thus  the  strands  of  the  outer  extremity  are 
always  thicker  than  those  upon  which  there  is  less  strain ;  and 
if  the  wind  ag'itates  it  more  on  one  side  than  another,  that  side 
is  sure  to  have  additional  stays  thrown  out  to  keep  it  steady. 
When  the  web  is  accidentally  injured  or  torn  during-  the  capture 
of  some  larg-e  fly,  the  spider  soon  renews  it ;  but  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  story  that  she  sweeps  the  dust  from  it  by 
shaking-  it  with  her  paws.  The  truth  is,  the  dust  cannot  be 
shaken  from  its  giutinous  surface ;  so,  when  it  becomes  tarnished 
and  defiled  in  this  manner,  it  is  deserted  for  a  new  habitation. 

It  has  been  stated  that  the  house  spider  forms  a  funnel,  or  cell, 
at  the  interior  angle  of  this  web,  in  which  she  lies  in  wait,  and 
into  which  she  drag-s  her  prey  to  devour  it  at  leisure.  To  this 
cell  all  the  rays  of  her  web  converg-e ;  so  that  if  a  line  at  the 
farthest  extremity  be  touched,  the  vibration  is  instantaneously 
conveyed  to  that  centre.  A  poor  fly,  therefore,  no  sooner  im- 
ping-es  upon  her  net,  than  out  she  spring-s  to  reconnoitre  the 
cause  of  the  disturbance.  If  it  be  a  fly  or  moth  of  ordinary 
dimensions,  the  spider  bounds  boldly  forward,  g-rasps  it  in  her 
claws,  and  sends  her  poisoned  fangs  into  its  body ;  and  so  fatal  is 
this  operation,  that  a  few  seconds  terminate  the  struggle.  If  the 
game  be  of  larger  size — a  gnat  or  boisterous  blue-bottle — the  wily 
hunter  either  cuts  part  of  the  meshes,  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  whole,  or  begins  to  entangle  the  struggling  captive  with 
fresh  lines,  and  then  leaves  him  to  exhaust  himself  in  fruitless 
efforts.  "  I  once  saw  in  a  hot-house  in  Shropshire,"  says  Mr 
Darwin,  "  a  larg-e  female  wasp  caught  in  the  irregular  web  of  a 
quite  small  spider ;  and  this  spider,  instead  of  cutting  the  web, 
most  perseveringiy  continued  to  entangle  the  body,  and  espe- 
cially the  wings  of  its  prey.  The  wasp  at  first  aimed  in  vain 
repeated  thrusts  with  its  sting  at  its  little  antagonist.  Pitying 
the  wasp,  after  allowing  it  to  struggle  more  than  an  hour,  I 
killed  it,  and  put  it  back  into  the  web.  The  spider  soon  returned  ; 
and  an  hour  afterwards,  I  was  much  surprised  to  find  it  with  its 
jaws  buried  in  the  orifice  through  which  the  sting  is  protruded 
in  the  living  wasp."  Once  thus  secured,  the  prey  is  generally 
dragged  into  the  den,  where  its  juices  are  sucked  at  leisure,  and 
its  remains  piled  away;  for  spiders  are  particularly  careful  to 
allow  no  spoils  to  cumber  the  surface  of  their  nets. 

Destructive  as  the  house  spider  is  to  most  of  the  smaller  insects, 
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there  are  some  whose  defensive  povrers  are  more  than  a  match 
for  it.  We  have  often  dropped  the  common  turf-ant  on  the  web 
of  a  full-grown  spider,  which  instantly  sprang  from  its  den  to 
seize  the  intruder ;  but,  on  perceiving  the  nature  of  the  game,  it 
invariably  retired,  and  allowed  the  ant  to  struggle  through  the 
web,  or  fatigue  itself  to  death.  The  lightning-bug  of  America 
seems  also  to  be  more  than  a  match  for  this  so-called  "  ruth- 
less tyrant,"  as  we  learn  from  the  following  memorandum  in 
Featherstonhaugh's  Journal : — "  Walking  on  the  piazza  of  my 
house  at  Washington,  I  noticed  that  one  of  the  lightning-bugs 
had  become  entangled  in  a  spider's  web.  The  spider  instantly 
attacked  him,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  his  wings.  The  bug 
emitted  his  light  very  rapidly,  the  spider  alternately  attacking 
and  retreating',  until  at  length  it  appeared  distressed,  and  sus- 
tained itself  upon  the  web  with  diihculty,  staggering  and  tum- 
bling in  its  last  retreat  from  the  contest,  until  it  gained  the  wall, 
from  which  it  frequently  fell,  suspended  by  one  limb.  At  length 
it  appeared  to  recover,  and  remained  quiet.  In  the  meantime 
the  bug  ceased  struggling,  and  merely  emitted  its  light ;  the  web 
soon  gave  way,  and  it  escaped." 

It  is  not  always,  however,  that  insects  even  many  times  larger 
than  the  spider  thus  happily  escape.  If  the  wily  trapper  has  not 
the  bodily  strength,  and  if  Lis  coils  be  too  slender,  he  will  in 
general  fall  upon  some  device  by  which  the  prey  may  be  enticed, 
as  it  were,  to  its  OTV^l  destruction.  The  following  anecdote,  from 
the  Natchez  Galaxy,  illustrates  the  abilities  of  the  house  spider 
in  this  respect,  in  a  manner  that,  had  not  evidence  of  a  similar 
nature  come  under  our  own  observation,  we  would  have  been 
greatly  inclined  to  discredit : — "  A  spider  of  moderate  size  had 
fortified  himself  within  a  very  formidable  web  in  a  corner  of 
our  office,  where  he  was  suffered  to  remain,  for  no  other  reason 
than  his  predilection  for  mosquitoes.  His  taste  for  variety,  how- 
ever, was  very  soon  developed.  We  observed  him  one  morning 
making  very  rapid  preparations  to  attack  an  enormous  beetle, 
whose  peregrinations  had  extended  into  his  neighbourhood.  The 
web  was  made  fast  to  two  of  his  legs  at  the  first  onset.  Mr 
Beetle,  apparently  not  altogether  satisfied  with  these  attentions, 
bade  him  good  morning,  and  marched  off,  carrying  his  chains  with 
him,  in  doing  which  he  had  well  nigh  demolislied  the  fortress 
itself.  In  a  few  moments,  however,  the  beetle  repeated  his  visit. 
In  the  meantime  the  spider  had  repaired  damages,  and  was  pre- 
pared for  the  reception  of  the  formidable  stranger.  The  web  was 
about  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground ;  the  spider  precipitated 
himself  from  it,  but  stopped  suddenly  when  within  about  two 
inches  of  the  floor.  As  this  feat  was  again  and  again  repeated, 
we  have  no  doubt  that  it  was  an  experiment  to  try  the  strength 
of  his  cord.  At  length  he  threw  himself  upon  the  back  of  the 
beetle,  attached  the  web  to  the  posterior  extremities,  and  then 
retreated.     Mr  Beetle's  suspicions  of  the  purity  of  the  intentions 
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of  his  long-legged  host  were  now  confirmed ;  and,  apparently  with 
110  small  degree  of  disjDleasure,  he  turned  his  back  upon  the  spider, 
the  frailty  of  whose  web,  notwithstanding  his  precaution,  not 
interfering  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the  dignity  of  Mr  Beetle's 
measured  tread.  The  spider,  convinced  that  open  attack  was 
altogether  unavailable,  resorted  to  stratagem.  With  rather  an 
eccentric  manoeuvre,  he  fastened  the  attention  of  Mr  Beetle  upon 
himself,  and  then  commenced  a  retreat  up  the  surface  of  a  some- 
what rough  wall.  Whether  Mr  Beetle  mistook  this  trick  of  the 
spider  for  pohteness,  under  the  impression  that  he  was  conducting 
him  to  his  castle,  or  whether  it  was  a  matter  of  sheer  curiosity 
that  induced  him  to  follow  his  betrayer,  we  are  not  able  to  decide; 
it  is  sufficient  that  the  decoy  was  successful.  Mr  Spider  was 
vastly  civil  to  Mr  Beetle ;  court  language  was  used  on  the  occa- 
sion, without  doubt,  until  they  reaclied  a  point  directly  over  the 
web,  when,  like  another  Roderick  Dhu,  he  threw  off  his  disguise, 
and  in  a  trice  mounted  upon  the  back  of  Mr  Beetle,  disengaged 
his  feet  from  the  wall,  and  they  tumbled  together  into  the  web. 
With  the  rough  legs  of  the  beetle,  and  being  unable  to  obtain 
foothold,  extrication  was  impossible — escape  hopeless ;  he  surren- 
dered at  discretion,  and  on  the  following  evening  was  found  dead 
in  his  chains." 

If  the  little  creature  thus  often  gains  its  purpose  by  cunning 
and  device,  it  can  also  accomplish  much  through  mere  resolute 
perseverance — a  trait  happily  illustrated  by  the  often-told  anecdote 
of  the  Scottish  monarch  and  the  cottage  spider.  While  wander- 
ing on  the  wild  hills  of  Carrick,  in  order  to  escape  the  emissaries 
of  Edward,  Robert  the  Bruce  on  one  occasion  passed  the  night 
under  the  shelter  of  a  poor  deserted  cottage.  Throwing  himself 
down  on  a  heap  of  straw,  he  lay  upon  his  back,  with  his  hands 
placed  under  his  head,  unable  to  sleep,  but  gazing  vacantly 
upwards  at  the  rafters  of  the  hut,  disfigured  with  cobwebs. 
From  thoughts  long  and  dreary  about  the  hopelessness  of  the 
entei'prise  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  the  misfortunes  he 
had  already  encountered,  he  was  roused  to  take  interest  in  the 
efforts  of  a  poor  industrious  spider,  which  had  begun  to  ply  its 
vocation  with  the  first  gray  light  of  morning.  The  object  of 
the  animal  was  to  swing  itself,  by  its  thread,  from  one  rafter  to 
another;  but  in  this  attempt  it  repeatedly  failed,  each  time 
vibrating  back  to  the  point  whence  it  had  made  the  effort. 
Twelve  times  did  the  little  creature  try  to  reach  the  desired 
spot,  and  as  many  times  was  it  unsuccessful.  Not  disheartened 
with  its  failure,  it  made  the  attempt  once  more,  and  lo !  the  rafter 
was  gained.  "  The  thirteenth  time,"  said  Bruce,  springing  to  his 
feet ;  '•  I  accept  it  as  a  lesson  not  to  despond  under  difficulties, 
and  shall  once  more  venture  my  life  in  the  struggle  for  the  in- 
dependence of  my  beloved  countr3\"     The  result  is  well  known. 

A  curious  instinct  displayed  by  the  house  spider,  and  indeed 
by  most  of  the  family,  is  the  simulation  of  stupor  or  death.     If 
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you  touch  a  spider,  it  instantly  scampers  away  with  g-reat  rapi- 
dity ;  but  if  you  hem  it  in  so  that  escape  seems  impossible,  then 
straig'htway  it  gathers  up  its  limbs,  and  lies  motionless  as  death. 
You  may  turn  it  over  and  over  with  the  point  of  your  pencil,  but 
it  will  exhibit  no  symptoms  of  life ;  to  all  appearance  it  is  as 
dead  as  the  withered  skeleton  of  the  fly  that  hang-s  dang-ling" 
from  its  net.  '•  In  this  situation,"  says  Mr  Smellie,  "  I  have 
pierced  spiders  with  pins,  and  torn  them  to  pieces,  without  their 
discovering-  the  smallest  marks  of  pain.  This  simulation  of  death 
has  been  ascribed  to  a  strong-  convulsion  or  stupor  occasioned  by 
terror ;  but  this  solution  of  the  phenomenon  is  erroneous.  I 
have  repeatedly  tried  the  experiment,  and  uniformly  found  that, 
if  the  object  oi'  terror  be  removed,  in  a  few  minutes  the  animal 
runs  off  with  great  celerity.  Some  beetles,  when  counterfeiting- 
death,  will  suffer  themselves  to  be  g-radually  roasted  without 
moving-  a  single  joint." 

Besides  the  common  house  spider,  there  are  other  species 
which  seem  partial  to  the  shelter  of  human  dwellings,  and  may 
be  regarded  as  in  some  measure  dependent  upon  civilisation  for 
their  development  and  increase.  There  is  a  small  light-gray 
spider,  with  long  legs,  which  constructs  a  very  diminutive  web, 
and  subsists  chiefly  on  small  flies  and  moths.  This  species  is  of 
more  rambling  habits  than  the  true  house  spider,  and  appears  to 
unite  in  its  person  the  character  both  of  trapper  and  hunter. 
Another  species,  seemingly  a  large  variety  of  the  g'ossamer 
spider,  may  often  be  seen  dangling  for  hours  together  from  a 
single  thread,  as  if  it  were  as  much  in  love  with  swinging  as  the 
ploughboy,  who  thought  the  summit  of  human  felicity  to  consist 
in  liberty  to  swing  on  a  gate  all  day.  There  is  a  third  sort,  so 
curious  that  it  claims  a  special  notice.     This  is 

-.  ■  THE  CARDINAL  SPIDER, 

a  large  and  hideous  variety,  found  very  generally  in  the  palace 
of  Hampton  Court.  They  are  called  there  "  cardinals,"  having, 
it  is  supposed,  been  first  seen  in  Cardinal  Wolsey's  hall.  They 
are  fully  an  inch  in  length,  according  to  Mr  Jesse's  description, 
and  many  of  them  of  the  thickness  of  a  finger.  Their  legs 
are  about  two  inches  long,  and  their  body  covered  with  a  thick 
hair.  They  feed  chiefly  on  moths,  as  appears  from  the  wings 
of  that  insect  being  found  in  great  abundance  under  and  amongst 
their  webs.  In  running  across  the  carpet  in  an  evening,  with 
the  shade  cast  from  their  large  bodies  by  the  light  of  the  lamp 
or  candle,  they  have  been  mistaken  for  mice,  and  have  occasioned 
no  little  alarm  to  some  of  the  more  nervous  inhabitants  of  the 
palace.  This  spider  is  considered  a  curiosity,  and  Hampton  Court 
is  the  only  place  in  which  Mv  Jesse  has  met  with  it. 

One  cannot  read  the  preceding  account  without  calling  to  mind 
the  gigantic  spider  found  in  the  church  of  St  Eustace,  at  Paris, 
and  which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  the  same  species.   It  is  told 
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that  the  sexton  of  this  church  was  surprised  at  very  often  discover- 
ing" a  certain  lamp  extinguished  in  the  morning-,  notwithstanding 
it  had  been  duly  replenished  with  oil  the  preceding  evening. 
Curious  to  learn  the  cause  of  this  mysterious  circumstance,  he 
kept  watch  several  evenings,  and  was  at  last  gratified  by  the  dis- 
covery. During  the  night  he  observed  a  spider,  of  enormous 
dimensions,  come  down  the  chain  by  which  the  lamp  was  sus- 
pended, drink  up  the  oil,  and,  when  gorged  to  satiety,  slowly 
retrace  its  steps  to  a  recess  in  the  fretwork  above.  A  similar 
spider  is  said  to  have  been  found,  in  1751,  in  the  cathedral  church 
of  Milan.  It  was  observed  to  feed  also  on  oil.  When  killed,  it 
weighed  four  pounds !  and  was  afterwards  sent  to  the  imperial 
museum  at  Vienna. 

THE  GARDEN  SPIDER. 

Tlie  garden  spider  [Epeira  diadema)  is  one  of  the  most  inte- 
resting of  the  family,  both  as  regards  the  beauty  of  its  form  and 
that  of  the  web,  or  rather  net,  which  it  weaves.  It  is  the  cir- 
cular net  of  this  species  which  we  so  often  see  glittering  among 
the  branches  of  shrubs  and  trees,  formed  with  as  much  art  and 
regularity  as  the  figures  which  adorn  the  finest  lacework.  The 
manner  in  which  this  net  is  suspended  and  stayed  on  every  side, 
displays  even  greater  ingenuity  than  is  to  be  found  in  the  web 
of  the  house  spider.  When  desirous  of  forming  a  net,  the  epeira 
fixes  one  end  of  her  thread  to  the  place  where  she  is  seated,  and 
then  elevating  her  spinnerets,  throws  from  them  a  continued  jet 
of  thread,  which  floats  onward  until  it  reaches  some  adjoin- 
ing branch,  to  which,  by  its  glutinous  nature,  it  adheres.  By 
occasionally  feeling  the  tightness  of  the  thread,  the  spider  knows 

when  it  has  fastened,  and 
then  she  walks  backwards 
and  forwards  over  it,  each 
time  strengthening  it  by  an 
additional  strand.  In  this 
way  she  lays  several  suspen- 
sion chains,  each  properly 
stayed  and  tightened,  and 
then  proceeds  to  weave  such 
a  network  as  is  shown  in  the 
accompanying  figure.  We 
have  admitted  the  ingenuity 
of  the  garden  spider  in  the 
Epeira  diadema.  extension  and  structure  of  her 

net,  but  can  scarcely  receive  what  is  stated  by  Professor  Weber 
of  Leipsic  in  reference  to  one  which  he  witnessed  constructing- 
its  meshes  between  two  trees.  The  three  principal  points  to  which 
it  was  attached  formed,  as  usual,  an  equilateral  triana-le.  The 
two  upper  threads  were  fixed  to  the  trunks  of  the  trees";  but  not 
finding  a  point  to  fix  the  lower  upon,  the  spider  suspended  from 
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its  extremity  a  little  pebble  by  ^vay  of  counterpoise! — the  pebblei 
being-  heavier  than  the  insect,  kept  the  vveb  perfectly  extended.    • 

"When  on  the  watch  for  her  prey,  the  epeira  sometimes  takes 
her  stand  motionlessly  in  the  centre,  but  more  frequently  under 
some  leaf,  or  in  some  adjoining  crevice,  to  which  she  has  several 
leading'  lines  directed.  She  seizes  her  victim  much  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  house  spider,  but  is  more  careful,  if  possible,  of  her 
net.  We  once  discovered  a  very  large  net  suspended  in  front  of 
a  summer-house,  which  was  trellised  with  a  rose-bush :  the  spider 
was  sheltered  in  a  crevice,  but  the  web  was  exposed  and  free. 
Upon  throwing-  a  large  lively  fly  on  the  net,  the  lurker  was  in- 
stantly out,  threw  round  the  buzzing  v>^ings  of  his  game  a  few 
coils  of  gossamer,  and  then  seized  him,  and  struck  the  fatal  ^j 
wound.  By  struggling,  the  fly  had  entangled  itself  pretty 
largely  in  the  net,  so  that  it  could  not  be  dragged  to  the  den 
without  rending  the  net  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
The  spider,  perceiving  this  dilemma,  cut  the  surrounding  meshes^ 
and  the  fly  fell — not  to  the  ground,  however ;  for  a  strong  thread 
had  been  provided,  and  it  merely  dangled  a  few  inches  under 
the  net.  The  spider  then  hurried  to  the  mouth  of  its  den,  and 
drew  up  the  fly  without  difficulty  or  impediment.  Could  human, 
reason  have  done  more  1  This  spider  we  watched  for  three  suc- 
cessive weeks  in  the  same  den,  and  often  supplied  it  with  food. 
A  dead  fly  was  apparently  no  treat ;  but  we  have  seen  it  seize 
live  live  ones  in  succession,  and  drag*  them  to  its  den,  obviously 
with  the  intention  of  making  a  hearty  meal  at  leisure.  Though 
busily  engaged  in  feasting-,  the  instant  that  a  buzz  was  heard  ou 
its  net,  out  it  sprang,  and  secured  another  victim — not,  however, 
without  always  cautiously  reconnoitring  the  size  and  strength 
it  had  to  combat  with. 

From  having  frequently  remarked  that  spiders  spread  their 
webs  in  solitary  and  confined  places,  to  which  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  for  flies  to  penetrate,  M.  Le  Yaillant  naturally  concluded 
that  these  creatures  must  frequently  remain  long  without  food, 
and  that,  consequently,  they  were  capable  of  enduring  consider- 
able abstinence.  To  ascertain  the  truth  of  this  circumstance,  h& 
took  a  large  garden  spider,  whose  abdomen  was  about  the  size  of 
a  nut,  and  enclosed  it  under  a  bell  glass,  which  he  secured  with 
cement  round  its  bottom,  and  left  in  this  situation  for  ten 
months.  Notwithstanding  this  deprivation  of  food,  it  appeared 
during  the  whole  time  equally  vigorous  and  alert,  but  its  abdo- 
men decreased,  till  at  last  it  was  scarcely  larger  than  the  head  of 
a  pin.  lie  then  put  under  the  bell  another  spider  of  the  same 
species.  For  a  little  while  they  kept  at  a  respectful  distance 
from  each  other,  and  remained  motionless;  but  presently  the 
meagre  one,  pressed  by  hunger,  approached  and  attacked  the 
stranger.  It  returned  several  times  to  the  charge  ;  and  in  these 
difi'erent  conflicts  its  enemy  became  deprived  of  almost  all  its 
claws  :  it  carried  these  away,  and  retired  to  its  former  situation 
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to  devour  them.  The  meagre  on#  had  likewise  lost  three  of  its 
own  claws,  on  which  also  it  fed ;  and  M.  Le  Vaillant  perceived 
that  by  this  repast  its  plumpness  was  in  some  measure  restored. 
The  day  following-,  the  new-comer,  deprived  of  all  its  means  af 
defence,  fell  a  complete  sacrifice.  It  was  speedily  devoured ; 
and  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours  the  old  inhabitant  of  the  bell 
became  as  plump  as  it  was  at  the  first  moment  of  its  confine- 
ment. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  all  the  spider  family  are 
sometimes  compelled  to  practise  extreme  abstinence;  but  this 
less  frequently  than  one  would  suppose ;  for  during  the  summer 
and  autumn  months  (the  period  when  they  are  chiefly  abroad), 
there  are  myriads  of  insects  continually  passing  and  repassing 
on  every  square  foot  of  soil. 

The  garden  spider  is  one  of  those  that  weave  a  bag  or 
envelope  for  their  eggs,  and  in  which  they  carry  them  till 
hatched.  There  is  no  foundation  whatever  for  the  story,  told  in 
some  "  entertaining  books  on  natural  history,"  that  the  female 
epeira  lines  this  bag  with  down  plucked  from  her  own  breast. 
The  truth  is,  there  is  no  down  on  her  breast  to  pluck.  The  en- 
velope is  woven  of  the  same  material  with  which  she  constructs 
her  web ;  namely,  gossamer  from  her  spinnerets.  Some  animals^ 
it  is  true — as  the  eider-duck,  rabbit,  &c. — pluck  down  from  their 
own  bodies  wherewith  to  line  a  nest  for  their  young ;  but  the 
garden  spider  is  not  one  of  those. 

Somewhat  resembling  the  garden  spider  in  its  habits,  and 
constructing  also  a  geometric  net,  is  the 

LABYIIINTHIC  SPIDER, 

the  Angela  labyrinthica  of  the  systematic  naturalist.  The  net 
of  this  species  is  the  largest  constructed  by  any  European  spider, 
and  may  be  often  seen,  towards  the  end  of  summer,  spread  out 
like  a  broad  sheet  in  hedges,  furze,  and  other  low  bushes,  and 
sometimes  on  the  ground.  "  The  middle  of  this  sheet,"  says  Mr 
Rennie,  "  which  is  of  a  close  texture,  is  swung,  lilve  a  sailor's 
hammock,  by  silken  ropes  extended  all  around  to  the  higher 
branches  ;  but  the  whole  curves  upwards  and  backwards,  sloping 
down  to  a  long  funnel-shaped  gallery,  which  is  nearly  horizontal 
at  the  entrance,  but  soon  winds  obliquely  till  it  becomes  quite 
perpendicular.  This  curved  gallery  is  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
in  diameter,  is  much  more  closely  woven  than  the  sheet  part  of 
the  web,  and  sometimes  descends  into  a  hole  in  the  ground, 
though  oftener  into  a  group  of  crowded  twigs,  or  a  tuft  of  grass. 
Here  the  spider  dwells  secure,  frequently  resting  with  her  legs 
extended  from  the  entrance  of  the  gallery,  ready  to  spring  out 
upon  whatever  insect  may  fall  into  her  sheet  net.  She  herself 
can  only  be  caught  by  getting  behind  her,  and  forcing  her  out 
into  the  web ;  but  though  we  have  often  endeavoured  to  make 
her  construct  a  net  under  our  eye,  we  have  been  as  unsuccessful 
as  in  similar  experiments  with  the  common  house  spider." 
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THE  JUMPING  SPIDER. 


This  is  one  of  tliose  species  which  do  not  ensare  their  prey  by- 
means  of  a  net  or  web,  but  are  constrained  to  seize  it  by  their 
own  activity.  The  jumping-  spider  {Aranea  scejiica)  is  extremely 
ag'ile ;  running-,  then  standing;  still  as  if  to  collect  its  streng-th, 
spring-ing"  like  a  grasshopper,  and  anon  raising'  itself  on  its 
limbs  to  look  around  for  prey.  Should  it  perceive  a  fly,  it 
moves  stealthily  and  steadily  in  that  direction,  endeavouring-  all 
the  while  to  conceal  itself;  and  when  near  its  object,  pounces 
upon  it,  swift  as  lig-htning-,  and  strikes  the  fatal  wound.  Should 
the  fly  move  forward,  the  spider  moves  simultaneously;  and 
should  the  former  take  wino-  and  alio-ht  in  the  vicinity,  the  little 
hunter  is  off  in  an  instant  in  that  direction ;  and  thus,  by  alter- 
nating-, watching-,  and  dodging-,  seldom  fails  in  securing  its 
pre}'.  Evelyn,  in  his  Travels  in  Italy,  gives  an  interesting 
account  of  the  manoeuvres  of  one  of  these  hunters : — "  Of  all 
sorts  of  insects,"  says  he,  "  there  is  none  has  afforded  me  more 
divertisement  than  the  venatores  (hunters),  which  are  a  sort  of 
lupi  (wolves),  that  have  their  dens  in  rugged  walls  and  crevices 
of  our  houses — a  small,  brown,  and  delicately-spotted  kind  of 
spiders,  whose  hinder  legs  are  long-er  than  the  rest.  Such  I 
did  frequently  observe  at  Rome,  which,  espying  a  fly  at  three  or 
four  yards'  distance  upon  the  balcony  where  I  stood,  would  not 
make  directly  to  her,  but  crawl  under  the  rail,  till,  being  arrived 
to  the  antipodes,  it  v/ould  steal  up,  seldom  missing  its  aim ;  but 
if  it  chanced  to  want  anything-  of  being  perfectly  opposite,  would 
at  first  peep,  immediately  slide  down  again,  till,  taking  better 
notice,  it  would  come  the  next  time  exactly  upon  the  fly's  back. 
But  if  this  happened  not  to  be  within  a  competent  leap,  then  | 
vv'ould  this  insect  move  so  softly,  as  the  veiy  shadow  of  the 
gnomon  seemed  not  to  be  m^ore  imperceptible,  unless  the  fly 
moved ;  and  then  would  the  spider  move  also  in  the  same  pro- 
portion, keeping  that  just  time  with  her  motion,  as  if  the  same 
.soul  had  animated  both  these  little  bodies ;  and  whether  it  were 
forwards,  backwards,  or  to  either  side,  without  at  all  turning 
her  body,  like  a  well-managed  horse.  If,  however,  the  capri- 
cious fly  took  wing,  and  pitched  upon  another  place  behind  our 
huntress,  then  would  the  spider  whirl  its  body  so  nimbly  about, 
as  nothing  could  be  imagined  more  swift ;  by  which  means  she 
always  kept  the  head  towards  her  prey,  though,  to  appearance, 
as  immoveable  as  if  it  had  been  a  nail  driven  into  the  wood,  till, 
by  that  indiscernible  progress  (being  arrived  within  the  sphere 
of  her  reach),  she  made  a  fatal  leap,  swift  as  lightning,  upon  the 
fly,  catching  him  in  the  pole,  where  she  never  quitted  hold  till 
her  belly  was  full,  and  then  dragged  the  remainder  home." 

A  correspondent  of  the  Zoologist  for  1844  corroborates  this 
account  of  old  Evelyn's,  by  an  anecdote  of  one  of  our  native 
liunting  spiders  [Salticiis  scenicus) — a  species  with  black   and 
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white  zebra-looking  stripes  on  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen, 
and  very  common  in  shrubberies  and  hedgerows  : — "  He  (the 
spider)  was  a  very  fine  fellow,  and  very  lively,  and  was  running- 
about  on  a  large  leaf,  apparently  on  the  look-out  for  food. 
When  near  the  tip  of  the  leaf,  a  fly  alighted  at  its  base :  in  an 
instant  the  spider  turned  and  faced  the  fly.  After  steadily 
pointing  for  a  short  time,  he  sidled  olF  towards  the  edge  of  the 
leaf,  but  with  a  motion  so  slow  as  to  be  almost  imperceptible, 
and  still  keeping  his  head  directed  towards  the  fly.  On  reaching 
the  edge  of  the  leaf,  he  quickly  turned  over,  and  crept  along  on 
the  under  side,  every  now  and  then  popping  up  his  head  to  see 
how  near  he  could  get  to  his  intended  victim.  When  he  arrived 
at  what  he  considered  a  convenient  distance,  he  returned  to  the 
upper  side  of  the  leaf,  and  with  one  bound  cleared  the  distance 
(nearly  two  inches)  between  himself  and  the  fly;  the  latter, 
however,  was  too  quick  for  him,  and  flew  off  at  the  moment  he 
made  his  spring,  otherwise,  so  v/ell  directed  was  his  aim,  that  he 
must  have  alighted  on  the  fly's  back.  Poor  fellow  !  he  appeared 
much  ashamed  of  his  failure,  and  slunk  away  to  the  shelter  of  a 
leaf  which  hung  down  on  the  one  where  he  had  been  hunting." 

Evelyn  also  ascribes  to  these  spiders  the  property  of  instructing 
their  young  how  to  hunt ;  but  this  we  consider  as  apocryphal, 
believing  that  their  natural  instinct  is  ail-sul£cient  in  this  respect. 
Leapers  of  all  kinds  are  liable  to  falls  5  and  to  prevent  accidents 
from  this  source,  nature  has  been  very  beneficent  in  her  endow- 
ments. The  cat  kind  invariably  alight  on  their  feet,  let  the 
height  from  which  they  fall  be  what  it  may  ;  the  impetus  of  the 
grasshopper  is  broken  by  the  spread  of  her  sheaths ;  and  the 
hunting  spiders  throw  out  a  cable  of  gossamer,  by  which  they 
dangle  in  the  air,  and  can  speedily  recover  their  original  position. 

WANDERIXG  SPIDERS. 

The  common  wandering  spider  {Aranea  viatica)  is  an  active, 
lively  hunter,  which  may  be  said  to  run  down  its  game  rather 
than  lie  in  wait  for  or  ensnare  it.  It  is  ever  on  the  move,  and, 
being  remarkably  quick-sighted,  is  not  long  in  discovering  its 
game,  which  it  grasps  in  its  feathered  arms.  Occasionally  it 
seizes  a  fly  stronger  than  itself,  and  then  the  two  may  be  seen 
rolling  and  tumbling  about — the  spider  holding  on  with  convul- 
sive grasp,  and  the  fly  struggling  and  buzzing  in  an  agony  of 
terror.  The  struggle  is  usually  soon  over ;  for  what  the  spider 
wants  in  mere  bodily  strength,  is  more  than  made  up  for  by 
his  poisoned  fangs,  which  are  sunk  at  the  first  opportunity 
into  the  breast  of  his  victim.  There  are  several  species  of  wan- 
derers, all  rather  large,  and  beautifully  marked — the  ground 
colour  being  tawny,  and  the  linear  bands  of  orange  and  changing 
green,  with  small  black  dots  between.  It  is  asserted  by  some 
that  they  sit  on  their  eggs,  and  by  others  that  they  cany 
them  about  in  little  balls^iike  the  epeirse.     Both  assertions  we 
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doubt :  tliey  may  watcli  beside  their  eg'g-s,  but  assuredly  they  do 
not  sit  on  them  for  the  purpose  of  hatching- ;  aud  the  drag-g-ing 
of  a  ball  behind  them  for  three  weeks  or  more,  would  be  de'strue- 
tive  of  their  capabilities  as  hunters.  We  believe  that  thej^  make 
use  of  a  fixed  envelope  of  g-ossamer,  as  many  other  of  the  field 
spiders  do,  and  trust  to  the  natural  warmth  of  the  season  for  the 
development  of  their  brood. 

THE  GOSSA]MER,  SPIDER. 

Though  perhaps  the  smallest,  g-ossamer  spiders  are  among  the 
most  active  and  most  widely  distributed  of  the  tribe.  In  favour- 
able autumns  they  are  found  in  myriads,  scattered  everywhere, 
and  borne  everywhere  on  their  airy  webs — it  may  be  to  thousands 
of  miles  distant  from  the  spot  whence  they  arose.  The  gossamer 
spider  of  Europe  {Aranea  ohtextrix)  is  about  the  size  of  a  pin's 
head,  and  of  a  shining  dark-brown  colour,  with  yellowish  legs. 
These  little  creatures  have  the  power  of  shooting  out  lines  of 
gossamer  from  their  spinnerets,  so  as  to  render  themselves  buoyant 
and  lighter  than  air ;  and  these  lines,  being  borne  upwards  and 
onwards  by  aerial  currents,  float  the  aeronauts  with  as  great 
safety  as  if  they  had  wings.  They  can  also  coil  and  thicken 
these  lines  when  in  the  air ;  and  by  this  means,  as  well  as  by 
the  lines  crossing  and  tangling-  with  each  other,  showers  of  cob- 
webs have  been  occasioned,  which,  till  the  cause  was  discovered, 
gave  rise  to  strange  suppositions.  By  one  of  these  showers  in 
September  1741,  which  extended  for  many  miles,  Mr  White  of 
Selborne  was  prevented  from  hunting,  his  dogs  being  blinded 
and  hoodwinked. 

These  spiders,  according  to  Dr  Bechstein,  who  has  closely 
studied  their  habits,  first  appear,  towards  the  end  of  September, 
in  woods,  gardens,  and  uplands,  where  their  eggs  are  hatched  in 
safety ;  thence  they  spread  themselves  over  whole  districts,  and 
during  October,  and  till  the  middle  of  November,  may  be  found 
in  dry  fields  throughout  Europe.  At  that  season  extensive  tracts 
of  land  are  sometimes  seen  swarming  with  them.  In  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  when  but  few  are  hatched,  some  single  threads 
of  their  webs,  extending  from  twig  to  twig,  are  seen  only  in  the 
sunshine  ;  about  the  middle  of  the  month,"their  threads  are  more 
perceptible ;  and  towards  the  end,  if  a  person  stand  in  such  a 
position  as  to  see  the  sunbeams  play  on  the  slender  threads, 
hedges,  meadows,  corn-fields,  stubble  land,  and  even  whole  dis- 
tricts, appear  covered  with  a  fine  spangling  silvery  gauze.  These 
little  animals  do  not  weave  webs,  but  only  extend  their  threads 
from  one  place  to  another.  These  threads  are  so  delicate,  that 
not  one  can  be  seen  unless  the  sun  shines  upon  it.  One  of  them, 
to  be  visible  at  other  times,  must  be  composed  of  at  least  six 
ordinary  threads  twisted  together.  In  serene  calm  days  thes6 
spiders  work  with  great  diligence,  especially  after  the  disappear- 
ance of  the  morning  fogs.     Between  twelve  and  two,  however, 
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their  industry  excites  the  greatest  admiration.  A  person  with  a 
pretty  quick  eye,  or  by  help  of  a  g'lass,  may  sometimes  perceive, 
among  the  barley-stubble,  such  a  multitude  of  these  insects  ex- 
tending- their  threads,  that  the  fields  appear  to  be  actually  alive 
Avith  them.  When  several  of  the  single  threads  become  tangled 
together,  so  as  to  form  flocks  and  balls,  they  are  known  in  Ger- 
many by  the  name  of  "  the  fljang  summer,"  because  the  summer 
seems  to  fly  away  at  the  same  time.  None  of  the  smaller  insects 
can  resist  this  all-enveloping  mesh  of  gossamer;  and,  conse- 
quently, aphides,  flies,  and  other  spiders,  may  be  often  seen 
entangled,  and  struggling*  in  the  same  mass. 

It  is  not  in  Europe  alone,  however,  that  g'ossamer  spiders 
abound.  Mr  Darwin  found  their  lines  coating-  the  rigging-  of 
the  Beagle,  when  lying-  within  the  mouth  of  the  river  La  Plata, 
in  South  America.  "One  day  (November  1,  1832)  I  paid  parti- 
cular attention  to  this  subject.  The  weather  had  been  fine  and 
clear,  and  in  the  morning  the  air  was  full  of  patches  of  the  floc- 
culent  web,  as  on  an  autumnal  day  in  England.  The  ship  was 
sixty  miles  distant  from  the  land,  in  the  direction  of  a  steady, 
though  light  breeze.  Vast  numbers  of  a  small  spider,  about  one- 
tenth  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  were 
attached  to  the  webs.  There  must  have  been,  I  should  suppose, 
some  thousands  on  the  ship.  The  little  spider,  when  first  coming 
in  contact  with  the  rigging,  was  always  seated  on  a  single  thread, 
and  not  on  the  flocculent  mass,  which  seems  merely  to  be  pro- 
duced by  the  entanglement  of  the  single  threads.  The  spiders 
were  all  of  one  species,  but  of  both  sexes,  together  with  young 
ones.  These  latter  were  distinguished  by  their  smaller  size,  and 
more  dusky  colour.  I  will  not  give  the  description  of  this  spider, 
but  merely  state  that  it  does  not  appear  to  be  included  in  any  of 
Latreille's  genera.  The  little  aeronaut,  as  soon  as  it  arrived  on 
board,  was  very  active,  nnining  about,  sometimes  letting  itself 
fall,  and  then  reascending  the  same  thread ;  sometimes  employ- 
ing itself  in  making  a  small  and  very  irregular  mesh  in  the 
corners  between  the  ropes.  It  could  run  with  facility  on  the 
surface  of  water.  TThen  disturbed,  it  lifted  up  its  front  legs  in 
the  attitude  of  attention.  On  its  first  arrival,  it  appeared  very 
thirsty,  and  drank  eagerly  of  drops  of  water ;  this  same  circum- 
stance has  been  observed  by  Strack.  May  it  not  be  in  consequence 
of  the  little  insect  having  passed  through  a  dry  and  rarefied 
atmosphere?  Its  stock  of  web  seemed  inexhaustible.  ^Vhile 
watching  some  that  were  suspended  by  a  single  thread,  I  several 
times  observed  that  the  slightest  breath  of  air  bore  them  away 
out  of  sight  in  a  horizontal  line.  On  another  occasion  (25th), 
•under  similar  circumstances,  I  repeatedly  observed  the  same  kind 
of  small  spider,  either  when  placed  or  having  crawled  on  some 
little  eminence,  elevate  its  abdomen,  send  forth  a  thread,  and 
then  sail  away  horizontally,  but  with  a  rapidity  which  was  quite 
unaccountable.  I  thought  I  could  perceive  that  the  spider,  before 
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performing  the  above  preparatory  steps,  connected  its  leg-s  to- 
gether with  the  most  delicate  threads,  but  I  am  not  sure  whether 
this  observation  was  correct." 

The  mode  in  which  the  gossamer  is  emitted  from  the  spin- 
nerets of  this  and  other  spiders,  has  given  rise  to  much  discussion 
among  natui'alists ;  but  we  fear  to  very  little  accurate  observation 
in  the  field.  Some  imagine  that  it  is  forcibly  ejected  fi'om  the 
spinner,  so  as  to  shoot  forth  to  a  distance  of  several  feet;  but 
these  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  it  is  impossible  to  propel  such  a 
light  substance  as  gossamer,  even  to  the  distance  of  a  few  inches, 
unless  in  vacuo.  Others  call  in  the  aid  of  electricity ;  but  this, 
so  far  as  the  animal  is  concerned,  is  wholly  conjectural,  though 
electrical  conditions  of  the  atmosphere  may  greatly  facilitate  the 
ascent  of  the  silken  lines.  Others  again,  and  among  them  Mr 
Darwin,  are  of  opinion  that  the  creature,  highly  susceptible  of 
the  least  current  in  the  air,  merely  elevates  its  abdomen,  and 
assists  with  its  limbs  the  evolution  of  the  gossamer,  till  the 
thread  is  caught  by  the  current,  which  carries  it  rapidly  onward 
to  the  distance  of  several  yards.  By  the  force  which  the  light 
line  of  gossamer  exerts  on  the  body  of  the  spider,  it  knows  when 
there  is  enough  to  buoy  it  up ;  and  then  quitting  hold  of  the  object 
on  which  it  stands,  it  floats  away  at  pleasure.  By  lengthening 
this  line,  it  can  render  the  car  more  buoyant;  or  by  simply  coiling 
it  up,  or  detaching  part  of  it,  the  little  aeronaut  can  descend  on 
terra  firma.  Such,  we  believe,  is  the  right  interpretation  of  the 
phenomenon,  which  is  one  of  great  interest  and  curiosity. 

THE  WATER  SPIDER. 

The  water  spider  {Argyroncta  aquatica)  is  one  of  our  native 
species,  and  is  found  abundantly  during  summer  in  our  fresh- 
water ponds  and  ditches.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  habi- 
tation, which  is  built  in  the  midst  of  water,  and,  in  fact,  of  air 
— a  very  uncomfortable  one  certainly,  were  it  constantly  wet; 
but  this  the  sagacious  insect  has  the  means  of  avoiding,  and,  by 
availing  itself  of  some  well-known  philosophical  principles,  con- 
structs for  itself  an  apartment,  in  which  it  resides  in  comfort  and 
security.  The  following  is  the  process:  —  It  first  spins  loose 
threads,  in  various  directions,  to  the  leaves  of  water  plants — which 
may  be  called  the  framework  of  the  chamber — and  over  them 
spreads  a  transparent  varnish,  resembling  liquid  glass,  which 
issues  from  the  middle  of  its  spinners,  and  which  is  so  elastic  as 
to  be  capable  of  great  expansion  and  contraction.  The  spider 
then  spreads  over  its  abdomen  a  little  of  the  same  material,  and 
ascends  to  the  surface.  The  precise  mode  in  which  a  bubble  of 
air  is  drawn  beneath  the  gummy  matter  is  not  accurately  known. 
Loaded,  however,  with  the  material  for  its  little  mansion,  which, 
to  the  spectator  looks  like  shining  quicksilver,  the  spider  plunges 
to  the  bottom,  and,  with  as  much  dexterity  as  a  chemist  transfers 
gas  into  a  gas-holder,  introduces  the  bubble  of  air  beneath  the 
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roof  prepared  for  its  reception.  This  manoeuvre  is  repeated  ten 
or  twelve  times,  until  at  length,  in  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
as  much  air  is  obtained  as  is  sufficient  to  expand  the  apartment 
to  its  proposed  extent,  and  the  industrious  httle  builder  now  finds 
itself  in  possession  of  a  perfect  air-built  dwelling,  affording  a 
commodious  and  dry  retreat  in  the  very  midst  of  water.  Here 
the  inhabitant  reposes,  unmoved  by  the  storms  that  agitate  the 
surface  of  the  pool,  and  devours  its  prey  at  ease  and  in  safety. 
The  water-spider  becomes  dormant  during  winter,  and  lodges  in 
empty  shells,  which  it  dexterously  closes  up  with  a  web. 

According  to  Kirby  and  Spence,  a  very  large  aquatic  spider, 
of  undetermined  species,  has  often  been  noticed  in  the  fen  ditches 
of  Norfolk.  This  creature  actually  forms  a  raft,  for  the  purpose 
of  obtaining  its  prey  with  greater  facility.  Keeping  its  station 
upon  a  ball  of  weeds,  about  three  inches  in  diameter,  probably 
held  together  by  shght  silken  cords,  it  is  wafted  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  upon  this  floating  island,  which  it  quits  the 
moment  it  sees  a  drowning  insect.  The  booty  thus  seized  it 
devours  at  leisure  upon  its  raft,  under  which  it  retires  when 
alarmed  by  any  danger.  It  would  thus  appear  that  we  have 
not  only  weavers,  trappers,  hunters,  aeronauts,  and  divers,  bufc 
piratical  cruisers,  that  act  the  part  of  sea-kings  within  their  little 
domains. 

THE  TARENTULA. 

This  spider — the  Aranea  tarentula  of  Linn^us,  and  the  Lycosa 
tarentula  of  modern  naturalists — is  one  that  can  lay  claim  to 
something  like  a  classic  history,  being  the  source  of  a  superstition 
very  prevalent  in  southern  Italy.  It  derives  its  name  from  Taren- 
tum,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  it  was  first  observed,  and  is 
regarded  as  the  most  poisonous  of  the  family,  its  bite  being  some- 
times fatal  to  man.  The  following  particulars  of  its  natural  his- 
tory are  derived  from  the  sketch  of  M.  Leon  Dufour,  published  in 
1834.  The  tarentula  is  chiefly  met  with  in  the  south  of  Europe. 
To  understand  its  manners  fully,  it 
is  necessary  to  notice  the  peculiarities 
of  its  structure.  The  jaws  and  feet 
are  large  and  strong ;  the  second  joint 
of  thelegs,  and  the  first  of  the  feet, 
are  furnished  with  long  stiff"  spurs, 
moveable  at  their  base,  which  are 
of  much  use  to  the  animal  in  seizing 
Tarentula.  and  holding  its  prey.    The  first  two 

pair  of  feet  are  furnished  underneath  with  a  down,  arranged 
like  a  brush,  which  the  tarentula  employs  in  making  its  toilet, 
and  in  assisting  it  to  walk  on  smooth  surfaces  ;  finally,  the 
feet  are  terminated  with  strong  claws.  It  prefers  inhabiting 
dry  arid  situations.  The  cylindrical  burrow  which  it  forms  is 
about  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  sunk  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  be- 
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jieatb  the  surface.  The  construction  of  this  burrow  is  such  as 
not  only  to  protect  the  animal  from  the  pursuit  of  its  enemies, 
but  to  serve  it  as  an  observatory,  whence  it  may  dart  on  its 
prey.  At  first  the  hole  sinks  perpendicularly'-,  but,  at  a  depth  of 
four  or  five  inches,  bends  and  forms  an  almost  horizontal  elbow, 
after  which  it  again  resumes  its  direction  downwards.  It  is 
just  at  this  bend  that  the  tarentula  stands  sentr}?-,  turning-  to- 
wards the  mouth  of  its  den  eyes  that  sparkle  and  gleam  in  the 
dark.  The  external  orifice  of  the  burrow  is  usually  surmounted 
by  a  funnel,  an  inch  in  height,  and  two  inches  in  breadth,  so  that 
it  is  wider  than  the  burrow  itself — a  circumstance  that  admits  of 
the  extension  of  the  claws,  necessary  to  enable  the  animal  to  seize 
its  prey.  The  funnel  is  composed  of  pieces  of  dry  wood,  united 
by  clay,  and  lined  inside  with  a  web,  which  is  continued  through^ 
out  the  whole  interior  of  the  burrow.  The  utility  of  this  is 
obvious,  in  preserving  the  hole  clean,  preventing  the  falling-in  of 
earth,  and  enabling  the  spider,  by  its  claws,  quickly  to  ascend. 

The  tarentula,  though  disagreeable  in  appearance,  is  easily 
tamed.  M.  Dufour  kept  one  for  five  months  in  a  bottle,  and  it 
would  come  and  take  a  live  fly  out  of  his  hand.  After  having 
destroyed  its  victim  with  the  hook  of  its  mandibles,  it  did  not 
content  itself,  as  most  spiders  do,  with  merely  sucking  its  head, 
but  bruised  the  whole  body,  moving  it  through  its  mouth  by 
means  of  its  feelers,  after  which  it  rejected  the  integuments,  and 
swept  them  away  from  its  dwelling.  After  a  repast,  it  seldom 
failed  to  make  its  toilet ;  that  is,  it  cleansed,  with  the  brushes  of 
which  we  have  spoken,  its  feelers  and  jaws,  and  then  resumed  its 
attitude  of  immoveable  gravity.  The  evening  and  night  were 
the  times  in  which  it  took  exercise,  and  attempted  to  escape. 
These  nocturnal  habits  confirm  the  opinion  that  the  majority  of 
the  spider  tribe  have  the  faculty  of  seeing  both  night  and  day. 
Six  weeks  after  being  taken,  the  captive  changed  its  skin ;  and 
this  moulting  made  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  colour  or 
size  of  its  body.  It  supported,  at  two  different  periods,  a  fast  a£ 
nine  days,  without  appearing  to  suffer.  This  experimental  speci- 
men unfortunately  escaped — fortunately  for  itself — when  M. 
Dufour  was  from  home. 

We  have  seen  how  fatal  the  bites  of  spiders  are  to  insects,  and 
even  to  birds,  and  from  this  circumstance  might  infer  that,  if  the 
venom  were  inserted  into  any  wound,  it  wouT3.  prove  less  or  more 
injurious  to  the  higher  animals.  There  are  few  opportunities  of 
studying  this  effect  among  the  brute  creation  ;  but  we  know  for 
certainty  that  it  has  been  attended  with  dangerous  symptoms  in 
the  human  subject.  The  bite  of  the  tarentula,  especially,  has 
given  rise  to  many  contradictory  assertions  and  much  discussion. 
Kircherus,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Boyle,  Dr  Mead,  and  other  early 
writers,  are  unanimous  in  affirming  that  it  produces  inflammation 
of  the  part,  which,  in  a  few  hours,  brings  on  sickness,  difficulty 
of  breathing,  faintness,  and  torpor.  The  person  is  afterwards 
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afflicted  with  delirium,  and  sometimes  seized  with  a  deep  melan- 
choly. Music,  it  has  been  pretended,  is  the  only  cure ;  and  for 
this  purpose  a  musician  is  broug-lit,  who  tries  a  variety  of  airs, 
till  at  last  he  hits  upon  one  that  urges  the  patient  to  dance,  the 
violence  of  which  exercise  bring-s  on  a  copious  perspiration, 
which  g-enerally  effects  a  cure.  Should  the  patient  continue  in 
his  melancholy  and  letharg-ic  state,  uninfluenced  by  the  music, 
death  is  the  certain  consequence.  Such  were  the  early  and  com- 
monly-received opinions  respecting*  the  bite  of  the  tarentula. 
Serao,  Cirillo,  and  other  Itahan  phj^sicians,  who  have  had  ample 
opportunities  of  investigating  the  subject,  deny  entirely  the  cure 
of  the  tarentula's  bite  by  the  aid  of  music.  They  make  no  doubt 
but  sometimes  the  heat  of  the  climate  contributes  very  much  to 
warm  the  imaginations  of  those  bitten,  which  may  in  some  mea- 
sure be  soothed  by  music ;  but  from  several  experiments,  it  was 
found  that  neither  man  nor  animal,  after  the  bite,  had  any  other 
complaint  than  a  very  trifling  inflammation  upon  the  part,  like 
that  produced  by  the  bite  of  the  scorpion,  and  which  went  off 
without  any  dang-er.  In  Sicily,  where  the  summer  is  still  warmer 
than  in  any  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  the  tarentula,  accord- 
ing to  Professor  Cirillo,  is  never  dangerous,  and  music  is  never 
employed  for  the  cure  of  the  pretended  tarantism. 

Mr  Swinburne,  who  travelled  in  Italy  during  the  last  century, 
minutely  investigated  every  particular  relative  to  this  spider; 
but  the  season  was  not  far  enough  advanced,  and  no  tarentati 
(persons  bitten,  or  pretended  to  have  been  bitten,  by  the  taren- 
tula) had  begun  to  stir.  He  prevailed,  however,  npon  a  woman, 
who  had  been  formerly  bitten,  to  act  the  part  and  dance  the 
tarantata  before  him.  Many  musicians  were  summoned,  and  she 
performed  the  dance,  as  all  present  assured  him,  to  perfection. 
At  first  she  lolled  stupidly  on  a  chair  while  the  instruments  were 
playing  some  dull  music ;  they  touched  at  length  the  chord  sup- 
posed to  vibrate  to  her  heart,  and  up  she  sprung  with  a  hideous 
yell,  staggered  about  the  room  like  a  drunken  person,  holding  a 
handkerchief  in  both  hands,  raising  them  alternately,  and  mov- 
ing in  very  true  time.  As  the  music  grew  brisker,  her  motions 
quickened,  and  she  skipped  about  with  great  vigour  and  variety 
of  steps,  every  now  and  then  shrieking  very  loud.  The  scene 
was  far  from  pleasant,  and  at  his  desire  an  end  was  put  to  it 
before  the  woman  was  tired.  Mr  Swinburne  attempts  to  derive 
the  tarantata  from  the  rites  of  the  ancient  Bacchantes,  or  priest- 
esses of  Bacchus^  who  were  wont  to  indulge  in  frantic  and  las- 
civious dances;  but  we  question  the  accuracy  of  this  surmise^ 
Music  has  been  applied  in  all  ages  as  a  sanative  process ;  and  as 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  lethargic  effect  of  the  tarentula's 
bite,  music  and  agitation  may  have  been  resorted  to  as  a  cure, 
and  thence  arose  the  tarantata  superstition. 

This  superstition  is  now  less  prevalent  in  Italy,  though  M. 
Lefebvre  states  that,  when  travelling  in  Sicily,  the  people  were 
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continually  telling;  him  of  a  venomous  spider,  without,  how- 
ever, presenting-  him  with  the  animal,  or  describing  it  in  any 
precise  manner.  Among"  the  strange,  exaggerated,  and  contra- 
dictory reports  which  were  given  him  of  the  injuries  it  produced, 
as  well  as  the  proper  modes  of  cure,  he  never  heard  of  death 
being  the  result  of  the  bite  of  the  spider,  but  merely  prolonged 
lethargies,  fevers,  often  sufficiently  violent,  together  with  shocks 
to  the  nervous  system,  which  were  generally  recovered  from. 
Thus  he  was  told  that  in  harvest,  a  woman  of  Colessano,  having 
gone  to  sleep  in  the  corn,  was  bit  by  one  of  these  spiders  in  the 
neck  ;  and  that  having  become  lethargic  in  consequence,  she  re- 
mained two  or  three  days  in  a  state  of  torpor,  from  which  she 
was  only  recovered  by  constant  agitation.  He  was  told  that  oil 
and  theriacum  were  generally  employed  with  success  against  the 
bite  of  this  spider. 

THE  THERIDION. 

The  genus  Theridion,  which  is  one  of  the  most  widely-dis- 
tributed, contains  some  species  whose  bite,  according  to  report, 
is  quite  as  dangerous  as  that  of  the  tarentula.  Thus,  in  1830 
and  1833,  the  theridion  appeared  in  such  vast  numbers  in  some 
parts  of  Spain,  that  the  peasants  would  not  go  out  to  their  field- 
work  in  consequence  of  the  painful  bite  of  that  creature.  Those 
bitten  became  feverish,  and  ultimately  fell  into  a  lethargic  state, 
which  continued  for  two  or  three  days  in  the  case  of  the  healthy 
and  robust,  but  which  terminated  in  the  death  of  those  of  en- 
feebled constitutions.  So  great  was  the  consternation  created  by 
this  pest,  that  the  Medical  Society  of  Barcelona  appointed  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  into  the  subject,  and  if  possible  to  devise  a 
remedy.  Frictions  with  oil  and  sudorifics  were  found  to  be  the 
most  effectual  antidote. 

Another  of  this  genus,  the  T.  verecundum,  is  mentioned  by 
Professor  Hentz  as  being  well  known  in  the  southern  states  of 
America,  where  its  bite  is  reputed  to  be  very  poisonous.  A 
glass  of  brandy  is  stated,  however,  to  produce  instant  relief,  and 
to  arrest  the  violent  symptoms  by  inducing  a  reaction  in  the 
system  of  the  patient.  Indeed  all  spiders  are  considered  less  or 
more  poisonous  ;  even  the  humble  tenants  of  our  own  island  have 
no  good  name  amongst  the  vulgar.  It  is  evident,  nevertheless, 
that  any  injury  our  native  species  may  occasion  arises  more 
from  the  imagination  of  the  sufferer  than  from  the  venom  of  the 
spider — a  circumstance  to  which  Shakspeare  very  happily  alludes 
in  his  Winter's  Tale  : — 

*'  There  may  be  in  the  cup 
A  spider  steeped,  and  one  may  drink,  depart. 
And  yet  partake  no  venom  ;  for  his  knowledge 
Is  not  infected  ;  but  if  one  present 
The  abhorred  ingredient  to  liis  eye,  make  known 
How  he  hath  drank,  lie  cracks  his  gorge,  his  sides 
AVith  violent  hefts." 
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BIRD-CATCHING  SriDERS. 


The  bird-catcliins:  spider  belongs  to  the  genus  Mygale,  none  of 
the  members  of  which  form  webs  to  entrap  their  prey,  but  con- 
struct with  their  gossamer  a  tube,  which  serves  as  their  habi- 
tation, and  in  which  they  lie  in  wait  for  such  animals  as  may 
come  within  their  reach.     The  bird-catcher  {M.  avicularia)  is 

the  most  gigantic  and 
powerful  of  the  genus, 
measuring  above  three 
inches  from  the  snout  to 
the  extremity  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  said  to  be 
capable  of  extending  with 
its  feet  a  space  of  eight  or 
ten  inches.  Its  body  is 
covered  with  a  brownish 
down ;  its  legs,  which  are 

„.  ,       ,  as  thick  as  a  2"oose-quill, 

Bird-catcher.  ^^.^    ^^^^^^^  ^^^^^^^^  ^^.^j^ 

hair,  and  armed  with  claws  as  sharp  and  strong  as  those  of  some 
rapacious  birds.  It  is  not  uncommon  in  South  America,  particu- 
larly in  the  tropical  forests,  where  it  fixes  its  tube  in  rents  and  cre- 
vices of  trees,  and  preys  on  large  insects,  beetles,  and  young  birds. 
The  web  with  which  the  bird-catcher  lines  its  den  is  white,  of  a 
very  fine  texture,  and  semi-transparent,  like  muslin. 

It  would  seem,  however,  that  all  the  bird-catching  mygales 
are  not  lurkers,  but  that  some  are  active  hunters ;  for  Latreille, 
speaking  of  a  species  found  in  the  West  Indies,  says,  "  It  chases 
far  and  wide  in  search  of  its  prey,  and  conceals  itself  beneath 
leaves  for  the  purpose  of  surprising  it ;  and  it  will  climb  the 
branches  of  trees  to  devour  the  young  of  the  humming-bird. 
"WTien,"  continues  he,  "  it  throws  itself  upon  its  prey,  it  clings 
to  the  body  by  means  of  the  double  hooks  which  terminate  i1:s 
tarsi,  and  it  then  strives  to  reach  the  hinder  part  of  the  head, 
that  it  may  insert  its  fangs  between  the  skull  and  the  first  of  the 
cervical  vertebrae.  The  muscular  strength  of  this  spider  is  very 
great ;  and  it  is  with  difficulty  made  to  let  go  what  it  seizes,  even 
when  the  surface  scarcely  presents  a  hold  for  the  claws  with 
which  the  tarsi  are  armed,  or  for  the  powerful  fangs  which  assist 
them  to  kill  birds  and  lizards.  Its  obstinacy  and  ferocity  in 
fighting  end  only  with  its  life.''  We  believe  this  is  the  same 
species  to  which  Dampier  alludes  when,  speaking  of  Campeachy, 
he  says,  "  There  is  a  sort  of  spiders  of  a  prodigious  size,  some 
nearly  as  big  as  a  man's  fist,  with  long  small  legs,  like  the 
spiders  of  England.  They  have  two  fangs,  each  an  inch  and  a 
half  long,  and  of  a  proportionable  thickness,  which  are  black 
as  jet,  smooth  as  glass,  and,  at  theii*  small  end,  as  sharp  as  a 
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tliorn ;  these  are  not  straig-ht,  but  Lending.  Some  persons  wear 
them  in  their  tobacco-pouches  to  pick  their  pipes  with ;  other;: 
preserve  them  for  tooth-picks,  especially  such  as  are  troubled 
with  toothache,  for,  if  report  may  be  trusted,  they  will  expel 
that  pain.  The  backs  of  these  spiders  are  covered  with  a  dark- 
yellowish  down,  as  soft  as  velvet.  Some  say  they  are  venomous^ 
and  others  that  they  are  not ;  but  which  of  these  accounts  are  ta 
be  credited,  I  cannot  determine." 

Besides  the  bird-catchers  belong-ing  to  the  genus  mygale,  it 
would  appear  that  other  spiders,  whose  webs  are  sufficiently 
strong  to  entangle  small  birds,  are  in  the  habit  of  feasting  on 
such  prey.  Thus,  in  1668,  a  gentleman  resident  in  Bermudas 
writes  to  his  friend  in  England — "  Here  are  spiders  that  spin 
their  webs  betwixt  trees  standing  seven  or  eight  fathoms  asun- 
der ;  and  they  do  their  work  by  spirting  their  web  into  the  air, 
where  the  wind  carries  it  from  tree  to  tree.  This  web,  when 
finished,  will  snare  a  bird  as  big  as  a  thrush.  Yourself  may 
prove  it,  for  I  havei  sent  you  some."  The  spider  here  spoken  of 
is  evidently  not  a  mygale,  but  an  epeira,  and  the  same  to  which 
Rochefort  alludes,  in  his  Natural  History  of  the  Antilles,  when 
he  says — "  They  spin  webs  so  strong,  that  the  little  birds,  when 
entangled  therein,  have  much  difficulty  in  extricating  them- 
selves." Another  writer,  Percival,  in  his  account  of  Ceylon,  re- 
marks— "  There  is  an  immense  spider  found  here,  with  legs  not 
less  than  four  inches  long,  and  having  the  body  covered  with 
thick  black  hair.  The  webs  which  it  makes  are  strong  enough 
to  entangle  and  hold  even  small  birds,  which  form  its  usual 
prey."  More  recently  (m  1840),  Mv  M'Leay  saw  at  Elizabeth 
Bay,  near  Sydney,  ''  a  young  bird  suspended  on  the  geomet- 
rical web  of  an  enormous  spider,  which  belongs  to  the  same 
section  as  the  European  Epeira  diadema.  It  was,  when  ob- 
served, already  half  eaten,  and  the  spider  was  in  the  act  of 
sucking  its  juices." 

MINING  AND  MASON  SPIDERS. 

These  terms  are  given  to  certain  species  of  mygale,  which  bur- 
row in  the  ground,  and  construct  for  themselves  curious  halls  and 
galleries.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  South  America  and  the  West 
Indies,  though  some  are  natives  of  southern  Europe.  M.  ccsmen- 
taria,  for  example,  constructs,  in  dry  shelving  situations  exposed 
to  the  sun,  a  subterranean  cylindrical  gallery,  often  two  feet 
deep,  and  extremely  tortuous  in  its  descent.  This  it  lines  with  a 
gossamer  tube,  forming  at  its  entrance  a  moveable  lid,  composed  of 
gossamer  and  earth,  attached  to  the  gossamer  lining  by  a  kind  of 
hinge  ;  and  this  is  adapted,  by  its  size,  situation,  and  weight,  to 
close  the  opening  so  precisely,  as  scarcely  to  allow  its  entrance  to 
be  distinguished  from  the  neighbouring  soil.  When  the  spider 
enters  its  retreat,  or  passes  out  of  it,  the  door  shuts  itself.  Mr 
Rennie  thus  describes  the  nest  of  a  West  Indian  mason  spider 
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(il/.  cratiens)j  which  was  presented  him  by  a  friend: — "The 
^^^  ^^    nest  is  composed  of  very  hard  arg-il- 

^'     "^  '  "     laceous    earth,    deeply   tinned   with 

hrown  oxide  of  iron.  It  is  in  the 
form  of  a  tube,  about  one  inch  in 
diameter,  between  six  and  seven 
inches  long",  and  slig-htly  bent  to- 
wards the  lower  extremity — appear- 
ing- to  have  been  rimed  into  the  clay 
rather  than  built.  The  interior  of 
the  tube  is  lined  with  a  uniform 
tapestry  of  silken  web,  of  an  orang-e- 
white  colour,  with  a  texture  inter- 
im mediate  between  India  paper  and 
Mygaie  fodiens.  ^e^.^  gne  glove-leather.  But  the 
most  wonderful  part  of  this  nest  is  its  entrance,  which  we  look 
upon  as  the  perfection  of  insect  architecture.  A  circular  door, 
about  the  size  of  a  crown-piece,  slig-htly  concave  on  the  outside 
and  convex  within,  is  formed  of  more  than  a  dozen  layers  of  the 
same  web  which  lines  the  interior,  closely  laid  upon  one  another, 
and  shaped  so  that  the  inner  layers  are  the  broadest,  the  outer 
being'  gradually  less  in  diameter,  except  towards  the  hinge, 
which  is  about  an  inch  long;  and  in  consequence  of  all  the 
layers  being  united  there,  and  prolonged  into  the  tube,  it  be- 
comes the  thickest  and  strongest  part  of  the  structure.  The 
elasticity  of  the  materials  also  gives  to  this  hinge  the  remark- 
able peculiarity  of  acting  like  a  spring,  and  shutting  the  door  of 
the  nest  spontaneously.  It  is,  besides,  made  to  fit  so  accurately 
to  the  aperture,  which  is  composed  of  similar  concentric  layers 
of  web,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish  the  joining  by 
the  most  careful  inspection.  To  gratify  curiosity,  the  door  has 
been  opened  and  shut  hundi'eds  of  times  without  in  the  least 
destropng  the  power  of  the  spring."  There  are  many  others  of 
this  genus  whose  habitations  display  equal  ingenuity,  but  our 
limits  will  not  permit  of  their  description. 

THE  FASCIATA. 

This  spider,  which  is  a  native  of  Barbary,  and  little  inferior  in 
point  of  size  to  the  bird-catcher,  is  thus  described  in  the  Natur- 
alist's Cabinet : — "  It  has  yellow  bands  round  the  belly,  and 
dusky  rings  round  the  legs.  It  inhabits  hedges  and  thickets.  Its 
webs  have  large  meshes,  and  it  resides  in  the  centre ;  the  snares 
are  spread  for  large  flies,  wasps,  drones,  and  even  locusts ;  the 
lesser  insects  can  escape  through  the  meshes.  The  animal  which 
it  entangles  is  soon  bound  with  strong  threads,  killed  by  the 
spider's  jaws,  and  partly  eaten,  if  the  spider  be  hungry;  the  rest 
is  concealed  under  some  neighbouring  leaf,  and  covered  with  a 
kind  of  web  and  blackish  glue  in  great  abundance.  Its  larder 
is  said  to  be  often  thus  plentifully  stored.     Its  nest  is  of  the  size 
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of  a  pigeon's  eg-g",  divided  horizontally,  and  suspended  by  threads 
of  g-ossamer,  whicii  are  of  a  silvery  white,  and  strong-er  than 
silk.  The  young-  ones  live  in  amity ;  but  when  grown  up,  are 
mortal  enemies.  They  never  meet  but  they  fight  with  violence, 
and  their  battle  only  ends  with  the  death  of  the  weakest ;  and  the 
dead  is  carefully  stored  in  the  larder.  Twelve  of  those  spiders, 
by  way  of  experiment,  were  shut  up  together,  and  after  a  battle 
of  eight  days,  the  strongest  only  remained  alive.*' 

THE  GALEODES. 

This  species — the  Galcodes  vorax  of  the  naturalist — is  common 
to  India  and  the  adjoining  countries  of  southern  Asia.  It  is  one 
of  the  most  active  and  voracious,  as  its  name  implies,  of  the 
spider  family ;  and  presents  so  many  peculiarities  in  its  habits 
and  mode  of  life,  that  we  shall  transcribe  at  length  the  inte- 
resting description  given  by  Captain  Hutton  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Asiatic  Society  of  Bengal : — "  My  first  observations  on  this 
species  were  made  in  1832,  at  Mirzapore,  where  it  is  very  abun- 
dant, and  of  large  size.  During  the  rainy  season,  it  was  my 
constant  habit,  on  a  fine  evening,  to  spread  a  sheet  upon  the 
ground  near  my  house,  upon  whicli  was  placed  a  small  lantern, 
to  attract  insects.  In  a  very  short  time  two  or  three  of  these 
ravenous  spiders  would  make  their  appearance  at  the  edge  of  the 
sheet,  but  at  a  respectful  distance  from  each  other ;  and  no  sooner 
did  a  moth,  or  a  beetle,  or  a  cricket  alight  upon  it,  than  it  was 
snapped  up  and  devoured  before  I  could  lay  hold  of  it.  There 
seemed,  indeed,  to  be  no  end  to  the  appetite  of  these  creatures  ; 
for  they  continued  to  seize  and  devour  everything  indiscriminately 
that  came  within  their  reach,  even  to  large  and  hard-winged 
beetles,  cutting  them  to  pieces  with  their  powerful  jaws  with  the 
greatest  ease.  Many  were  the  deadly  fights  I  witnessed  among 
these  marauders,  as  they  trespassed  upon  each  other's  beats,  to 
get  possession  of  some  newly-alighted  prey,  and  often  was  I 
obliged  to  kill  them,  in  order  that  I  too  might  in  turn  obtain 
some  share  of  the  booty.  This  species  is,  strictly  speaking,  noc- 
turnal, though  I  have  sometimes  seen  them  active  in  the  day- 
time; they  live  beneath  stones,  and  in  holes  in  the  ground,  and 
never  construct  a  net  or  other  trap  for  their  prey,  seizing  ever}''- 
thing  by  main  force,  as  they  roam  about  in  search  of  food. 

"  Again  I  fell  in  with  this  species  abundantly  at  Neemuch, 
where  they  were  also  sometimes  of  large  size.  One  of  these  I 
kept  for  some  time  in  a  vessel,  the  bottom  of  which  was  well  sup- 
plied with  earth,  which  had  been  purposely  hardened  by  pouring 
w^ater  on  it,  and  then  allowing  it  to  dry.  The  galeodes  soon 
began  to  dig  a  hole,  and  in  a  very  short  time  succeeded  in 
making  itself  a  subterranean  retreat,  in  which  it  usually  resided, 
seldom  coming  forth  beyond  the  mouth  of  its  den.  It  proceeded 
to  dig  out  the  earth  at  first  with  its  strong  jaws,  cutting  it 
away  in  a  circle ;  and  having  thus  loosened  the  soil,  gathered 
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it  together  into  a  heap  with  its  anterior  palpi,  and  threw  it  OT>t 
hehind,  as  a  dog  does  in  scratching  a  hole.  "When  it  had  by 
this  means  succeeded  in  excavating  a  hole  sufficiently  large 
for  it  to  enter,  instead  of  throwing  out  the  loose  earth,  as  at 
first,  it  gathered  a  quantity  together,  and  surrounding  or  em- 
bracing it  with  the  anterior  palpi,  shoved  the  load  by  main  force 
before  "it  up  the  mouth  of  the  cave,  and  then  returned  for  more. 
Having  completed  its  task,  it  remained  for  a  few  days  stationary, 
and  refused  to  feed,  although  previously  it  would  devour  several 
insects  at  a  meal,  and  even  small  house  lizards.  I  now  perceived 
that  it  was  a  female,  the  ova  being  distinctly  visible  through  the 
skin  of  the  abdomen,  which  was  much  distended. 

'•  The  ova  were  deposited  in  the  cave,  to  the  number  of  more 
than  fifty,  the  parent  being  motionless  amidst  them.  In  the 
course  of  a  fortnight,  these,  which  were  of  the  size  of  a  largish 
mustard-seed,  and  of  whitish  hue,  were  all  hatched. 

"  The  young  are  at  first  motionless,  and  appear  devoid  of  ani- 
mation, until  the  period  of  three  weeks  has  elapsed,  at  which 
time  they  cast  the  first  skin.  Their  colour,  which  up  to  this 
time  was  pure  milky  white,  now  g'ave  place  to  a  faint  tinge  of 
pale  brown,  and  the  jaws  and  palpi  became  deep  brown.  They 
now  threw  off  their  lethargy,  and  began  to  move  about,  and 
occasionally  salUed  forth  from  the  den,  but  instantly  retreated 
on  the  slightest  appearance  of  danger.  All  this  time,  however, 
they  took  apparently  no  food  whatever,  and  yet  they  continued 
to  grow,  both  in  size  and  activity. 

..  "It  was  indeed  very  interesting  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
parent  at  this  season.  From  the  generally  bad  and  ferocious 
character  which  the  spider  tribe  bears,  I  fully  expected  to  see  the 
parent,  at  the  first  craving  of  appetite,  commence  an  attack  upon 
her  own  family,  and  devour  them  ;  but  the  All-wise  Creator  has 
endowed  even  this  ferocious  spider  with  that  most  powerful  feel- 
ing— maternal  love ;  and  thus  is  the  galeodes,  the  very  tiger  of 
the  insect  world,  subdued  at  this  period  into  the  anxious  and  ten- 
der mother.  Placing  herself  in  front  of  the  aperture  of  the  cave, 
she  seized  and  examined  between  her  anterior  palpi  everything 
that  entered.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  arouse  her  anger  by  thrust- 
ing in  straws,  hoping  to  make  her  forget  her  good  behaviour ; 
but  all  in  vain ;  for  though  she  bit  and  pulled  at  the  straws  in 
evident  anger,  not  once  did  she  turn  upon  her  offspring,  although 
crowding  round,  and  crawling-  over  her  very  bod}'.  I  then 
threw  in  some  beetles  and  flies,  upon  which  she  vented  her  fury 
by  speedily  devouring  them  ;  and  I  thought  by  this  means  to 
play  her  a  trick.  Accordingly,  I  withdrew  two  or  three  of  the 
yoimg  ones  from  the  cave,  and  threw  in  alternately  a  beetle  and 
a  young  galeodes,  thinking  to  deceive  the  parent,  and  make  her, 
in  the  blindness  of  her  fury,  commit  infanticide.  But  nature 
was  not  to  be  thus  deceived.  The  unfortunate  beetles  were  in- 
stantly seized  and  devoured ;  but  the  mother  knew  her  offspring", 
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and  drew  them  into  the  den  without  the  slightest  injury.  The 
beetles  were  gathered  into  her  jaws,  but  her  own  offspring  were 
merely  seized  between  the  anterior  paljii,  and  allowed  to  pass  on 
unhurt. 

"  This  species  is  extremely  voracious,  feeding  at  night  upon 
beetles,  flies,  and  even  large  lizards ;  and  sometimes  gorging 
itself  to  such  a  degree  as  to  render  it  almost  unable  to  move.  A 
lizard,  three  inches  long,  exclusive  of  tail,  was  entirely  devoured ; 
the  spider  sprung-  at  it,  and  made  a  seizure  immediately  behind 
the  shoulder,  never  quitting  its  hold  until  the  whole  was  con- 
sumed. The  poor  lizard  struggled  violently  at  first,  rolling  over 
and  over  in  its  agony,  but  the  spider  kept  firm  hold,  and  gra- 
dually sawed  away  with  its  double  jaws  into  the  very  entrails  of 
its  victim.  The  only  parts  uneaten  were  the  jaws  and  part  of  the 
skin,  although  the  lizard  was  at  least  five  inches  long  from  nose 
to  extremity  of  tail.  After  this  meal,  the  spider  remained  gorged 
and  motionless  for  about  a  fortnight,  being  much  swollen  and 
distended. 

"  A  3^oung  sparrow,  about  half  grown,  was  placed  under  a  bell- 
glass  with  a  galeodes  ;  the  moment  the  luckless  bird  moved,  the 
spider  seized  him  by  the  thigh,  which  he  speedily  sawed  off,  in 
spite  of  the  sparrow's  fluttering;  and  then,  as  the  poor  bird  con- 
tinued to  struggle  in  pain,  the  savage  seized  him  by  the  throat, 
and  soon  put  an  end  to  his  sufferings  by  cutting  off  the  head. 
It  did  not,  however,  devour  the  bird,  nor  any  part  of  it,  but 
seemed  satisfied  with  having  killed  it. 

"  On  another  occasion  I  gave  it  a  large  garden  lizard,  which 
was  instantly  seized  by  the  middle  of  the  body;  the  lizard,  finding 
that  it  could  not  shake  off  its  adversary,  turned  its  head,  and  bit 
the  galeodes  on  one  leg,  which  obliged  it  immediately  to  quit  its 
hold  and  retreat.  On  another  occasion  my  friend,  Dr  Baddeley, 
confined  one  of  these  spiders  in  a  wall-shade  with  two  young 
musk  rats  (Sorex  Indicus),  both  of  which  were  killed  by  it. 

"  When  two  of  these  spiders  are  confined  in  a  vessel  together, 
both  endeavour  to  make  their  escape,  as  if  conscious  of  their 
mutual  danger.  If,  in  their  efforts  to  get  away,  they  are  brought 
into  contact,  the  one  instantly  seizes  the  other,  and  devours  him, 
the  victim  making  no  struggles  whatever  ;  but  if  they  meet  face 
to  face,  both  enter  into  a  wrestling-match  for  life  or  death. 

"  They  plant  their  true  feet  firmly  on  the  ground,  the  body  at 
the  same  time  being  elevated,  and  the  two  pairs  of  palpi  held  out 
in  front  to  ward  off  the  attack.  In  this  attitude  they  advance 
and  retire,  according  as  either  gains  a  slight  advantage,  endea- 
vouring to  throw  each  other  to  one  side,  so  as  to  expose  some 
vulnerable  part,  or  form  an  opening  for  attack ;  and  when  this 
is  once  effected,  the  fortunate  wrestler  instantly  takes  advantage 
of  it,  and  rushing  in,  seizes  his  adversary  behind  the  thorax,  and 
the  combat  is  ended  ;  the  vanquished  Victim  yielding  himself 
without  further  struggle  to  his  inevitable  fate. 
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"  The  usual  size  of  an  adult  specimen  of  g-aleodes  is  about  2| 
to  2|  inches  long-,  and  the  body  or  abdomen  equal  to  a  thrush's 
esTg-.  When  in  motion,  the  body  is  elevated  oiF  the  ground,  and 
the  two  pairs  of  palpi,  or  feelers,  are  stretched  out,  ready  to  make 
a  seizure ;  it  progresses  therefore  solely  upon  the  true  leg-s,  which 
spring-  from  the  thorax,  and  are  six  in  number.  The  head  is 
armed  with  two  strong-  and  formidable  chelfe,  or  double  jaws,  an- 
swering- to  the  long-  cheliform  fore-arms  of  the  scorpion.  .  .  .  eyes 
two,  and  placed  on  the  top  of  the  head,  between  the  base  of  the 
jaws  ;  the  colour  g-enerally  is  sandy-brown,  and  the  body  soft, 
and  clothed  with  short  mouse-coloured  hairs ;  the  limbs,  and 
especially  the  palpi,  are  furnished  with  long  coarse  hairs.  ...  In 
seizing-  its  prey,  one  pair  of  jaws  keeps  hold,  while  the  other  is 
advanced  to  cut ;  and  they  thus  alternately  advance  and  hold  till 
the  victim  is  sawed  in  two.  The  only  sound  they  emit  is  a 
hissing-  or  rustling-,  caused  by  the  friction  of  the  two  pairs  of 
chelffi,  as  they  are  advanced  and  withdrawn  ;  this  is  only  heard 
when  the  spider  is  suddenly  disturbed  or  irritated." 

Such  are  the  habits  and  peculiarities  of  the  galeodes — a  species 
g-enerally  regarded  with  disgust  and  aversion.  They  are  found 
in  most  parts  of  India,  in  the  Birman  empire,  and  in  Affghanis- 
tan,  where  they  have  been  mistaken  for  the  tarentula.  In  cases 
where  they  fix  their  habitation  in  a  garden,  they  have  been 
known  to  render  good  service  by  devouring  larvse,  gi'ubs,  cock- 
roaches, and  other  noxious  insects  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  to 
doubt  that  they  serve  some  wise  and  useful  purpose  in  the  general 
economy  of  nature. 

rOREIGN  SPIDERS  OF  VARIOUS  GENERA. 

Speaking  of  the  zoology  of  Rio  de  Janeiro,  Mr  Darwin  observes 
that  the  number  of  spiders,  in  proportion  to  other  insects,  is  there, 
compared  with  England,  very  much  larger ;  perhaps  more  so  than 
with  any  other  division  of  the  articulate  animals.  "  The  variety 
of  species  among  the  jumping  spiders  appears  almost  infinite. 
The  genus,  or  rather  family,  of  Epeira,  is  here  characterised  by 
many  singular  forms  :  some  species  have  pointed  coriaceous  shells, 
others  enlarged  and  spiny  limbs.  Every  path  in  the  forest  is  bar- 
ricaded with  the  strong  yellow  web  of  a  species  belonging  to  the 
same  division  with  the  E.  chvipes  of  Fabricius,  which  was  for- 
merly said  by  Sloane  to  make,  in  the  West  Indies,  webs  so  strong 
as  to  catch  birds.  A  small  and  pretty  kind  of  spider,  with  veiy 
long  fore-legs,  and  which  appears  to  belong  to  an  undescribed 
genus,  lives  as  a  parasite  on  almost  every  one  of  these  webs.  I 
suppose  it  is  too  insignificant  to  be  noticed  by  the  great  epeira, 
and  is  therefore  allowed  to  prey  on  the  minute  insects  which,  ad- 
hering to  the  lines,  would  otherwise  be  wasted.  When  frightened, 
this  little  spider  either  feigns  death  by  extending  its  front  legs, 
or  suddenly  drops  from  the  web. 

"  A  large  epeira,  of  the  same  division  with  E.  tuherculata  and 
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conica,  is  extremely  common,  especially  in  dry  situations.  Its 
Aveb,  which  is  g-enerally  placed  among  the  great  leaves  of  the 
common  agave',  is  sometimes  strengthened  near  the  centre  by  a 
pair  or  even  four  zigzag  ribbons,  which  connect  two  adjoining 
rays.  When  any  large  insect,  as  a  grasshopper  or  wasp,  is  caught, 
the  spider,  by  a  dexterous  movement,  makes  it  revolve  very 
rapidly,  and  at  the  same  time  emitting  a  band  of  thread  from 
its  spinners,  soon  envelopes  its  prey  in  a  case  like  the  cocoon  of  a 
silk-worm.  The  spider  now  examines  the  powerless  victim,  and 
gives  the  fatal  bite  on  the  hinder  part  of  its  thorax ;  then,  re- 
treating, patiently  waits  till  the  poison  has  taken  effect.  The 
virulence  of  this  poison  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact,  that  in 
half  a  minute  I  opened  the  mesh,  and  found  a  large  wasp  quite 
lifeless.  This  spider  always  stands  with  its  head  downwards  near 
the  centre  of  this  web.  When  disturbed,  it  acts  differently  ac- 
cording to  circumstances.  If  there  is  a  thicket  below,  it  suddenly 
falls  down ;  and  I  have  distinctly  seen  the  thread  from  the  spin- 
ners lengthened  by  the  animal,  while  yet  stationary,  as  prepara- 
tory to  its  fall.  If  the  g'round  is  clear  beneath,  the  spider  seldom 
falls,  but  moves  quickly  through  a  central  passage  from  one  to 
the  other  side.  When  still  further  disturbed,  it  practises  a  curious 
manoeuvre:  standing  in  the  middle,  it  violently  jerks  the  web, 
which  is  attached  to  elastic  twigs,  till  at  last  the  whole  acquires 
such  a  rapid  vibratory  movement  that  even  the  outline  of  the 
spider's  body  becomes  indistinct." 

Though  thus  omnipotent  over  the  majority  of  insects,  there  are 
some  of  these  more  than  a  match  for  the  most  ferocious  spider, 
even  making  their  carcasses  a  regular  article  of  dietary.  The 
same  authority  mentions  a  deadly  contest  which  he  once  witnessed 
between  a  pepsis  and  a  large  spider  of  the  genus  Lycosa.  "  The 
wasp  made  a  sudden  dash  at  its  prey,  and  then  flew  away.  The 
spider  was  evidently  w^ounded ;  for,  trying  to  escape,  it  rolled 
down  a  little  slope,  but  had  still  strength  sufficient  to  crawl  into 
a  thick  tuft  of  grass.  The  wasp  soon  returned,  and,  surprised  at  not 
immediately  finding  its  victim,  it  then  commenced  as  regular  a 
hunt  as  ever  hound  did  after  fox ;  making  short  semicircular  casts, 
and  all  the  time  rapidly  vibrating  its  wings  and  antennas.  The 
spider,  thou<;-h  well  concealed,  was  soon  discovered ;  and  the  wasp, 
evidently  still  afraid  of  its  adversary's  jaws,  after  much  ma- 
noeuvring, inflicted  two  stings  on  the  under  side  of  its  thorax. 
At  last,  carefully  examining" with  its  antenna  the  now  motion- 
less spider,  it  proceeded  to  drag  away  the  body."  Azara,  in  his 
travels,  also  mentions  a  South  American  spider  which  he  saw 
drago^ing  a  dead  spider  to  its  nest— a  distance  of  one  hundred 
and  sixty  paces. 

The  species  of  which  w^e  have  yet  spoken  are  strictly  solitary 
in  their  habits ;  indeed,  we  question  Avhether  all  spiders  are  not 
the  same  in  this  respect,  being  only  brought  in  proximity  by 
favourable  locality  or  abundance  of  food.     Mr  Dai'win,  however, 
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States  that  he  found,  near  St  Te  Bnjada,  many  large  black  spiders, 
with  ruby -coloured  marks  on  their  backs,  having-  gregarious 
habits.  "  The  webs,"'"  says  he,  "  were  placed  vertically,  as  is  in- 
variably the  case  with  the  genus  Epeira.  They  were  separated 
from  each  other  by  a  space  of  about  two  feet;  but  were  all 
attached  to  certain  common  lines,  which  were  of  great  length, 
and  extended  to  all  parts  of  the  community.  In  this  manner  the 
tops  of  some  large  bushes  were  encompassed  by  the  united  nets. 
Azara  has  described  a  gregarious  spider  in  Parag'uay,  which 
Walckenaer  thinks  must"  be  a  theridion,  but  probably  it  is  an 
epeira,  and  perhaps  even  the  same  species  with  mine.  I  cannot, 
however,  recollect  seeing  a  central  nest  as  large  as  a  hat,  in  which 
during  autumn,  when  the  spiders  die,  Azara  says  the  eggs  are 
deposited.  As  all  the  spiders  which  I  saw  were  of  the  same  size, 
they  must  have  been  nearly  of  the  same  age.  This  gregarious 
habit  in  so  typical  a  genus  as  Epeira,  among  creatures  which  are 
'  so  bloodthirs'ty  and  solitary  that  even  the  two  sexes  attack  each 
ether,  is  a  very  singular  fact.*' 

The  sinofularity  of  the  webs  of  several  foreign  species  have  at- 
tracted much  attention.     In  Java,  some  of  these  are  said  to  be  so 
i  strong  and  tough,  that  they  are  not  easily  divided  without  a 
'  knifej^  and  in  this  case   quite   capable  of  entangling  not  only 
I  insects,  but  birds  and  small  quadrupeds.     In  the  Cordilleras,  Mr 
!  Darwin  found  nets  constructed  after  the  manner  of  those  of  our 
;  garden  spider ;  but  instead  of  all  the  rays  being  netted,  only  two 
'  were  woven  together,  so  that  the  web  was  of  a  wedge-shape. 
'  Perhaps  the  most  ingenious  exhibition  of  net-working  v\-hich  we 
i  have  read  is  that  of  an  Australian  spider,  related  by  a  correspon- 
;  dent  of  the  Zoologist  for  January  1846  : — "  In  the  middle  of  last 
\  April  I  was  particularly  struck  with  the  singular  habits  of  a 
f  spider,  which  had  constructed  his  web  between  a  high  fence  and 
i  the  g'able-end  of  my  house  [in  Sydney] ;  these  being  about  ten 
yards  from  each  other,  and  the  web  being  about  midway  between 
them.     As  soon  as  the  web  was  finished,  the  spider  procured  a 
leaf,  and  having  rolled  it  up  in  the  form  of  an  extinguisher,  he 
fixed  it  in  the  very  centre  of  the  web,  with  the  point  upwards. 
In  this  domicile  he  remained  at  rest  until  some  prey  was  en- 
taiio-led  in  the  web,  when  he  immediately  pounced  upon  it,  and 
conveyed  it  to  his  mansion  to  be  devoured.     "\\Tiether  the  object 
of  this  singular  contrivance  was  protection  from  the  weather,  or 
concealment  from  his  prey,  or  both  combined,  I  am  unable  to 
say ;  but  it  struck  me  as  very  ingenious.     Had  the  domicile  been 
placed  at  the  extremity  of  the  lines,  the  spider  would  have  had  at 
least  five  yards  of  line  to  traverse  before  reaching  the  centre  of 
the  web,  and  of  course  the  same  distance  to  return  with  his  prey. 
0::e  wet  and  windy  night  spider  and  all  disappeared."' 

"sVith  the  exception  of  the  Javanese  spiders,  all  that  we  have 
yet  mentioned  weava  comparatively  small  and  slender  fabrics. 
This  is  not  the  case,  however,  with  a  Brazihan  spider  noticed  by 
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Dr  Walsh,  and  apparently  the  same  with  the  large  Epeira  found 
by  Mr  Darwin  in  the  neig-hbourhood  of  Hio  de  Janeiro  ;  at  least 
both  weave  strong  yelloio  webs,  and  have  semi-gregarious  habits. 
The  doctor's  account  of  it  is  as  follows : — "  Among  the  insects 
is  an  enormous  spider,  which  I  did  not  observe  elsewhere.  In 
passing  through  an  opening  between  some  trees,  I  felt  my 
head  entangled  in  some  obstructions,  and  on  withdrawing  it, 
my  straw-hat  remained  behind.  When  I  looked  up,  I  saw  it 
suspended  in  the  air,  entangled  in  the  meshes  of  an  immense 
cobweb,  which  was  drawn  like  a  veil  of  thick  gauze  across 
the  opening,  and  was  expanded  from  branch  to  branch  of  the 
opposite  trees,  as  large  as  a  sheet  ten  or  twelve  feet  in  diameter. 
The  whole  of  this  space  was  covered  with  spiders  of  the  same 
species,  but  different  sizes  ;  some  of  them,  when  their  legs  were 
expanded,  forming  a  circle  of  six  or  seven  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence. They  were  particularly  distinguished  by  bright  spots. 
The  cords  composing  the  web  were  of  a  glossy  j^ellow,  like  the 
fibres  of  silk-worms,  and  equally  strong.  I  wound  off  several  on 
a  card,  and  they  extended  to  the  length  of  three  or  four  yards." 
One  cannot  read  this  account  without  concluding  that  such  a 
product,  if  found  in  abundance,  might  be  successfully  applied  to 
some  economical  purpose.  Indeed  the  application  of  spider  gos- 
samer has  already  been  attempted,  with  various  success,  to  the 
manufacture  of  a  kind  of  silk,  of  which  we  shall  now  give  some 
account. 

SPIDER  SILK. 

The  idea  of  obtaining  silk  from  the  produce  of  the  spider 
occurred  first,  we  believe,  to  Reaumur,  who  for  that  purpose  col- 
lected the  egg-bags  or  cocoons,  and  not  the  webs,  of  the  common 
garden  spider.     Having  obtained,  with  some  trouble,  thirteen 
ounces  of  these  bags,  they  were  beaten  and  washed  to  free  them 
from  extraneous  impurities.     After  this  they  were  steeped  in  a 
solution  of  soap,  nitre,  and  gum-arabic,  and  then  boiled  in  the 
same  mixture  over  a  slow  fire.    Clean  warm  water  was  then  used  ; 
to  free  them  from  the  soap,  &c. ;  and  having  been  laid  for  some  j 
days  to  dry,  they  were  loosened  with  the  fingers  previously  to  \ 
being  carded  by  the  common  silk-carders.      By  this  process  a  j 
beautiful  ash-coloured  silk  is  said  to  have  been  obtained,  easy  to  I 
be  spun,  and  much  stronger  in  the  thread  than  that  of  the  silk-  j 
worm.     This  was  woven  in  a  stocking-weaver's  loom,  and  there  | 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  would  bear  any  other  loom.     The  thir-  i 
teen  ounces  of  bags  yielded  about  four  ounces  of  silk,  three  of  j 
which  were  sufficient  for  the  manufacture  of  a  pair  of  stockings.  I 
This  experiment  fully  demonstrated   the  capabilities   of  spider  ' 
gossamer ;   but  the  impossibility  of  obtaining  abundance  of  the  ] 
raw  material  precluded  any  further  application  of  the  discovery.  I 
Naturally,  the  substance  is  concealed,  or  torn  and  scattered  about  ' 
in  insignificant  quantities ;  and  to  rear  spiders  artificially,  as  we 
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do  tlie  silk-worm,  has  been  found  impossible,  in  consequence  of 
their  hostile  and  ferocious  natures.  Reaumur  placed  5000  in 
fifty  different  cells,  and  fed  them  on  insects  and  proper  juices ; 
notwithstanding",  the  larger  devoured  the  smaller,  till  in  a  short 
time  only  two  or  three  were  left  in  each  compartment. 

More  recently,  a  gentleman  of  the  name  of  Holt  received  an 
honoraiy  medaf  from  the  London  Society  of  Arts,  for  obtaininw- 
silk  from  the  produce  of  the  same  spider.  In  Mr  Rolt's  experi- 
ment, the  gossamer  was  obtained  directly  fi'om  the  spinnerets 
of  the  animal,  and  not  from  its  egg-bags  or  cocoons.  He  con- 
nected a  small  reel  with  the  steam-engine  of  the  factory  in 
which  he  was  occupied,  and  putting  it  in  motion,  at  the  rate 
of  150  feet  per  minute,  found  that  a  full-gro^vn  spider  would 
thus  continue  to  afford  an  unbroken  thread  during  from  three 
to  five  minutes.  The  specimens  of  this  silk,  which  Mr  Rolt 
presented  to  the  society,  was  wound  off  from  twenty-four 
spiders  in  two  hours.  Its  length  was  estimated  at  18,000  feet^ 
its  colour  was  white,  and  its  lustre  of  metallic  brilliancy, 
owing  probably  to  its  great  opacity.  He  did  not  attempt  to 
combine  two  or  more  filaments  into  one  winding-,  nor  to  form 
it  into  thi^ead  by  throwing.  The  thread  of  the"  garden  spider 
is  so  much  finer  than  that  of  the  silk-worm,  that  the  united 
strength  of  five  of  the  former  is,  according  to  Mr  Rolt,  equal 
only  to  one  of  the  latter;  and  assuming  that  the  weight  is 
in  proportion  to  the  strength,  and  that  a  spider  will  yield 
twice  a-year  a  thread  750  feet  in  length,  while  that  produced 
by  a  single  silk-worm  is  1900  feet,  it  "follows  that  the  produce 
of  one  silk-worm  is  equal  to  that  of  6^  spiders.  "  Now,"  says  the 
report  in  the  Society's  Transactions,  "  as  on  an  average  it  takes 
3500  silk- worms  to  produce  a  pound  of  silk,  it  would  take  about 
22,000  spiders  to  produce  an  equal  quantity.  Besides,  spiders 
are  not  so  easily  confined  as  silk-worms,  and  whenever  two  come 
in  contact,  a  battle  ensues,  which  ends  in  the  destruction  of  the 
weaker  one.  Spiders  kept  for  silk  must  therefore  be  each  in 
separate  dens  or  cells ;  and  the  apparatus  contrived  by  Mr  Rolt 
for  this  purpose,  though  very  ingenious,  and  well  adapted  to  carry- 
on  a  course  of  experiments  with  a  hundred  or  two,  would  mani- 
festly be  wholly  inapplicable  to  any  purpose  of  commercial 
utilitj^."  Such  has  been  the  result  of  the  experiments  to  obtain 
silk  from  spiders — a  result  for  which  the  scantiness  of  the  pro- 
duce, the  impossibility  of  rearing  the  animals  in  communities, 
and,  above  all,  the  difficulty  of  supplying  them  with  food,  leave 
little  or  no  hope  of  amendment. 

Strange  as  it  may  seem,  spiders  have  otherwise  had,  or  still 
have,  some  economical  importance  attached  to  them.  "  Medi- 
cinally," says  Hentz,  "  the  web  is  narcotic,  and  has  been  admi- 
nistered internally  in  some  cases  of  fever  with  success."  The 
web  of  the  common  house  spider  has  long  been  employed  in 
stopping  the  effusion  of  blood.     "  Good  Master  Cobweb,"  says 
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Bottom,  "  if  I  cut  my  fing-er,  I  will  make  bold  with  thee." 
Though  reg-arded  by  us  with  aversion,  there  are  savage  tribes 
who  eat  them.  Sparman  says  that  the  Bashie  men  consider  them 
as  dainties  ;  and  Labillardiere  asserts  that  the  inhabitants  of  New 
Caledonia  seek  for  and  devour  large  quantities  of  a  spider  nearly 
of  an  inch  long,  which  they  roast  over  a  fire. 

COXCLUSIOX. 

"We  have  thus  given  a  hasty  sketch  of  the  habits  and  instincts 
of  some  of  the  more  remarkable  spiders — a  family  of  creatures 
which,  in  all  their  ways,  abundantly  manifest  that  omniscient 
design  by  which  the  whole  system  of  creation  is  upheld.  For 
the  most  part  solitary,  lurking  in  undisturbed  spots,  alike  in- 
gilded  halls  or  shady  forests,  they  busily  ply  their  assigned  voca- 
tions without  a  single  feeling  or  idea  of  that  "  fierceness,  cun- 
ning, and  cruelty'*  with  which  ignorant  man  would  brand  their 
character,  by  transferring-  from  the  catalogue  of  his  own  un- 
worthy passions.  Their  function  is  evidently  to  repress  the 
exuberance  of  insect  life ;  and  this  they  eminently  fulfil  by  cease- 
lessly watching,  hunting,  and  ensnaring*.  They  are  of  no  direct 
utility  to  man,  but  rather  mar  and  defile  the  beauty  and  comeli- 
ness of  his  works,  The}^  are  not,  however,  on  this  account  to  be 
treated  Vv-ith  wanton  cruelty.  Our  comfort  and  health  may  de- 
mand the  riddance  of  creatures  that  infest  our  paths  and  dwell- 
ings ;  but  beyond  this  limit,  nature  and  reason  alike  forbid  us  to 
trespass.  This  lesson  cannot  be  too  frequently  taught  to  the 
j^oung.  No  repugnance  of  feeling  (which  often  arises  from  error) 
should  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the  universal  maxim,  that 
whatever  Providence  upholds,  is  in  its  proper  sphere  good,  and 
lovely,  and  becoming.     The  poet  who  describes  the  spider  as 

cunning  and  fierce, 


IMixture  abhorred. 


merely  gives  vent  to  a  strong  expression  of  thoughtless  ignorance. 
No  animal  can  be  considered  cruel  which  exercises  for  its  support 
those  instincts  with  which  it  has  been  endowed  by  a  beneficent 
Creator. 


THE    VILLAGE    MAYOR. 

A  STORY  FROM  THE  GERIMAN  OF  ZSCHOKKE. 


IXTRODUCTIOX. 


^^^^^^  Alsl,  as  YOU  know,  my  young"  friends,  the  surveyor  of 
""  "^  woods  and  forests,  and  in  this  capacity  I  was  obliged, 
some  years  ago,  to  make  a  journey  to  Amsterdam  re- 
-'.  specting  some  timber  v.ith  which  we  had  supplied  the 
{/^^  Dutch  for  ship-building-,  and  about  the  payment  for  which 
V^^they  made  great  difficulties.  I  succeeded  beyond  expec- 
'^g^  tation  in  my  mission,  and  was  returning  in  high  spirits 
v^  to  Germany,  when  an  accident  happened  which  led  to  the 
adventure  I  am  about  to  relRte  to  you.  With  my  servant  Kruz,  I 
had  been  travelling  day  and  night,  when  one  evening  we  were 
overturned  at  a  little  distance  from  a  small  town,  the  name  of  vrhich 
I  have  entirely  forgotten.  Kruz  was  thrown  from  the  carriage- 
box,  and  I  fell  from  my  seat,  and  knocked  against  the  postilion, 
with  such  violence,  that  he  fell  to  the  ground  between  the  horses. 
The  fore  axletree  of  the  chaise  was  broken,  Kruz's  arm  was  much 
hurt,  and  the  postilion's  nose  cut.  I  suffered  only  from  fright ; 
and  happily  the  horses  did  not  attempt  to  run  away.  With 
much  effort  we  reached  the  town,  and  I  went  immediately  to  the 
inn,  and  inquired  for  a  wheelwright  to  repair  my  carriage.  Both 
the  landlord  and  postilion  assured  me  that  I  'must  travel  two 
miles  farther,  to  Hard,  where  the  best  artisans  of  every  kind 
resided.  I  was  not  much  inclined  to  do  this,  particularly  as  Kruz 
No.  101.  "      1 
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was  very  ill.  I  examined  his  arm,  and  found  that  it  was  put 
out  of  joint.  The  doctor,  for  whom  I  had  despatched  a  messen- 
ger, came,  lamenting  that  the  surgeon  had  died  the  preceding 
week,  and  that  the  arm  could  not  be  set. 

"  You  had  better  take  your  servant  to  Hard,"  said  he ;  "  there 
is  a  very  clever  surgeon  there." 

"  What ! — where  is  Hard  1 "  asked  I  impatiently. 

"  A  small  village  about  two  miles  off." 

"  But  how  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  the  surgeon  and  artisans  live 
in  a  village  instead  of  in  the  town  ? " 

"  The  mayor  of  Hard  is  a  whimsical  fellow ;  he  manages 
everything  there,  and  wishes  to  make  the  village  into  a  large 
town.  He  is  a  millionaire,  but  very  miserly.  I  know  him  well, 
but  have  nothing  to  do  with  him ;  for,  between  ourselves,  he  is 
an  odd  sort  of  character." 

"  Is  there  an  inn  at  Hard?" 

^'  Certainly;  and  a  better  one  than  this.  The  mayor  established 
a  bath  there  many  years  ago,  and  it  is  much  frequented ;  but 
the  doctor  at  Hard  is  an  ignoramus — a  charlatan.  The  mayor 
took  him  there :  he  is  an  amiable  man,  but  interferes  in  every- 
thing." 

I  resolved  to  send  my  carriage  and  servant  to  Hard ;  and  the 
next  morning,  having  bound  the  broken  parts  of  the  carriage 
together  with  a  rope,  I  placed  Kruz  inside,  preferring,  as  it  was 
a  fine  morning,  to  walk  to  Hard. 


II. 

THE  VILLAGE  OF  HARD. 

About  a  mile  from  the  town  the  road  suddenly  became  better- 
On  both  sides  were  rows  of  fruit-trees,  the  fields  were  rich  with 
abundant  crops,  and  there  was  scarcely  a  weed  to  be  seen.  The- 
village  lay  before  me.  Instead  of  the  houses  being  crowded 
together,  as  is  usual  in  that  part  of  the  country,  they  were 
scattered  about,  each  under  shady  trees,  and  surrounded  by  a 
garden.  The  church  stood  upon  a  hill  in  the  centre  of  the 
village. 

"  You  live  in  a  paradise,"  said  I  to  an  old  peasant ;  "  this  is- 
the  most  fruitful  soil  I  have  seen  in  this  country." 

"  Thank  God  our  crops  never  fail,"  answered  he. 

"  How  is  it,"  said  I,  "  that  your  village  is  so  scattered  about?"" 

"  It  was  burnt  down  fifteen  years  ago,  and  the  government 
obliged  us  to  rebuild  it  as  you  see.  There  is  nothing  very  dis- 
advantageous in  it.  I  have  a  long  way  to  walk  to  church  every 
Sunday;  some  have  a  greater  distance.  This  is  certainly  unplea- 
sant for  old  people  and  children,  particularly  in  bad  weather. 
But  it  was  a  frightful  fire;  only  five  farms,  which  happily  lay 
at  a  little  distance,  were  spared." 
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"  How  did  the  fire  orig-iiiate  ?" 

"  I  do  not  know.  Some  say  the  mayor  did  it  on  purpose  ;  but 
I  do  not  quite  believe  that." 

"  That  would  have  been  very  shameful  in  the  mayor." 

"  Yes  indeed.  He  is  a  very  strang-e  man — that  every  one 
knows :  he  has  played  me  tricks  enoug-h.  He  was  first  our 
schoolmaster;  and  then  the  g-overnment  ordered  that  he  should 
be  mayor,  and  we  were  obliged  to  have  him  so." 

"But  he  must  be  rich?" 

"Yes;  a  mig-hty  rich  man.  He  never  spends  a  kreutzer,  and 
lives  more  simply  than  a  common  day-labourer.  His  head  is 
not  quite  right ;  and  when  his  silly  fits  are  upon  him,  he  throws 
money  away  on  all  sides  :  he  will  soon  be  ruined.  He  has  no 
pleasure  except  in  tyrannising-  over  us  with  his  money." 

As  the  old  man  said  this  he  turned  off  into  a  footpath  which 
led  through  the  meadows.  The  landscape  was  so  pleasing,  that 
I  sat  down  on  a  stone  under  a  nut-tree,  in  order  to  rest  and  to 
enjoy  the  scenery.  "  How  happy  might  the  people  of  this 
village  be,"  thought  I ;  "  but  the  government  sends  a  man  here 
who  plays  the  king,  and  then  all  happiness  is  gone."  Just  then 
an  old  woman  came  up  the  hill,  and  I  stopped  her,  and  inquired 
if  there  were  an  inn  in  the  village,  and  where  it  was. 

"  In  the  street  to  the  left  of  the  church,  sir.  I  am  the  land- 
lady." 

"  I  am  glad  of  it.  Can  you  accommodate  my  carriage  and 
servants  for  a  few  days?" 

"  My  inn  is  not  suited  for  gentlemen  ;  you  must  go  to  the 
great  hotel.  A  broken  carriage  arrived  there  about  half  an  hour 
ago.     Perhaps  it  is  yours?" 

"  I  am  sorry  that  you  cannot  lodge  me.  Where  is  the  other 
hotel?" 

"  Do  you  see  the  little  white  house  with  the  green  window- 
shutters  on  the  hill  ?  That  is  the  mayor's  house,  and  the  hotel 
is  next  to  it." 

"  Does  the  inn  belong  to  the  mayor?" 

"  No,  and  yes.  Everything  belongs,  and  still  does  not  belong, 
to  him.    He  had  it  built." 

"That  is  not  advantageous  to  joul" 

"  Certainly  not ;  the  mayor  does  no  good  to  any  one.  Since 
he  came  into  the  village  my  business  has  become  very  bad.  God 
pardon  him  ;  he  has  much  to  answer  for  at  the  last  day.  But  I 
have  enoug'h  to  live  on  without  depending  on  him." 

While  she  was  speaking*  I  heard  violent  disputing  in  a  pea- 
sant's house  near.  The  old  woman  nodded  her  head,  and  said 
half  aloud,  "  Ah,  so,  so  ;  it  serves  Gretchen  right ! "  Saying 
this  she  pointed  to  a  path  by  which  I  might  reach  the  hotel, 
and  then  left  me.  Just  then  a  portly-looking  personage,  dressed 
in  the  blouse  of  a  peasant,  but  clean  and  neat,  came  out  of  the 
house,  followed  by  a  weeping  old  woman  and  a  young  boy.    The 
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two  latter  took  leave  of  the  man  ;  and  as  the  boy  shook  hands 
T/ith  him,  he  said,  "You  are  quite  right,  Mr  Mayor 5  I  have 
warned  my  mother  of  it  often  enough." 

"  Yes,  yes,"  answered  the  mayor,  who  appeared  to  he  a  man 
about  forty  years  of  age ;  "  but  this  once  I  Avill  be  indulgent." 
The  old  woman  assured  him  that  he  should  in  future  be  satisfied 
with  her.    The  village  despot  turned  and  walked  away. 

He  went  along  the  same  path  which  the  old  woman  had  told 
me  led  to  the  hotel.  This  induced  me  to  leave  mj  seat  and 
follow  him,  for  I  much  wished  to  be  acquainted  with  a  man  of 
whom  I  had  in  the  last  two  days  heard  so  much.  But  then, 
again,  I  had  heard  nothing  but  complaints  of  him ;  and  had  even 
witnessed  his  harsh  conduct  towards  others,  and  I  hesitated  to 
follow  him.  He  walked  very  quickly,  and  I  did  not  overtake 
him. 

III. 

THE  MAYOR. 

Presently  I  saw  some  peasants  stop  to  speak  to  this  strange 
man,  and  just  as  they  left  him  I  approached.  He  greeted  me 
with  politeness,  and  we  talked  of  the  weather  and  the  crops. 
He  answered  all  I  asked  in  such  well-chosen  language,  and  at 
the  same  time  so  modestly,  that  I  saw  directly  that  he  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  mind.  He  said  that  the  soil  was  not  better 
than  that  of  the  surrounding  country,  but  that  it  was  better 
tilled.     I  expressed  my  astonishment  at  that. 

"  Every  owner  dwells  here  in  the  middle  of  his  own  posses- 
sions," said  he,  "  and  therefore  can  easily  inspect  his  labourers." 

"  But,"  said  I,  "  these  beautiful  meadows?" 

"  You  have  not  perhaps  noticed,"  answered  he,  "  that  all  the 
meadows  lie  together,  and  that  they  are  well  watered.  We  have 
also  good  marl  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  other  places,  as  well  as 
this,  these  things  are  to  be  had  more  or  less  ;  but  people  are  often 
idle  or  ignorant.  Nature  is  a  good  mother  to  all ;  but  men  do 
not  alwaj^s  give  themselves  the  trouble  to  understand  her,  but 
prefer  following  their  own  conceits." 

This  remark  was  too  philosophical  for  a  village  mayor  or 
schoolmaster.  I  stood  still,  and  looked  at  his  coarse  gray  frock 
and  round  black  straw  hat.  There  was  something  distinguished, 
I  might  almost  say  noble,  in  his  face. 

He  looked  at  me  for  a  moment  with  a  searching  look,  and 
then  said,  "  Are  you  Mr  Rodern?" 

"I  am ! "  exclaimed  I,  surprised,  and  looking  at  him  more 
closely. 

He  took  my  hand,  and  laughingly  said,  "  You  were  formerh'  a 
slender  young  man — the  delight  of  all  the  belles." 

I  tried  to  drav/  away  my  hand,  for  I  thought  that  one  of 
his  strange  fits,  of  which  so  many  had  spoken,  was  come  ov^r 
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Lim  ;  but  he  held  it  fast,  and  continued,  "  What  a  stout  man 
Tou  are  grown!  What  good  genius  led  you  to  Hard?"  and  he 
embraced'me,  adding,  '•  Welcome  here.    Do  you  not  know  me?'' 

I  was  now  really  perplexed,  and  yet  it  struck  me  I  had  seen 
him  before  ;  suddenly  I  remembered  who  it  was.  '■'  Engelbert ! '' 
I  exclaimed. 

He  answered  in  the  affirmative,  and  the  sound  of  his  voice 
recalled  to  my  mind  my  college  life.  I  embraced  him  with  emo- 
tion, forgetting  all  the  evil  I  had  heard  of  him. 

He  called  to  a  little  boy  who  was  working  in  the  next  field, 
and  said,  "  Run  to  my  wife,  and  tell  her  I  have  found  an  old 
friend,  who  will  breakfast  with  me.  Let  her  set  the  table  under 
the  lime-tree,  with  wine,  fresh  butter,  white  bread,  and  rasp- 
berry vinegar.*' 

I  now  related  to  him  mj'  history  since  I  left  college ;  I  told 
him  what  had  brought  me  to  Hard  ;  and  we  conversed  long  upon 
many  of  our  college  companions.  "  And  you,"  said  I,  "  what  is 
your  history  ? "' 

"  And  I,"'  answered  Engelbert  smiling — "  look  at  me.  You  see 
what  I  am — a  countrvman,  and  the  maj'or  of  the  village  in  which 
Hive." 

'•  How  very  remarkable ! "  said  I.  "  How  is  it  that  you  hide 
your  noble  talents  in  this  unknown  corner  of  the  earth  ?  W^as  it 
your  free  choice  ?" 

'•  My  free  choice." 

"  Have  you  been  long  here?" 

"  Nineteen  happy  years." 

'•'  Tell  me  all — everything,"  said  I  impatiently. 

"  Another  time ;  I  see  my  wife  under  the  lime-tree.  You  will 
see  my  family  all  tog-ether.     Come  and  breakfast  with  us." 

We  followed  the  path  up  the  hill,  and  presently  came  to  the 
lime-tree,  under  whose  shadow  sat  an  amiable-looking  young 
woman,  about  thirty  years  of  age,  very  slender,  with  pretty  fea- 
tures, and  clad  quite  simply.  A  child,  scarcely  six  months  old, 
lay  upon  her  knee ;  another  child  sat  at  her  feet,  receiving  some 
flowers  from  a  red-cheeked,  golden-haired  boy,  of  about  four 
years  of  age.  Two  elder  boys — the  one  seven,  the  other  ten — were 
standing  behind  their  mother,  each  with  a  book  in  his  hand : 
they  were  dressed  in  coarse  stuff,  and  were  barefoot.  The  rest  of 
the  party  wore  linen  dresses. 

The  mayor  introduced  me  to  hh  wife,  over  whose  face  spread, 
at  my  salutation,  a  beautiful  blush ;  he  then  knelt  down  before 
her,  and  very  humbly  and  playfully  asked  her  forgiveness  for 
being  so  late  at  breakfast,  pointing  to  me  as  his  excuse.  I  soon 
became  friendly  with  this  charming  family.  The  children  seated 
themselves  on  the  grass,  round  a  wooden  basin  tilled  with  fresli 
milk,  which  they  ate  with  black  bread.  They  placed  before  me 
white  bread,  fresh  delicious  butter,  water,  raspberry  vinegar,  and 
a  flask  of  old  Burgundy. 
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"  See,"  said  Engelbert ;  "  I  have  not  forgotten  your  old  dislike 
to  milk."  All  this  appeared  to  me  like  a  dream.  The  truly  pic- 
turesque g-roup  before  me — the  unexpected  meeting-  with  Eng-el- 
bert — the  tinding  him  living  like  a  peasant  among  peasants— a 
man  who,  at  the  university,  had  been  distinguished  for  his  talents 
and  for  his  knowledge — all  this  seemed  too  strange  for  reality. 
He  was  certainly  odd  in  some  things  when  at  college,  but  his 
companions  thought  him  only  whimsical,  like  many  other  youths. 
Who  could  have  imagined  that  he,  whose  talents  qualified  him 
for  the  most  glorious,  the  most  shining*  career,  would  have  ended 
by  being  a  village  mayor  and  schoolmaster  ? 

His  Augusta  (for  so  he  called  his  wife)  and  his  children  loved 
him  Avitli  inexpressible  affection ;  and  he  fully  returned  their 
love.  How  could  this  man  be  so  selfish,  so  unjust,  so  hard- 
hearted, as  he  had  been  represented  to  me  ?  They  said  in  the 
town  that  he  was  a  millionaire.  I  doubted  this ;  for  I  knew  that 
his  parents  had  been,  during  his  early  life,  in  only  moderate 
circumstances  ;  and  the  clothing  and  food  of  himself  and  his 
family  were  remarkably  plain.  I  Mashed  to  examine  this  strange 
character  more  closely. 

After  breakfast  we  walked  up  the  hill. 

"  I  am  sorry  I  have  not  sufScient  room  to  lodge  you  under  my 
straw  roof,"  said  he ;  ''  but  in  the  hotel  you  will  find  every thin< 
convenient.     I  have  established  a  bath  there,  which  is  much  fre- 
quented ;  but  as  the  bathing  season  does  not  commence  until 
next  month,  you  can  have  the  best  rooms  in  the  hotel." 


IV. 

THE  HOUSEHOLD. 

The  wheelwright  had  already  taken  my  carriage  into  his  hands, 
and  promised  that  it  should  be  ready  in  ten  or  twelve  days  ;  but' 
the  ma_vor  requested  him  to  lay  aside  all  other  work  until  this  was 
finished.  The  surgeon  had  set  Kruz's  arm;  but  it  still  remained 
much  swollen,  and  there  was  no  hope  of  removing  him  for  an- 
other week.  This  involuntary  delay  was  very  welcome  to  me ; 
for  really  Engelbert  and  his  lovely  family  so  pleased  me,  that  II 
considered  myself  fully  compensated  for  the  accident  which  led 
me  thither.  I  became  more  and  more  interested  about  this: 
strange  man,  and  was  daily  more  convinced  that  few  men  were: 
so  happy  as  he.  His  house  resembled  that  of  any  other  peasant's, 
except  that  it  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  well-kept  vegetable  and 
flower-gai'den :  within  the  house  there  was  the  greatest  clean- 
liness and  simplicity.  Not  only  Engelbert,  but  even  his  wife 
and  children,  slept  upon  couches  of  leaves  and  moss  :  the  linen; 
was  coarse,  but  dazzlingly-white,  and  always  clean :  they  used 
at  meals  either  wooden  plates,  or  else  those  made  of  the  com- 
monest  earthenware :    their  usual   drink  was   -water,  milk,  or 
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weak  beer.  I  went  in  one  day  at  dinner  time.  My  friend  re- 
ceived me  with  smiles,  and  I  joined  in  their  repast.  The  food 
was  good.  AVe  had  tirst  a  nutritious  soup,  then  delicate  veg-e- 
tables,  baked  beef,  black  bread,  and  small  beer.  This  was  all ; 
but  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  had  never  enjoyed  a  dinner  more. 
The  amiable  mother  sitting*  opposite  to  me,  surrounded  by  her 
five  red-cheeked  children,  Engelbert  joking  merrily  with  them, 
the  droll  prattle  and  the  beammg  ej^es  of  the  little  ones,  the  peace 
and  content  which  reigned  over  all,  made  it  seem  to  me  a  dinner 
in  paradise. 

The  best  apartment  was  used  as  justice-room  and  study.  Here 
my  friend,  seated  in  his  easy-chair,  summarily  dispensed  justice, 
and  settled  disputes  among  his  neighbours.  This  room  contained 
the  only  luxuries  which  the  family  possessed.  A  writing-table 
stood  at  the  window,  there  was  a  small  but  choice  collection  of 
books,  maps  both  of  the  earth  and  of  the  heavens,  an  electrify- 
ing-machine,  an  air-pump,  a  galvanic  and  a  magnetic  apparatus, 
and  various  philosophical  and  geometrical  instruments.  The 
study  might  also  be  called  the  drawing-room  of  the  establish- 
ment ;  for  here  stood  madame's  piano,  and  in  an  empty  mineral 
cabinet  lay  her  best  apparel. 

"  This  is  charming,"  said  I ;  "  but  this  room  will  soon  be  too 
small  for  all  your  family,  dear  Engelbert.    You  must  enlarge  it." 

''  Not  for  ten  years,"  he  answered.  "  The  temple  of  our  hap- 
piness is  small,  but  the  happiness  therein  is  great.  We  have 
more  than  we  want." 

"  And  are  you  really  so  very  happy  thus,  Engelbert  1 " 

"  Look  here,"  said  he,  pointing  to  his  wife  and  children ;  "  see 
what  blooming  faces.  A  noble  soul  animates  these  little  creatures. 
Here  is  my  kingdom — my  all !  Mine  is  a  life  of  reality,  and  not 
of  appearance,  like  that  led  by  those  in  magnificent  cities.  I  have 
enoug'h  for  my  bodily  wants,  and  a  sphere  of  action  for  my  mind. 
I  certainly  live  separated  from  European  refinements ;  but  see 
there,"  added  he,  pointing  to  his  books,  "  I  have  the  best,  the 
immortal  ones  of  mankind  around  me.  Nature,  the  wonderful 
works  of  God,  the  promises  of  eternity,  all  belong  to  me.  What 
more  can  I  desire?" 

I  pressed  his  hand,  and  knew  not  how  to  answer  him.  I  might 
have  called  him  a  dreamer,  but  I  felt  he  was  right  in  all  he  said. 
The  further  I  became  acquainted  with  him,  the  more  I  admired 
his  unceasing  industry.  His  business  as  mayor  occupied  much 
of  his  time;  but  besides  this,  he  cultivated  the  meadows  and  fields 
round  his  house,  although  only  so  far  as  was  necessary  for  his 
household  wants  ;  he  read  and  wrote  two  or  three  hours  every 
day,  and  instructed  his  two  eldest  children.  These  already  knew 
a  great  deal,  as  they  were  well  taught.  They  were  acquainted 
•w'ilh  the  scientific  names  and  the  properties  of  the  trees,  shrubs, 
herbs,  and  vegetables  within  their  reach ;  they  understood  the 
geology  of  the  mountains  around  them ;  they  played  with  the 
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philosophical  instruments  in  the  house,  and  had  some  know- 
ledge of  the  stars  and  planets ;  even  the  little  boy  of  seven  years 
old  told  me  that  the  sun  was  a  more  beautiful  world  than  this ; 
and  thoug-h  he  could  not  yet  understand  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,  he  enjoyed  looking  at  them  through  the  telescope. 
Augusta  managed  her  household  affairs,  of  which  she  w^as  un- 
controlled mistress,  in  the  same  spirit  as  her  husband  performed 
his  business.  She  attended  not  only  to  the  smallest  trifle  in  the 
kitchen,  but  also  to  the  fowls,  the  flax,  the  hemp,  and  the  corn, 
and  the  various  animals  which  belong  to  a  farm. 
■  "  But,"  asked  I  again,  "  what  brought  you  to  this  place  ?  You 
should  have  devoted  your  noble  talents  to  the  service  of  your: 
country,  instead  of  being  only  a  village  mayor  in  a  foreign 
land." 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  following  Sunday,  which  he  had 
promised  to  devote  to  me,  he  joined  me  in  the  garden  of  the  hotel. 
My  breakfast  (a  cup  of  strong  coffee)  was  placed  in  a  vine-covered 
arbour,  from  which  was  an  extended  and  beautiful  view  of  the 
surrounding  country.  Engelbert  ordered  milk  and  black  bread 
to  be  brought  there  for  him.  "  I  will  now  tell  you,"  said  he^ 
^'  what  fate  drove  me  hither.  Augusta  and  the  children  will 
call  us,  and  when  they  are  ready,  we  will  all  take  a  walk ;  then 
we  will  go  to  church:  the  cure  and  other  good  friends  dine 
with  us ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  young  people  of  the  village 
give  a  concert.  There  is  a  ball  in  the  evening,  and  you  must 
dance  with  us.     Now,  hearken  with  reverence. 


V. 

THE  SUPERFLUITIES  OF  LIFE. 

'■  I  left  the  university  half  a  year  after  you  did.  My  guardian 
had  ordered  me  to  remain  there  another  year ;  but  I  put  thirty 
louis-d'ors  in  my  pocket,  and  set  forth  on  my  travels.  I  jour- 
neyed through  Germany  and  Switzerland,  from  the  Alps  to 
Paris  ;  then  through  France  to  Provence,  whence  I  went  by  sea 
to  Naples,  then  to  Rome,  and  home  by  Vienna.  I  brought  back 
two  louis-d'ors  in  my  pocket.  I  travelled  generally  on  foot,  taking- 
only  bread  and  water,  now  and  then  wine,  and  sleeping  in  barns 
and  stables. 

"  I  returned  from  my  journey  just  as  my  friends  were  going  to 
advertise  me  in  the  newspapers.  My  guardian  was  very  angry  ; 
but  I  found  that  a  visit  to  foreign  countries  did  me  more  good 
than  a  year's  attendance  at  the  professors'  lectures.  I  was  ex- 
amined, and  obtained  great  credit  for  my  knowledge ;  and  I  was 
placed,  at  first  without  salary,  in  a  government  office,  in  order 
to  initiate  me  in  business.  I  applied  the  next  year  for  a  place  as 
justiciary  ;  but  received  for  answer  that  my  capability  was  not 
doubted,  but,  being  only  three-and-twenty,   I  was  too  young. 
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Very  well,  tlioug-bt  I,  that  fault  will  mend  every  day.  The  next 
year  I  applied  for  another  situation.  The  president  of  the  g-overn- 
ment  answered,  '  You  have  some  fortune ;  why  do  you  not  dress 
better?  Why  do  you  wear  such  coarse  stuif — you  cannot  appear 
anywhere  thus  ? '  '  The  state,  your  excellency,'  answered  I, 
*  requires  honest  service  from  me,  and  not  line  clothes.'  The 
president  was  offended,  and  after  g'iving"  me  a  slig-ht  bow,  left 
me. 

"  There  was  at  that  time  a  quarrel  between  our  court  and  a 
neighbouring  one  concerning  the  right  of  possession  of  some 
abbey  lands.  The  law  appeared  to  give  the  right  to  our  oppo- 
nents ;  but  I  had  accidently  found  in  the  land-office  some  deeds 
relating  to  the  affair,  and  which  would  decide  it  in  our  favour. 
I  wrote  a  defence  of  our  claims,  had  it  printed,  together  with 
these  deeds,  dedicated  it  to  the  king-,  and  sent  it  to  the  minister. 
This  paper  brought  me  great  honour.  I  received  the  order  of 
merit — namely,  a  yard  of  ribbon  to  hang  at  my  button-hole ; 
and,  as  I  afterwards  learnt,  the  government  intended  to  do  great 
things  for  me.  Unfortunately,  I  knew  there  was  nothing  to  be 
g-ot  by  the  ribbon,  and  I  sent  it  back,  assuring  the  minister  that 
I  had  not  written  from  vanity  or  interestedness,  but  from  love 
of  justice.  I  could  not  have  worn  the  ribbon  without  blushing-. 
This  was  interpreted  to  my  hurt  by  every  one,  but  especially  by 
the  court.  The  president  told  me'l  was\  fool,  and  quite  out  of 
favour  :  I  must  not  now  expect  a  situation.  Just  at  this  time 
happened  the  death  of  my  guardian,  who  had  hung  himself  on 
my  account,  for  I  was  now  declared  of  age.  He  had  spent  not 
only  his  own  property,  but  mine  also.  I  was  sorry  for  him. 
Had  he  told  me  what  he  had  done,  I  should  have  pardoned  him. 
All  that  belonged  to  him  was  sold,  and  nothing  was  left  of  my 
inheritance  except  eight  thousand  guldens  [not  quite  seven  hun- 
dred pounds].  His  little  daughter  was  placed  in  the  orphan 
asylum.  I  pitied  her  much.  'That  poor  child  has  much  more 
need  of  help  than  I,'  thought  I ;  '  for  I  am  old,  and  can  earn  my 
bread.'  I  placed  my  eight  thousand  g'uldens  in  safe  hands  for 
her  use,  desiring  that  the  interest  should  be  appropriated  to  her 
education,  and  that  it  should  all  be  given  to  her  whenever  she 
should  marry.  I  was  determined  that  she  should  not  remain  in 
the  asylum  if  I  could  prevent  it. 

"  Now  came  the  question — what  shall  I  do  myself?  The  state 
did  not  require  my  services.  I  had  wished  for  advancement  and 
employment — not  so  much  to  g-ain  money,  as  to  have  a  sphere  of 
action.  I  wished  to  be  vscful ;  so  much  so,  that  I  would  have 
taken  a  place  without  salary,  if  people  would  have  allowed  me  to 
Jive  and  dress  after  my  own  fashion.  But  I  had  been  laughed  at 
for  this ;  so  I  shook  the  dust  from  my  feet,  and  left  my  native 
country,  hoping  to  be  better  appreciated  elsewhere.  I  had  pro- 
perty enough  with  me  to  be  able  to  live  a  year  in  idleness; 
namely,  above  forty  louis-d'ors.    When  I  was  a  boy,  and  went  to 
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school,  I  read  in  a  book  a  treatise  entitled  '  The  Superfluities  of 
Life.'  It  was  a  very  ing-enious  exposition  of  St  Paul's  words, 
'  Having  food  and  raiment,  let  us  therewith  be  content.'  This 
made  an  extraordinary  impression  upon  me.  I  had  often  won- 
dered at  the  many  superfluities  which  mankind  make  necessary 
to  themselves,  and  for  which  they  are  content  to  become  slaves. 
The  fewer  wants  and  wishes  men  have,  the  fewer  cares  and  fears, 
the  fewer  vexations.  He  is  the  freest  man  who  depends  the 
least  upon  circumstances,  conveniences,  and  customs.  The  trea- 
tise ended  with  these  words — '  Regard  only  what  is  substantial, 
and  leave  to  fools  the  burdensome  pleasure  of  attending  to  ap- 
pearances.' 

"  I  began  as  a  schoolboy  to  follow  this  advice.  I  performed  my 
duties,  but  denied  myself  all  praise.  I  slept  at  night  upon  two 
chairs  near  my  bed.  I  took  neither  tea  nor  cofl'ee,  neither  beer 
nor  wine — my  drink  was  only  water.  I  did  not  use  the  tenth 
part  of  my  pocket-money  for  myself,  but  bought  with  it  books 
and  maps  for  the  poorer  scholars.  I  rejoiced  when  the  time  came 
for  me  to  go  to  the  university,  for  then  I  should  be  my  own 
master.  I  lived  simply.  People  thought  that  I  w^as  poor ;  but  I 
had  money  in  abundance — enough  to  help  others.  Those  who 
were  richer  than  I  were  loaded  with  debt.  This  simple  mode  of 
life  displeased  many  in  my  native  city.  My  friends  wanted  me 
to  live  better,  but  I  was  content  with  the  cheapest  food.  My 
dress  was  clean,  and  in  the  fashion,  but  very  coarse.  This  was 
called  unbecoming.  I  did  my  duty  to  all,  but  I  paid  no  court  to 
my  superiors.  I  wished  to  be  myself  worthy  of  honour,  and  nofe 
to  obtain  it  through  fine  clothes,  flattery,  and  outward  show. 
I  did  not  smoke ;  I  never  played  at  cards ;  and  therefore  every 
one  thought  me  strange.  I  always  acted  in  accordance  with  my 
opinions ;  was  content  with  little ;  helped  others  with  my  super- 
abundance; was  always  happy;  and  never  ill.  I  wanted  nothing 
but  a  sphere  of  action.  This  I  had  not,  because  I  was  not  like 
other  people.  Miserable  those  who  expect  their  happiness  from 
others ! 

VI. 

THE  VILLAGE  SCHOOLMASTER. 

"I  roamed  about  Germany  for  nearly  three  months,  but  did 
not  succeed  in  finding  any  employment :  everywhere  there  was 
a  ^but.'  How  foolish  people  are,  thought  I,  to  think  ill  of  a 
man  merely  because  he  desires  nothing  but  the  opportunity  of 
making  his  knowledge  useful  to  others !  I  thought  I  should 
be  doing  the  world  and  science  a  great  service,  if  I  went  to 
London  and  offered  to  go  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  to  Senegal ; 
and  if  the  English  refused  my  offer,  I  resolved  to  go  at  my 
own  expense.  With  this  determination  I  bent  my  course  to  the 
north-west. 
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"  One  evening-  I  arrived  very  tired  at  the  inn  of  a  little  town, 
and  while  I  ate  my  frug-al  supper,  I  amused  myself  by  reading- 
the  newspaper.  There  I  found  an  advertisement  for  a  school- 
master in  a  distant  village.  The  salary  was  lifty  guldens  a-year 
[about  £4  English  money],  a  house  and  liring-  free,  and  the 
produce  of  three  acres  of  land.  This  was  just  the  situation  for 
me.  Schoolmaster  ! — what  a  weighty  calling!  jMight  I  not  be 
the  means  of  reformation  to  a  whole  village — the  saviour  of 
thousands  ?  Might  I  not  open  the  way  to  their  improvement  in 
husbandry,  in  morality,  and  in  religion  ?  And  the  pay — it  was 
certainly  small,  but  enough  for  me.  Could  virtue  ever  be  re- 
warded by  money  ?  The  salaries  g*iven  by  the  state  are  in  pro- 
portion to  the  knowledge  required.  A  village  schoolmaster 
requires  but  little  knowledge,  and  has  but  little  work ;  therefore 
the  pay  is  small :  but  a  court  chamberlain,  a  court  fool,  a  public 
singer,  or  dancer,  has  need  of  much  talent ;  therefore  either  of 
these  is  paid  more  than  all  the  schoolmasters  in  the  country  put 
tog-ether. 

"  I  applied  for  the  situation ;  my  certificates  were  examined ; 
and  I  was  believed  to  be  a  boisterous,  runaway  student.  This  I 
let  pass.  There  was  nothing-  said  ag-ainst  my  knowledge  of 
arithmetic  and  singing- :  nevertheless  difficulties  arose ;  and  I 
could  not  blame  the  g-entleman  whose  duty  it  was  to  choose  a 
schoolmaster ;  for  I  knew  quite  well  that  it  was  not  usual  for  a 
man  who  spoke  six  or  seven  languages  to  apply  for  so  inferior  a 
situation.  I  believe  I  should  not  have  been  chosen  had  any  other 
candidate  appeared  than  an  old  deaf  tailor,  who  was  of  course 
rejected. 

'  Listen,'  said  the  president  of  the  school-commission  to  me ; 
'  the  place  shall  be  yours  if,  after  a  year's  trial,  we  are  satisfied 
w^ith  your  conduct.'  I  then  received  the  paper  appointing  me 
schoolmaster  provisionally,  and  also  a  letter  of  introduction  to 
Mr  Pflock,  the  cure  of  Hard,  who  was  ordered  to  introduce  me 
in  the  villag-e. 

"  I  was  as  happy  as  a  king- — if  king-s  ever  are  happy — and  I 
hastened  to  Hard.  I  found  my  abode  a  dilapidated  hut,  and  dirty 
as  a  stable  ;  every  window  half  pasted  up  with  paper,  and  my  sit- 
ting-room very  dark,  and  without  a  stove  in  it.  The  only  stove 
was  in  the  schoolroom,  in  which  apartment  sixty-five  children 
assembled  daily.  The  garden  was  full  of  rubbish,  and  the  three 
acres  of  land  were  overgrown  with  weeds.  The  cure  received  me 
with  an  austere  face ;  gave  me  some  wholesome  precepts ;  and 
introduced  me  on  the  following  Sunday  afternoon  to  his  con- 
g-regarion,  with  many  admonitions  to  the  school  children.  This 
cure  was  a  zealous  and  orthodox  man,  who  thundered  every 
Sunday  with  a  powerful  voice  ag-ainst  all  unbelievers.  On  week 
days,  and  in  common  life,  he  troubled  himself  but  little  about 
the  welfare  of  his  flock,  and  was  content  if  his  kitchen  were 
well  attended  to,  and  if  he  were  invited  to  all  marriag-e  and 
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baptismal  feasts.  The  villag-ers  were  poor,  and  almost  savage ; 
there  was  no  lack  of  quarrelling-,  lig-hting:,  and  lawsuits  ;  every 
peasant  was  deep  in  debt ;  the  soil  w^as  hardly  cultivated ;  and 
the  cattle  very  miserably  manag-ed.  The  maj^or  was  the  richest 
person  in  the  villag-e,  for  he  was  also  the  landlord  of  the  only 
inn  ;  and  he  who  did  not  drink  enoug-h  of  beer,  was  sure  to  be 
punished  in  some  way  or  another.  The  external  appearance 
of  the  villag-e,  the  rows  of  miserable  huts,  the  interiors  of 
which  were  dirty  and  disgusting,  the  coarse  manners  of  the 
peasants  and  their  vrives,  the  rudeness  of  the  children,  and 
their  ragged  dirty  clothing — all  told  me  that  this  Avas  such  a 
calling  as  I  had  desired ;  that  here  I  had  the  opportunity  of 
doing  good  ;  and  I  danced  in  my  little  room  for  joy  till  the  whole 
house  shook. 

"  The  school  funds  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  very  low,  and  I 
set  about  repairing  the  schoolhouse  at  my  own  cost.  I  had  the 
Avindows  mended,  the  rooms  whitewashed,  the  floors  cleaned,  and 
the  tables,  benches,  and  doors  well  scoured.  I  boug-ht  linen  for 
my  bed,  and  had  a  mattress  made  of  moss.  I  dug  my  garden, 
divided  it  into  beds,  planted  vegetables,  and  sowed  my  three 
acres  with  corn,  I  kept  a  goat,  which  gave  milk  enough  for  my 
wants,  and  which  grazed  on  the  common  during  the  day,  and  at 
night  was  lodged  in  the  stable.  I  was  soon  quite  comfortable 
in  my  new  abode.  Even  the  cure's  house  was  not  so  clean  as 
mine.  The  people  all  wondered  at  my  being  so  neat,  and  jet  so 
poor ;  and  I  wondered  at  their  dirtiness  and  ignorance. 


VII. 

THE  BEGINNING  OF  THE  REFORMATION. 

"  As  soon  as  I  had  settled  mj^self  comfortably  in  my  now  pretty 
abode,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  school  children.  These  were 
more  like  a  herd  of  swine  than  like  rational  creatures.  I  began 
by  accustoming  them  to  shake  hands  with  me  when  they  entered 
the  schoolroom ;  and  whoever  came  unwashed,  Avas  sent  to  the 
brook  ;  for  I  insisted  upon  their  feet,  as  well  as  their  hands  and 
face,  being  clean,  and  also  upon  their  hair  being  combed.  They 
laughed  at  me ;  but  1  begged  the  cure  to  stand  by  me,  and  I 
asked  him  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  advantages  of  cleanliness. 
'  That  does  not  belong  to  religion,  Mr  Schoolmaster,'  said  he ; 
'  go  and  attend  to  your  business.'  However,  by  dint  of  perse- 
verance, I  succeeded  in  my  efforts. 

"  The  clothing  Avas  next  to  be  attended  to.  The  children  Avere 
dressed  in  ragged  garments  :  this  I  could  not  change,  but  I  Avas 
determined  that  they  should  be  clean ;  and  I  promrsed  a  reward 
to  those  Avhose  clothes  Avere  the  cleanest  at  the  end  of  the  Aveek. 
I  distributed  needles,  pins,  pocket-knives,  scissors,  and  other 
trifles,  which  I  bought  Avholesale  at  the  yearly  fair  in  the  neigli- 
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bouring"  town,  and  each  received  some  reward  for  being  tidy  and 
clean.  The  cure'  and  mayor,  and  in  fact  all  the  villagers,  laughed 
at  me  ;  but  I  resolutely  prosecuted  my  plans.  We  must  tirst 
civilise  the  habits  of  men  before  we  can  succeed  in  educating- 
them.  With  the  help  of  these  rewards  I  succeeded ;  and  before  a 
year  passed,  the  children  were  cleaner  than  their  parents.  Then 
the  elder  people  began  to  be  ashamed,  for  their  children's  neat- 
ness was  a  reproach  to  them.  When  I  went  through  the  village, 
the  young'  ones  would  leave  their  games  in  order  to  greet  me. 
All  loved  me.  They  feared  my  censure,  liked  my  gifts  to  them, 
and,  above  all,  were  pleased  with  the  stories  I  related  for  their 
amusement. 

"  All  the  villag-e  talked  of  my  generosity ;  and  certainly  I  had 
spent  much  more  than  my  fifty  guldens  during-  my  first  year  at 
Hard.  Two  of  the  poorest  little  children  were  clothed  at  my 
expense  ;  and  all  this  was  thought  by  the  people  to  be  done  by 
unnatural  means.  A  schoolmaster  in  the  country  was  generally 
the  poorest  amongst  many  poor :  no  man  with  any  property 
would  have  become  a  schoolmaster. 

'•  My  predecessors  had  received  presents  and  money  from  the 
parents  :  I  g-ave  more  away  than  all  the  parents  put  together. 
They  knew  not  what  to  make  of  me.  They  said  that  I  was  a 
thief,  who  had  come  to  live  here  upon  stolen  money.  Meanwhile 
the  cure  gave  the  president  the  highest  certificate  of  me,  annex- 
ing* some  remarks  on  my  presents  to  the  scholars  ;  but  as  to  give 
is  not  forbidden  in  the  ten  commandments,  nothing  was  said, 
and  I  was  at  last  elected  schoolmaster  for  life. 


VIII. 

PROGRESS  OF  THE  REFOR3IATI0N. 

''  Now  that  I  was  settled  in  office,  my  work  became  lighter 
to  me.  I  divided  my  pupils  into  classes,  and  made  the  "elder 
ones  teachers  to  the  younger;  and  thus  all  improved  quickly. 
I  bought  yarn  and  knitting-needles  for  the  little  girls,  taught 
them  to  knit,  and  gave  them  Avhatever  they  made  for  themselves. 
The  parents  were  pleased  wath  us ;  and  I  paid  a  poor  woman 
in  the  village  half  my  salary  for  instructing  the  girls  in  all 
kinds  of  female  work.  Before  another  year  had  passed,  rags 
had  disappeared  from  the  schoolroom ;  though  in  some  of  the 
children  the  love  of  dirtiness,  inherited  from  their  parents, 
seemed  unconquerable. 

"  Meanwhile  the  young  men  rapidly  improved.  I  read  aloud 
to  them,  and  related  stories ;  and  an  hour  spent  in  this  way  was 
the  reward  for  all  who  had  been  diligent.  It  is  incredible  with 
what  curiosity  they  all  pressed  around  me  when,  on  a  Sundav 
afternoon,  I  appointed  them  to  meet  me  at  my  house,  in  the 
wood,  or  in  the  meadows :  all  quitted  their  games ;  and  even 
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those  who  had  long"  ag-o  left  school,  repaired  thither.  I  gave 
them  a  moral  enveloped  in  a  story ;  and  while  they  thought  they 
were  simply  amusing-  themselves,  I  undermined  their  prejudices, 
wakened  their  moral  feelings,  and  increased  their  knowledge  of 
the  world. 

"  The  singing  lessons  did  not  cause  less  enjoyment.  There  were 
many  of  my  pupils  who  had  good  voices.  The  singing-master  in 
the  next  town  assisted  me,  and  they  speedily  improved.  But  I 
could  do  nothing  with  regard  to  the  singing  at  church,  for  all  the 
elders  of  the  congregation  delighted  in  singing  as  loud  as  pos- 
sible. I  begged  the  cure  to  tell  his  flock  that  it  would  be  much 
more  agreeable  if  they  did  not  roar  at  church. 

'  What  does  that  mean  1 '  said  he.  '  I  allow  every  one  to  cry 
to  God  as  loud  as  he  likes :  lukewarm  singing  makes  lukewarm 
religion.' 

''  He  told  the  peasants  and  their  wives  of  my  uncliristian  re- 
quest, and  they  sang  louder  than  ever.  I  now  felt  that  I  must  be 
more  circumspect,  for  I  saw plainl}'- that  I  was  not  liked;  and  that 
the  washing,  sewing,  knitting,  and  singing,  were  looked  upon  as 
pernicious  innovations ;  and  that  the  cure  and  mayor  fostered  the 
dislike  of  the  people — the  former  because  I  was  not  sufficiently 
submissive  to  his  will ;  and  the  latter  because  I  never  spent  a 

froschen  at  his  inn,  and  because  I  amused  the  young  men  on  a 
unday,  instead  of  letting  them  drink  at  his  alehouse.  Perhaps 
I  should  have  been  even  more  disliked,  had  not  the  youths, 
maidens,  and  children,  shown  great  affection  for  me ;  these  hin- 
dered many  from  injuring  me,  and  from  them  I  received  warning 
when  anything  was  designed  against  me. 

''A  rumour  was  now  spread  by  the  women  of  Hard,  which 
everywhere  found  credence,  and  which  caused  me  to  be  feared  by 
all.     They  said  that  I  was  a  sorcerer,  or  something  of  that  kind. 
When  a  cow  gave  blue  milk,  or  when  anything  was  stolen  or 
lost,  people  came  to  me,  and  begged  me  to  tell  them,  by  means  of 
the  cards,  who  or  what  had  caused  these  events.   They  attributed 
the  good  condition  of  my  three  acres   to   supernatural  means, 
though  they  saw  me  weeding  and  digging  the  land.     I  saw  that  ^ 
the  old  people  were  not  to  be  disabused  of  this  idea :  my  only 
hope  rested  in  the  children,  who  had  begun  to  value  the  trouble  ' 
I  had  taken  with  them.     About  five  years  after  I  came  to  Hard,  , 
the  cure,  who  had  always  opposed  me  in  everything,  came  to  me  : 
one  morning,  and,  after  flattering  me,  offered  me  his  cook  in 
marriage.     I  refused,  perhaps  too  indignantly ;  and  he,  in  re-  ■ 
venge,  wrote  to  the  president,  accusing  me  of  practices  of  the  , 
worst  kind.     I  defended  myself,  and  with  such  success,  that  the 
cure's  conduct  was  inquired  into,  and  he  was  found  guilty  of  the 
very  crimes  he  had  imputed  to  me.     He  was  dismissed,  and  an- 
other cure,  of  the  name  of  Bode,  took  his  place.     He  was  quite 
a  different  man  to  his  predecessor ;  pious,  gentle,  and  charitable. 
He  supported  me  in  all  myefforts,  and  tried  to  improve  his  flock ; 
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but  his  sermons  were  not  liked.  The  people  said  he  \ras  not  cf 
the  true  relig-ion ;  for  he  did  not  preach  incomprehensibilities,  as 
the  cure  Pflock  had  done.  They  praised  the  latter,  lamented 
his  loss,  and  said  that  there  would  never  be  such  another  man 
in  Hard. 

IX, 

THE  COLONY. 

"Just  at  this  time  a  certain  Baron  Zebra  arrived  at  Hard.  He 
had  just  come  into  possession  of  a  larg-e  and  beautiful  wood,  con- 
sisting of  beech,  oak,  and  birch-trees,  which  lay  in  the  parish  of 
Hard,  and  which  he  wished  to  sell,  because  he  lived  at  a  great 
distance.  The  government  refused  to  buy  it,  because  no  wood 
was  requu'ed  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  there  was  no  navigable 
river  near  by  which  timber  could  be  conveyed  to  a  distance. 
The  baron  offered  it  to  the  people  of  Hard,  as  the  wood  lay  very 
conveniently  for  them ;  but  they  were  very  poor,  and  had  wood 
enough ;  besides,  if  by  any  chance  their  stock  failed,  they  made 
no  scruple  of  stealing  it  from  the  baron.  They  therefore  refused 
to  buy  it,  unless  he  would  lower  the  price  from  nine  to  live 
thousand  guldens. 

"The  baron  wished  for  advice  on  the' subject;  and  the  cure' 
recommended  him  to  speak  to  me,  as  I  understood  the  affairs 
of  the  village  better  than  any  one  else.  He  came  to  me ;  and 
it  suddenly  occurred  to  me  to  buy  it  myself.  '  My  plan  was 
ready  directly.  The  baron  said  he  would  take  six  thousand 
guldens  for  it,  if  I  could  procure  purchasers.  I  explained  to 
him  that  I  wished  to  buy  the  wood  upon  speculation,  and  that  I 
would  pay  him  half  the  sum  down,  if  he  would  allow  the  other 
half  to  remain,  for  which  I  would  pay  interest.  He  looked 
round  my  schoolroom,  and  then  stared  at  me  with  surprise :  he, 
however,  agreed  to  my  proposition,  and  the  terms  of  purchase 
"were  legally  drawn  up.  I  took  the  eight  thousand  guldens  from 
the  bank,  the  interest  of  which  the  orphan  daughter  of  my  guardian 
had  hitherto  received,  paid  for  her  education  out  of  my  income, 
and  gave  the  baron  the  sum  agreed  upon. 

"  The  people  talked  loudly  enough  now.  No  one  doubted  my 
being  in  possession  of  unheard-of  riches ;  but  the  old  people 
laughed  at  my  speculation.  I  let  them  laugh.  I  procured  the 
necessary  impfements,  built  a  large  kiln,  had  the  wood  cut  down, 
and  every  piece  converted  into  ashes.  I  had  meditated  great 
designs. 

"  My  best  friend  in  Hard  was  a  young  and  poor  peasant 
named  Lebrecht,  whom  I  had  often  assisted  in  the  manaa'ement 
of  his  children,  and  1  handed  over  my  school  to  him.  He  was 
confirmed  in  the  situation  by  the  school-commission ;  and  I, 
only  reserving  to  myself  the  privilege  of  relating  stories  as 
formerly,  left  the  schoolhouse;  and  built  myself  a  hut  in  the 
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wood,  in  order  to  be  near  my  workmen.  They  also  built 
huts  there ;  and  we  lived  very  much  like  American  backwoods- 
men. The  peasants  shook  their  heads  at  my  foolish  under- 
taking-. One  acre  after  another  of  wood  was  changed  into 
ashes;  and  in  a  twelvemonth  some  hundred  acres  were  laid 
bare.  The  potash  thus  procured  found  a  ready  sale,  and  was 
sent  far  and  wide.  From  the  produce  of  half  the  forest  I  g-ained 
enoug-h  to  pay  the  remainder  of  the  purchase -money;  and 
besides  possessing-  the  land,  I  had  now  a  larg-e  capital  in  my 
hands. 

"  I  built  a  small  house  upon  my  land,  with  stabling-  and  barns^ 
bought  cattle,  laid  the  g-round  out  in  fields  and  meadows,  and 
carried  on  farming  as  well  as  my  potash  manufactory.  I  dis- 
covered not  far  from  my  house  a  mineral  spring- ;  and  as  there 
were  no  baths  near  Hard,  I  built  an  inn,  and  published  in  all  the 
newspapers  the  medicinal  properties  of  the  v/aters,  the  beauty  of 
the  neighbourhood,  and  the  accommodation  for  visitors.  Many 
people  came  ;  and  in  a  year  or  two  I  was  obliged  to  add  a  wing 
to  the  hotel. 

"  I  gave  the  management  of  the  baths  to  an  honest  and  dili- 
gent family.  My  capital  increased  rapidly.  I  divided  three 
hundred  acres  into  several  parts,  and  built  dwellings ;  for  I 
had  wood  and  limestone  in  abundance ;  and  as  soon  as  a  house 
was  ready,  I  placed  a  farmer  therein.  I  chose  those  who  were 
skilful  in  their  business,  and  made  the  leases  as  advantageous  to 
my  tenants  as  possible.  I  became,  in  fact,  the  lawgiver  to  my 
colonists.  These  found  so  much  advantage  in  settling  on  my 
land,  that  they  would  not  willingly  disobey  me ;  and  my  un- 
yielding severity  towards  certain  faults  soon  banished  them  from 
my  empire,  for  all  feared  my  displeasure.  Look  there,  dear 
Rodern ;  all  those  buildings  behind  us  on  the  hill,  fourteen  in 
number,  are  the  extent  of  my  colony. 


X. 

ELEVATION  OF  RANK. 

"Among  the  strangers  who  yearly  visited  the  baths  were  many 
of  high  rank,  with  whom  I  became  acquainted.  Had  I  been 
dressed  as  thej^  were,  my  knowledge  would  not  have  attracted 
any  attention  ;  but  in  my  peasant's  frock,  I  appeared  to  them  a 
very  clever  and  admirable  man.  I  was  supposed  to  be  enor- 
mously rich ;  and  after  the  death  of  the  old  village  maj'or,  was 
named  his  successor.  In  fact  my  elevation  of  rank  gave  me 
as  much  joy  as  being  chosen  governor  or  minister  of  state 
would  have  done  in  f  jrmer  days.  Now  I  had  attained  my  pur- 
pose, and  my  wishes  wei-e  accomplished.  I  knew  the  ingrati- 
tude of  the  inhabitants  of  Hard,  What  else  could  be  expected 
from  such  idle,  mean-spirited,  ignorant  j^eople  ?     I  must  have 
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made  them  human,  before  I  could  expect  noble  feelings  from 
them. 

"  I  carried  on  my  desig-n,  assisted  by  the  cure  Bode  and  the 
schoolmaster  Lebrecht.  I  continued  my  conversations  with  the 
youths  of  the  villag'e.  I  knew,  from  eight  years'  experience,  all 
the  sources  of  evil  in  the  place,  and  I  tried  to  stay  them.  One 
of  the  most  important  was  the  love  of  going"  to  law.  I  made  my- 
self their  attorney.  I  examined  all  the  claims  of  the  peasants, 
put  an  end  to  their  quarrels  by  means  of  friendly  advice,  and 
from  that  time  all  the  law-loving'  peasants  came  to  me  as  judge. 
I  was  now  so  placed  as  to  adjust  all  matters,  and  to  frustrate  all 
the  endeavours  of  the  country  lawyers  to  produce  quarrels.  This 
was  an  unspeakably  great  advantage  to  the  village.  But,  in 
the  midst  of  all  this,  something  happened  of  which  I  had  often 
thought,  but  had  never  yet  experienced — something  which  for 
some  time  turned  my  brain,  and  put  all  plans  of  reformation 
out  of  my  head. 

'- 1  vras  going  one  day  with  a  load  of  potash  to  Berg,  a  market- 
town,  about  six  miles  distant,  and  where  my  agent  lived.  I 
had  laid  a  sack  of  beans  on  the  top  of  the  load,  and  just  as 
I  entered  Berg,  it  fell  off.  A  boy  who  was  passing  saw  the 
sack  lying'  in  the  road,  told  me  of  my  loss,  and  I  took  it  upon 
my  back,  in  order  to  carry  it  to  the  wagon.  Just  at  this  moment 
a  pretty  town-clad  maiden  passed  me,  and  as  I  looked  at  her,  a 
strange  feeling  came  over  me.  My  hat  had  fallen  off,  and  having* 
the  sack  on  my  back,  I  could  not  stoop  to  pick  it  up.  She  saw 
my  dilemma,  and  kindly  taking  it  up,  gave  it  me.  Whether  I 
thanked  her  or  not,  I  do  not  even  now  know,  but  I  followed  my 
wa«-on  into  the  town  as  if  in  a  dream  :  I  could  not  forget  her 
smile. 

"  I  had  a  little  bedroom  at  my  agent's  house  always  ready  for 
me,'for  I  was  often  obliged  to  remain  all  night  at  Berg.  This 
day,  however,  I  had  finished  my  business  early,  and  had  intended 
to  return  home  ;  but  I  could  not  resist  remaining  at  Berg,  in  the 
hope  of  seeing'  the  maiden  again.  I  could  not  quit  the  window, 
and  stood  gazing  into  the  street,  until  I  was  called  to  dinner. 
To  my  surprise,  on  joining  the  family  at  table,  I  found  the 
maiden  there.  I  sat  in  the  place  of  honour,  as  usual,  and  she 
was  opposite  me.  I  could  not  eat.  I  saw  only  her  black  eyes 
instead  of  my  food.  '  Who  is  your  visitor  ?*'  said  I  to  my 
friend  after  she  was  gone.  '  It  is  a  poor  girl  that  my  sister, 
the  cure's  wife,  has  educated,'  replied  my  agent's  wife.  '  My 
brother-in-law  is  just  dead,  and  as  my  sister  is  going  to  leave 
the  vicarage,  she  sent  this  girl  to  me  for  a  short  time.'  This 
answer  pleased  me  much ;  but  no  part  of  it  more  than  the 
word  jJoor.  '  Tlien  I  may  hope,'  thought  I.  I  Avas  not  poor, 
nor  very  ugly,  and  only  two-and-thirty  years  old  ;  but  I  was  a 
potash  manufacturer,  and  she  an  elegant  city  maiden.  My  spirit 
was  troubled. 
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^'  Soon  after,  in  passing*  by  the  kitchen,  I  saw  the  maiden  busy 
at  the  fire.  Her  kitchen  apron  made  her  more  lovely  than  ever. 
My  courage  returned.  In  the  evening  I  heard  the  sound  of  music 
as  I  sat  in  my  own  room :  it  was  she  playing  on  a  miserable 
pianoforte.  I  entered  the  room  whence  the  sounds  came  :  she 
was  alone,  and  her  face  became  crimson  when  she  saw  me.  I 
begged  leave  to  tune  the  piano  for  her;  and  after  I  had  done 
this,  she  played  to  me.  Never  had  music  so  delighted  me.  She 
showed  great  taste  and  capability,  and  I  felt  as  if  in  heaven.  She 
was  surprised  that  I  knew  anything  of  music,  and  that  my  lan- 
guage was  not  that  of  a  common  countryman.  'Are  all  the 
peasants  in  your  neighbourhood  as  well  educated  as  yourself, 
sir?'  asked  she  smilingly;  at  which  I  smiled  in  return.  I  pro- 
posed a  walk,  and  she  consented.  She  looked  more  beautiful 
now ;  for  the  air  changed  the  paleness  and  sorrowful  expression 
of  her  features  into  cheerfulness,  and  almost  merriment.  We  sat 
together  at  supper,  and  afterwards  spent  an  hour  pleasantly  at 
the  piano. 

"  I  could  not  close  my  eyes  that  night.  I  remained  the  next 
day  at  Berg.  I  felt  confused  and  embarrassed  :  my  heart  ached : 
and  the  third  day,  when  I  returned  to  Hard,  I  was  really  ill. 


XL 

THE  SANCTiriCATION  OF  THE  WORK. 

"All  my  business  was  now  at  a  stand;  at  least  my  zeal  was 
gone,  for  I  thought  of  nothing  but  adorning  my  house.  I 
bought  an  excellent  piano,  and  made  many  additions  to  my 
furniture.  The  next  week,  when  I  went  with  my  potash  to 
Berg,  I  dressed  myself  more  carefully ;  and  when  I  saw  the 
church  spire  of  the  town,  my  heart  beat  violently.  My  agent 
and  his  wife  received  me  kindly,  as  usual,  and  the  maiden 
greeted  me  as  an  old  acquaintance :  from  her  blushes,  I  thought 
she  was  glad  to  see  me.  The  piano  was  opened,  and  I  whispered 
to  her  that  I  had  bought  an  excellent  one,  and  should  like  much 
to  hear  her  play  upon  it.  I  dared  not  say  more.  We  walked 
together,  and  talked  on  every  subject  but  one.  I  passed  another 
sleepless  night,  stayed  the  next  day,  and  when  I  bade  her  adieu, 
she  said,  'Shall  we  see  you  again  next  week?'  I  promised  to 
visit  Berg  the  following  "Thursday,  and  left,  reproaching  myself 
that  I  had  not  had  courage  to  say  more.  I  wandered  through 
my  colony  at  Hard  ;  I  considered  all  I  had  done ;  but  nothing 
pleased  me.  I  could  not  contentedly  say  that  all  I  had  done  was 
good :  there  was  something  wanting — the  consecration  of  my 
work  by  beauty  and  love. 

"  I  went  to  Berg  as  I  had  promised,  and  the  kindness  of  my 
reception  gave  me  courage.  During  our  walk,  I  told  her  how 
long  the  time  had  appeared  since  my  last  visit,  and  how  much  I 
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had  longed  to  see  her  ag-ain.  She  answered  innocently  that  she 
was  always  g-lad  to  see  me;  that  she  was  lonely  there;  and 
found  no  sympathy  from  those  around  her.  I  drew  her  arm 
within  mine,  and  there  was  a  long-  silence;  for  I  had  overstepped 
the  boundaries  of  custom.  She  withdrew  her  arm  ;  and  I  said 
trembling'ly,  ^  How  can  people  be  unsympathising"  towards 
youV  I  could  say  no  more:  we  returned  to  the  house;  and  I 
invited  my  ag-ent  and  his  family  to  pass  a  day  at  Hard.  '  Made- 
moiselle Augfusta  must  also  go  with  us,'  said  he ;  '■  she  g-oes 
back  next  week  to  my  sister-in-law.'  He  showed  me  the  letter, 
in  which  the  day  for  her  retiu'n  was  fixed.  My  happiness  was 
gone. 

"  In  the  evening",  as  I  sat  by  her  at  the  piano,  I  said,  '  Do  you 
really  leave  us?'  Her  hands  fell  from  the  ke3's  as  she  answered 
in  the  affirmative.  I  was  g-loomy  and  miserable ;  and  when  I 
bade  her  good-night,  I  kissed  her  hand,  and  the  tears  came  into 
my  eyes.  I  remained  at  Berg-  till  Saturday,  when  the  whole 
family  accompanied  me  back  to  Hard.  "When  the  beautiful  g-irl 
sprang-  from  the  coach,  and  trod  my  land,  then  a  change  came 
over  me,  and  I  felt  that  my  work  was  sanctilied  by  beauty  and 
love.  The  strength  and  energy  of  man  can  do  much  in  the 
world.  Woman  sanctifies  all  his  efforts  by  love.  She  wakes  in 
him  the  sense  of  the  beautiful,  and  crowns  him  with  the  victor's 
wreath  of  domestic  hajDpiness. 


xn. 

THE  GREAT  DAV  OF  REJOICING. 

• 

"  My  guests  took  up  their  abode  in  the  new  hotel,  and  I  gave 
orders  that  they  should  be  made  as  comfortable  as  possible.  The 
agent's  wife  made  many  comments  on  my  house,  and  wanted  to 
know  why  I  did  not  live  more  luxuriously.  '  I  could  do  so  as 
well  as  others,'  said  I,  not  without  a  little  vanity ;  '  but  I  do  not 
want  luxuries  to  make  me  happy.  I  will  do  without  them,  in 
order  to  have  enough  to  give  to  those  who  are  in  want.'  My 
agent  shook  his  head,  and  said,  '  You  are  a  wonderful  man ! ' 
The  maiden  looked  at  me  M'ith  sympathising-  eyes,  and  was  the 
only  one  who  defended  me.  '  Who  wants  luxuries  where  perfect 
neatness  reigns?'  said  she.  'Does  the  possession  of  mahogany 
tables,  china  cups,  or  silver  spoons,  add  one  mite  to  our  happiness?' 
I  led  my  defender  to  the  piano  ;  I  showed  her  various  valuable 
little  trifles;  and  at  last  conducted  her  into  my  garden.  She 
looked  round  with  delight,  and  exclaimed,  '  How  beautiful  it  is 
here  ! '  'And  will  you  leave  all  this?'  said  I.  '  Do  you  think 
it  will  be  as  beautiful  when  you  are  gone?'  She  was  silent. 
'Stay  hei*e,'  continued  I;  'you  are  loved  here  more  than  you 
will  be  anywhere  else.'  Tears  filled  her  eyes  :  she  looked  at  me. 
'  Stay/  repeated  I ;  'for  without  you  I  cannot  be  happy.'     She 
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saw  my  ag-itation,  and  answered,  '  I  would  w^illingly  remain 
here.  Here  is  true  happiness  ! '  '  Share  it  then  with  me/  cried 
I,  'You  are  an  orphan,  and  there  is  no  one  to  oppose  your 
giving"  your  hand  and  heart  to  me.'  '  Truly  I  have  no  jjarents ; 
i  am  very  poor  ;  hut  what  I  have  promised  I  will  fulfil.  I  will 
take  no  important  step  without  the  consent  of  my  kind  foster- 
mother,  and  also  of  one  man  whom  I  honour  above  all  on  the 
earth.'  'Who  is  that  man?'  asked  I  anxiously.  'The  noblest 
in  the  world.  My  father  died  miserably,  and  had,  by  his  in- 
discretion, made  this  man  unhappy.  1  was  forsaken  by  all, 
but  this  young-  man  took  pity  on  me.  He  chose  me  a  guar- 
dian, and  spent  the  little  he  had  upon  my  education.  I  honour 
him  as  a  father.  He  kept  his  residence  secret  from  me,  but  my 
guardian  knew  where  he  was.  I  wrote  two  letters  to  thank  him 
for  all  he  had  done,  but  I  have  received  no  answer.  I  will  do 
nothing  without  his  consent.'  '  A^'hat  is  his  name  1  I  will  seek 
him,  even  if  he  be  in  America.'  '  Engelbert ! '  she  replied.  I  lost 
my  speech;  but  at  last  I  stammered,  'Are  joii  Augusta  Lenz?' 
'  Yes,'  she  replied  v-ith  much  surprise.  I  took  her  hand,  led 
her  to  my  desk,  and  showed  her  her  two  letters.  '  How  did  you 
obtain  these  letters?'  she  asked.  'I  am  Engelbert,  and  your 
father  was  my  guardian,'  I  replied.  She  sank  on  her  knees  at 
my  feet,  kissed  my  hand,  and  would  not  let  me  raise  her  up.  '  Let 
me  lie  here,'  said  she  ;  '  I  have  often  wished  to  thank  my  bene- 
factor.' 'Will  you  leave  meV  said  I.  'Nobody  but  you  has  a 
right  to  control  me,'  she  replied.  '  What  you  command  is  my 
will.'  '  And  if  I  command  nothing — if  I  were  not  Engelbert, 
and  if  Engelbert  opposed  us,  would  you  leave  me  ?'  She  turned 
her  face  to  mine.  It  was  the  happiest  moment  of  my  life,  for  .we 
were  now  betrothed. 

"  The  agent  and  his  wife  were  astonished  when  they  heard 
all  this.  'There  is  more  than  one  Engelbert  in  the  world,' 
said  they :  '  we  should  never  have  dreamt  of  this.'  '  If  I  had 
heard  your  name  at  Berg,'  said  Augusta,  '  I  should  have 
discovered  you  long  ago;  but  you  were  only  called  "Mayor" 
there.' 

"  I  took  her  through  my  colony,  I  related  the  history  of  my 
life,  explained  to  her  all  my  intentions,  and  confided  to  her  all 
my  thoughts.  I  declared  she  should  not  again  leave  Hard  ;  and 
the  cure  Bode  published  the  banns  in  the  church  next  day. 
Augusta  wrote  to  the  cure's  widow  who  had  brought  her  up ; 
and  I  added  a  few  lines  to  her  letter,  saying  that  the  sum  should 
be  paid  as  usual  till  her  death.  Augusta  remained  at  the  hotel. 
There  was  much  to  be  done  in  my  house,  and  she  arranged  every- 
thing according  to  her  own  taste.  The  following  Sunday  she 
entered  my  room,  dressed  in  peasant's  clothing*.  She  had  laid 
aside  her  city  elegancies,  and  appeared  in  the  costume  of  a 
country  maiden.  A  fortnight  after,  the  cure  joined  our  hands 
at  the  altar. 
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XIII. 

A  FORTUNATE  MISFORTUNE. 

"  Aug'usta  now  relieved  me  of  my  household  cares,  and  I  de- 
voted my  time  to  the  business  of  the  villag-e.  We  had  been 
married  about  two  years,  when  one  night,  arising'  from  careless- 
ness in  a  house,  the  whole  village  fell  a  prey  to  the  flames.  All 
help  was  vain.  The  peasants  stood  looking  on,  stupilied  and 
unable  to  move,  while  people  from  the  neighbouring  villages 
hastened  to  our  aid. 

"  Only  a  few  buildings  remained.  It  was  a  great  misfortune. 
The  government  hardly  helped  us  at  all ;  but  still  I  hoped  that 
good  would  arise  out  of  this  evil.  I  wrote  to  the  government 
respecting  the  rebuilding  of  the  village,  and  represented  the 
possibility  of  avoiding  such  misfortunes  in  future,  by  obliging- 
each  landowner  to  build  his  house  in  the  centre  of  his  property. 
This  could  easily  be  done ;  and  it  was  decided  that  the  owners 
should  exchange  their  land  one  with  another,  till  that  of  each 
lay  compact. 

"The  government  sent  commissioners  to  examine  the  case, 
and  my  proposition  met  with  their  approbation.  But  these  ex- 
changes were  not  made  without  trouble ;  and,  after  all  was 
arranged,  wood  for  building  was  wanting.  There  was  none  to 
be  had  for  many  miles ;  and  now  every  one  grumbled  at  not 
having  bought  the  baron's  wood  ten  years  ago.  I  let  what  wood 
remained  be  cut  down,  and  sold  it  at  a  very  low  price.  I  did  not 
require  ready  money,  but  allowed  two  years'  credit.  I  advanced 
a  certain  sum  upon  every  house  ;  the  government  did  the  same  ; 
and  I  collected  subscriptions  from  the  bathing  visitors  for  the 
poorest  of  the  peasants. 

'•  In  a  twelvemonth  the  village  was  rebuilt,  the  houses  apart 
from  each  other  as  you  see  :  the  bakehouses  were  separated  from 
the  dwelling's ;  and  close  to  every  house  is  a  well.  I  had  a  canal 
dug',  and  turned  the  waters  of  the  various  brooks  therein,  and 
thereby  watered  the  waste  lands  and  meadows,  and  thus  in- 
creased the  pasturag'e.  The  gardens  and  fields  were  well  manured 
and  attended  to ;  for  the  owners  were  always  on  the  spot,  and 
did  not  need  going  here  and  there  to  look  after  their  labourers. 
All  were  obliged  to  be  economical,  and  the  village  inn  was  but 
little  frequented.  I  forbade  the  landlord  of  my  hotel  to  let  the 
peasants  have  either  wine  or  beer.  The  widow  of  the  mayor, 
who  still  kept  the  old  alehouse,  was  more  angry  with  me  than 
ever;  but  I  attained  my  end.  Had  she  followed  my  advice, 
she  might  have  done  well  in  the  world;  for  my  hotel  was  gene- 
rally so  full,  that  many  guests  had  to  seek  rooms  elsewhere  ]  and 
I  would  have  assisted  her,  had  she  not  continued  violent  in  her 
wrath  against  me. 

"  Now,  certainly,  a  great  numiber  of  the  inhabitants  are  in  debt 
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to  me,  but  still  they  have  paid  off  many  of  their  old  dehts  to  each 
other.  Our  village  is  now  the  most  flourishing"  in  the  whole 
country.  We  have  no  more  lawsuits.  Many  of  my  former  pupils 
are  now  fathers  and  mothers,  and  order  and  neatness  reign  in 
every  house.  I  assemble  all  the  peasants  yearly ;  and  those  who 
have  kept  their  houses,  stables,  clothes,  &c.  in  the  greatest  order, 
and  who  have  been  most  diligent  in  their  husbandry,  and  most 
correct  in  their  conduct,  I  release  from  the  interest  of  the  money 
I  lent  them.  The  three  lirst  peasants  who  could  pay  their  debt 
to  me,  I  excused  entirely." 


XIV. 

SUNDAY  IN  HARD. 


1 


Augusta  interrupted  us  just  here.  She  was  blooming  as  a  rose^ 
her  baby  lay  on  her  arm,  another  little  one  held  her  hand,  and 
the  elder  ones  followed  her.  The  church  bells  sounded  through 
the  valley  ;  we  went  together  to  the  service  of  God ;  the  gentle 
soft  singing  of  the  congregation  was  uncommonly  pleasing  to 
me,  and  the  emotion  which  it  caused  was  increased  by  the 
silver-haired  cure  who  prayed  at  the  altar,  and  afterwards,  with 
a  true  know^ledge  of  mankind,  preached  on  the  relation  of  this  life 
to  that  hereafter. 

After  service  w^as  over,  the  people  collected  under  the  lime- 
trees.     The  mayor  spoke  kindly  to  all,  and,  standing  upon  a 
bench,  read  and  explained  some  government  decrees,  and  ob- 
viated the  objections  which  some  raised  to  them.     He  then  laid 
his  hand  upon  me,  and  said,  "An  old  and  dear  friend  of  my 
youth  is  come  to  visit  me ;   and  as  I  wish  to  give  him  pleasure, 
and  to  show  him  those  young  people  who  have  particularly  dis-  j 
tinguished  themselves  hy  their  good  conduct,  I  invite  them  to  a  i 
dance  and  supper  at  my  house  this  evening."     He  then  read  a  \ 
long  list  of  names  from  a  sheet  of  paper.  ] 

A  general  smile  appeared  on  the  faces  of  the  villagers  as  they 
went  away.  The  cure,  a  kind,  good-tempered,  lively  man,  the 
schoolmaster  Lebrecht,  and  his  wife,  and  the  physician,  accom- 
panied us  to  the  hotel,  where  dinner  was  prepared  for  us.  I 
enjoyed  myself  amongst  these  excellent  people ;  and  I  can  never 
forget  this  dinner,  nor  the  concert  w^hich  followed  it.  Twenty-  • 
four  men,  women,  and  children,  sang  the  choruses  of  Haydn, 
Handel,  and  Grann,  with  as  much  taste  and  correctness  as  I 
had  ever  heard  at  any  concert  in  the  city.  Engelbert,  Augusta, 
and  their  elder  boys,  joined  the  singers.  The  bath-house  garden 
was  the  concert-room  ;  and  no  spot  could  have  been  better  chosen,  , 
for  the  distant  wall  of  rocks  sent  back  a  mag'ic  sound,  and  the 
evening  sun  shed  its  golden  rays  over  all.  I  was  touched,  and 
my  tears  flowed. 

'"  And  one  man  has  done  all  this ! "  thought  I ;  "  and  this  man, 
surrounded  by  a  world  of  his  own  creation,  stands  there  as  humble 
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and  unassuming-  as  the  peasants  around  him."  I  could  not  resist, 
■when  the  concert  was  over,  pressing-  him  to  my  bosom,  and  ex- 
chiiraing,  '•  Thou  art  one  of  the  greatest  on  the  earth,  even  in  thy 
labourer's  frock ! "  I  now  accompanied  the  party  to  the  bath- 
house, and  danced  with  Augusta,  and  afterwards  with  many  of 
the  Hard  maidens.  Augusta  had  been  the  dancing-mistress  to- 
the  whole  village ;  and  the  good  cure'  walked  amongst  the  com- 
pany, like  a  father  amongst  his  children.  We  sat  down  to 
supper  as  chance  directed  :  a  young  peasant  girl  was  my  neigh- 
bour, and  interested  me  more  than  many  a  city  belle  with  her 
conversation. 

As  soon  as  Kruz  was  recovered,  and  my  carriage  repaired,  I 
left  Hard.  Engelbert  would  not  let  me  pay  at  the  hotel ;  he 
said  I  had  been  living  in  his  house;  and  I  consented  at  last  to  be 
his  debtor.  With  what  feeling's  I  left  Hard,  I  must  leave  to  your 
imagination.  I  can  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me 
hj  my  visit  to  that  happy  village. 


THE    STORY    OF    FRITZ. 

Fritz  Korner  was  the  son  of  a  tailor  at  Brunswick,  and 
his  father,  who  was  tolerably  well  to  do  in  the  world,  proposed 
bringing  Fritz  up  to  his  own  business.  But  when  the  boy  was 
about  eight  years  of  age,  Korner,  whose  first  wife  was  dead, 
took  it  into  his  head  to  marry  another ;  and  from  the  time  the 
second  Mrs  Korner  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  establishment, 
poor  Fritz's  comfort  was  at  an  end.  She  hated  him  ;  and,  as  she 
soon  had  a  son  of  her  own,  she  was  jealous  of  him.  Opportuni- 
ties were  not  wanting  to  show  her  spite,  and  though  the  father 
"wished  to  protect  him,  he  could  not ;  so,  when  he  saw  that  the 
child's  life  would  be  rendered  miserable,  and  his  disposition  be 
spoilt  by  injustice  and  severity,  and  by  the  contests  and  dis- 
sensions of  which  he  was  the  subject  and  the  witness,  he  re- 
solved to  send  him  from  home,  and  let  him  learn  his  trade 
elsewhere. 

He  happened  to  have  a  distant  relation  in  the  same  line  of 
business  at  Bremen  ;  and  to  this  person  he  committed  the  child, 
with  an  injunction  to  treat  him  well,  and  make  a  good  tailor  of 
him.  But  Fritz  had  no  aptitude  for  tailorship  ;  nor,  indeed,  to 
speak  the  truth,  did  he  appear  to  have  an  aptitude  for  anything- 
— at  least  for  anything  that  was  useful,  or  likely  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  himseli".  Not  that  he  was  altogether  stupid,  but  that, 
either  from  indolence,  or  from  not  having  found  his  vocation, 
his  energies  never  seemed  awakened  ;  ancT  he  made  no  progress 
in  his  business,  and  very  little  in  his  learning. 

The  man  with  whom  he  was  placed  at  Bremen  was  a  violent 
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and  imreflecting'  person,  who,  without  seeking-  to  ascertain  the 
cause  of  the  boy's  deticiencies,  had  recourse  to  the  scourge  ;  and 
when  he  found  tiog-ging  did  nothing-  towards  the  development  of 
Fritz's  genius,  he  tried  starving ;  and  that  not  answering  any- 
better,  he  pronounced  him  a  hopeless  and  incorrigible  little  black- 
guard, and  reduced  him  to  the  capacity  of  errand-boy — an  office 
much  more  to  Fritz's  fancy,  and  one,  indeed,  with  which  he 
would  have  been  well  contented,  could  it  have  lasted  ;  but  he 
knew  too  well  that  this  declension  was  only  a  preliminary  to  his 
final  dismissal,  and  that,  in  short,  the  only  thing  his  master 
w^aited  for  was,  to  find  some  one  travelling  to  Brunswick,  on 
whom  he  could  rely  to  conduct  him  safely  to  his  father.  All  he 
wanted,  he  said,  was  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  wash  his  hands  of  the 
responsibility. 

Affairs  Avere  in  this  position,  when  one  d&j  Fritz  was  sent  to 
the  other  end  of  the  city  to  fetch  some  cloth,  which,  being  imme- 
diately wanted,  he  was  urged  to  bring  with  all  possible  speed! 
He  performed  half  his  errand  without  delay ;  but  on  his  way 
back,  he  happened  to  fall  in  with  a  troop  of  cuirassiers,  whose 
brilliant  attire,  line  horses,  and  martial  air,  not  to  mention  the 
attraction  of  the  music  by  which  they  were  accompanied,  were 
all  too  much  for  Fritz's  discretion  ;  and,  forgetful  of  the  charge 
he  had  received,  and  the  expectant  tailors  at  home,  he  fell  into 
the  rear  of  the  soldiers,  and  followed  them  in  a  direction  exactly 
opposite  to  the  one  he  should  have  taken.  But,  alas  !  at  the 
corner  of  a  street,  when  he  least  thought  of  it,  who  should  he 
run  against  but  his  master !  Fritz,  whose  eyes  and  ears  were 
wholly  engrossed  by  the  brilliant  cortege  before  him,  was  not 
at  Urst  aware  that  he  had  run  foul  of  his  enemy,  till  a  sharp 
tug  at  one  of  his  ears  awakened  his  mind  to  the  fact ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  raised  his  eyes  to  the  face  of  his  dreaded  master, 
than,  seized  with  terror,  he  broke  away,  and  taking  to  his  heels, 
ran  blindly  forward,  without  considering  whither  he  was  going, 
till  he  reached  the  quay.     But  here  his  career  was  impeded. 

Some  vessels  were  just  putting  to  sea,  and  there  was  such  a 
concourse  of  people,  and  such  a  barricade  of  carts  and  wagons, 
that  the  road  was  almost  blocked  up.  Concluding  that  his  mas- 
ter was  close  at  his  heels,  and  that  if  he  slackened  his  pace  he 
should  inevitably  be  overtaken,  Fritz  looked  about  for  an  expe- 
dient ;  and  saw  none  but  to  leap  into  the  nearest  vessel  and  con- 
ceal himself",  till  he  thought  his  pursuer  had  passed.  What  he 
was  to  do  afterwards  remained  for  future  consideration.  In  he 
leaped,  therefore,  amongst  several  other  persons,  whom,  had  he 
paused  to  think,  he  might,  from  the  similarity  of  their  move- 
ments, have  supposed  to  be  also  eluding  the  pursuit  of  a  ferocious 
tailor.  But  Fritz  thought  not  of  them,  he  thought  only  of  him- 
self ;  and  down  he  dived  into  the  lirst  hole  he  saw,  and  concealed 
himself  behind  a  barrel. 

When  the  poor  boy  had  lain  there  for  about  half  an  hour,  he 
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heard  a  great  hubbub  over  his  head,  which  led  him  to  beh'eve 
that  his  master  had  discovered  his  retreat,  and  was  insisting-  on 
his  being'  hunted  up — a  suspicion  in  which  he  was  confirmed  by 
frequently  disting-uishing*,  amidst  the  din,  a  voice  that  ever  and 
anon  cried,  '^  Fritz  ! "  He  therefore  only  lay  the  closer ;  and 
whenever  any  one  approached  the  place  of  his  concealment,  he 
scarcely  ventured  to  breathe,  lest  he  should  be  discovered.  Pre- 
sentl}^,  however,  there  was  a  new  feature  in  the  dilemma  :  the 
vessel  beg-an  to  move,  and  Fritz  to  suspect  that,  if  he  stayed 
where  he  was,  he  should  be  in  for  a  voyag-e.  This  was  more  than 
he  had  reckoned  upon,  and  he  was  just  preparing-  to  emerg-e, 
when  his  courage  Avas  quelled  by  the  sound  of  "  Fritz  !  Fritz  ! '' 
which  appeared  to  issue  from  the  mouths  of  half-a-dozen  people 
at  once  ;  so  he  slunk  back  in  his  hole,  and  suffered  himself  to  be 
carried  to  sea. 

The  motion  of  the  vessel,  together  with  the  darkness  which 
jsurrounded  him,  and  his  previous  fatigue  and  agitation,  pre- 
sently sent  him  to  sleep ;  and  thus  for  some  hours  he  lay,  obli- 
vious of  all  his  troubles.  But  at  length  an  inward  monitor 
awoke  him — not  his  conscience,  but  his  appetite.  He  found  him- 
self ravenous,  but  how  to  set  about  satisfying  his  hunger  he 
could  not  tell.  He  listened  ;  he  heard  the  ropes  and  the  spars 
straining',  the  water  splashing  against  the  sides  of  the  vessel, 
and  a  heavy  foot  pacing  the  deck  over  his  head,  but  no  voice 
calling  "  Fritz."' 

He  began  to  hope  his  master  had  given  up  the  search,  and 
quitted  the  vessel ;  so,  urged  by  his  stomach,  he  resolved  to 
creep  out,  and  see  if  he  could  lay  his  hands  on  something  eat- 
able. He  found  it  more  difficult  to  get  out  of  his  hole  than  he 
had  done  to  get  into  it ;  however,  he  contrived  to  reach  the 
deck,  where  he  discovered  it  was  night.  There  was  a  person 
pacing  it  from  end  to  end,  another  at  the  helm,  and  two  or  three 
more  in  different  directions ;  but  their  eyes  being  all  directed 
seawards,  Fritz  had  no  difficulty  in  eluding  their  observation  ;  so 
he  crawled  on  to  where  he  saw  a  light  glimmering  from  a  cabin 
below,  where  he  found  the  means  of  allaying  his  hunger,  after 
which  he  threw  himself  into  an  empty  berth,  and  fell  asleep. 

"Fritz!  Fritz!'' 

"  Here  I  am,  sir,"  cried  Fritz,  starting  from  his  pillow,  and 
jumping  clean  out  of  the  berth  into  the  middle  of  the  floor,  on 
hearing  himself  called,  before  he  had  time  to  recollect  where 
he  was. 

'•'  Here  I  am,  sir ! "  echoed  a  man  who  was  passing  the  door 
at  the  moment,  and  popped  in  his  head  to  see  from  whom  the 
announcement  proceeded.  "  And  pray  who  are  you,  now  you 
are  here?" 

Fritz  rubbed  his  eyes,  and  stared  about  him  with  such  a  be- 
wildered air,  that  he  looked  very  much  as  if  he  did  not  know 
who  he  was  himself. 
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"Who  are  you?"  said  the  man,  seizmg-  the  boy  by  the  arm; 
•^^  and  what  broug-ht  you  here?" 

"  I  came  aboard  myself,  sir,"  replied  Fritz. 

"  What!"  said  the  man  ;  "  I  suppose,  if  the  truth  was  known, 
you  are  some  young-  thief  escaped  from  justice?" 

'•  I'm  not  a  thief,  sir,"  answered  Fritz ;  "  I  only  ran  away 
from  my  master,  who  was  going  to  beat  me;"  and  on  being 
further  interrogated,  he  related  his  history ;  whereupon  the  man 
to  whom  he  was  speaking,  who  happened  to  be  the  steward,  took 
him  to  the  captain,  and  communicated  the  whole  affair.  "  We 
can't  get  rid  of  the  young  rogue  now,"  said  the  captain;  "so  we 
must  fain  take  him  with  us  to  the  West  Indies ;  but  we'll  keep  a 
close  eye  upon  him,  and  when  we  return,  we'll  bring  him  back 
to  his  master.  In  the  meantime,  make  him  work  out  his  pas- 
sage." So  Fritz  was  sent  before  the  mast,  and  made  to  swab 
the  decks,  help  his  namesake  the  steward,  and  put  his  hand  to 
everything  ;  in  short,  he  had  no  sinecure.  Still,  bad  as  it  was, 
he  liked  it  better  than  a  sedentary  profession ;  and  he  would 
have  been  tolerably  contented,  had  it  not  been  for  the  apprehen- 
sion of  being"  restored  to  his  master.  However,  like  many  anti- 
cipated evils,  his  fears  on  this  score  were  never  realised.  The 
period  in  question  was  a  season  of  war ;  and  when  they  had  been 
about  a  week  at  sea,  Fritz  was  called  out  of  his  berth  one  morn- 
ing to  help  to  clear  the  decks  for  a  fight ;  they  were  chased  by 
an  Englishman. 

A  sharp  battle  ensued  ;  and  for  two  hours  Fritz  heard  the  balls 
whistling  round  his  head,  as  he  ran  about  the  deck  at  the  com- 
mand of  the  g'unner,  at  whose  orders,  on  that  occasion,  he  was 
placed ;  at  the  end  of  which  period  the  Jungfrau  struck  her 
colours  to  the  Chanticleer,  and  Fritz  presently  found  himself 
transferred  to  the  deck  of  the  English  ship.  Here  he  was  only 
looked  upon  as  one  of  the  crew  of  the  prize,  and  consequently 
attracted  no  notice  whatever  amongst  his  captors  ;  whilst  the 
captain,  and  such  of  the  crew  of  the  Jungfrau  as  survived,  were 
too  much  occupied  with  their  own  misfortune  to  trouble  them- 
selves about  him. 

When  the  ship  reached  Hull,  to  which  port  she  was  destined, 
either  from  being  overlooked,  or  from  being  thought  of  too  little 
importance  to  detain,  Fritz  was  suffered  to  step  ashore,  and  walk 
away  whithersoever  he  pleased.  He  strolled  into  the  town,  and 
for  some  time  was  amused  enough  in  looking-  about  him  ;  but 
w^hen  he  grew  hungry  and  tired,  and  recollected  that  he  had  not 
a  farthing  in  his  pocket  to  purchase  food  or  lodging,  and  that, 
moreover,  he  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English,  the  forlornness 
and  desolation  of  his  situation  struck  him  with  dismay,  and 
sitting  down  on  the  step  of  a  door,  he  began  sobbing  and  crying 
in  a  manner  that  attracted  the  e3'es  of  the  passers-by,  some  of 
whom  inquired  what  he  was  crying  for.  But  Fritz,  aware  that 
he  could  not  make  himself  understood,  only  cried  on  with  re- 
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doubled  vigour,  and  made  them  no  answer.  As  nig'ht  approached, 
his  case  grew  -worse,  and  he  rose  from  the  step  to  look  about  fop 
some  sort  of  shelter.  As  he  wandered  through  the  streets,  a  party 
of  officers  passed  on  horseback,  one  of  whom  happened  to  di'op  his 
whip.  Fritz  stepped  forward,  picked  it  up,  and  handed  it  to  him. 
A  good  turn  is  never  lost :  the  poor  half-starved  bov  was  thanked 
and  kindly  spoken  to  by  the  officer  (Colonel  Webster),  who,  find- 
ing from  his  language  that  he  was  a  German,  and  a  seemingly 
forlorn  stranger,  ordered  his  servant  to  conduct  him  to  the  bar- 
racks ;  and  "  Kempster,"  said  he,  "  shall  find  out  his  history 
for  us." 

Kempster,  who  was  the  master  of  the  band,  being  a  German, 
had  little  difficulty  in  extracting  the  whole  of  Fritz's  adventures ; 
and  feeling  a  natural  interest  in  his  little  compatriot,  he  offered 
to  teach  him  music,  and,  with  Colonel  Webster's  permission,  at- 
tach him  to  the  band.  This  was  willinglj'-  granted.  Fritz  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Kempster,  and  soon  appeared  on  parade 
in  a  little  uniform,  with  a  triangle  in  his  hand.  This  was  his  first 
instrument,  but  he  was  soon  qualified  to  handle  more  difficult 
ones  ;  for  though  he  could  not  learn  tailoring,  he  learnt  music  fast 
enough — so  fast,  that  a  few  years  afterwards,  when  his  friend 
Kempster  died,  he  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  master  of  the 
band. 

It  might  have  been  supposed  that  Fritz  had  now  reached  his 
ultimatum  :  he  thought  so  himself,  and,  perfectly  contented  with 
his  lot,  never  looked  beyond  it.  But  fortune,  who  seemed  to 
have  taken  him  into  her  own  peculiar  charge,  had  not  done 
with  him  yet. 

In  the  course  of  service,  the  regiment  to  which  Fritz  was 
attached  was  sent  to  Gibraltar ;  and  there  it  fell  to  his  lot  one 
day  to  relieve  two  ladies  from  the  attack  of  a  ferocious  dog.  One 
was  the  wife,  and  the  other  the  daughter,  of  a  rich  Spanish  mer- 
chant ;  and  Fritz,  who  was  now  a  handsome  young  fellow,  could 
not  help  fancying  that,  whilst  the  old  lady  expressed  her  grati- 
tude for  the  service  with  great  volubility,  the  eyes  of  the  younger 
expressed  hers  in  a  much  more  eloquent  and  emphatic  language ; 
in  short,  gi'atitude  made  her  feel  an  affection  for  our  hero,  who, 
however,  was  too  modest,  and  too  deeply  aware  of  the  inferiority 
of  his  condition,  to  avow  an  attachment  in  return. 

Matters  had  stood  thus  for  some  time,  when  the  English  forces 
having  attacked  and  taken  Minorca,  one  of  the  German  regiments 
that  had  garrisoned  that  island  volunteered  into  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  was  removed  to  Gibraltar ;  but,  to  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  all  parties,  there  was  scarcely  a  man  in  it  who  could 
speak  a  word  of  English.  In  this  dilemma  the  services  of  Fritz 
were  put  in  requisition ;  and  he  was  found  so  useful  as  an  inter- 
preter, that  it  was  thought  advisable  to  give  him  a  commission, 
and  attach  him  to  the  Gennan  regiment. 

Here  then  Avas  our  hero  a  commissioned  officer  in  his  majesty's 
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service,  and  entitled  to  take  Lis  place  in  the  society  his  mistress 
frequented  on  an  equal  footing-.  He  had  thus  the  advantage  of 
sjDeaking-  to  her  frequent!}^,  and  it  was  not  long-  before  they  had 
avowed  to  each  other  their  mutual  passion.  But,  alas  !  she  was 
rich,  and  Fritz  had  nothing"  hut  his  pay,  and  the  father  would 
not  hear  of  the  alliance.  In  this  dilemma  they  might  perhaps 
have  proposed  an  elopement ;  but  Fritz,  besides  being-  above 
doing  anything-  clandestinely,  could  not  think  of  leaving  his  post 
— all  which  showed  his  good  sense.  At  this  juncture  his  reg-i- 
nient  was  relieved,  and  summoned  to  Eng-land,  by  which  the 
lovers  were  separated. 

Strange  adventures  still  followed  our  hero.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  in  England,  the  exiled  Duke  of  Brunswick  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  British  regiment,  and  in  looking  about  for 
an  aid-de-camp,  who  should  he  fix  upon  but  Fritz !  A  field- 
officer,  and  the  aid-de-camp  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  Fritz  was 
now  in  a  position  to  make  proposals  for  the  young  lady  to  whom 
he  was  attached.  A  favourable  answer  v/as  returned.  And  soon 
after,  the  lady,  accompanied  by  her  friends,  arrived  in  England, 
and  g-ave  her  hand  to  the  happy  Fritz.  It  mig-ht  have  been 
reasonably  supposed  that  fortune  by  this  time,  tired  of  showing- 
one  side  of  her  face,  would  have  inclined  to  give  Fritz  a  peep  at 
the  other;  but  no  such  thing-.  The  course  of  events  having* 
decreed  that  the  great  question  was  to  be  decided  on  the  plains 
of  Belgium,  Fritz  accompanied  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  thither  ; 
and  when  that  gallant  potentate  fell  on  the  field  of  Waterloo, 
Fritz  found  himself  in  command  of  his  regiment ;  a  situation  in 
which  he  acquitted  himself  so  honourably,  that,  on  the  restoration 
of  the  legitimate  rulers  of  Brunswick,  he  was  appointed  the 
commander-in-chief  of  their  forces — a  post  which  he  continued 
to  occupy  for  many  years,  with  infinite  credit  to  himself  and 
advantage  to  his  sovereign. 

Such  were  the  extraordinary  adventures  of  the  once  poor  little 
Fritz  Korner — a  singular  combination  of  fortunate  circumstances,, 
with  the  ability  to  take  advantage  of  them.  A  few  years  ago, 
when  we  learned  the  particulars  which  we  have  narrated,  Fritz 
was  still  alive,  retired  from  active  life,  and  enjoying-  the  reward 
of  his  good  conduct. 


THE  BIRD-CATCHER  AND  HIS  CANARY.* 

In  the  town  of  Cleves,  an  English  gentleman  was  residing 
with  a  Prussian  family  during  the  time  of  the  fair,  which  we 
shall  pass  over,  having-  nothing-  remarkable  to  distinguish  it  from 
other  annual  meetings  where  people  assemble  to  stare  at,  cheat 

*  From  Pratt's  Gleanings — a  work  now  raicly  seen. 
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each  other,  and  divert  themselves,  and  to  spend  the  year's  saving's 
in  buying-  those  barg-ains  which  -would  have  been  probably  better 
boug-ht  at  home.  One  day  after  dinner,  as  the  dessert  was  just 
brought  on  the  table,  the  travelling-  German  musicians,  who 
commonly  ply  the  houses  at  these  times,  presented  themselves, 
and  were  suftered  to  play  ;  and  just  as  they  were  making-  their 
bows  for  the  money  they  received  for  their  harmony,  a  bird- 
catcher,  who  had  rendered  himself  famous  for  educating-  and 
calling-  forth  the  talents  of  the  feathered  race,  made  his  appear- 
ance, and  was  well  received  by  the  party,  which  was  numerous 
and  benevolent. 

The  musicians,  who  had  heard  of  this  bird-catcher's  fiime, 
asked  permission  to  stay  ;  and  the  master  of  the  house,  who  had 
a  g-reat  share  of  g-ood-nature,  indulg-ed  their  curiosity — a  curio- 
sity, indeed,  in  which  every  one  participated ;  for  all  that  we 
have  heard  or  seen  of  learned  pig-s,  asses,  dog-s,  and  horses,  Avas 
said  to  be  exting:uished  in  the  wonderful  wisdom  which  blazed  in 
the  genius  of  tliis  bird-catcher's  canary. 

The  canary  was  produced,  and  the  owner  harangued  him  in 
the  following-  manner,  placing-  him  upon  his  foreling-er  : — "  Bijou, 
jewel,  you  are  now  in  the  presence  of  persons  of  great  sagacity 
and  honour ;  take  heed  you  do  not  deceive  the  expectations  they 
have  conceived  of  you  from  the  world's  report.  You  have  got 
laurels ;  beware  then  of  erring.  In  a  word,  deport  yourself  like 
the  bijou — the  jewel — of  the  canary  birds,  as  you  certainly  are." 

All  this  time  the  bird  seemed  to  listen,  and  indeed  placed  him- 
self in  the  true  attitude  of  attention,  by  sloping  his  head  to  the 
ear  of  the  man,  and  then  distinctly  nodding  twice  when  his 
master  left  off  speaking ;  and  if  ever  nods  were  intelligible  and 
promissory,  these  were  two  of  them. 

"  That's  good,"  said  the  master,  pulling  off  his  hat  to  the  bird. 
"  Now,  then,  let  us  see  if  you  are  a  canary  of  honour.  Give  us 
a  tune."     The  canary  sang\ 

"  Pshaw !  that's  too  harsh  ;  'tis  the  note  of  a  raven,  with  a 
hoarseness  upon  him  :  something  pathetic."  The  canary  whistled 
as  if  his  little  throat  was  changed  to  a  lute. 

"  Faster,"  says  the  man — "  slower — xevj  well — what  a  plas-ue 
is  this  foot  about,  and  this  little  head  ?  No  wonder  you  are  out, 
j\Ir  Bijou,  when  you  forget  your  time.  That's  a  jewel — bravo  ! 
bravo  !  my  little  man  ! " 

All  that  he  was  ordered  or  reminded  of  did  he  do  to  admira- 
tion. His  head  and  foot  beat  time — humoured  the  variations  both 
of  tone  and  movement ;  and  "the  sound  was  a  just  echo  of  the 
sense,"  according  to  the  strictest  laws  of  poetical,  and  (as  it  oi/ffht 
to  be)  of  musical  composition. 

"  Bravo  !  bravo  !  "  re-echoed  from  all  parts  of  the  dining--room. 
The  musicians  declared  the  canary  was  a  greater  master  o"f  music 
than  any  of  their  band. 

"  And  do  you  not  show  your  sense  of  this  civilitv,  sir?"  cried 
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the  bird-catcher  with  an  angry  air.  The  canary  bowed  most 
respectfully,  to  the  ^reat  delight  of  the  company. 

His  next  achievement  was  g-oing-  throug-h  the  martial  exercise 
with  a  straw  gun,  after  which,  "  My  poor  Bijou,"  says  the  owner^ 
"thou  hast  had  hard  work,  and  must  be  a  little  weary  :  a  few 
performances  more,  and  thou  shalt  repose.  Show  the  ladies  how 
to  make  a  curtsey."  The  bird  here  crossed  his  taper  legs,  and 
sunk  and  rose  with  an  ease  and  grace  that  would  have  put  half 
our  subscription  assembly  belles  to  the  blush. 

"  That  will  do,  my  bird  !  and  now  a  bow,  head  and  foot  corre- 
sponding." Here  the  striplings  for  ten  miles  round  London  might 
have  blushed  also. 

"  Let  us  finish  with  a  hornpipe,  my  brave  little  fellow :  that's 
it — keep  it  up,  keep  it  up." 

The  activity,  glee,  spirit,  and  accuracy  with  which  this  last  order 
was  obeyed,  wound  up  the  applause  (in  which  all  the  musicians 
joined,  as  well  with  their  instruments  as  with  their  clappings)  to 
the  highest  pitch  of  admiration.  Bijou  himself  seemed  to  feel 
the  sacred  thirst  of  fame,  and  shook  his  little  plumes,  and  carolled 
an  lo  iicean^  that  sounded  like  the  conscious  notes  of  victory. 

"  Thou  hast  done  all  my  biddings  bravely,"  said  the  master,, 
caressing  his  feathered  servant :  "  now,  then,  take  a  nap,  while 
I  take  thy  place." 

Hereupon  the  canary  went  into  a  counterfeit  slumber,  so  like 
the  effect  of  the  pojipied  god,  first  shutting  one  eye,  then  the 
other,  then  nodding,  then  dropping  so  much  on  one  side,  that 
the  hands  of  several  of  the  company  were  stretched  out  to  save 
him  from  falling;  and,  just  as  those  hands  approached  his  feathers, 
suddenly  recovering,  and  dropping  as  much  on  the  other.  At 
length  sleep  seemed  to  fix  him  in  a  steady  posture,  whereupon 
the  owner  took  him  from  his  finger,  and  laid  him  flat  on  the 
table,  where  the  man  assured  us  he  would  remain  in  a  good 
sound  sleep  while  he  himself  had  the  honour  to  do  his  best  to 
fill  up  the  interval.  Accordingly,  after  drinking  a  glass  of 
wine,  in  the  progress  of  taking  which  he  was  interrupted  by 
the  canary-bird  springing  suddenly  up  to  assert  his  right  to  a 
share,  really  putting  his  little  bill  into  the  glass,  and  then  lay- 
ing himself  down  to  sleep  again,  the  owner  called  him  a  saucy 
fellow,  and  began  to  show  off  his  own  independent  powers  of 
entertaining.  The  forte  of  these  lay  chiefly  in  balancing  with 
a  tobacco-pipe,  while  he  smoked  with  another ;  and  several  of 
the  positions  were  so  difficult  to  be  preserved,  yet  maintained 
with  such  dexterity,  that  the  general  attention  was  fixed  upoii 
him. 

While  the  little  bird  was  thus  exhibiting,  a  huge  black  cat, 
which  had  been  no  doubt  on  the  watch  from  some  unobserved 
corner,  sprang  upon  the  table,  seized  the  poor  canary  in  its 
mouth,  and  rushed  out  of  the  window  in  despite  of  all  opposition. 
Though  the  dining-room  was  emptied  in  an  instant,  it  was  a 
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vain  pursuit;  the  life  of  the  bird  was  gone,  and  its  mangled 
body  was  brought  in  by  the  unfortunate  owner  in  such  dismay, 
accompanied  by  such  looks  and  language,  as  must  have  awakened 
pity  in  a  misanthrope.  He  spread  himself  half-length  over  the 
table,  and  mourned  his  canary-bird  with  the  most  undissembled 
sorrow. 

'•  Well  may  I  grieve  for  thee,  my  poor  little  thing  ! — well  may 
I  grieve  I  More  than  four  years  hast  thou  fed  from  my  hand, 
drunk  from  my  lip,  and  slept  in  my  bosom !  I  owe  to  thee  my 
support,  my  health,  my  strength,  and  my  happiness  !  Without 
thee,  what  will  become  of  me  I  Thou  it  was  that  didst  insure 
my  welcome  in  the  best  companies !  It  was  thy  genius  only 
made  me  welcome  !  Thy  death  is  a  just  punishment  for  my 
vanity :  had  I  relied  on  thy  happy  povrers,  all  had  been  well, 
and  thou  hadst  been  perched  on  my  finger,  or  lulled  on  my 
breast,  at  this  moment !  But  trusting  to  my  own  talents,  and 
glorifying  myself  in  them,  a  judo-ment  has  fallen  upon  me,  and 
thou  art  dead' and  mangled  on  this  table  !  Accursed  be  the  hour 
I  entered  this  house !  and  more  accursed  the  detestable  monster 
that  killed  thee !  Accursed  be  myself,  for  I  contributed !  I 
ought  not  to  have  taken  away  my  eyes  when  thine  were  closed 
in  frolic!  Oh,  Bijou!  my  dearest/only  Bijou!  would  I  were 
dead  also ! " 

As  near  as  the  spirit  of  his  disordered  mind  can  be  transfused^ 
such  was  the  language  and  sentiment  of  the  forlorn  bird-catcher, 
whose  despairing  motion  and  frantic  air  no  words  can  paint- 
He  took  from  his  pocket  a  little  green  bag  of  faded  velvet,  and 
drawing  from  out  of  it  some  wool  and  cotton,  that  were  the 
wrapping  of  whistles,  bird-calls,  and  other  instruments  of  his 
trade,  all  of  which  he  threw  on  the  table,  "  as  in  scorn,"  and 
making  a  couch,  placed  the  mutilated  Jimbs  and  ravaged  feathers- 
of  his  canary  'upon  it,  and  renewed  his  lamentations.  These 
were  now  much  softened,  as  is  ever  the  case  when  the  rage  of 
grief  yields  to  its  tenderness — when  it  is  too  much  overpowered 
by  the  effect  to  advert  to  the  cause. 

It  is  needless  to  observe  that  every  one  of  the  company  sym- 
pathised with  him ;  but  none  more  so  than  the  band  of  musi- 
cians, who,  being  engaged  in  a  profession  that  naturally  keeps 
the  sensibilities  more  or  less  in  exercise,  felt  the  distress  of  the 
poor  bird-man  with  peculiar  force.  It  was  really  a  banquet  to 
see  these  people  gathering  themselves  into  a  knot,  and,  after 
whispering,  wiping  their  eyes,  and  blowing  their  noses,  depute 
one  from  amongst  them  to  be  the  medium  of  conveying  into 
the  pocket  of  the  bird-man,  the  very  contribution  they  had  just 
before  received  for  their  own  efforts. 

Having  wrapped  up  their  contribution,  they  contrived  to  put 
it  into  the  poor  man's  pocket.  As  soon  as  he  became  aware  of 
what  they  had  done,  he  took  from  his  pocket  the  little  parcel 
they  had  rolled  up,  and  brought  with  it;  by  an  unlucky  accident, 
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nnother  little  bag-,  at  the  sight  of  which  he  was  extremely  agi- 
tated, for  it  contained  the  "canary-seed,  the  food  of  the  "  dear 
lost  companion  of  his  heart.'' 

There  is  no  giving-  language  to  the  effect  of  this  trifling  cir- 
cumstance upon  the  poor  fellow ;  he  threw  down  the  contribu- 
tion-money that  he  brought  from  his  pocket  along  with  it,  not 
with  an  ungrateful,  but  a  desperate  hand.  He  opened  the  bag, 
which  was  fastened  v,ith  red  tape,  and  taking  out  some  of  the 
seed,  put  it  to  the  very  bill  of  the  lifeless  bird,  exclaiming, 
*'  No,  poor  Bijou !  no ;  thou  canst  not  peck  any  more  out  of 
this  hand  that  has  been  thy  feeding-place  so  many  years — thou 
canst  not  remember  how  happy  we  both  were  when  I  bought 
this  bag  full  for  thee !  Had  it  been  filled  with  gold,  thou  hadst 
deserved  it ! " 

"  It  shall  be  filled — and  with  gold,"  said  the  master  of  the 
house,  "  if  I  could  afford  it." 

The  good  man  rose  from  his  seat,  which  had  been  long  uneasy 
to  him,  and  gently  taking  the  bag,  put  into  it  some  silver, 
saying,  as  he  handed  it  to  his  nearest  neighbour,  "Who  will 
refuse  to  follow  my  example  1  It  is  not  a  subscription  for  mere 
charity ;  it  is  a  tribute  to  one  of  the  rarest  things  in  the  whole 
world;  namely,  to  real  feeling,  in  this  sophistical,  pretending, 
parading  age.  If  ever  the  pnssion  of  love  and  gratitude  was  in 
the  heart  of  man,  it  is  in  the  heart  of  that  unhappy  fellow ; 
and  whether  the  object  that  calls  out  such  feelings  be  bu'd,  beast, 
lish,  or  man,  it  is  alike  virtue,  and — ought  to  be  rewarded." 


AN    ACCOUNT    OF    THE    BORDERS. 

T  an  early  period,  the  boundaries  of  England  differed 
considerably  from  tlieir  present  limits.  The  south- 
eastern provinces  of  Lothian  and  Berwickshire  be- 
longed to  Eng-land,  while  the  south-western  frontier 
of  Scotland  was  enlarged  beyond  its  present  bounds  by  the 
possession  of  the  ancient  British  kingdom  of  Cumberland. 
In  the  year  1018,  Eadulf,  Earl  of  Northumberland,  ceded  to 
Malcolm  II.  the  whole  district  of  Lothian  and  Berwickshire 
to  the  Tweed.  But  this  extension  of  territory  on  the  eastern 
frontier  was  balanced  by  the  loss  of  Cumberland,  which  was 
wrested  from  ]Malcolm  Canmore  by  William  the  Conqueror.  After 
this  period  no  permanent  change  took  place  on  the  boundaries  of 
t5ie  two  kingdoms  ;  and  the  Borders,  with  the  exception  of  Ber- 
wick on  the  east,  and  the  "  Debateable  Land"  on  the  west,  which 
were  constant  subjects  of  dis^mte,  might  be  considered  as  finally 
settled  according  to  the  present  limits. 

At  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  boundary  line  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland  stands  the  town  of  Berwick,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Tweed.  This  ancient  town  was  the  key  of  the  king- 
dom on  this  side,  and  was  therefore  the  object  of  perpetual  strife 
for  several  centuries.  It  was  finally  left  in  possession  of  the 
English  about  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century.  And  in  1551 
the  town,  and  a  small  district  adjoining  to  it^  called  Berwick 
Bounds — in  all  about  eight  miles — were  made  independent  of 
both  England  and  Scotland.  By  a  charter  granted  by  King 
James  I.,  the  town  and  its  liberties  enjoy  many  valuable  pri- 
vileges of  a  peculiar  nature ;  which,  however,  have  been  greatly 
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modified  by  the  Eng-lisli  reform  and  municipal  corporation  acts. 
In  consequence  of  this  circumstance,  the  boundary  line  between 
the  two  countries  at  its  eastern  extremity  leaves  the  German 
Ocean  about  three  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed,  and  pro- 
ceeding- in  a  south-westerly  direction,  strikes  the  river  about 
three  miles  from  the  sea.  From  this  point  the  Tweed  forms  the 
line  of  demarcation  as  far  as  Carham,  four  miles  west  from  Cold- 
stream, when  the  boundary  proceeds  southward,  inclining  to  the 
east  for  a  distance  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  miles  ;  it  afterwards  turns 
towards  the  south-west,  in  which  direction  it  continues  nearly 
the  whole  of  the  remaining*  distance.  For  forty  or  fifty  miles 
the  dividing-  line  runs  throug"h  a  wild  and  mountainous  country, 
and  along-  the  highest  ridges  of  the  Cheviot  Hills — the  water- 
hreak,  as  it  is  called,  being  understood  as  the  proper  boundary. 
A  large  extent  of  the  district  through  which  this  part  of  the  line 
runs  was  foraierly  in  the  condition  of  a  forest,  and  now  consists 
of  extensive  sheep-walks.  On  leaving  the  mountain  ridges 
which  divide  Northumberland  from  Roxburghshire,  the  line 
takes  the  bottom  of  a  valley,  along  by  a  stream  called  the  Kers- 
hope  (a  branch  of  the  Liddel),  and  afterwards  along  the  river 
Liddel,  till  about  four  miles  north  of  Longtown,  when  it  strikes 
off  abruptly  from  the  course  of  this  stream  in  a  direction  due 
west,  being  marked  by  an  old  ditch  and  embankment  called  the 
Scots  Dike.  This  dike  is  four  miles  in  length,  and  terminates 
on  the  banks  of  a  stream  called  the  Sark,  which  flows  in  a 
southerly  direction  towards  the  Solway,  and  forms  the  boundary 
of  the  two  countries  between  the  place  where  the  Scots  Dike 
touches  it,  and  its  efflux  into  the  Solway.  The  Solway  Firth, 
which  separates  Cumberland  from  the  Scottish  counties  of  Dum- 
fries and  Kirkcudbright,  may  be  considered  as  forming  the  re- 
maining portion  of  the  boundary  between  the  two  kingdoms. 
In  ordinary  conversation,  it  is  customary  to  speak  of  the  Tweed 
as  the  great  dividing  line  of  England  and  Scotland ;  but  it  will 
be  observed  from  the  above  that  the  Tweed  really  forms  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  boundary,  by  far  the  larger  portion- 
being  an  ill-marked  track  across  a  mountainous  country. 

From  the  indistinctness  of  the  line  in  many  parts  of  its  course, 
there  are,  in  different  places,  disputed  or  debateable  lands,  claimed 
by  opposite  jurisdictions  ;  but  these  being  desolate  pastoral  tracts, 
no  practical  inconvenience  ensues. 

In  consequence  of  the  mutual  discord  which  long  unhappily 
subsisted  between  England  and  Scotland,  as  well  as  from  the 
feebleness  of  the  administrative  law  on  both  sides,  the  tract  of 
country  along  the  Borders,  extending  to  a  length  of  seventy  or 
eighty  miles,  by  an  irregular  breadth  of  from  ten  to  thirty  op 
forty,  was  distinguished  as  the  scene  of  almost  perpetual  disturb- 
ance. Apart  from  that  of  England  and  Scotland,  the  Borders 
may  be  said  to  have  a  history  of  their  own ;  for  while  the  two 
conterminous  nations  were  at  peace,  this  central  district  was 
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often  engaged  in  its  own  family  wars  and  predatory  forays,  over 
which  the  monarchs  on  either  side  had  no  vig-orous  control. 

To  remedy  this  state  of  things  as  far  as  possible,  the  Borders 
were  divided  into  east,  west,  and  middle  marches,  which  were 
placed  under  the  charge  of  officers  of  high  rank,  holding  special 
commissions  from  the  crown,  and  entitled  wardens  or  guardians 
of  the  marches.  The  persons  who  filled  this  important  office 
were  usually  noblemen  or  chiefs,  possessed  of  great  personal 
influence  in  the  districts  committed  to  their  jurisdiction.  The 
duties  intrusted  to  their  charge  were  of  a  very  extensive  na- 
ture, comprehending  the  maintenance  of  law  and  good  order 
among  the  inhabitants  of  their  own  districts ;  the  control  and 
administration  of  all  the  crown  manors  within  their  jurisdiction; 
and  the  power  of  apprehending*  and  inflicting*  summar}-"  punish- 
ment on  those  who  had  been  guilty  of  march  treason  and  felony, 
or  of  violating  any  of  the  ancient  rules  and  customs  of  the 
marches.  In  time  of  war,  the  warden  was  captain-general  within 
his  district,  with  full  powers  to  call  out  all  *'  the  fencible  men," 
for  the  purpose  either  of  defending  their  OAvn  territory,  or  of 
invading  that  of  the  enemy.  In  time  of  peace,  he  had  the  diffi- 
cult duty  committed  to  him  of  maintaining  the  amicable  rela- 
tions between  the  two  countries,  and  of  redressing  the  various 
grievances  arising  out  of  the  continual  incursions  of  the  moss- 
troopers on  both  sides. 

The  weakness  of  the  Scottish  monarchs  usually  compelled 
them  to  confer  the  office  of  warden  on  some  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
g'reat  Border  clans,  who  appear,  without  any  scruple,  to  have 
employed  their  authority  to  crush  their  private  enemies,  rather 
than  to  preserve  the  public  peace,  or  to  secure  the  impartial 
administration  of  justice.  The  extensive  power  of  these  tur- 
bulent chieftains  made  it  almost  equally  dangerous  to  withhold 
or  to  grant  whatever  boons  they  chose  to  exact.  Their  numerous 
and  devoted  clansmen  and  allies  were  ever  ready  to  obey  their 
commands,  even  in  opposition  to  the  vojal  authority ;  and  a 
combination  of  these  formidable  barons,  on  more  than  one  occa- 
sion, proved  too  strong  for  the  reigning  sovereign. 

BORDER  CLANS  AND  FEUDS. 

The  system  of  clanship  existed  at  a  very  early  period  on  the 
Borders,  and  continued  to  flourish  there  until  the  union  of  the 
crowns.  The  frontier  provinces  of  England  and  Scotland  were 
inhabited  in  ancient  times  by  several  tribes  of  Britons  or  Celts, 
and  the  patriarchal  form  of  government — a  leading  feature  of 
Celtic  manners — remained  on  the  Borders  long*  after  the  abro- 
gation of  the  other  peculiar  usages  of  the  ancient  inhabitants, 
and  in  despite  of  the  feudal  system,  with  v/hich  it  was  often  at 
variance.  According  to  this  simple  mode  of  government,  which 
was  universal  among  the  ancient  Celtic  nations,  the  chief  of  the 
clan  was  supposed  to  be  the  immediate  representative  of  the 
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common  ancestor  whose  name  they  usually  bore,  and  from 
whom,  it  was  alleged,  they  were  all  descended.  He  was  their 
counsellor  in  j^eace,  and  their  leader  in  war.  His  authority  over 
them  was  absolute,  and  they  paid  the  most  unlimited  obedience 
to  his  commands.  Indeed  they  respected  no  other  authority  : 
and  so  completely  were  they  devoted  to  the  service  of  their  chief, 
that  they  were  at  all  times  ready  to  follow  him  against  the  king- 
himself.  In  return  for  this  devoted  attachment  to  his  person 
and  interest,  the  clansmen  looked  up  to  their  chief  for  advice, 
subsistence,  protection,  and  revenge.  He  was  expected  to  display 
the  most  profuse  hospitality,  and  to  expend  his  means  of  sub- 
sistence in  the  service  of  his  clan.  He  seems  to  have  had  little  that 
he  could  properly  call  his  own,  except  his  horses  and  his  arms. 
However  extensive  his  domains,  he  derived  no  advantage  from 
them,  save  only  from  such  parts  as  he  could  himself  cultivate  or 
occupy.  The  rest  of  his  territories  were  distributed  among  his 
friends  and  principal  followers,  who  repaid  him  by  their  personal 
service  in  battle,  their  assistance  in  labouring  the  land  retained 
in  his  own  possession,  the  payment  of  the  various  feudal  casual- 
ties, and  probably  by  a  share  of  their  plunder.  Payment  of  rent 
was  unknown  on  the  Borders  till  after  the  union  of  the  cro^vns. 
The  revenues  of  the  chieftains  were  therefore  almost  exclusively 
derived  from  their  extensive  flocks  and  herds,  and  from  the  Uack- 
mail  which  they  exacted  from  their  neighbours  in  payment  of 
the  protection  aiforded  them  from  plunder. 

As  the  clansmen  were  expected  to  exhibit  the  deepest  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  their  chief,  so,  in  return,  he  was  ex- 
pected to  extend  to  them  his  protection  under  all  circumstances, 
and  by  all  means,  legal  or  illegal.  The  authority  of  the  feudal 
superior  was  greatly  inferior  to  that  of  the  chief;  for,  in  the  acts 
regulating  the  Borders,  we  find  repeated  mention  of  "clannes 
having  captaines  and  chieftaines,  on  whom  they  depend,  oft-times 
against  the  willes  of  their  landeslordes."  Consequently  these  laws 
looked  to  the  chieftain  rather  than  to  the  feudal  superior  for  the 
restraint  of  the .  disorderly  tribes ;  and  it  is  repeatedly  enacted, 
that  the  head  of  the  clan  should  be  first  called  upon  to  deliver 
those  of  his  sept  who  should  commit  any  trespass  ;  and  that  on 
his  failure  to  do  so,  he  should  be  liable  to  the  injured  party  in 
full  redress.  Hence,  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Celtic 
usages,  the  chief  not  unfrequently  made  atonement  for  the  mur- 
ders or  acts  of  aggression  committed  by  his  clan,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  such  a  fine,  or  "  assythement,"  as  it  was  called,  as  might 
make  up  the  feud.  Oftener,  however,  the  chieftains  not  only 
connived  at  the  misconduct  of  their  clansmen  and  allies,  but  pro- 
tected them  in  all  their  deeds  of  rapine  and  bloodshed ;  and  as 
the  offended  clan  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  avenge  the  death 
of  any  of  their  number,  not  only  upon  the  homicide,  but,  in  the 
plirase  of  the  time,  upon  "  all  his  name,  kindred,  maintainers, 
and  ui^holders/'  deadly  feuds  were  of  frequent  occurrence,  and 
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the  most  savag-e  acts  of  cruelty  were  remorselessly  committed. 
Speaking-  of  this  custom  of  blood-reveng-e,  which  it  justly  terms 
most  heathenish  and  barbarous,  the  statute  (1594)  expressly  de- 
clares that  the  ''murders,  ravag-e,  and  daily  oppression  of  the 
subjects,  to  the  displeasure  of  God,  dishonour  of  the  prince,  and 
devastation  of  the  country,"'  was  occasioned  partly  by  the  negli- 
gence of  the  landlords  and  territorial  magistrates  within  whose 
jurisdiction  the  malefactors  dwelt,  but  chiefly  by  the  chieftains, 
and  principal  leaders  of  the  clans  and  their  branches,  who  bore 
deadly  quarrel,  and  sought  revenge  for  the  hurt  or  slaug-hter  of 
any  of  their  "unhappy  race,''  although  done  in  form  of  justice, 
or  in  recovery  of  stolen  goods.  "  So  that  the  said  chieftain's 
principals  of  branches  and  householders  worthily  may  be  es- 
teemed the  very  authors,  fosterers,  and  maintainers  of  the  wicked 
deeds  of  the  vagabonds  of  their  clans  or  surnames." 

Of  the  inveterate  determination  of  the  Borderers  to  act  venge- 
fully,  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  case  of  Sir  Robert 
Kerr,  warden  of  the  middle  marches  in  the  year  1511,  who  was 
slain  at  a  Border  meeting  by  three  Englishmen — Heron,  Starhead, 
and  Lilburn,  The  English  monarch  delivered  up  Lilburn  to  justice 
in  Scotland ;  but  the  other  two  escaped.  Starhead  fled  for  refuge 
to  the  very  centre  of  Eng'land,  and  there  lived  in  secrecy,  and 
upon  his  guard.  Two  dependents  of  the  murdered  warden  were 
deputed  by  Andrew  Kerr,  of  Cessford,  to  revenge  his  father's 
death.  They  travelled  through  England  in  various  disguises 
till  they  discovered  the  place  of  Starhead's  retreat,  murdered 
him  in  his  bed,  and  brought  his  head  to  their  master,  by  whom, 
in  memorial  of  their  vengeance,  it  was  exposed  at  the  Cross  of 
Edinburgh.  Heron  would  have  shared  the  same  fate,  had  he 
not  spread  abroad  a  report  of  his  having  died  of  the  plague,  and 
caused  his  funeral  obsequies  to  be  performed.  A  deadly  feud  of 
this  kind,  attended  with  all  the  circumstances  of  horror  peculiar 
to  a  barbarous  age,  raged  between  the  powerful  families  of  John- 
stone and  Maxwell  about  the  close  of  the  sixteenth  century.  In 
the  j'^ear  1593,  Lord  Maxwell,  who  was  then  warden  of  the  west 
marches,  armed  with  the  royal  authority,  assembled  all  the  barons 
of  Nithsdale,  and  displaying  his  banner  as  the  king's  lieutenant, 
invaded  Annandale  at  the  head  of  two  thousand  men,  with  the 
purpose  of  crushing  the  ancient  rival  and  enemy  of  his  house. 
The  Johnstones,  however,  assisted  by  the  Scotts,  Elliots,  and  other 
clans,  boldly  stood  their  ground;  and  in  a  desperate  conflict  which 
took  place  at  the  Dryife  Sands,  not  far  from  Lockerby,  gained 
a  decisive  victory.  Lord  Maxwell  was  struck  from  his  horse, 
mutilated  of  his  right  hand,  and  then  cruelly  slain  under  a  tree, 
still  called  ''  Maxwell's  Thorn."  His  followers  suffered  grievously 
in  the  retreat.  Many  of  them  were  slashed  in  the  face  by  the 
pursuers ;  a  kind  of  blow  which  to  this  day  is  called  in  that  dis- 
trict "  a  Lockerby  lick." 

So  feeble  was  the  royal  authoritv,  that  the  king  not  only 
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found  himself  unable  to  exact  any  veng-eance  for  this  outrag'e,  '^ 
but  was  even  constrained  to  bestow  on  Johnstone  the  wardency 
of  the  middle  marches.  The  feud  between  the  Maxwells  and 
Johnstones  was  carried  on  with  every  circumstance  of  ferocity 
which  could  add  horror  to  civil  war.  The  son  of  the  slain  Lord 
Maxwell  vowed  the  deepest  reveng-e  for  his  father's  death.  With 
this  view  he  invited  Sir  James  Johnstone  to  a  friendly  con- 
ference, under  the  pretence  of  a  desire  to  terminate  the  feud 
between  their  clans.  They  met.  each  with  a  sing:le  attendant,  at 
a  place  called  Auchmanhill,  on  the  6th  of  August  1608 — lifteen 
years  after  the  battle  of  Dryife  Sands — when  Lord  Maxwell, 
availing-  himself  of  a  favourable  opportunity,  treacherously  shot 
Sir  James  Johnstone  throug-h  the  back  with  a  brace  of  bullets. 
The  g-allant  old  chief  died  on  the  spot,  after  having"  for  some  ' 
time  bravely  defended  himself  ag-ainst  the  traitorous  assassin, 
who  endeavoured  to  strike  him  with  his  sword  while  he  lay 
dying-  on  the  ground.  "A  fact,"  says  Spottiswood,  "detested 
by  all  honest  men,  and  the  gentleman's  misfortune  severely 
lamented,  for  he  was  a  man  full  of  wisdom  and  courag'e." 

The  murderer,  finding  no  refuge  in  the  Borders,  made  his 
escape  to  France ;  but,  having  ventured  to  return  to  Scotland 
after  the  union  of  the  crowns,  he  was  apprehended,  and  brought 
to  trial  at  Edinburgh  ;  and  the  royal  authority  being  now  much 
strengthened,  the  king  caused  him  to  be  publicly  executed,  21st 
Mayl613.  "Thus,"  says  Sir  AValter  Scott,  "was  finally  ended, 
by  a  solitary  example  of  severity,  the  'foul  debate'  betwixt 
the  Maxwells  and  Johnstones,  in  the  course  of  which  each  family 
lost  two  chieftains — one  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  one  in  the 
field  of  battle,  one  by  assassination,  and  one  by  the  sword  of  the 
executioner." 

In   cases  of  deadly   feud,   vengeance  was   sought   not   only 
against  the  offender,  but  against  all  who  were  in  anj'^way  con- 
nected with  him.     Of  this  the  tragical  fate  of  Anthony  d'Arcy 
Sieur  de  la  Bastie  affords  a  melancholy  example.     After  the  exe- 
cution of  Lord  Home  by  the  regent  Albany  in  1516,  De  la  Bas- 
tie was  appointed  to  succeed  him  as  warden  of  the  east  marches. 
It  does  not  appear  that  this  gallant  knight,  whose  talents  were 
equally  high  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  had  the  least  concern 
in  Loi'd  II  ome's  execution ;  but  he  was  a  friend  of  the  regent,  and 
that  was  enough  to  expose  him  to  the  vengeance  of  the  ferocious  ; 
Borderers,  who  burned  to  avenge  the  death  of  their  chief    A  plot,  : 
contrived  by  Home  of  Wedderburn  and  other  friends  of  the  late  ; 
earl,  drew  De  la  Bastie  towards  Langton  in  the  Merse.     Here,  I 
ere  he  was  aware,  he  found  himself  surrounded  by  his  unrelenting  j 
enemies.     He  attempted  to  save  himself  by  the  fleetness  of  his  j 
horse ;  but  his  ignorance  of  the  country  unfortunately  led  him  j 
into  a  morass  near  the  town  of  Dunse.     His  pursuers  came  up,  j 
and  put  him  to  death.     The  ferocious  Wedderburn  cut  off  his  ! 
head,  tied  it  bv  its  long  and  plaited  tresses  to  his  saddle-bow,  and  ' 
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■ffallopplno-  into  the  town  of  Dunse,  affixed  the  ghastly  trophy  on 
the  market-cross. 

The  exaction  of  blood  for  blood  to  the  uttermost  drachm  was 
indeed  handed  down  from  father  to  son  as  a  sacred  duty,  which 
no  lapse  of  time  could  set  aside. 

"  At  the  sacred  font,  the  priest 
Tlu'ough  ages  left  the  masterhand  unblest, 
To  urge  with  keener  aim  the  blood-inerusted  spear." 

The  deadly  feud  between  the  clans  of  Scott  and  Kerr,  which 
arose  out  of  the  slaughter  of  the  laird  of  Cessford  at  the  battle  of 
Melrose,  in  the  j-ear  1526,  raged  during  the  greater  part  of  a  cen- 
tury, in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  made  to  bring  about  an  agreement. 
Anaong  other  expedients  resorted  to  for  this  purpose,  there  was  a 
bond  executed  in  1529  between  the  heads  of  each  clan,  binding 
themselves  to  perform  reciprocally  the  four  principal  pilgrimages 
of  Scotland,  for  the  benelit  of  those  of  the  opposite  name  who 
had  fallen  in  the  quarrel.  All  was  in  vain.  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buccleuch  was  slain  by  the  Kerrs  in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh, 
in  revenge'  for  the  death  of  Cessford,  twenty-six  years  after  that 
event  had  taken  place ;  and  half  a  century  later,  the  animosity 
between  the  families  continued  to  rage  as  tiercely  as  ever,  ^yell 
might  the  poet  say,  in  reference  to  these  long-breathed  feuds — 

"  Can  piety  the  discord  heal, 

Or  stanch  the  death-feud's  enmity  ? 
Can  Christian  lore,  can  patriot  zeal, 

Can  love  of  blessed  charity  ? 
No  !  vainly  to  each  holy  shrine 

In  mutual  pilgrimage  they  drew; 
Implored,  in  vain,  the  grace  divine 

For  chiefs  their  ovra.  red  falchions  slew: 
While  Cessford  owns  the  rule  of  Car, 

"While  Ettrick  boasts  the  line  of  Scott, 
The  slaughtered  chiefs,  the  mortal  jar, 
The  havoc  of  the  feudal  war, 

Shall  never,  never  be  forgot !  " 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  L 

A  story,  which  has  been  handed  down  by  tradition  respecting  a 
quarrel  between  the  Murrays  and  Scotts,  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  these  family  feuds  had  sometimes  a  more  amicable  termina- 
tion. During  the  reign  of  James  VI.,  William  (afterwards  Sir 
William)  Scott,  eldest  son  of  Scott  of  Harden,  made  an  incursion 
upon  the  lands  of  Sir  Gideon  Murray  of  Elibank,  afterwards 
deputy-treasurer  of  Scotland,  and  a  great  favourite  of  the  king. 
But  the  laird  of  Elibank  was  upon  his  guard,  and  having*  col- 
lected his  retainers,  attacked  the  marauders  when  they  were  en- 
cumbered with  their  plunder,  defeated  them,  and  made  young 
Harden  prisoner.  Sir  Gideon  conducted  his  captive  to  Elibank 
Tower,  where  his  lady  received  him  with  congratulations  on  his 
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victory,  and  inquired  "  what  he  intended  to  do  with  his  pri- 
soner?" "  I  intend,"  said  the  victorious  laird,  "  to  consign  him 
instantly  to  the  gallows,  as  a  man  taken  red-hand  in  the  act  of 
robbery  and  violence."  "  Hoot  na,  Sir  Gideon,"  answered  his 
more  considerate  lady,  "  that  is  not  like  jouy  wisdom.  Would 
you  hang  the  winsome  young  laird  of  Harden  when  ye  have 
three  ill-favoured  daughters  to  marry?"  "Right,"  answered 
the  baron,  who  joyfully  caught  at  the  idea ;  "  he  shall  either 
marry  our  danghter  Mickle-mouthed  Meg,  or  strap  for  it."  When 
this  alternative  was  proposed  to  the  prisoner,  he  for  some  time 
stoutly  preferred  the  gibbet  to  "  Mickle-mouthed  Meg,"  and  per- 
severed in  this  ung'allant  resolution  till  he  was  literally  led  forth 
to  execution,  when,  seeing  no  other  chance  of  escape,  he  consented 
to  save  his  life  at  the  expense  of  marrying  the  young  lady. 

The  marriage  contracted  imder  such  singular  circumstances 
proved  eminently  happy,  and  it  appears  to  have  completely  ter- 
minated the  feud  between  the  Murrays  and  Scotts.  Such  was 
the  confidence  which  the  chief  of  the  latter  clan  reposed  in  the 
talents  and  probity  of  Sir  Gideon,  that  when  he  was  afterwards 
obliged  to  leave  Scotland  for  some  time,  he  committed  to  him 
the  management  of  his  affairs ;  and  accordingly,  acting  as  his 
representative,  the  laird  of  Elibank  carried  five  hundred  of  the 
clan  of  Scott  to  the  assistance  of  the  Johnstones  at  the  bloody 
battle  of  Dryiie  Sands. 

According  to  a  vague  tradition,  the  number  of  Scottish  Border 
clans  was  eighteen.  The  most  powerful  of  these  were  the  Dou- 
glases, Homes,  Kerrs,  and  Scotts,  on  the  east  and  middle 
marches ;  and  the  Maxwells,  Johnstones,  and  Jardines,  on  the 
west.  The  power  of  these  mighty  families  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  bonds  of  alliance  (or  man  rent,  as  they  were  termed)  which 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  forming  with  the  chiefs  of  the  smaller 
clans,  who,  in  return  for  maintenance  and  protection,  engaged  to 
become  their  followers  and  liegemen.  In  this  way  several  of  the 
Border  barons  became  possessed  of  such  exorbitant  power,  as  to  be 
enabled  to  set  the  royal  authority  at  defiance.  The  formidable 
house  of  Douglas,  in  particular,  on  various  occasions  contended 
with  the  sovereign  on  equal  terms,  and  had  at  one  period  nearly 
gained  possession  of  the  Scottish  throne. 

Each  of  these  mighty  chiefs,  surrounded  by  his  own  officers, 
and  supported  on  all  occasions  by  a  train  of  knights,  squires,  and 
inferior  chiefs,  was  almost  a  king  in  miniature.  Every  chieftain, 
too,  was  the  supreme  criminal  judge  within  his  own  territories, 
possessed  the  power  of  life  and  deatli  over  his  own  retainers,  and 
even  of  reclaiming  from  the  supreme  court  any  vassal  who  lived 
upon  his  lands.  Can  we  wonder  that  privileges  so  extensive  were 
often  abused,  and  that  the  excesses  of  these  petty  tyrants  should 
have  frequently  proved  altogether  intolerable  ? 

The  tradition  of  the  country  has  preserved  many  instances 
of  the  cruel  and  oppressive  actions  perpetrated  by  these  Border 
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chiefs  ;  and  thong-h  it  may  sometimes  be  difficult  to  separate  facts 
from  fables,  yet,  making-  every  allowance  for  popular  exagrgreration, 
«iioug-h  remains  behind  to  show  the  fearful  miseries  which  the 
exorbitant  power  of  these  nobles  produced.*  The  crimes  of  the 
last  Lord  Soulis,  a  great  feudal  oppressor,  who  held  extensive 
sway  in  the  Borders  about  the  beg:inning:  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, have  left  an  indelible  impression  on  the  popular  mind.  The 
scene  of  his  cruelties  is  said  to  have  been  the  strong-  castle  of 
Hermitag-e  in  Liddisdale,  the  ruins  of  which  are  still  reg-arded  by 
the  peasantry  with  peculiar  aversion  and  terror.  Local  tradition 
represents  him  as  a  cruel  tyrant  and  sorcerer,  combining-  pro- 
digfious  bodily  streng-th  with  cruelty,  avarice,  dissimulation,  and 
treachery ;  as  constantly  employed  in  oppressing  his  vassals, 
harassing  his  neighbours,  and  employing  all  means,  human  and 
infernal,  to  fortify  his  castle  against  the  royal  authority ;  invok- 
ing the  tiends  by  his  incantations  ;  and  forcing  his  vassals  to  drag 
materials  like  beasts  of  burden.  Tradition  proceeds  to  relate  that 
the  neighbouring  Borderers,  having  irritated  the  king  by  reite- 
rated complaints  against  this  oppressor,  he  at  length  hastily  ex- 
claimed, ''  Fient  nor  he  were  sodden  and  suppit  in  broo ! "  The 
petitioners,  satislied  with  this  answer,  which  they  chose  to  under- 
stand literally,  proceeded  with  the  utmost  haste  to  execute  the 
commission,  and  actually,  it  is  said,  boiled  Soulis  upon  the  Nine 
Stane  Rig — a  decHvity  which  derived  its  name  from  an  old  Drui- 
dical  circle  of  upright  stones,  nine  of  which  remained  till  a  late 
period.  Five  of  these  stones  are  still  visible,  and  two  are  parti- 
cularly pointed  out  as  those  that  supported  the  iron  bar  upon 
which  the  fatal  caldron  was  suspended. 

Shortly  after  the  fall  of  the  family  of  Soulis,  Hermitage  Castle 
passed  into  the  possession  of  the  Douglases,  and  became  the 
principal  stronghold  of  the  "  Black  Knight  of  Liddisdale,"  a 
natural  son  of  the  good  Lord  James  Douglas,  the  companion  of 
Bruce.  In  1342  it  was  the  scene  of  the  following  terrible  story : — 
Sir  Alexander  Ramsaj^  of  Dalhousie  was  one  of  the  bravest  of 
the  Scottish  barons,  and  had  distinguished  himself  by  his  gallant 
and  patriotic  exploits  in  the  wars  with  England.  Having  taken 
by  storm  the  castle  of  Roxburgh,  a  fortress  of  great  strength 
and  importance,  King  David  bestowed  on  him  the  g-overnment 
of  the  place,  together  with  the  sheriffdom  of  Teviotdale.    Douglas, 

*  It  is  said  that  an  ancestor  of  Jardine  of  Applegarth  had,  in  the  time 
of  Charles  II.,  in  the  exercise  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction,  imprisoned  a 
person  named  Porteous  in  the  Massy  More,  or  dungeon  of  his  castle  of 
Spedlin,  near  Lochmaben.  Being  called  suddenly  to  Edinburgh,  the  laird 
discovered,  as  he  entered  the  West  Port,  that  he  had  brought  along  with 
him  the  key  of  the  dungeon.  Struck  with  the  utmost  horror,  he  sent  back 
his  servant  to  relieve  the  prisoner  ;  but  it  was  too  late.  The  wretched  being 
"uas  found  lying  upon  the  steps  descending  from  the  door  of  the  vault, 
starved  to  death.  In  the  agonies  of  hunger  he  had  gnawed  the  flesh  from 
one  of  his  arms. 
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-who  had  previously  held  the  office  of  sheriff,  was  enrag-ed  at  this 
act,  and  vowed  reveng-e  against  Kamsay,  his  old  companion  in 
arms.  He  came  suddenly  upon  him  with  a  strong*  party  of  his 
vassals  while  he  was  holding"  his  court  in  the  open  church  at 
Hawick.  Ramsay,  having-  no  suspicion  of  injury  from  his  old 
comrade,  invited  him  to  take  his  place  beside  him  ;  but  the 
ferocious  warrior,  drawing"  his  sword,  rushed  upon  his  victim, 
wounded  him  in  a  vain  attempt  at  resistance,  threw  him  bleeding" 
across  a  horse,  and  carried  him  off  to  the  remote  and  inaccessible 
castle  of  Hermitage.  Here  he  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  and 
left  to  perish  of  hunger.  He  is  said  to  have  prolonged  his  exist- 
ence for  seventeen  days  by  some  particles  of  corn  which  fell 
from  a  granary  above  his  prison. 

About  the  close  of  last  century,  a  mason,  digging  for  stones 
about  the  old  castle  of  Hermitage,  laid  open  a  stone  vault,  in 
which,  amid  a  great  quantity  of  chaff,  lay  several  human  bones, 
along  with  an  ancient  sword  and  a  bridle  bit  of  uncommon  size. 
These  were  conjectured,  with  great  probability,  to  have  belonged 
to  the  gallant  but  unfortunate  Ramsay.  ''  It  is  a  melancholy 
reflection,"  says  Sir  Tytler,  "  that  a  fate  so  horrid  befell  one  of 
the  bravest  and  most  popular  leaders  of  the  Scottish  nation,  and 
that  the  deed  did  not  only  pass  unrevenged,  but  that  its  perpe- 
trator received  a  speedy  pardon,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  office 
which  had  led  to  the  murder." 

We  are  not  to  imagine  that  this  was  a  solitary  case.  Deeds 
of  equal  atrocity  were  of  frequent  occurrence  on  the  Border.  The 
Douglases,  in  particular,  seem  to  have  had  no  law  but  their 
own  will,  and  inflicted  vengeance  for  their  real  or  imaginary 
wrongs  entirely  by  their  ov.n  authority,  and  according  to  their 
own  arbitrary  pleasure.  In  the  year  1451,  Herries  of  Terrigles, 
a  gentleman  of  ancient  family  and  considerable  influence  in 
Dumfriesshire,  having  attempted  to  defend  himself  against  the 
attacks  of  some  of  the  followers  of  the  Earl  of  Douglas,  who 
w^ere  ravaging  his  lands,  and  to  recover  from  them  their  plunder, 
was  defeated,  and  dragged  before  the  earl,  who  caused  him  to 
be  hanged,  although  the  king  sent  him  a  positive  order  by  a 
herald,  enjoining  him  to  forbear  any  injury  to  the  person  of  his 
j)risoner. 

But  a  still  more  flagrant  breach  of  law  and  insult  to  the  royal 
authority  occurred  in  the  following  year.  Maclellan,  the  guar- 
dian of  the  young  lord  of  Bomby,  ancestor  of  the  Earls  of  Kirk- 
cudbright, having  refused  to  join  Douglas  in  a  treasonable 
league,  was  seized  by  him  and  imprisoned  in  his  strong  fortress 
of  Thrieve  in  Galloway.  As  Maclellan  was  much  esteemed  by 
the  king,  and  the  nephew  of  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  captain  of  the 
royal  guard,  the  king  sent  "  a  sweet  letter  of  supplication," 
praying  the  earl  to  deliver  his  prisoner  into  the  hands  of  his 
kinsman.  When  Sir  Patrick  arrived  at  the  castle  of  Thrieve, 
Douo-las,  who  had  just  risen  from  dinner,  received  him  with,. 
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great  apparent  courtesy,  but  declined  entering"  upon  the  business 
which  had  led  to  the  visit  until  Gray  also  had  dined.  '•  It  was 
ill  talking-,"  he  said,  "  between  a  fou  (lull)  man  and  a  fasting." 
But  suspecting"  the  object  of  Sir  Patrick's  visit,  and  determined 
to  defeat  it,  he  g;ave  private  orders  that  Maclellan  should  be 
immediately  led  forth  and  beheaded  in  the  courtyard  of  the 
castle. 

After  dinner,  Sir  Patrick  presented  the  king's  letter  to  the 
earl,  who  received  and  read  it  with  gi'eat  affectation  of  reverence. 
"  Sorry  am  I,"  said  he,  with  a  look  cf  much  concern,  "  that  it  is 
not  in  my  power  to  give  obedience  to  the  commands  of  my  sove- 
reign, much  as  I  am  beholden  to  him  for  so  gracious  a  letter  to 
me,  whom  he  has  been  pleased  of  late  to  regard  with  somewhat 
altered  favour ;  but  such  redress  as  I  can  afford  thou  shalt  have 
speedily."  He  then  took  his  visitor  by  the  hand,  and  led  him 
to  the  castle  g'reen,  where  the  bleeding-  trunk  of  Maclellan  was 
still  lying.  "  Yonder,  Sir  Patrick,"  said  he,  "  is  your  sister's 
son,  but  unfortunately  he  wants  the  head.  Take  his  body,  how- 
ever, and  do  with  it  what  you  wiU."  "  My  lord,"  said  Gray, 
suppressing  his  grief  and  indignation,  "  if  you  have  taken  his 
head,  you  may  dispose  of  the  body  as  you  will."  But  when  he 
had  mounted  his  horse,  which  he  instantly  called  for,  his  resent- 
ment broke  out  in  spite  of  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed.  "  My  lord,"  said  he,  "  if  I  live  you  shall  be  re- 
warded for  this  deed  according  to  your  demerits."  This  expres- 
sion of  natural  indignation,  however,  had  nearly  cost  him  his 
life ;  for  the  earl  was  hig'hly  offended,  and  g-ave  orders  for  an 
instant  pursuit ;  and  if  Gray  had  not  been  well  mounted,  he 
would  in  all  probability  have  shared  the  fate  of  his  nephew. 
The  chase  was  continued  almost  to  Edinburgh,  a  distance  of 
fifty  or  sixty  miles.  It  is  not  uninstructive  to  mention,  that 
when  Douglas  was  shortly  afterwards  stabbed  by  the  king  in 
Stirling  Castle,  Sir  Patrick  Gray,  who  was  present,  at  one  blow 
felled  him  with  his  battle-axe. 

The  overthrow  of  this  great  family  followed  soon  after ;  but 
the  Earl  of  Angus,  whose  share  in  the  ruin  of  his  kinsman  led 
to  the  saying  that  "  the  Red  Douglas  had  put  down  the  Black,^^ 
obtained  a  large  portion  of  the  forfeited  domains  of  this  mighty 
house,  including  the  strong  castles  of  Douglas,  Hermitage,  and 
Tantallon,  and  appears  to  have  very  soon  enjoyed  almost  the 
same  extensive  supremacy  on  the  Borders.  The  same  system  of 
rapine  and  bloodshed  was  consequently  pursued.  Archibald, 
sixth  Earl  of  Angus,  called  Bell-the-Cat,  who  was  at  once  warden 
of  the  east  and  middle  marches,  and  Lord  of  Liddisdale  and  Jed- 
wood  forest,  seems  to  have  had  as  little  respect  for  law  or  royal 
authorit}^  as  his  kinsmen  and  rivals,  the  Earls  of  Douglas.  His 
share  in  the  murder  of  the  favourites  of  James  III.  at  Lauder, 
and  of  the  overthrow  and  death  of  the  unfortunate  monarch 
in  the  battle  of  Sauchiebum,  is  well  known.     A  quarrel  which 
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he  fastened  on  Spens  of  Kilspindie,  a  favourite  of  James  IV., 
cost  him  his  lordship  of  Liddisdale  and  castle  of  Hermitage. 
Spens,  who  was  a  renowned  cavalier,  had  been  present  when 
Ang'us  was  highly  praised  for  strength  and  valour.  "  It  may 
be/'  answered  Spens,  "  if  all  be  good  that  is  upcome."  Shortly 
after,  Angus,  while  hawking  near  Bothwell  with  a  single  atten- 
dant, met  Kilspindie.  "  What  reason  had  ye,"  said  the  earl, 
''  for  making  question  of  my  manhood?  Thou  art  a  tall  fellow, 
and  so  am  I,  and  by  St  Bride  of  Douglas  one  of  us  shall  pay 
for  it !"  "Since  it  may  be  no  better,""  answered  Kilspindie,  "I 
will  defend  myself  against  the  best  earl  in  Scotland."  With 
these  words  they  encountered  fiercely,  till  Angus,  with  one 
blow,  severed  the  thigh  of  his  antagonist,  who  died  on  the  spot. 
The  earl  then  addressed  the  attendant  of  Kilspindie — "  Go  thy 
way :  tell  my  gossip  the  king  that  here  was  nothing  but  fair- 
play.  I  know  my  gossip  will  be  offended ;  but  I  will  get  me 
into  Liddisdale,  and  remain  in  my  castle  of  the  Hermitage  till 
his  anger  be  abated."  James,  however,  took  advantage  of  the 
opportunity  to  compel  Angus,  as  the  price  of  his  pardon,  to  leave 

"  The  dusky  vale 
Of  Hermitage  in  Liddisdale, 

Its  dungeons  and  its  towers, 
Where  BothweU's  turrets  brave  the  air, 
And  Bothwell  bank  is  blooming  fair, 

To  fix  his  princely  bowers  ;" 

which  was  a  considerable  diminution  to  the  family  power  and 
greatness.     The  sword  with  which  Angus  slew  Spens — 

"  The  huge  and  sweeping  brand, 
Which  wont  of  yore  in  battle  fray 
His  foeman's  limbs  to  shred  away, 
As  wood-knife  lops  the  sapling  spray  " —  I 

was  presented  by  his  descendant,  the  famous  Earl  of  Morton,  to 
Lord  Lindsay  of  the  Byres,  when  he  defied  Bothwell  to  single 
combat  on  Carberry  Hill. 

The  grandson  of  old  Bell-the-Cat  married  the  widowed  queen 
of  James  IV.,  and  obtained  the  supreme  authority  in  Scotland 
during  the  minority  of  James  V.  In  the  words  of  an  old  his- 
torian— "  He  ruled  all  which  he  liked,  and  no  man  durst  say 
the  contrary.  There  dared  no  man  strive  at  laAv  with  a  Douglas, 
or  yet  with  the  adherent  of  a  Douglas ;  for  if  he  did,  he  was 
sure  to  get  the  worst  of  his  lawsuit."  And  he  adds — "  Although 
Angus  travelled  through  the  country  under  the  pretence  of 
punishing  thieves,  robbers,  and  murderers,  there  were  no  male- 
factors so  great  as  those  which  rode  in  his  own  company." 

The  high  spirit  of  the  young  king,  who  was  now  fourteen 
years  old,  was  galled  by  the  ignominious  restraint  in  which  he 
was  held ;  and  in  a  progress  to  the  Border,  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  some  excesses   of  the  Armstrongs,   intimation   was 
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secretly  given  to  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch  that  he  should 
raise  his  clan,  and  rescue  the  king-  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Douglases. 

Buccleuch  immediately  levied  his  retainers  and  friends,  com- 
prehending' a  large  hody  of  Elliots,  Annstrongs,  and  other 
broken  clans,  over  whom  he  exercised  great  authority.  Angus 
had  passed  the  night  at  Melrose ;  and  the  Kerrs  and  Homes,  who 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  expedition,  had  taken  their  leave  of 
the  king,  when  Buccleuch  and  his  followers  suddenly  appeared 
on  an  eminenceealled  Halidon  Hill,  and  interposed  between 
Angus  and  th^pidge  over  the  Tweed.  "  Sir,"  said  the  earl  to 
the  king,  '•  yo|reet  is  Buccleuch,  and  the  thieves  of  Annandale 
with  him,  to  interrupt  your  passage.  I  vow  to  God  they  shall 
either  tight  or  flee  ;  and  ye  shall  tarry  here  on  tliis  know  (knoll), 
and  my  brother  George  with  you,  with  any  other  company  you 
please,  and  I  shall  pass  and  put  yon  thieves  off  the  ground,  and 
rid  the  gate  unto  your  grace,  or  else  die  for  it." 

The  earl  with  these  words  alighted,  and  hastened  to  the 
charge ;  and  the  Borderers,  shouting  their  war-cry,  immedi- 
ately joined  battle,  and  fought  stoutly.  The  encounter  was 
fierce  and  obstinate  ;  but  the  Homes  and  Kerrs  returning  at 
the  noise  of  the  conflict,  set  upon  the  wing  and  rear  of  Buc- 
cleuch's  men,  and  decided  the  fate  of  the  day.  About  eighty  of 
the  Scotts  were  slain  in  this  clan  battle,  which  was  fousfht  on 
the  25th  of  July  15-26.  The  death  of  the  laird  of  Cessford,  who 
was  killed  in  the  pursuit  by  a  retainer  of  Buccleuch,  occasioned 
the  deadly  feud  between  the  Scotts  and  Kerrs  of  which  we 
have  already  spoken. 

EORDER  CASTLES  AND  FORAYS. 

The  residences  of  the  Border  chieftains  b}'  no  means  corre- 
sponded to  the  extent  of  their  power  and  the  number  of  their 
retainers,  and  presented  a  striking  contrast  to  the  magnificent 
fortresses  of  the  great  English  nobles.  This,  however,  was  not 
always  the  case.  During  the  interval  of  more  than  a  century 
which  elapsed  between  the  reign  of  William  the  Lion  and  the 
death  of  Alexander  HI.,  there  was  profound  peace  between  Eng- 
land and  Scotland ;  and  the  Borders  appear  to  have  been  in  a 
state  of  progressive  improvement.  At  this  period  were  erected 
several  monastic  edifices  within  the  Scottish  Border,  which  formed 
the  refuge  of  learning,  and  whose  inmates  must  have  contributed, 
in  ordinary  times,  to  allay  the  fierce  passions  of  the  neighbouring 
inhabitants.  Among  the  structures  of  this  kind  may  be  named 
the  abbeys  of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Jedburgh,  and  Kelso,  on  the 
eastern  marches,  and  Lincluden  on  the  west.  These,  with  some 
other  monasteries,  formed  seats  of  refinement  and  peaceful  con- 
templation, while  all  around  was  little  better  than  a  mental 
wilderness.  Usually,  these  sanctuaries  were  respected  by  the 
hand  of  rapine ;  but  in  the  case  of  national  wars,  they  suffered 
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in  common  with  other  building-s,  and  were  laid  waste  with  fire 
and  sword.  In  all  cases,  however,  the  piety  of  the  ag-e  restored 
them,  until  they  finally  sunk  under  the  violence  of  the  Iconoclasts 
in  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  some  instances,  adjoining"  these  religious  houses,  towns 
arose,  and  numerous  strong-  and  extensive  royal  and  baronial 
castles  g-raced  and  defended  the  frontier.  There  is  little  reason 
to  doubt,  that  if  the  peace  between  England  and  Scotland  had 
not  been  broken  by  the  unjustifiable  pretensions  of  Edward  I., 
the  Borders  would  have  g-radually  been  improved  in  character 
with  the  rest  of  Scotland,  and  centuries  of  misery  would  have 
been  avoided.  The  war  of  Scottish  independence,  which  raged 
throughout  nearly  the  whole  of  the  fourteenth  century,  at  once 
stopped  all  advancement,  and  threw  the  Borders  back  into  a 
state  of  disorganisation.  Monasteries  were  destroyed,  towns 
sacked,  castles  stormed,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  killed. 
Perceiving  that  the  only  means  of  preserving  the  liberties  of 
their  country  consisted  in  laying  waste  the  district,  the  Scots 
burned  and  erased  many  dwellings,  and  pulled  down  all  the 
strongholds  of  importance  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy. 

"When  the  good  Lord  James  Douglas  three  several  times  re-, 
covered  possession  of  his  ancestral  castle,  upon  each  occasion  he 
laid  waste  and  demolished  it,  and  took  refuge  v/ith  his  followers 
in  the  hills  and  forests.  "  He  loved  better,"  he  said,  "  to  hear 
the  lark  sing  than  the  mouse  squeak."  The  same  devastating  but 
uncompromising  and  effectual  system  of  warfare  was  carried  on 
during  the  whole  of  the  struggle  which  the  Scots  maintained  for 
their  independence,  and  was  delivered  by  Robert  Bruce  as  a 
legacy  to  his  successors,  in  what  is  affectionately  called  the 
"  Grood  King  Robert's  testament."  On  his  deathbed  he  enjoined 
his  followers,  in  their  wars,  always  to  fight  on  foot;  to  trust  for 
protection  to  their  mountains,  morasses,  and  woods,  rather  than 
to  walls  and  garrisons ;  to  employ  for  arms  the  bow,  the  spear, 
and  the  battle-axe ;  to  drive  their  herds  into  the  narrow  glens, 
and  to  fortify  them  there  whilst  they  laid  waste  the  plain  country 
by  fire,  and  compelled  the  enemy  to  evacuate  it.  "  Let  your 
scouts  and  watches,"  he  concluded,  "  be  vociferating  through  the 
night,  keeping  the  enemy  in  perpetual  alarm;  and,  worn  out  with 
famine,  fatigue,  and  apprehension,  they  will  retreat  as  certainly 
as  if  routed  in  battle."  These  judicious  counsels  were  followed 
by  the  Scots  in  all  their  wars  with  the  English  down  to  the  days 
of  Cromwell.  Hence  the  great  baronial  and  royal  castles  which 
existed  on  the  Borders  were,  with  very  few  exceptions,  levelled 
with  the  ground  during  the  wars  of  Bruce  and  Baliol.  The 
castle  of  Jedburgh,  one  of  the  strongest  of  these  fortresses,  re- 
-:<i^,ained  for  a  long  time  in  the  hands  of  the  English,  and  was  a 
s'tt^uyce  of  great  annoyance  to  the  adjacent  country.  On  its 
reduction  by  the  Scots  in  1408,  it  was  immediately  ordered  to  be 
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destroyed  ;  but  so  strongly  was  it  constructed,  and  so  unskilful 
were  the  Scots  in  the  work  of  destruction,  that  it  was  proposed 
to  impose  a  tax  of  two  pennies  on  every  hearth  in  Scotland  to 
defray  the  expense  of  razing-  and  levelling  the  fortifications. 
But  the  regent  ordered  the  sum  required  to  be  paid  out  of  the 
royal  revenues. 

The  lesser  strengths,  consisting  of  single  towers,  or  peels,  as 
they  were  called,  each  forming  the  lodgment  of  a  petty  chief, 
do  not  seem  to  have  suffered  the  same  devastation  at  the  hands 
of  their  proprietors,  who  probably  reckoned  on  defending-  them 
from  all  casual  assaults.  These  towers,  whose  remains  are  now  the 
most  remarkable  features  in  the  Border  landscape,  were  for  the 
most  part  built  in  some  situation  of  g*reat  natural  streng*th;  on  a 
precipice,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  or  surrounded  by  woods 
and  morasses,  which  rendered  them  almost  inaccessibfe.  The 
position  of  these  Border  houses,  in  short,  so  plainly  indicated  the 
pursuits  and  apprehensions  of  their  inhabitants,  that  James  V., 
on  approaching  the  castle  of  Lochwood,  the  ancient  seat  of  the 
Johnstones,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "  that  he  who  built  it  must 
have  been  a  knave  in  his  heart."  The  principal  part  of  these 
fortresses  consisted  of  a  large  square  tower,  called  a  keep,  having 
walls  of  immense  thickness,  which  could  easily  be  defended 
against  any  sudden  or  desultory  assault.  The  residences  of  the 
inferior  chiefs,  called  peels  or  bastle-houses,  were  usually  built 
upon  a  still  smaller  scale,  and  consisted  merely  of  a  high,  square 
tower,  surrounded  by  an  outer  wall,  which  served  as  a  protection 
for  the  cattle  at  night.  The  apartments  were  placed  one  above 
another,  and  communicated  only  by  a  narrow  stair,  which  could 
be  easily  blocked  up  or  defended;  so  that  the  garrison  could  hold 
out  for  a  considerable  time,  even  after  the  lower  storey  was  in  the 
possession  of  the  enemy.  In  such  circumstances  the  assailants 
usually  heaped  together  quantities  of  wetted  straw  in  the  lower 
apartments,  and  setting  it  on  fire,  drove  the  defenders  from  storey 
to  storey  by  means  of  the  smoke,  and  sometimes  compelled  them 
to  surrender. 

Around  these  fortresses  were  placed  the  habitations  of  the 
vassals  and  retainers  of  the  chief,  who  were  ready  upon  the 
first  summons  either  to  take  arms  for  the  defence  of  the  castle, 
or  to  follow  their  lord  to  the  field ;  and  as  much  ground  in  the 
vicinity  was  cleared  and  cultivated  as  was  necessary  for  their 
support. 

The  Border  towns,  before  and  after  the  war  of  independence, 
were  usually  furnished  with  a  number  of  towers,  like  the  peels  of 
the  inferior  gentry,  and  were  the  abodes  either  of  the  wealthier 
burghers,  or  of  the  neighbounng  proprietors,  who  occasionally 
dwelt  within  the  town.  "  In  each  village  or  town,"  says  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  were  several  small  towers,  having  battlements  projecting 
over  the  side  walls,  and  usually  an  advanced  angle  or  two,  with 
shot-holes  for  flanking  the  doorway,  which  was  always  defended 
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"by  a  strong"  door  of  oak,  studded  with  nails,  and  often  by  an  ex- 
terior grated  door  of  iron.  These  small  peel-houses  were  ordi- 
narily inhabited  by  the  principal  feuars  and  their  families ;  but 
upon  the  alarm  of  approaching-  danger,  the  whole  inhabitants 
thronged  from  their  own  miserable  coUages,  which  were  situated 
around,  to  garrison  these  points  of  defence.  It  was  then  no  easy 
matter  for  a  hostile  party  to  penetrate  into  the  village  ;  for  the 
men  were  habituated  to  the  use  of  bows  and  firearms,  and  the 
towers  being  generally  so  placed  that  the  discharge  from  one 
crossed  that  of  another,  it  was  impossible  to  assault  any  of  them 
individually."  In  the  village  of  Lessudden,  when  burned  by 
Sir  Ralph  Evans  in  1544,  there  were  as  many  as  sixteen  of 
these  strongholds,  which  afforded  excellent  posts  for  resisting 
the  assaults  of  an  enemy,  even  after  the  towm  was  taken.  On 
the  approach  of  a  superior  army,  the  chieftains  and  their  re- 
tainers usually  took  to  the  woods  and  mountains,  leaving  their 
habitations  to  the  fate  of  war.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  instance 
known  of  a  distinguished  baron  having  been  made  prisoner  in 
his  own  house. 

In  these  dismal  times  all  the  ordinary  class  of  houses  in  the 
Border  towns  were  thatched ;  and  as  it  w^as  almost  certain  that 
these  would  be  set  on  fire  by  the  enemy,  it  was  customary  for 
the  inhabitants,  at  the  approach  of  invaders,  to  clear  off  all 
the  thatch  from  their  dwellings,  and,  if  possible,  flee  with  their 
cattle  and  other  property  to  the  mountains.  Still  further  to 
guard  against  fire,  as  well  as  rapine,  the  lower  storeys  of  the 
houses  were  vaulted,  and  accessible  only  by  a  low  doorway. 
Domestic  strongholds  of  this  kind  may  still  be  seen  in  all  the 
Border  and  some  other  of  the  old  towns  of  Scotland.  A  few 
remain  in  Peebles,  which  was  frequently  burned  in  the  troublous 
times  to  which  we  refer. 

To  guard  against  sudden  attack,  it  was  usual  for  the  Scottish 
Borderers  to  give  telegraphic  warning  of  the  approach  of  an 
enemy  by  means  of  beacon  or  bale  fires,  lighted  on  the  tops  of 
the  hills  or  loftiest  battlements  of  the  principal  castles.  Thus 
signals  from  Berwick,  up  the  vale  of  Tweed  to  Lanarkshire,  and 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Forth,  made  the  whole  country  aware  of 
the  coming  danger. 

"  A  sheet  of  flame,  from  the  turret  high, 

Waved  like  a  blood-flag  on  the  sky, 
All  flaring  and  uneven  ; 

And  soon  a  score  of  fires,  I  ween, 

From  height,  and  hill,  and  cliff  were  seen  : 

Rach  with  warlike  tidings  fraught  ; 

Each  from  each  the  signal  caught  ; 

Each  after  each  they  glanced  to  sight, 

As  stars  arise  upon  the  night. 

They  gleamed  on  many  a  dusky  tarn, 
^         Haunted  by  the  lonely  earn  ; 

On  many  a  cairn's  gray  pyramid, 

Where  urns  of  miglity  cliiefs  lie  hid ; 
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Till  high  Dunedin  the  blazes  saw, 

From  Soltra  and  Dumpender  Law  ; 

And  Lothian  heard  the  regent's  order. 

That  all  should  bowue  them  for  the  Border." 

Lay  of  the  Last  Alinsirel,  Canto  iii. 

The  precautions  taken  by  the  Eng-lish  against  the  inroads  of 
their  northern  neighbours  were  of  a  somewhat  different  kind, 
and  suited  to  their  superior  wealth  and  civilisation.  They  paid 
g'reater  attention  to  defence,  as  they  had  something  of  value  to 
defend.  All  along  the  English  frontiers  arose  baronial  castles 
of  magnificent  structure,  great  extent,  and  fortified  with  all  the 
art  of  the  age.  Their  great  strength  afforded  a  secure  asylum 
to  their  inhabitants,  and  enabled  them  to  set  at  defiance  the 
attacks  of  the  Scottish  Borderers.  Newcastle,  Hexham,  Carlisle;, 
and  other  towns  along'  the  English  Border  were  in  like  manner 
much  more  strongly  and  skilfully  fortified  than  those  of  the 
opposite  frontier,  and  afforded  therefore  a  much  better  protection 
from  invasion.  A  line  of  communication  was  established  along 
the  whole  Border  from  Berwick  to  Carlisle,  with  setters  and 
searchers,  sleuth-hounds  and  watchers,  by  day  and  night.  The 
fords  over  the  rivers  were  either  strictly  guarded,  or  stopped  and 
destroyed ;  and  narrow  defiles  through  the  mountains  were 
blocked  up,  or  rendered  impassable.  But  although  these  pre- 
cautions served  to  a  considerable  extent  to  protect  the  English 
frontier  from  extensive  invasions,  they  were  wholly  insufficient 
to  prevent  the  desultory  incursions  of  the  Scottish  marauders, 
who,  making  sudden  and  rapid  inroads  into  particular  districts, 
laid  all  waste,  and  returned  loaded  with  spoil  before  a  sufficient 
force  could  be  collected  to  present  an  obstacle  to  their  return. 
These  unceasing  7'aids  were  scarcely  less  destructive  than  the 
more  extensive  invasions  of  the  English  armies. 

In  their  frequent  invasions  of  England,  the  Scottish  Bor- 
derers always  manifested  a  desire  of  spoil  rather  than  of 
slaughter.  Their  g-reat  object  was  to  collect  as  much  booty  as 
possible.  Hence  it  was  their  policy  on  such  occasions  to  avoid  a 
regular  engagement,  and  by  hasty  marches  to  elude  any  hostile 
force  that  might  be  sent  against  them,  in  order  that  they  might 
carry  off,  unmolested,  their  prisoners  and  plunder.  Of  the  suc- 
cess of  these  tactics  we  have  a  striking  example  in  the  de- 
structive inroad  which  Douglas  and  Randolph  made  into  Eng- 
land about  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Robert  Bruce.  For  many 
days  the  English  army  followed  the  smoke  of  the  houses  and 
villages  which  the  Scots  had  burned,  without  being  able  even  to 
get  a  sight  of  their  destroyers.  And  when  at  length  the  offer  of 
a  large  reward  obtained  for  King  Edward  information  where  the 
enemy  lay,  he  found  them  encamped  in  an  impregnable  position, 
which  could  not  even  be  reached  without  the  greatest  danger. 
Here  the  two  armies  lay  opposite  to  each  other  for  several  days, 
the  Eiio'lish  vainly  endeavouring,  by  manoeuvres  and  bravadoes^ 
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to  induce  tlie  Scottish  leaders  to  abandon  their  strong"  ground  ; 
and  risk  a  battle.  At  leng^th  the  Scots,  after  having  in  a  night  : 
attack  surprised  the  English  camp,  and  nearly  carried  off  the 
king,  decamped  at  midnight,  and  retreating-  through  a  morass 
in  their  rear,  had  advanced  a  considerable  waj  en  their  march 
towards  Scotland  before  the  English  were  aware  that  they  had 
quitted  their  position. 

When  the  English  visited  the  deserted  camp  of  their  nimble 
foes,  it  presented  a  singular  spectacle.  In  it  were  found  an  im- 
mense number  of  slaughtered  cattle,  and  of  red  and  fallow-deer, 
and  more  than  three  hundred  kettles  made  of  skins  of  cattle  with 
the  hair  on,  suspended  on  stakes  over  the  half-extinguished  fires, 
and  full  of  meat  and  water  ready  for  boiling',  with  about  a  thou- 
sand spit-racks  with  meat  on  them,  and  many  thousand  pairs  of  ' 
shoes  made  of  raw  hides  with  the  hair  on  the  outer  side — a  kind 
of  buskins  or  brogues  peculiar  to  Scotland,  which  procured  for 
their  wearers  the  name  of  the  "  rough-footed  Scots,"'  and  some- 
times, from  the  colour  of  the  hide,  "  red-shanks."  The  only  living- 
things  found  in  the  camp  were  five  English  prisoners  tied  to 
trees,  who  had  been  commanded  to  say  to  their  monarch,  that 
"  if  he  were  displeased  with  what  had  been  done,  he  might  come 
and  revenge  himself  on  Scotland." 

The  Borderers,  however,  did  not  always  act  with  equal  pru- 
dence in  avoiding  great  battles  with  the  English.  The  impru- 
•  dence  of  their  leaders,  the  impatient  valour  of  the  troops,  or  the 
spirit  of  chivalry,  often  induced  them  to  risk  an  engagement.  A 
memorable  example  of  this  occurred  in  1388,  when  a  battle  was 
fought  at  Otterbourne  between  the  forces  of  Percy,  son  of  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  and  those  of  Douglas,  in  which  the 
latter  was  victorious.  The  shame  of  this  disaster,  as  it  was 
considered,  was  effaced  at  Homildon,  whei'e,  fourteen  years  after. 
Hotspur  gave  a  bloody  defeat  to  the  successor  of  the  hero  of  ■ 
Otterbourne — Archibald,  the  third  Earl  of  Douglas.  Thus  vic- 
tory sometimes  inclined  to  one  side,  and  sometimes  to  another. 
It  was  altogether  a  savage  and  unjustifiable  warfare,  whether 
carried  on  by  the  chiefs  and  their  retainers,  or  at  the  instigation 
of  the  kings  of  the  two  countries. 

BORDER  MOSS-TROOPERS. 

Besides  the  chiefs  who  carried  on  a  predator^''  warfare  for  the 
sake  of  spoil  or  the  wantonness  of  aggTession,  there  were  many 
marauders  who  knew  no  measure  of  law,  had  no  mighty  chief- 
tain to  whom  they  owed  allegiance,  or  who  would  be  bound  for 
their  good  behaviour.  These  men,  with  their  petty  trains  of 
dependents,  were  viewed  as  broken  clans,  and  were  only  counte- 
nanced by  the  great  barons  when  they  stood  in  need  of  assist- 
ance. Living  in  small  towers  about  the  Border  valleys,  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  sallying  out  at  night  to  pillage  the  flocks 
and  herds  of  some  unsuspicious  neighbour  j  for  they  were  by  no 
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means  particular  wliether  their  prey  belonged  to  tlie  Scots  or 
Eno-iish. 

The  principal  marauders  of  this  class  within  the  Scottish 
Border  were  the  Elliots,  Armstrong-s,  Turnbulls,  Rutherfords, 
and  Scotts.  ^Mien  hard  pressed  in  pursuit  by  the  enrag-ed 
•wardens  of  the  marches,  or  others,  they  would  flee  for  temporaiy 
refug-e  to  mosses,  inajiproachable  by  those  not  acquainted  with 
the  paths,  and  there  hold  the  law  at  deliance.  One  of  their  most 
noted  places  of  refug-e  was  the  Tarras  Moss  in  Liddisdale,  a 
desolate  and  horrible  morass,  accessible  by  paths  known  only  to 
themselves.  Throug'h  this  marsh  a  small  river  runs  furiously 
among-  hug-e  rocks.  Upon  its  banks  are  found  some  dry  spots, 
which  were  occupied  by  these  outlaws  and  their  families  in 
cases  of  emergency.  The  morass  is  so  deep,  that,  according 
to  an  old  historian,  two  spears  tied  together  would  not  reach 
the  bottom.  Into  this  inaccessible  retreat  the  Armstrongs  fled 
when  pursued  in  1588  by  Archibald,  ninth  Earl  of  Angus, 
lieutenant  on  the  Border.  The  earl  used  to  declare  that  he  had 
as  much  delight  in  hunting  a  thief,  as  others  in  chasing  a 
hare.  But  on  this  occasion  he  was  completely  foiled  by  the 
impracticability  of  the  morass,  and  the  cunning  of  the  outlaws 
who  harboured  in  it.  From  their  frequenting  morasses,  these 
marauders  came  to  be  known  by  the  name  of  moss-troopers. 
They  were  generally  well  mounted  on  horseback,  with  light 
armour  or  buif  coats,  and  provided  with  a  sword  and  short 
musket ;  some  carried  spears,  which  were  exceedingly  formidable 
to  an  enemy. 

Freebooters  as  these  men  unquestionably  were,  we  should 
form  an  incorrect  estimate  of  their  character,  were  we  to  asso- 
ciate them  in  idea  with  the  mean  felons  of  modern  days.  Rapine 
at  the  time  seems  to  have  been  a  legalised  principle ;  law  and 
justice  were  at  the  lowest  ebb  ;  and  many  of  the  broken  clans 
were  men  who  had  been  ruined  by  national  ware,  and  denied  all 
form  of  reparation.  Of  the  more  "respectable"  heads  of  these 
freebooting  bands,  "Walter  Scott  of  Harden,  commonly  called 
"  Auld  Wat  of  Harden,"  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen.  Tradition 
has  preserved  a  great  variety  of  anecdotes  respecting  this  re- 
doubted chief.  His  castle  was  situated  on  the  very  brink  of  a 
dark  and  precipitous  dell  on  the  Borthwick,  about  three  miles 
from  Hawick.  The  spoil  which  he  carried  off  from  his  neig'h- 
bours  was  concealed  in  the  recess  of  this  deep  and  impervious 
glen.  From  thence  the  cattle  were  brought  out  one  by  one,  as 
they  were  wanted,  to  supply  the  rude  and  plentiful  table  of  the 
laird.  When  the  last  bullock  was  killed  and  devoured,  it  was 
the  lady's  custom  to  place  on  the  table  a  dish,  which,  on  being 
uncovered,  was  found  to  contain  a  pair  of  clean  spurs — a  hint  to 
the  riders  that  they  must  shift  for  their  next  meal.  A  kindred 
saying  is  recorded  of  a  mother  to  her  son,  which  has  now  become 
proverbial,  "  Ride,  Rowly  (Rowland),  hough's  i'  the  pot ;"  that 
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is,  the  last  piece  of  beef  was  in  the  pot,  and  therefore  it  was  hig-b 
time  for  him  to  g-o  and  fetch  more.  Upon  one  occasion,  when 
the  village  herd  was  driving-  out  the  cattle  to  pasture,  the  old 
laird  heard  him  call  loudly  to  drive  out  Harden's  cow.  "  Har- 
den's  cow !"  echoed  the  affronted  chief;  "is  it  come  to  that  pass? 
By  my  faith  they  shall  soon  say  Harden's  kye."  According-ly 
he  sounded  his  bug-le,  mounted  his  horse,  set  out  with  his  fol- 
lowers, and  returned  next  day  with  "  a  bow  of  kye  and  a  bassen'd 
(brindled)  bull."  On  returning  with  his  prey,  he  passed  a  very 
large  hay-stack.  It  occurred  to  the  provident  laird  that  this 
would  be  extremely  convenient  to  fodder  his  new  stock  of  cattle  ; 
but  as  no  means  of  transporting  it  occurred,  he  was  fain  to  take 
leave  of  it  with  this  apostrophe,  now  proverbial,  ^'  Had  ye  but 
four  feet,  ye  should  not  stand  long  there."  In  short,  nothing 
came  amiss  to  him  that  was  not  too  heavy  or  too  hot.  This  re- 
nowned freebooter  was  married  to  Mary  Scott,  celebrated  in  song 
by  the  title  of  the  Flower  of  Yarrow.  By  their  marriage-contract, 
the  father-in-law,  Philip  Scott  of  Dry  hope,  was  to  tind  Harden 
in  horse-meat  and  man's-meat  at  his  tower  of  Dryhope  for  a 
year  and  a  day;  but  five  barons  pledged  themselves  that,  at  the 
expiry  of  that  period,  the  son-in-law  should  remove  without 
attempting  to  continue  in  possession  by  force — a  caution  strik- 
ingly illustrative  of  the  times,  and  of  the  character  of  the  con- 
tracting parties.  By  the  Flower  of  Yarrow  the  laird  of  Harden 
had  six  sons,  five  of  whom  survived  him.  The  sixth  son  was- 
slain  at  a  fray  in  a  hunting-match  by  the  Scotts  of  Gilmans- 
cleugh.  His  brothers  flew  to  "arms;  but  the  old  laird  secured  them 
in  the  dungeon  of  his  tower,  hurried  to  Edinburgh,  stated  the 
crime,  and  obtained  from  the  crown  a  gift  of  the  lands  of  the 
offenders.  He  returned  to  Harden  with  equal  speed,  released  his 
sons,  and  showed  them  the  charter.  "  To  horse,  lads ! "  cried  the 
savage  warrior,  "  and  let  us  take  possession !  The  lands  of  Gil- 
manscleugh  are  well  worth  a  dead  son." 

The  following  beautiful  passage  in  Leyden's  "  Scenes  of  In- 
fancy," is  founded  on  a  tradition  respecting  an  infant  captive 
whom  Harden  carried  off  in  a  predatory  excursion,  and  who  is 
said  to  have  become  the  author  of  some  of  our  most  beautiful 
pastoral  songs : — 

"  Where  Bortha  hoarse,  that  loads  the  meads  with  sand, 
Rolls  her  red  tide  to  Teviot's  western  strand, 
Through  slaty  hills,  Avhose  sides  are  shagged  with  thorn, 
Where  springs,  in  scattered  tufts,  the  dark-green  com, 
Towers  woodgirt  Harden  far  above  the  vale, 
And  clouds  of  ravens  o'er  the  turrets  sail. 
A  hardy  race,  who  never  shrunk  from  war, 
The  Scott,  to  rival  realms  a  mighty  bar. 
Here  fixed  his  mountain  home  ;  a  wide  domain, 
And  rich  the  soil,  had  purple  heath  been  grain. 
But  what  the  niggard  ground  of  wealth  denied, 
From  fields  more  blessed  his  fearless  arm  supplied. 
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The  wanine:  harv^est-moon  shone  cold  and  bright, 
The  warder's  horn  was  heard  at  dead  of  night, 
And  as  the  massy  portals  wide  were  flung, 
With  stamping  hoofs  the  rocky  pavement  rung. 
"What  fair,  half-veiled,  leans  from  her  latticed  hall, 
Where  red  the  wavering  gleams  of  torchlight  fall? 
'Tis  Yarrow's  fairest  flower,  who  through  the  gloom 
Looks  wistful  for  her  lover's  dancing  plume. 
Amid  the  piles  of  spoil  that  strewed  the  ground, 
Her  ear,  all  anxious,  caught  a  wailing  sound ; 
With  trembling  haste  tlie  youthful  matron  flew, 
And  from  the  hurried  heaps  an  infant  drew. 

Scared  at  the  light,  his  little  hands  he  flung 
Around  her  neck,  and  to  her  bosom  clung ; 
While  beauteous  Mary  soothed  in  accents  mild 
His  fluttering  soul,  and  clasped  her  foster-child. 
Of  milder  mood  the  gentle  captive  grew, 
Nor  loved  the  scenes  that  scared  his  infant  view. 
In  vales  remote  from  camps  and  castles  far. 
He  shunned  the  fearful  shuddering  joy  of  war; 
Content  the  loves  of  simple  swains  to  sing, 
Or  wake  to  fame  the  harp's  heroic  string. 

His  are  the  strains  whose  wandering  echoes  thrill 
The  shepherd,  hugering  on  the  twilight  hill. 
When  evening  brings  the  merry  folding  hours. 
And  sun-eyed  daisies  close  their  winking  flowers. 
He  lived  o'er  Yarrow's  Flower  to  shed  the  tear, 
To  strew  the  holly  leaves  o'er  Harden's  bier. 
But  none  was  found  above  the  minstrel's  tomb, 
Emblem  of  peace,  to  bid  the  daisy  bloom  ; 
He,  nameless  as  the  race  from  which  he  sprung. 
Saved  other  names,  and  left  his  own  unsung." 

The  armorial  bearings  adopted  by  many  of  the  Border  tribes 
■were  remarkably  appropriate  to  their  character,  and  show  how- 
little  they  were  ashamed  of  their  trade  of  rapine.  It  was  their 
vocation  ;  and,  with  FalstafF,  they  reckoned  it  no  sin  for  a  man 
to  labour  in  his  vocation.  Like  this  same  worthy,  they  were 
^'Diana's  foresters — g:entlemen  of  the  shade,  minions  of  the 
moon" — under  whose  countenance  they  committed  their  depre- 
dations. Hence  the  emblematic  moons  and  stars  so  often  charg-ed 
in  the  arms  of  Border  families.  Their  mottos  also  bear  allusion 
to  their  profession:  "  Reparabit  cornua  Phoebe" — (We'll  have 
moonlight  again) — is  that  of  the  family  of  Harden,  now  repre- 
sented "by  Lord  Polwarth.  "  Best  riding  by  moonlight,"  was 
the  ancient  motto  of  the  Buccleuch  family.  The  crest  of  the 
Cranstouns  is  a  crane  holding  a  stone  in  his  foot,  with  the  em- 
phatic motto,  "  Thou  shalt  want  ere  I  want." 

Various  statutes  and  regulations  were  made  for  the  purpose  of 
repressing  the  depredations  of  these  Border  freebooters,  but  they 
remained  for  the  most  part  a  dead  letter.  It  happened  not  un- 
frequently  that,  when  the  disorders  caused  by  their  marauding 
incursions  reached  a  certain  height,  the  Scottish  kings  or  gover- 
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nors  marched  to  the  Borders,  seized  and  imprisoned  the  chiefs, 
and  executed  without  mercy  the  inferior  captains  and  leaders. 
The  most  noted  of  these  expeditions  was  the  famous  one  under- 
taken by  James  V.  in  the  year  1529.  Before  setting  out  on  his 
journey,  he  very  sag-aciously  took  the  precaution  of  securing-  in 
safe  custody  the  principal  Border  chieftains — the  Earl  of  Both- 
w^ell,  Lords  Home  and  Maxwell,  and  the  lairds  of  Buccleuch,  Fer- 
niehirst,  Polwarth,  and  Johnstone,  who  were  the  chief  protectors 
of  the  marauders.  The  king-  having-  thus  secured  the  principal 
offenders,  j)laced  himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  eig-ht  thou- 
sand men,  and  marched  rapidly  forward  through  the  disturbed 
districts.  After  visiting-  the  upper  part  of  Peeblesshire,  Ettrick 
Forest  (now  Selkirkshire),  and  Teviotdale,  doing- justice  on  various 
parties  as  he  proceeded,  the  king  arrived  in  Eskdale,  which  ad- 
joins the  south-western  Border.  Here  his  army  drew  up  in 
front  of  the  tower  of  Gilnockie,  the  stronghold  of  Johnnie 
Armstrong,  one  of  the  most  noted  freebooters  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  Johnnie,  whose  exploits  are  celebrated  in  tradi- 
tion and  song,  appears  to  have  carried  on  his  depredations  upon 
a  singularly  magnificent  scale.  The  Avhole  neighbouring  district- 
of  England,  for  many  miles  round,  paid  him  Mack  mail;  and  the 
terror  of  his  name  is  said  to  have  spread  almost  as  far  as  New- 
castle. His  tower  is  still  extant.  It  is  situated  in  Eskdale,  a 
few  miles  from  Langholm,  where  its  ruins  yet  serve  to  adorn  a 
scene  of  exquisite  loveliness.  The  evil  genius  of  Johnnie  Arm- 
strong, or  the  private  advice  of  some  courtiers,  or,  as  others  allege, 
a  determination  to  brave  it  out  before  the  king*,  induced  him  to 
present  himself  before  James  with  ''a  gallant  companie"  of 
thirty-six  followers,  arrayed  in  all  the  pomp  of  Border  chivalry. 
The  spot  at  which  the  meeting  took  place  was  at  Carlinrigg 
chapel,  ten  miles  south  of  Hawick.  It  turned  out  that  Johnnie 
had  entirely  miscalculated  the  effect  likely  to  be  produced  by  the 
imposing  appearance  of  his  train.  The  king,  incensed  to  see  a 
freebooter  so  gallantly  equipped,  commanded  him  instantly  to  be 
led  to  execution,  saying,  "  What  wants  this  knave  save  a  crown 
to  be  as  magnificent  as  a  king?"  But  Johnnie  Armstrong,  says 
Pitscottie,  made  great  offers  to  the  king  for  his  life ;  offering  to 
maintain  himself,  with  forty  men,  ready  to  serve  the  king  at  a 
moment's  notice  at  his  own  expense ;  eng-aging  never  to  hurt 
or  injure  any  Scottish  subject — as  indeed  had  never  been  his 
practice  ;  and  undertaking  that  there  was  not  a  man  in  Eng- 
land, of  whatever  degree — duke,  earl,  lord,  or  baron — but  he 
would  engage,  within  a  certain  time,  to  present  to  the  king 
dead  or  alive.  All  was  unavailing.  James  would  listen  to  no 
offer,  however  great.  At  length,  seeing  no  hope  of  favour, 
Johnnie  said  very  proudly,  "  It  is  folly  to  seek  grace  at  a  grace- 
less face ;  but  had  I  guessed  you  would  have  used  me  thus,  I 
would  have  kept  the  Border  side  in  despite  of  the  king  of 
England  and  you  both ;  for  I  know  King  Henry  would  down- 
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•R-eigli  icy  best  horse  with  srold  to  know  that  I  am  condemned 
to  die  this  day."  Johnnie  and.  all  his  retinue  were  immediately 
hangred.  vipon  some  growing*  trees  near  Carlinrig'g*  chapel.  They 
were  buried  in  its  deserted  churchyard,  where  their  graves  are 
yet  shown.  The  country  people,  who  hold  the  memory  of  the 
unfortunate  marauders  in  very  high  respect,  believe  that,  to 
manifest  the  injustice  of  their  execution,  the  trees  immediately 
withered  away. 

"  TMiere  rising  Teviot  joins  the  Frostylee, 
Stands  the  huge  trunk  of  many  a  leafless  tree  ; 
No  verdant  woodbine-wreaths  their  age  adorn, 
Bare  are  the  boughs,  the  gnarled  roots  uptoni. 
Here  shone  no  sunbeam,  fell  no  summer  dew, 
Nor  ever  grass  beneath  the  branches  grew, 
Since  that  bold  chief,  who  Henry's  power  defied. 
True  to  his  country,  as  a  traitor  died." 

Scenes  of  Infancy. 

The  extent  to  which  James  carried  his  severity  was,  Avithout 
doubt,  cruel  and  excessive.  But  such  was  the  terror  which  he 
thus  struck  into  the  Border  marauders,  that  for  a  season  he  made 
'■'  the  rush-bush  keep  the  cow  f  and,  according  to  an  old  history, 
*'  thereafter  there  was  great  peace  and  rest  a  long'  time,  where- 
through the  king  had  great  profit ;  for  he  had  ten  thousand  sheep 
going  in  the  Ettrick  Forest,  in  keeping  by  Andrew  Bell,  who 
made  the  king  as  good  count  of  them  as  they  had  gone  in  the 
bounds  of  Fife." 

Various  expeditions  of  a  similar  kind  were  undertaken  on  sub- 
sequent occasions,  especially  by  the  Regent  Murray,  who  sup- 
pressed with  a  firm  hand  the  outrages  of  the  moss-troopers,  whom 
he  caused  to  be  hang'ed  or  drowned  by  dozens.  But  these  ex- 
amples of  sang'uinary  justice  had  no  permanent  effect  in  tran- 
quillising  the  Border  districts.  Hence  it  was  found  necessary 
to  intrust  the  wardens  of  the  marches  with  the  most  extensive 
powers  for  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  order.  These  ofEcei*s 
seem  to  have  imitated  closely  the  royal  example,  in  the  summary 
execution  of  those  marauders  who  fell  into  their  hands.  The  next 
tree,  or  the  deepest  pool  of  the  nearest  stream,  v/as  indifferently 
used  on  such  occasions.  Great  numbers  of  the  moss-troopers  are 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  a  deep  eddy  of  the  Jed,  near  Jed- 
burgh. The  ordinary  proverb  of  '•'  Jedburgh  justice,"  where  men- 
were  said  to  be  hanged  first  and  tried  afterwards,  appears  to  have 
taken  its  rise  from  these  summary  proceedings. 

One  of  the  most  important  regulations  both  for  preventing 
'  and  punishing  the  disorders  committed  by  the  lawless  banditti 
\  on  the  Borders,  was  the  holding  days  of  truce  by  the  wardens  on 
either  side,  in  which  the  offences  complained  of  by  the  subjects 
of  both  kingdoms  were,  with  great  solemnity,  inquired  into  and 
remedied.  The  wardens  on  these  occasions  took  the  field  in 
great  state,  attended  by  the  chief  men  within  their  districts,  all 
in  their  best  arms,  and  well  mounted.     After  an  assurance  had 
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been  mutually  g-iven  for  keeping  the  peace  from  sunrise  till  sun- 
set, the  two  wardens  met  in  g'reat  form,  embraced  each  other, 
and  then  proceeded  to  examine  the  "  bills  "  or  complaints  tendered 
on  either  side.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  matter  was  tried  by  a  jury 
of  twelve,  chosen  equally  from  the  two  nations,  or  was  referred 
to  an  umpire  mutually  chosen,  or  in  some  cases  to  the  oath  of 
the  party  accused. 

The  wardens  were  bound  to  have  the  offenders  ag-ainst  whom 
complaints  were  made  in  custody,  in  order  that  they  mig-ht  be 
in  readiness  to  answer  the  charges  brought  against  them.  But 
as  this  would  have  been  often  difficult,  and  sometimes  im- 
possible, the  warden  usually  took  security  from  the  chief  or 
kinsmen  of  the  accused  party,  that  they  should  be  forthcoming 
when  called  for.  If  the  persons  charged  were  found  guilty, 
they  were  delivered  up  to  the  opposite  warden,  by  whom  they 
were  imprisoned  until  they  had  paid  treble  the  value  of  the  goods 
Gtolen.  A  kind  of  account-current  was  made  up  of  the  extent 
of  mutual  damage  sustained  by  both  kingdoms,  and  the  com- 
plaints found  proved  on  each  side  having  been  enumerated, 
the  balance  was  struck  against  that  country  whose  depredators 
had  committed  the  greatest  number  of  offences. 

"While  the  wardens  were  engaged  in  these  judicial  investiga- 
tions, their  retainers  intermixed  fearlessly  and  peaceably  with 
each  other  in  mutual  sports  and  familiar  intercourse — "  in  mer- 
chandise and  merriment" — 

"  They  met  and  sate  tliem  mingled  down, 
"VVitliout  a  threat,  without  a  frown, 

As  brothers  meet  in  foreign  land. 
The  hands  the  spear  that  lately  grasped, 
Still  in  the  mailed  gauntlet  clasped, 

Were  interchanged  in  greeting  dear  ; 
Visors  were  raised,  and  faces  shown, 
And  many  a  friend  to  friend  made  known, 

Partook  of  social  cheer. 
Some  drove  the  jolly  bowl  about ; 

With  dice  and  draughts  some  chased  the  day; 
And  some,  with  many  a  merry  shout, 
In  riot,  revelry,  and  rout, 

Pursued  the  football  play," 

Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,  Canto  v. 

These  peaceful  meetings,  however,  were  often  converted  into 
scenes  of  battle  and  bloodshed.  Among  the  fiery  spirits  by  whom 
each  warden  was  respectively  attended,  there  must  often  have  been 
many  betwixt  whom  deadly  feud  existed,  and  not  a  few  whose 
interest  it  was  to  instigate  any  quarrel  which  might  interrupt 
the  course  of  justice,  and  prevent  their  depredations  from  being 
inquired  into.  Among  such  combustible  materials,  the  slightest 
spark  served  to  kindle  a  flame.     Hence,  as  the  poet  remarks — 

"  'Twixt  truce  and  war  a  sudden  change 
Was  not  infrequent,  nor  held  strange, 
In  the  old  Border-day." 
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Eepeated  instances  occur  of  such  casual  affrays  happening",  in 
which  the  Border  chiefs,  and  sometimes  even  the  wardens  them- 
selves, were  wounded  or  slain.  One  of  these  skirmishes  is 
vividly  portrayed  in  the  old  hallad  of  the  "  Raid  of  the  Reids- 
wire.*'  On  the  7th  of  July  1575,  Sir  John  Carmichael,  warden 
of  the  Scottish  middle  ma'rches,  and  Sir  John  Foster,  the  Eng- 
lish officer  on  the  opposite  frontier,  held  a  meeting  for  the  regu- 
lation of  Border  atfairs,  each  being-  as  usual  attended  by  his 
retinue,  and  by  the  armed  clans  inhabiting-  his  district. 
According-  to  the  old  minstrel,  the  Borderers  of  Tynedale  and 
Reedsdale,  who  attended  the  English  warden,  all  well  armed 
"with  jack,  and  spear,  and  bended  bows,"  were  much  more 
numerous  than  the  Scottish  clans.  The  meeting  beg-an  in  mirth 
and  g'ood  neighbourhood.  The  wardens  proceeded  to  the  usual 
business  of  the  day,  and  their  attendants  engaged  in  sports  and 
gaming.  The  pedlars  erected  their  temporary  booths,  and  dis- 
played" their  wares ;  and  the  whole  had  the  appearance  of  a 
peaceful  holiday  or  rural  fair. 

During  this  mutual  friendly  intercourse,  a  dispute  arose  re- 
specting "one  Farnsteen,  a  notorious  English  freebooter,  against 
whom  a  bill,  at  the  instance  of  a  Scottish  complainer,  had  been 
'•  foaled ; "  that  is,  found  a  true  bill.  Foster  alleged  that  he  had 
fled  from  justice ;  Carmichael,  considering  this  as  a  pretext  to 
avoid  making-  compensation  for  the  felony,  bade  him  "  play  fair ;" 
to  which  the  haughty  English  warden  retorted,  by  contemp- 
tuously desiring  Carmichael  to  match  himself  wdth  his  equals. 
The  English  Borderers,  glad  of  any  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  imme- 
diately raised  their  war-cry  of,  '-'To  it,  Tynedale! ''  and  discharged 
a  flight  of  arrows  among  the  Scots.  A  w^arm  conflict  ensued,  in 
which  Carmichael  was  at  lirst  beaten  down  and  taken  prisoner, 
and  the  Scots,  few  in  number,  and  surprised,  were  with  difficulty 
able  to  keep  their  ground.  But  the  Tynedale  men  beginning 
greedily  to  rifle  the  ••  merchant  packs,"  fell  into  disorder  ;  and  a 
band  of  the  citizens  of  Jedburgh,  armed  with  firearms,  oppor- 
tunely arriving-  at  that  instant,  the  skirmish  terminated  in  a 
complete  victory  on  the  part  of  the  Scots.  Sir  John  Heron  of 
Chipchase  was  slain  on  the  spot,  to  the  great  regret  of  both  par- 
ties; and  Sir  John  Foster,  with  many  other  Englishmen  of  rank, 
were  made  prisoners.    The  Scots  lost  but  one  gentleman  of  name. 

This  affray  was  remarkable  as  being  the  last  skirmish  of  any 
consequence"  fought  on  the  Borders.  The  field  of  battle  was 
called  the  Reidswire,  a  spot  on  the  ridge  of  the  Carter-fells 
which  divide  England  from  Scotland.  The  prisoners  were  sent 
to  the  Earl  of  Morton,  then  regent,  who  detained  them  at  Dal- 
keith, and  then  dismissed  them  with  presents  of  choice  falcons, 
and  great  expressions  of  regard.  On  this  a  saying  arose  amongst 
the  Borderers,  that  for  this  once  the  regent  had  lost  by  his  bar- 
gain. He  had  given  live  hawks  for  dead  Herons — alluding  to 
tiie  death  of  Sir  John  Heron. 
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A  few  years  later,  a  singular  incident  arose  out  of  one  of  these 
"warden  meeting's,  which  had  well-nig'h  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  kingdoms. 

In  the  year  1596  there  was  a  meeting  held  on  the  borders  of 
Liddisdale  between  the  deputies  of  Lord  Scrope  of  Bolton,  the 
English  warden  of  the  west  marches,  and  Sir  Walter  Scott  of 
Buccleuch,  the  Scottish  warden.  The  court  was  held  at  a  place 
named  the  Dayholm  of  Kershope,  where  a  small  burn  or  rivu- 
let divides  the  two  countries.  When  the  business  of  the  day 
was  over,  and  the  meeting  amicably  broken  up,  the  English 
Borderers  happened  to  observe  a  notorious  depredator  called 
William  Armstrong — but  more  commonly  known  by  the  name  of 
Kinmont  Willie — quietly  riding  home  on  the  Scottish  side  of  the 
Liddel,  with  three  or  four  in  company.  Vf  illie,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  a  descendant  of  the  famous  Johnnie  Armstrong,  was  a 
man  of  great  personal  strength  and  stature,  and  one  of  the  most 
gallant  freebooters  in  Liddisdale.  He  and  his  four  sons,  who 
were  equally  distinguished  in  their  vocation,  are  said  to  have  had 
more  bills  iiled  against  them  than  any  twenty  men  in  the  dis- 
trict. Although  he  was  on  Scottish  ground,  and  protected  by 
the  truce,  v/hich  lasted  from  the  time  of  holding  the  court  till 
next  morning  at  sunrise,  the  temptation  to  seize  an  offender  so 
obnoxious  was  too  great  to  be  resisted.  A  body  of  two  hundred 
English  horsemen  crossed  the  river,  chased  him  for  some  miles, 
and  took  him  and  carried  him  in  triumph  to  Carlisle  Castle,  where 
he  v/as  heavil}^  ironed,  and  cast  into  the  common  prison.  Buc- 
cleuch, with  whom  Kinmont  Willie  was  a  special  favourite,  in- 
stantly complained  of  this  outrageous  violation  of  Border  law, 
and  demanded  the  release  of  his  retainer.  But  the  English  warden 
2'efused,  or  at  least  evaded,  this  request.  Buccleuch  then  swore 
that  he  would  bring  Kinmont  Willie  out  of  Carlisle  Castle,  alive  or 
dead,  with  his  own  hand.  Choosing  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
he  assembled  two  hundred  horse  at  the  Tower  of  Morton,  on  the 
water  of  Sark,  about  ten  miles  from  Carlisle.  Among  those 
selected  for  this  hazardous  enterprise  were  the  lairds  of  Harden, 
Branxholm,  Goldielands,  and  Stow,  the  son  of  the  laird  of 
Mangerton,  chief  of  the  Armstrongs,  and  Kinmont's  four  sons — ■ 
all  noted  and  daring  men.  With  this  company  Buccleuch, 
favoured  by  the  darkness  of  the  night,  passed  the  river  Esk 
unperceived,  rode  rapidly  through  the  "  Debateable  Land,"  forded 
the  Eden,  then  swollen  over  its  banks,  and  halted  at  a  small 
burn  named  Caday,  close  by  Carlisle.  Here  he  caused  eighty 
of  his  men  to  dismount,  and  carrying  with  them  the  scaling 
ladders,  crow-bars,  and  other  iron  tools  which  they  had  prepared, 
silently  led  them  to  the  foot  of  the  castle  wall. 

The  night  was  dark  and  rainy,  and  everything  seemed  to 
favour  the  attempt.  But,  to  their  disappointment,  the  ladders 
proved  too  short.  In  this  extremity  they  undermined  a  postern 
gate  in  the  wall,  and  soon  made  a  breach  sufficient  to  admit  a 
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eing-le  soldier.  Those  vrho  entered  first  disarmed  and  bound  the 
watch,  wrenched  open  the  postern  from  the  inside,  and  admitted 
their  companions.  Buccleuch  kept  the  postern,  while  a  body 
of  his  men  proceeded  to  the  castle  jail  and  released  Kinmont, 
carrying-  him  off  in  his  irons,  and  sounding-  their  trumpets  as  a 
sig-nal  that  the  enterprise  was  accomplished.*  On  passing-  the 
window  of  Lord  Scrope,  Kinmont  shouted  a  "  g-ood-night "  to 
his  lordship,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  if  he  had  any  news  for 
Scotland.  Meantime  the  alarm-bell  of  the  castle  rung-,  and  was 
answered  by  those  of  the  cathedral  and  the  Moot  Hall  :  drums 
beat  to  arms,  and  the  beacon  blazed  up  on  the  top  of  the  g-reat 
tower.  But  as  the  real  streng-th  of  the  enemy  was  unknown,  all 
was  terror  and  confusion  both  in  the  castle  and  town.  Buc- 
cleuch having  accomplished  his  purpose,  rode  off,  the  Borderers 
having  strictly  obeyed  his  orders,  in  forbearing  to  injure  the 
garrison,  or  to  take  any  booty.  Rejoining-  his  men,  whom  he  had 
left  on  the  Caday,  he  made  an  orderly  retreat,  carrying  off  his 
rescued  prisoner  in  the  midst  of  his  band,  and  regained  the 
Scottish  Border  before  sunrise. 

This  daring  exploit,  one  of  the  last,  and  certainly  most  gallant 
achievements  performed  upon  the  Border,  was  loudly  extolled  at 
the  time,  and  has  been  minutely  recorded  in  the  inimitable  ballad 
of  "  Kinmont  Willie."  "  There  had  never  been  a  more  gallant 
deed  of  vassalage  done  in  Scotland,"  says  an  old  historian,  "  no, 
not  in  Wallace's  days." 

Queen  Elizabeth  was  dreadfully  enraged  at  this  insult,  and 
demanded,  with  the  most  violent  complaints  and  threats,  that 
Buccleuch  should  be  delivered  up  to  the  Phiglish.  So  deadly,  in- 
deed, was  her  resentment,  that  Buccleuch's  life  is  said  to  have 
been  aimed  at,  not,  as  was  alleg-ed,  without  Elizabeth's  privity. 
James  for  a  time  resisted  compliance  with  the  demand  of  the 
English  queen,  and  was  zealously  supported  by  the  whole  body  of 
the  nobles  and  people,  and  even  by  the  clergy.  The  matter  was  at 
length  arranged  by  the  commissioners  of  borh  nations  at  Berwick, 
by  whom  it  w^as  agreed  that  the  delinquents  should  be  delivered 

*  "  Now  sound  out  trumpets  ! ""  quo""  Buccleuch  ; 
"  Let's  waken  Lord  Scroop  riglit  merrilie  !  " 
Tlien  loud  the  warden's  trumpet  blew — 
"  0  icha  duur  meddle  wi'  me  ?" 
When  the  false  alarm  of  invasion  was  given  in   1803,  the  Liddisdalo 
yeomanry,  the  moment  the  blaze  was  seen,  hastened  to  the  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, and  swam  the  river  Liddel  to  reach  it.     They  were  assembled  iu 
two  hours,  though  several  of  their  houses  were  six  or  seven  miles  dLstant, 
and  at  break  of  day  marched  into  the  town  of  Hawick,  twenfy  miles  from 
the  place  of  meeting,  playing  the  spirit-stirring  old   tune,  "  W  ha  daur 
meddle  wi'  me  ?"   On  this  being  told  to  Leyden  in  India,  his  countenance 
became  animated  as  the  narrator  (Sir  John  Malcolm)  proceeded  with  the 
detail,  and  at  its  close  he  sprung  from  his  sick-bed,  and  with  strange 
melody,  and  still  stranger  gesticulations,  sung  aloud,  "  W'ha  daur  meddle 
wi'  me  ? — wha  daur  meddle  wi'  me  ?"    'Ihe  spectators  of  this  scene  sup- 
posed that  he  was  raving  in  the  delirium  of  a  lever. 
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up  on  both  sides,  and  that  the  chiefs  themselves  should  enter  int 
ward  in  the  opposite  countries  till  this  condition  was  complied  with 
and  pledges  g-ranted  for  the  future  maintenance  of  the  quiet  of  the 
Borders.  Buccleuch  was  according-ly  sent  on  parole  to  England, 
along-  with  Kerr  of  Cessford.  According  to  ancient  tradition, 
Queen  Elizabeth  sent  for  the  intrepid  chieftain,  and  demanded 
of  him  how  he  had  dared  to  storm  her  castle  :  to  which  the 
"  bauld  Buccleuch,"  nothing  daunted,  replied,  "  What  is  there 
that  a  man  dares  not  do  ?"  Pleased  with  the  rejoinder,  she  turned 
to  a  lord  in  w^aiting,  and  said,  "  With  a  thousand  such  men,  our 
brother  of  Scotland  might  shake  the  tirmest  throne  in  Europe  " 

In  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  Sir  Robert  Carey,  warden  of  the 
west  marches,  made  an  excursion  into  Liddisdale,  with  the  view 
of  quelling  the  Scottish  freebooters  in  that  district.  In  this, 
however,  he  Vv'as  far  from  successful.  It  is  related  by  tradition, 
that,  while  he  was  besieging  the  moss-troopers  in  the  Tarras,  they 
contrived,  by  ways  known  only  to  themselves,  to  send  a  party 
into  England,  w^ho  plundered  the  warden's  lands.  On  their  re- 
turn, they  sent  Carey  one  of  his  own  cows,  telling  him  that, 
fearing  he  might  fall  short  of  provision  during  his  visit  to  Scot- 
land, they  had  taken  the  precaution  of  sending  him  some  Eng- 
lish beef.'  This  practical  joke  could  scarcely  be  consolatory  to  the 
English  warden  in  his  march  homeward. 

After  the  accession  of  James  to  the  crown  of  England,  when 
the  jurisdictions  on  both  sides  acted  more  in  unison,  the  most 
arbitrary  measures  were  resorted  to  for  the  suppression  of  the 
Border  banditti.  Many  of  them  w^ere  executed  without  even  the 
formality  of  a  trial.  A  band  of  the  most  desperate  of  these  free- 
booters was  formed  by  Buccleuch  into  a  legion  for  the  service  of 
the  states  of  Holland ;  and  the  Groemes,  a  hardy  and  ferocious 
race,  inhabiting  chiefly  the  "  Debateable  Land,"  were  transported 
to  Ireland,  and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain  of  death. 

But  the  predatory  habits  of  the  Borderers  were  too  deeply 
rooted  to  be  removed  so  speedily,  and  they  broke  forth  again 
upon  the  slightest  encouragement.  During  the  great  civil  war, 
the  moss-troopers,  taking  advantage  of  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
countr}^,  resumed  their  old  profession  ;  and  frequent  reference  is 
made  to  their  exploits  in  the  diaries  and  military  reports  of  the 
time.  The  labours  of  Richard  Cameron,  and  other  Presbyterian 
ministers,  are  said  to  have  been  very  successful  in  reclaiming 
them  from  their  licentious  habits,  though  incidents  not  un- 
frequently  occurred  which  showed  that  the  old  spirit  was  not 
altogether  extinguished. 

Like  the  Arabs  of  the  desert,  the  Border  marauders,  with  all 
their  freebooting  propensities,  were  faithful  to  their  word.  Having 
once  pledged  their  faith,  even  to  an  enemy,  they  were  very  strict 
in  observing  it,  and  looked  upon  its  violation  as  a  most  heinous 
crime.  When  an  instance  of  this  occurred,  the  injured  person, 
at  the  first  Border  meeting,  rode  through  the  field  displaying  a 
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glove  (the  pledg:e  of  faith)  upon  the  point  of  his  lance,  and  pro- 
claimino'  the  pertidy  of  the  person  who  had  broken  his  word.  So 
great  was  the  indignation  of  the  assembly  ag-ainst  the  perjured 
criminal,  that  he  was  often  slain  by  his  own  clan,  to  wipe  out 
the  disgrace  he  had  broug-ht  on  them.  In  the  same  spirit  of 
coniidence,  it  was  not  unusual  to  behold  the  victors,  after  an 
eng-agement,  dismiss  their  prisoners  upon  parole ;  who  never  failed 
either  to  transmit  the  stipulated  ransom,  or  to  surrender  them- 
selves to  captivity  if  unable  to  do  so.  Thus,  even  among  the 
rudest  class  of  men,  there  often  exist  good  points  of  character. 

BORDER  BALLADS. 

The  history  of  the  Borders — their  wars,  feuds,  and  the  daring 
exploits  of  which  they  were  the  fertile  scene — has  been  embalmed 
in  a  variety  of  ballads  of  great  antiquity,  the  wa'eck  of  the 
leg'endary  lore  once  common  throughout  the  district.  Accord- 
ing to  all  accounts,  the  old  Borderers  spent  much  of  their  leisure 
time  in  listening  to  the  traditionary  stories,  the  songs,  and  the 
inspiring  strains  of  minstrels  who  visited  their  secluded  mountain- 
homes.  Of  the  mass  of  ballads  and  lays  which  used  thus  to 
cheer  the  Border  hearth,  and  have  come  down  to  the  present 
generation,  comparatively  few,  it  is  observed,  belong  to  the  Eng- 
lish side  of  the  boundary.  Nearly  all  are  Scotch  ;  whether  from 
the  greater  prevalence  of  this  species  of  anthology  among  our 
Scottish  ancestors,  or  from  the  greater  industry  exercised  by 
Scotsmen  in  gathering  together  the  fragments  of  ballads,  it 
would  be  dijfficult  to  say. 

Unfortunately,  many  of  the  ballads  once  current  on  the  Bor- 
ders are  now  lost,  and  many  of  them  have  come  down  to  us  in 
an  imperfect  and  mutilated  state.  It  could  scarcely  have  been 
otherwise,  since  they  have  been  almost  entirely  preserved  by 
oral  tradition.  Few^  of  these  compositions  appear  to  have  been 
committed  to  writing  till  within  the  present  century.  Till  a  very 
late  period,  the  pipers,  of  whom  there  was  one  attached  to  each 
Border  town  of  note,  were  the  great  depositaries  of  these  poetical 
ti'aditions.  These  minstrels  were  in  the  habit  of  itinerating 
through  a  particular  district  of  the  country,  about  spring-time 
and  after  harvest,  and,  in  return  for  the  music  and  the  tale,  w^ere 
usually  rewarded  with  their  lodging  and  a  donation  of  seed-corn. 
The  ancient  Scottish  gaberlunzie,  too,  was  often  repaid  by  his 
night's  quarters  for  his  contributions  in  legendary  lore.  By  means 
;of  these  professed  ballad-reciters,  much  traditional  poetry  w^as  pre- 
served which  must  otherwise  have  perished.  Many  interesting 
ballads  and  tales  have  also  been  recovered  from  the  recitations 
of  shepherds  and  aged  persons  residing  in  the  recesses  of  the 
Border  mountains.  From  these  various  sources,  nearly  two  hun- 
dred different  ballads  have  been  collected,  several  of  w^hich  are 
believed  to  be  compositions  of  the  twelfth,  thirteenth,  fourteenth, 
and  fifteenth  centuries  ;  as  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that 
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these  ballads  were,  in  almost  every  case,  composed  immediately 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  incidents  which  they  commemorate. 

The  g-reat  modern  collector  of  these  line  old  rhymes,  as  must 
be  generally  known,  was  the  late  Sir  Walter  Scott,  who  on  divers 
occasions  rode  over  the  more  interesting-  Border  tracts,  alighting" 
at  the  cottages  of  the  peasantry,  and  there  and  elsewhere  noting* 
down  all  that  could  be  collected  of  these  precious  relics.  The 
labours  of  Sir  Walter  in  this  respect  were  finally  laid  before  the 
public  in  his  celebrated  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scottish  Border,"  a 
work  in  three  volumes,  issued  in  the  year  1803,  and  therefore  one 
of  his  earliest  productions.  In  this  popular  collection,  enlivened 
with  many  traditionary  anecdotes,  the  ancient  ballads  are  divided 
into  tw^o  classes  —  historical,  and  romantic.  The  first  class, 
ag-ain,  has  been  subdivided  into  two  series  —  those  which  re- 
fer to  public  historical  events,  and  those  which  commemorate 
real  circumstances  in  private  life.  To  the  former  of  these  belong" 
the  metrical  narratives  of  the  "  Battle  of  Otterbourne,"  "  Johnnie 
Armstrong,"  the  "  Raid  of  the  Reidswire,"  and  "Kinmont  Willie,'^ 
&c. :  to  the  latter,  the  "  Douglas  Tragedy,"  and  the  "Dowie  Dens 
of  Yarrow."  It  would  be  unreasonable  to  expect  that  composi- 
tions originating  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  we  have  described, 
should  exhibit  either  refined  sentiment  or  eleg-ant  expression.  But 
they  abound  in  natural  pathos  and  rude  energy,  and  present 
a  picture  of  the  manners  and  feelings  of  the  times  which  renders 
them  highly  valuable.  The  romantic  ballads  are  different  in 
almost  e'very  respect  from  the  first  two  classes,  and  may  be  re- 
g-arded  as  an  enjbodiment  of  the  popular  superstitions  of  the 
time — a  record  of  the  fancied  exploits  of  fairies,  g-haists,  brownies, 
and  bogles — 

*'  Of  airy  elves  hy  moonlight  shadows  seen, 
The  silver  token  and  the  circled  green." 

Their  stories  are  in  general  only  such  simple  and  familiar 
cidents  as  take  place  in  a  rude  state  of  society ;  and,  what  is  more, 
they  are  almost  all  (rommon  to  every  nation  in  the  world. 

Along"  with  the  ancient  ballads  in  the  "  Minstrelsy  of  the  Scot- 
tish Border,"  Sir  Walter  has  presented  some  modern  ones,  the 
composition  g-enerally  of  living-  authors  at  the  time,  written  in 
imitation  of  those  handed  down  by  tradition.  Among-  these  we 
might  instance  the  Mermaid,  by  Leyden,  and  the  Murder  of  Caer- 
laveroc,  by  Charles  Kirkpatrick  Sharpe,  as  extremely  beautiful  in 
sentiment  and  versification.  Both  are  reprinted  in  the  present 
series  of  tracts  (No.  77),  along-  with  some  other  specimens  of  the 
ballad  poetry  of  Scotland. 

PRESENT  STATE  OF  THE  BORDERS. 

The  union  of  the  crowns  of  England  and  Scotland,  in  1606,  as 
has  been  stated,  greatly  changed  the  character  of  the  Borders; 
and  the  union  of  the  kingdoms  in  1707,  with  the  establishment 
of  the  modern  sheriflfdoms,  reduced  the  entire  district  to  law  and 
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order.  Latterly,  with  the  progress  of  improvement,  barren 
wastes,  once  the  resort  of  freebooters,  have  become  fruitful  fields: 
towns  and  hamlets,  mansions,  farmsteading-s,  and  cottag-es,  now 
enliven  those  scenes  which  for  ag-es  had  been  marked  by  works 
of  hostility;  and  in  those  defiles  where  the  rude  reivers  found  a 
refug-e,  rich  and  almost  countless  flocks  have  long*  wandered  in 
perfect  security ;  while  the  ruined  towers  of  the  Border  chiefs, 
scattered  throug-hout  the  district,  present  a  striking  memorial  of 
tijnes  and  manners  that  have  long-  g-one  by. 

The  eastern  marches,  where  the  Douglases  and  the  Homes 
once  ruled  and  foug'ht,  are  now  universally  allowed  to  form  the 
most  fertile  and  best-cultivated  part  of  Scotland — the  place  where 
nature  has  been  kindest,  and  the  husbandman  most  inclined  to 
cultivate  her  good  graces.  To  the  eye  of  a  traveller,  it  seems 
rather  a  portion  of  rich  and  lovely  Eng-land,  than  of  this  "  land  of 
mountain  and  of  flood."'  It  is  tinged,  as  it  were,  with  the  genia- 
lity of  the  country  to  which  it  adjoins.  It  possesses  the  glorious 
hedgerows  of  England  in  the  fullest  perfection,  with  the  lines  of 
trees  between,  making  each  field  resemble  a  splendid  picture^ 
deeply  and  doubly  framed.  Here  also  are  to  be  seen  houses  builfc 
with  less  regard  to  the  harsh  climate  of  Scotland  than  those  far- 
ther north.  The  honej^suckle  and  eglantine  luxuriate  around  slim 
cottages  and  villas,  whose  large  bow-windows,  presented  towards 
"  the  sweet  south" — a  thing  to  be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Scotland — 
give  assurance  that  there  is  here  a  greater  sum-total  of  summer 
delights  than  of  winter  discomfort.  This  highly-favoured  dis- 
trict is  purely  agricultural  and  pastoral,  and  is  occupied  by  a  po- 
pulation distinguished  for  their  intelligence,  industrj^,  and  piety. 
The  Tweed,  the  most  lovely  of  Scottish  rivers,  with  its  far-famed 
tributaries,  contribute  to  its  beauty  and  fertility.  On  the  banks 
of  this  classic  stream  stand  the  impressive  ruins  of  the  abbeys 
of  Melrose,  Dryburgh,  and  Kelso,  where  the  ashes  of  kings  and 
barons,  the  flower  of  Border  chivalry,  have  long  mingled  with 
those  of  their  peaceful  contemporaries — abbots  and  monks.  The 
whole  region  abounds  in  legends,  and  superstitions,  and  spirit- 

;  stirring  tales,  and  has  been  from  time  immemorial  the  subject 

'  and  the  birthplace  of  Scottish  song. 

I      The  vale  of  the  Teviot,  which  includes  the  greater  part  of  the 

•  county  of  Roxburgh — the  ancient  middle  marches  of  the  Border 
—  is  scarcely  less  beautiful  and  fertile,  and  has  been  cele- 
brated by  Scottish  lyrists  in  strains  no  less  encomiastic.  It  is 
the  country  of  Thomson,  Leyden,  and  Scott ;  and  is  the  scene  of 
tales,  songs,  and  traditions  innumerable.  The  lower  part  of  the 
vale  is  purely  agricultural;  and  as  Leyden  has  justly  remarked^ 
in  the  vicinity  of  Kelso,  where  the  Teviot  joins  the*^  Tweed,  its 
scenery  rivals  the  beauty  of  an  Italian  landscape.  The  upper 
part  of  the  district — 

"  Where  Cheviot's  ridges  swell  to  meet  the  sky  " — 
partakes  more  of  a  pastoral  character;  but  all  is  green  and  cheer- 
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fdl  to  the  tops  of  the  highest  hills,  and  thoug-h  still  wild  and 
solitary,  is  pleasingly  rural.  The  whole  of  this  region,  once  the 
centre*^  of  Border  "raids — the  land  of  the  Rutherfords,  Elliots, 
Turnbulls,  and  other  turbulent  clans — is  now  a  scene  of  beauty 
and  fertility  scarcely  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  country. 

"  Dark  and  dismantled  lies  each  ancient  peel. 
*  *  * 

Their  native  turbulence  resigned,  the  swains 

Feed  their  gay  flocks  along  these  heaths  and  plains." 

Even  in  Liddisdale — where,  as  might  have  been  expected,  the 
primitive  manners  of  the  Borders  lingered  long  after  they  had 
become  extinct  in  other  parts  of  the  country — all  has  been 
changed;  and  in  the  whole  island  you  do  not  look  upon  a  greener, 
softer,  more  cultivated,  or  more  accessible  region. 

While  the  tranquillity  of  two  centuries  has  so  much  altered 
the  physical  and  social  aspect  of  the  Borders,  it  is  not  unworthy 
of  remark,  that  time  has  done  little  towards  promoting  a  large 
and  miscellaneous  intercourse  across  the  boundaries  of  the  two 
countries.  There  are  cogent  reasons  for  this  state  of  affairs.  On 
the  northern  side  of  the  ideal  line  all  legal,  ecclesiastical,  and 
other  institutional  arrangements  bear  off  towards  Edinburgh, 
while  on  the  south  they  t^ke  the  direction  of  London  ;  and  this 
may  be  said  to  cut  off  a  vast  amount  of  intercourse  which  in 
other  circumstances  would  ensue.  The  mountainous  and  moor- 
land character  of  a  large  tract  of  Border  country  likewise  limits 
the  intercommunication.  From  Scotland  into  England  there  are 
only  three  or  four  main  thoroughfares — the  bridges  across  the 
Tweed  at  Berwick  and  Coldstream,  the  road  across  Carter  Fell 
from  Jedburgh  to  Newcastle,  and  the  united  roads  from  Hawick 
and  Dumfries  to  Carlisle.  B3'  these  and  some  lesser  thorough- 
fares, there  is  on  the  whole  little  traffic.  A  few  carts,  mail,  and 
stage-coaches,  have  hitherto  formed  all  the  means  of  transit  for 
goods  and  passengers;  although,  when  railway  communication  is 
opened,  the  account  will  doubtless  be  very  different. 

That  there  should  be  such  an  insigniticant  amount  of  land- 
traffic  between  two  kingdoms  so  intimately  united,  is  a  fact  worth 
noting.  Commercially  speaking,  Scotland  and  England  might 
be  described  as  two  islands,  separated  by  a  sea  of  from  a  hundred 
to  a  Imndred  and  lifty  miles  broad.  In  other  words,  the  commer- 
cial and  nearly  all  the  personal  intercourse  takes  place  b}^  sea — 
from  the  Clyde  to  the  Mersey  on  the  west,  and  from  the  Forth, 
the  Tay,  and  other  estuaries,  to  the  Thames  on  the  east.  In  point 
of  fact,  therefore,  the  mutual  intimacy  of  the  two  countries  has 
been  in  a  remarkably  small  degree  indebted  to  their  connexion  by 
land — a  circumstance  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  mere  territorial 
proximity  is  of  little  essential  consequence  in  cementing  the 
bonds  of  brotherhood  between  nations  ;  and  that  a  wide  rolling 
sea  may  form  a  much  more  convenient  means  of  intercourse 
than  the  best-constructed  highways. 
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WILLIAM  COWPER, 

born  November  15,1731, 
and  whose  life  was  ex- 
tended to  April  25, 1 SOO, 
was  one  of  the  most  po- 
pular English  poets  of 
his  day,  and  his  pieces 
still  enjoy  a  high  repu- 
tation for  their  truth- 
fulness to  nature,  piety, 
and  good  sense ;  also 
for  the  smoothness  and 
finish  of  their  versifica- 
tion. Written  towards 
the  close  of  the  eigh- 
teenth century,  they 
may  be  considered  to 
form  a  link  between  the 
era  of  Pope,  Johnson, 
Goldsmith,  and  others, 
and  that  of  the  modern 
poets,  including  Byron 
and  Scott.  Unfortu- 
nately, Cowper  sufiered 
under  a  poor  state  of  health  for  many  years  before  his  death ;  and 
his  life  was  spent  chiefly  in  rural  retirement,  of  which  there  are 
various  evidences  in  his  writings. 


ON  THE  RECEIPl'  OF  HIS  MOTHER\S  PICTURE. 


No.  103, 


H  that  those  lips  had  lang-uage  !     Life  has  passed 
"(3  With  me  but  roug-hlj  since  I  heard  thee  last. 
'Z;  Those  lips  are  thine — thy  own  sweet  smiles  I  see, 
^  The  same  that  oft  in  childhood  solaced  me ; 
Voice  only  fails,  else,  how  distinct  they  say, 
"  Grieve  not,  my  child;  chase  all  thy  fears' away  ! " 
The  meek  intelligence  of  those  dear  eyes 
(Blest  be  the  art  that  can  immortalise. 
The  art  that  baffles  time's  tyrannic  claim 
To  quench  it)  here  shines  on  me  still  the  same. 

Faithful  remembrancer  of  one  so  dear; 
Oh  welcome  g'uest,  thoug'h  unexpected  here  ! 
Who  bidd'st  me  honour,"with  an  artless  song- 
Affectionate,  a  mother  lost  so  long*. 
I  will  obey,  not  wnlling-ly  alone, 
But  g-ladly,  as  the  precept  were  her  own  : 
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And  while  that  face  renews  my  filial  grief, 
Fancy  shall  weave  a  charm  for  my  relief; 
Shall  steep  me  in  Elysian  reverie, 
A  momentary  dream,  that  thou  art  she. 

My  mother  !  when  I  learned  that  thou  wast  dead, 
Say,  wast  thou  conscious  of  the  tears  I  shed  ? 
Hovered  thy  spirit  o'er  thy  sorrowing-  son, 
Wretch  even  then,  life's  journey  just  begun? 
Perhaps  thou  gavest  me,  though  unseen,  a  kiss  ; 
Perhaps  a  tear,  if  souls  can  weep  in  bliss. 
Ah,  that  maternal  smile !  it  answers — Yes. 
I  heard  the  bell  tolled  on  thy  burial  day, 
I  saw  the  hearse  that  bore  thee  slow  away, 
And,  turning  from  my  nursery  window,  drew 
A  long,  long  sigh,  and  wept  a  last  adieu ! 
But  was  it  such?    It  was.     Where  thou  art  gone, 
Adieus  and  farewells  are  a  sound  unknown. 
May  I  but  meet  thee  on  that  peaceful  shore, 
The  parting  sound  shall  pass  my  lips  no  more  1 
Thy  maidens,  grieved  themselves  at  my  concera, 
Oft  gave  me  promise  of  a  quick  return : 
What  ardently  I  wished,  I  long  believed, 
And,  disappointed  still,  was  still  deceived ; 
By  disappointment  every  day  beguiled. 
Dupe  of  to-morrow  even  from  a  child. 
Thus  many  a  sad  to-morrow  came  and  went, 
Till,  all  my  stock  of  infant  sorrow  spent, 
I  learned  at  last  submission  to  my  lot ; 
But,  though  I  less  deplored  thee,  ne'er  forgot. 

Where  once  we  dwelt  our  name  is  heard  no  more, 
Children  not  thine  have  trod  my  nursery  floor  ; 
And  where  the  gardener  Robin,  day  by  day, 
Drew  me  to  school  along  the  public  way, 
Delighted  with  my  bauble  coach,  and  wrapt 
In  scarlet  mantle  warm,  and  velvet-capt, 
'Tis  now  become  a  history  little  known. 
That  once  we  called  the  pastoral  house  our  own. 
Short-lived  possession  !  But  the  record  fair 
That  memory  keeps  of  all  thy  kindness  there. 
Still  outlives  many  a  storm,  that  has  effaced 
A  thousand  other  themes  less  deeply  traced. 
Thy  nightly  visits  to  my  chamber  made. 
That  thou  mightst  know  me  safe  and  warmly  laid  ; 
Thy  morning  bounties  ere  I  left  my  home, 
The  biscuit  or  confectionary  plum  ; 
The  fragrant  waters  on  my  cheeks  bestowed 
By  thy  own  hand,  till  fresh  they  shone  and  glowed  : 
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All  this,  and  more  endearing-  still  than  all, 

Thy  constant  flow  of  love,  that  knew  no  fall, 

Tse'er  roughened  bj  those  cataracts  and  breaks, 

That  humour  interposed  too  often  makes  ; 

All  this,  still  legible  in  memory's  page, 

And  still  to  be  so  to  my  latest  age, 

Adds  joy  to  duty,  makes  me  glad  to  pay 

Such  honours  to  thee  as  my  numbers  may; 

Perhaps  a  frail  memorial,  but  sincere, 

Not  scorned  in  heaven,  though  little  noticed  here. 

Could  Time,  his  flight  reversed,  restore  the  hours, 
Vrhen,  playing  with  thy  vesture's  tissued  flowers, 
The  violet,  the  pink,  and  jessamine, 
I  pricked  them  into  paper  with  a  pin 
(And  thou  wast  happier  than  myself  the  while, 
Would  softly  speak,  and  stroke  my  head,  and  smile) ; 
Could  those  few  pleasant  hours  again  appear, 
Might   one  wish  bring  them,  would  I   wish  them 

here  ? 
I  would  not  trust  my  heart — the  dear  delight 
Seems  so  to  be  desired,  perhaps  I  might. 
But  no  ;  what  here  we  call  our  life  is  such, 
So  little  to  be  loved,  and  thou  so  much, 
That  I  should  ill  requite  thee  to  constrain 
Thy  unbound  spirit  into  bonds  again. 

Thou,  as  a  gallant  bark  from  Albion^s  coast 
(The  storms  all  weathered,  and  the  ocean  crossed). 
Shoots  into  port  at  some  well-havened  isle, 
"N^Tiere  spices  breathe,  and  brighter  seasons  smile. 
There  sits  quiescent  on  the  floods,  that  show 
Her  beauteous  form  reflected  clear  below, 
"While  airs  impregnated  with  incense  play 
Around  her,  fanning  light  her  streamers  gay ; 
So  thou,  with  sails  how  swift !  hast  reached  the  shore 
"  "VMiere  tempests  never  beat  nor  billows  roar ;" 
And  thy  loved  consort  on  the  dangerous  tide 
Of  life,  long  since  has  anchored  at  thy  side. 
But  me,  scarce  hoping  to  attain  that  rest. 
Always  from  port  withheld,  always  distressed — 
Me  howling  winds  drive  devious,  tempest-tossed. 
Sails  ript,  seams  opening  wide,  and  compass  lost ; 
And  day  by  day  some  current's  thwarting  force 
Sets  me  more  distant  from  a  prosperous  course. 
But  ch,  the  thought  that  thou  art  safe,  and  he  ! 
That  thought  is  joy,  arrive  what  may  to  me. 
My  boast  is  not  that  I  deduce  my  birth 
From  loins  enthroned,  and  rulers  of  the  earth  j 
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But  hig-her  far  my  proud  pretensions  rise — 
The  son  of  parents  passed  into  the  skies. 
And  now  farewell ! — Time  unrevoked  has  run 
His  wonted  course,  yet  what  I  wished  is  done. 
By  contemplation's  help,  not  sought  in  vain, 
I  seem  to  have  lived  my  childhood  o'er  ag-ain ; 
To  have  renewed  the  joys  that  once  were  mine, 
Without  the  sin  of  violating  thine  : 
And  while  the  wings  of  fancy  still  are  free, 
And  I  can  view  this  mimic  show  of  thee, 
Time  has  but  half  succeeded  in  his  theft — 
Thyself  removed,  thy  power  to  soothe  me  left. 


THE    ROSE. 

The  rose  had  been  washed,  just  washed  in  a  shower, 

Which  Mary  to  Anna  conveyed. 
The  plentiful  moisture  incumbered  the  flower, 

And  weighed  down  its  beautiful  head. 

The  cup  was  all  filled,  and  the  leaves  were  all  wet, 

And  it  seemed,  to  a  fanciful  view, 
To  weep  for  the  buds  it  had  left  with  regret, 

On  the  flourishing  bush  where  it  grew. 

I  hastily  seized  it,  unfit  as  it  was 

For  a  nosegay,  so  dripping  and  drowned, 

And  swinging  it  rudely,  too  rudely,  alas ! 
I  snapped  it — it  fell  to  the  ground. 

"  And  such,"  I  exclaimed,  "  is  the  pitiless  part 

Some  act  by  the  delicate  mind. 
Regardless  of  wringing  and  breaking  a  heart 

Already  to  sorrow  resigned. 

This  elegant  rose,  had  I  shaken  it  less. 

Might  have  bloomed  with  its  owner  a  while ; 

And  the  tear,  that  is  wiped  with  a  little  address, 
May  be  followed  perhaps  by  a  smile." 


THE    NEGRO'S    COMPLAINT. 

Forced  from  home  and  all  its  pleasures, 

Afric's  coast  I  left  forlorn ; 
To  increase  a  stranger's  treasures, 

O'er  the  raging  billows  borne, 
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Men  from  Eng-land  boiig-ht  and  sold  me, 
Paid  my  price  in  paltry  gold ; 

But,  thoug-h  theirs  they  have  enrolled  me, 
Minds  are  never  to  be  sold. 

Still  in  thoug'ht  as  free  as  ever, 

What  are  Eng-land's  rights,  I  ask. 
Me  from  my  delights  to  sever. 

Me  to  torture,  me  to  task  ? 
Fleecy  locks  and  black  complexion 

Cannot  forfeit  nature's  claim ; 
Skins  may  differ,  but  affection 

Dwells  in  white  and  black  the  same. 

Why  did  All-creating  Nature 

Make  the  plant  for  which  we  toil  ? 
Sighs  must  fan  it,  tears  must  water. 

Sweat  of  ours  must  dress  the  soil. 
Think,  ye  masters  iron-hearted. 

Lolling  at  your  jovial  boards. 
Think  how  manj  backs  have  smarted 

For  the  sweets  jouv  cane  affords. 

Is  there,  as  je  sometimes  tell  us, 

Is  there  One  who  reigns  on  high  ? 
Has  He  bid  you  buy  and  sell  us, 

Speaking  from  His  throne  the  sky  ? 
Ask  Him,  if  your  knotted  scourges. 

Matches,  blood-extorting  screws, 
Are  the  means  which  duty  urges 

Agents  of  His  will  to  use  ? 

Hark  !  He  answers — Wild  tornadoes. 

Strewing  yonder  sea  with  wrecks  ; 
AYasting  towns,  plantations,  meadows, 

Are  the  voice  with  which  He  speaks. 
He,  foreseeing  what  vexations 

Afric's  sons  should  undergo. 
Fixed  their  tyrants'  habitations 

Where  His  whirlwinds  answer — No. 

By  our  blood  in  Afric  wasted. 

Ere  our  necks  received  the  chain  ; 
By  the  miseries  we  have  tasted. 

Crossing  in  your  barks  the  main : 
By  our  sufferings  since  ye  brought  lis 

To  the  man-degrading  mart ;" 
All  sustained  by  patienc-e,  taught  us 

Only  by  a  broken  heart. 
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Deem  our  nation  brutes  no  long-er, 

Till  some  reason  ye  shall  find 
Worthier  of  regard,  and  strong-er 

Than  the  colour  of  our  kind. 
Slaves  of  gold,  whose  sordid  dealings 

Tarnish  all  your  boasted  powers. 
Prove  that  you  have  human  feelings, 

Ere  you  proudly  question  ours ! 

THE  NIGHTINGALE  AND  GLOW-WORM. 

A  NIGHTINGALE,  that  all  day  long 
Had  cheered  the  village  with  his  song, 
Nor  yet  at  eve  his  note  suspended, 
Nor  yet  when  eventide  was  ended, 
Began  to  feel,  as  well  he  might, 
The  keen  demands  of  appetite  ; 
When,  looking  eagerly  around. 
He  spied  far  off,  upon  the  ground, 
A  something  shining  in  the  dark, 
And  knew  the  glow-worm  by  his  spark ; 
So,  stooping  down  from  hawthorn  top, 
He  thought  to  put  him  in  his  crop. 
The  worm,  aware  of  his  intent. 
Harangued  him  thus,  right  eloquent  :  — 

"  Did  you  admire  my  lamp,"  quoth  he, 
"  As  much  as  I  your  minstrelsy, 
You  would  abhor  to  do  me  wrong, 
As  much  as  I  to  spoil  your  song ; 
For  'twas  the  self-same  Power  divine 
Taught  you  to  sing,  and  me  to  shine ; 
That  you  with  music,  I  with  light. 
Might  beautify  and  cheer  the  night." 
The  songster  heard  his  short  oration, 
And  warbling  out  his  approbation, 
Released  him,  as  my  story  tells, 
And  found  a  supper  somewhere  else. 

Hence  jarring  sectaries  may  learn 
Their  real  interest  to  discern ; 
That  brother  should  not  war  with  brother. 
And  worry  and  devour  each  other ; 
But  sing  and  shine  by  sweet  consent, 
Till  life's  poor  transient  night  is  spent, 
Respecting  in  each  other's  case 
The  gifts  of  nature  and  of  grace. 

Those  Christians  best  deserve  the  name 
Who  studiously  make  peace  their  aim  ; 
Peace,  both  the  duty  and  the  prize 
Of  him  that  creeps  and  him  that  flies. 
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JOHN     GILPIN. 

John  Gilpin  was  a  citizen 

Of  credit  and  renown, 
A  train-band  captain  eke  was  lie 

Of  famous  London  town. 

Jolin  Gilpin's  spouse  said  to  her  dear, 
"  Though  wedded  we  have  been 

These  twice  ten  tedious  years,  yet  we 
No  holiday  have  seen. 

To-morrow  is  our  wedding-day, 

And  we  will  then  repair 
Unto  the  Bell  at  Edmonton 

All  in  a  chaise  and  pair. 

My  sister  and  my  sister's  child, 

Myself  and  children  three. 
Will  fill  the  chaise  ;  so  you  must  ride 

On  horseback  after  we." 

He  soon  replied,  "  I  do  admire 

Of  womankind  but  one. 
And  you  are  she,  my  dearest  dear, 

Therefore  it  shall  be  done. 

I  am  a  linen-draper  bold, 

As  all  the  world  doth  know. 
And  my  good  friend  the  calender 

Will  lend  his  horse  to  go." 

Quoth  Mrs  Gilpin,  "  That's  well  said ; 

And  for  that  wine  is  dear, 
We  will  be  furnished  with  our  own, 

Which  is  both  bright  and  clear." 

John  Gilpin  kissed  his  loving  wife  ; 

O'erjoyed  was  he  to  find 
That,  though  on  pleasure  she  was  bent, 

She  had  a  frugal  mind. 

The  morning  came,  the  chaise  was  brougli 

But  yet  was  not  allowed 
To  drive  up  to  the  door,  lest  all 

Should  say  that  she  was  proud. 
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So  three  doors  off  the  chaise  was  stayed, 

Where  they  did  all  get  in ; 
Six  precious  souls,  and  all  ag'og: 

To  dash  through  thick  and  thin. 

Smack  went  the  whip,  round  went  the  wheelsj 

Were  never  folk  so  glad, 
The  stones  did  rattle  underneath, 

As  if  Cheapside  were  mad. 

John  Gilpin  at  his  horse's  side 

Seized  fast  the  flowing  mane, 
And  up  he  got,  in  haste  to  ride, 

But  soon  came  down  again ; 

For  saddle-tree  scarce  reached  had  he, 

His  journey  to  begin, 
When,  turning  round  his  head,  he  saw 

Three  customers  come  in. 

So  down  he  came  ;  for  loss  of  time, 

Although  it  grieved  him  sore. 
Yet  loss  of  pence,  full  well  he  knew, 

Would  trouble  him  much  more. 

'Twas  long  before  the  customers 

Were  suited  to  their  mind. 
When  Bettv  screaming  came  down  stairs, 

"  The  wine  is  left  behind ! " 

"  Good  lack  ! "  quoth  he  ;  "  yet  bring  it  me, 

My  leathern  belt  likewise. 
In  which  I  bear  my  trusty  sword 

When  I  do  exercise." 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin  (careful  soul) 

Had  two  stone  bottles  found, 
To  hold  the  liquor  that  she  loved, 

And  keep  it  safe  and  sound. 


Through  which  the  belt  he  drew, 
And  hung  a  bottle  on  each  side, 
To  make  his  balance  true. 

Then  over  all,  that  he  might  be 

Equipped  from  top  to  toe. 
His  long  red  cloak,  well  brushed  and  neatj 

He  manfully  did  thvow, 
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Now  see  him  mounted  once  ag'uin 

Upon  his  nimble  steed, 
Full  slowly  pacing-  o'er  the  stones 

With  caution  and  g-ood  heed. 

But  finding-  soon  a  smoother  road 

Beneath  his  well-shod  feet, 
The  snorting-  beast  began  to  trot, 

Which  galled  him  in  his  seat. 

So  "  Fair  and  softly,"  John  he  cried ; 

But  John  he  cried  in  vain  ; 
That  trot  became  a  g-allop  soon, 

In  spite  of  curb  and  rein. 

So  stooping  down,  as  needs  he  must 

Who  cannot  sit  upright. 
He  grasped  the  mane  with  both  his  hands. 

And  eke  with  all  his  might. 

His  horse,  which  never  in  that  sort 

Had  handled  been  before. 
What  thing-  upon  his  back  had  got 

Did  wonder  more  and  more. 

Away  went  Gilpin,  neck  or  nought ; 

Away  went  hat  and  wig ; 
He  little  dreamt,  when  he  set  out, 

Of  running  such  a  rig. 

The  wind  did  blow,  the  cloak  did  fly. 

Like  streamer  long  and  gay, 
Till,  loop  and  button  faihng  both, 

At  last  it  flew  away. 

Then  might  all  people  well  discern 

The  bottles  he  had  slung ; 
A  bottle  swinging  at  each  side, 

As  hath  been  said  or  sung. 

The  dogs  did  bark,  the  children  screamed, 

Up  flew  the  windows  all ; 
And  every  soul  cried  out  "  Well  done ! " 

As  loud  as  he  could  bawl. 

Away  went  Gilpin— who  but  he  1 
His  fame  soon  spread  around ; 

"  He  carries  weight !  he  rides  a  race ! 
'Tis  for  a  thousand  pound ! " 
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And  still,  as  fast  as  he  drew  near, 

'Twas  wonderful  to  view 
How  in  a  trice  the  turnpike-men 

Their  g-ates  wide  open  threw. 

And  now,  as  he  went  bowing  down 


His  reekino;*  head  full  1 


ow 


The  bottles  twain  behind  his  back 
Were  shattered  at  a  blow. 

Down  ran  the  wine  into  the  road, 

Most  piteous  to  be  seen, 
Which  made  his  horse's  flanks  to  smoke 

As  thej  had  basted  been. 

But  still  he  seemed  to  carry  weight, 

With  leathern  girdle  braced ; 
For  all  might  see  the  bottle  necks 

Still  dangling  at  his  waist. 

Thus  all  through  merry  Islington 

These  gambols  he  di'd  play, 
Until  he  came  unto  the  Wash 

Of  Edmonton  so  gay ; 

And  there  he  threw  the  wash  about 

On  both  sides  of  the  way. 
Just  like  unto  a  trundling  mop, 

Or  a  wild  goose  at  play. 

At  Edmonton  his  loving  wife 

From  the  balcony  espied 
Her  tender  husband,  wondering  much 

To  see  how  he  did  ride. 

"  Stop,  stop,  John  Gilpin !    Here's  the  house," 

They  all  aloud  did  cry ; 
"  The  dinner  waits,  and  we  are  tired :  *' 

Said  Gilpin,  "  So  am  I." 

But  yet  his  horse  was  not  a  whit 

Inclined  to  tarry  there  ; 
For  why? — His  owner  had  a  house 

Full  ten  miles  off  at  Ware. 

So  like  an  arrow  swift  he  flew. 

Shot  by  an  archer  strong; 
So  did  he  fly — which  brings  me  to 

The  middle  of  my  song. 
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AvTP.j  went  Gilpin  out  of  breath, 

And  sore  ag-ainst  his  will, 
Till  at  his  friend  the  calenders 

His  horse  at  last  stood  still. 

The  calender,  amazed  to  see 

His  neighbour  in  such  trim, 
Laid  down  his  pipe,  flew  to  the  gate. 

And  thus  accosted  him : 

"  What  news  ?  what  news  ?  your  tidings  tell ; 

Tell  me  you  must  and  shall ; 
Say  why  bare-headed  you  are  come, 

Or  why  you  come  at  all  ? '"' 

Now  Gilpin  had  a  pleasant  wit, 

And  loved  a  timely  joke ; 
And  thus  unto  the  calender 

In  merry  guise  he  spoke  : 

"  I  came  because  your  horse  would  come ; 

And,  if  I  well  forebode, 
My  hat  and  wig  will  soon  be  here — 

They  are  upon  the  road." 

The  calender,  right  glad  to  find 

His  friend  in  merry  pin, 
Eeturned  him  not  a  single  word. 

But  to  the  house  went  in ; 

"Whence  straight  he  came  with  hat  and  wig; 

A  wig  that  flowed  behind, 
A  hat  not  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

Each  comely  in  its  kind. 

He  held  them  up,  and  in  his  turn 

Thus  showed  his  ready  wit : 
''  3Iy  head  is  twice  as  big  as  yom-s. 

They  therefore  needs  must  fit. 

But  let  me  scrape  the  dirt  away 

That  hangs  upon  your  face ; 
And  stop  and  eat,  for  well  you  may 

Be  in  a  hungry  case.'' 

Said  John,  "  It  is  my  wedding-day, 

And  all  the  world  would  stare 
If  wife  should  dine  at  Edmonton, 

And  I  should  dine  at  Ware.'' 
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So,  turning;  to  his  horse,  he  said, 

•'  I  am  in  haste  to  dine  ; 
'Twas  for  jouv  pleasure  you  came  here, 

You  shall  g-o  back  for  mine." 

Ah,  luckless  speech,  and  bootless  boast ! 

For  which  he  paid  full  dear ; 
For  while  he  spake,  a  braying-  ass 

Did  sing'  most  loud  and  clear ; 

AVhereat  his  horse  did  snort,  as  he 

Had  heard  a  lion  roar. 
And  gallopped  off  with  all  his  might, 

As  he  had  done  before. 

« 
Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  Gilpin's  hat  and  wig' : 
He  lost  them  sooner  than  at  first ; 

For  why  1 — They  were  too  big'. 

Now  Mistress  Gilpin,  when  she  saw 

Her  husband  posting'  down 
Into  the  country  far  away, 

She  pulled  out  half  a  crown ; 

And  thus  unto  the  youth  she  said 

That  drove  them  to  the  Bell : 
"  This  shall  be  yours  when  you  bring"  back 

My  husband  safe  and  well." 

The  youth  did  ride,  and  soon  did  meet 

John  coming"  back  amain  ! 
Whom  in  a  trice  he  tried  to  stop, 

By  catching-  at  his  rein: 

But  not  performing'  what  he  meant. 

And  gladly  would  have  done. 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more. 

And  made  him  faster  run. 

Awaj"-  went  Gilpin,  and  away 

Went  post-boy  at  his  heels. 
The  post-boy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss 

The  lumbering  of  the  wheels. 

Six  gentlemen  upon  the  road 

Thus  seeing  Gilpin  fly, 
With  post-bo}^  scampering  in  the  rear, 

They  raised  the  hue  and  cry : 
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"  Stop  thief!  stop  thief! — a  hig-hwayman!" 

Not  one  of  them  was  mute  ; 
And  all  and  each  that  passed  that  way 

Did  join  in  the  pursuit. 

And  now  the  turnpike-g-ates  again 

Flew  open  in  short  space ; 
The  tollmen  thinking  as  before 

That  Gilpin  rode  a  race. 

And  so  he  did  ;  and  won  it  too ; 

For  he  got  lirst  to  town  ; 
Nor  stopped  till  where  he  had  got  up 

He  did  again  get  down. 

Now  let  us  sing  long*  live  the  king, 

And  Gilpin,  long  live  he  ; 
And  when  he  next  doth  ride  abroad, 

May  I  be  there  to  see ! 


LOVE    OF    NATURE. 


Exhilarate  the  spirit,  and  restore 

The  tone  of  languid  Nature.     Mighty  winds. 

That  sweep  the  skirt  of  some  far-spreading  wood 

Of  ancient  growth,  make  music  not  unlike 

The  dash  of  ocean  on  his  winding  shore. 

And  lull  the  spirit  while  they  hU  the  mind ; 

Unnumbered  branches  waving  in  the  blast, 

And  all  their  leaves,  fast  fluttering,  all  at  once. 

Nor  less  composure  waits  upon  the  roar 

Of  distant  floods,  or  on  the  softer  voice 

Of  neighbouring'  fountain,  or  of  rills  that  slip 

Through  the  cleft  rock,  and,  chiming  as  they  fall 

Upon  loose  pebbles,  lose  themselves  at  length 

In  matted  grass,  that,  with  a  livelier  green. 

Betrays  the  secret  of  their  silent  course. 

Nature  inanimate  employs  sweet  sounds. 

But  animated  Nature  sweeter  still. 

To  soothe  and  satisfy  the  human  ear. 

Ten  thousand  warblers  cheer  the  day.  and  one 

The  livelong  night :  nor  these  alone  whose  notes 

Nice-lingered  art  must  emulate  in  vain, 

But  cawing  rooks,  and  kites  that  swim  sublime 

In  still  repeated  circles,  screaming  loud, 

The  jay,  the  pie,  and  even  the  boding  owl, 

That  hails  the  rising  moon,  have  chai'ms  for  me. 
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Sounds  inharmonious  in  themselves,  and  harsh, 
Yet  heard  in  scenes  where  peace  for  ever  reigns, 
And  only  there,  please  highly  for  their  sake. 

Like  a  coy  maiden,  ease,  when  courted  most, 
Farthest  retires — an  idol,  at  whose  shrine 
Who  oftenest  sacriUce,  are  favoured  least. 
The  love  of  Nature,  and  the  scenes  she  draws, 
Is  Nature's  dictate.     Strano:e  there  should  be  found, 
Who,  self-imprisoned  in  their  proud  saloons, 
Henounce  the  odours  of  the  open  field 
For  the  unscented  fictions  of  the  loom ; 
Who,  satisfied  with  only  pencilled  scenes, 
Prefer  to  the  performance  of  a  God 
The  inferior  wonders  of  an  artist's  hand! 
Lovely  indeed  the  mimic  works  of  art ; 
But  Nature's  works  far  lovelier.     I  admire. 
None  more  admires,  the  painter's  magic  skill. 
Who  shows  me  that  which  I  shall  never  see. 
Conveys  a  distant  country  into  mine, 
And  throws  Italian  light  on  English  walls  : 
But  imitative  strokes  can  do  no  more 
Than  please  the  eye — sweet  Nature's  every  sense. 
The  air  salubrious  of  her  lofty  hills, 
The  cheering  fragrance  of  her  dewy  vales, 
And  music  of  her  woods — no  works  of  man 
May  rival  these ;  these  all  bespeak  a  power 
Peculiar,  and  exclusively  her  own. 
Beneath  the  open  sky  she  spreads  the  feast ; 
'Tis  free  to  all — 'tis  every  day  renewed ; 
Who  scorns  it,  starves  deservedly  at  home. 
He  does  not  scorn  it  who,  imprisoned  long 
In  some  unwholesome  dungeon,  and  a  prey 
To  sallow  sickness,  which  the  vapours,  dank 
And  clammy,  of  his  dark  abode  have  bred, 
Escapes  at  last  to  liberty  and  light : 
His  cheek  recovers  soon  its  healthful  hue ; 
His  eye  relumines  its  extinguished  tires ; 
He  walks,  he  leaps,  he  runs — is  winged  with  joy. 
And  riots  in  the  sweets  of  every  breeze. 
He  does  not  scorn  it  who  has  long  endured 
A  fever's  agonies,  and  fed  on  drugs  ; 
Nor  yet  the  mariner,  his  blood  inflamed 
With  acrid  salts,  his  very  heart  athirst 
To  gaze  at  Nature  in  her  green  array  ; 
Upon  the  ship's  tall  side  he  stands,  possessed 
AVith  visions  prompted  by  intense  desire : 
Fair  fields  appear  below,  such  as  he  left 
Far  distant,  such  as  he  would  die  to  find — 
He  seeks  them  headlong,  and  is  seen  no  more. 
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The  spleen  is  seldom  felt  where  Flora  reigns ; 
The  lowering  eye,  the  petulaiice,  the  frown, 
And  sullen  sadness  that  overshade,  distort, 
And  mar  the  face  of  beauty,  when  no  cause 
For  such  immeasurable  wo  appears ; 
These  Flora  banishes,  and  gives  the  fair 
Sweet  smiles,  and  bloom  less  transient  than  her  own. 
It  is  the  constant  revolution,  stale 
And  tasteless,  of  the  same  repeated  joys 
That  palls  and  satiates,  and  makes  lang'uid  life 
A  pedlar's  pack,  that  bows  the  bearer  down. 
Health  suffers,  and  the  spirits  ebb ;  the  heart 
Recoils  from  its  own  choice — at  the  full  feast 
Is  famished — finds  no  music  in  the  song. 
No  smartness  in  the  jest ;  and  wonders  why. 
Yet  thousands  still  desire  to  journey  on, 
Though  halt,  and  weary  of  the  path  they  tread. 
The  paralytic,  who  can  hold  her  cards. 
But  cannot  play  them,  borrows  a  friend's  hand 
To  deal  and  shufBe,  to  divide  and  sort 
Her  mingled  suits  and  sequences ;  and  sits, 
Spectatress  both  and  spectacle,  a  sad 
And  silent  cipher,  while  her  proxy  plays. 
Others  are  dragged  into  the  crowded  room 
Between  supporters  ;  and,  once  seated,  sit 
Through  downright  inability  to  rise, 
Till  the  stout  bearers  lift  the  corpse  again. 
These  speak  a  loud  memento.     Yet  even  these 
Themselves  love  life,  and  cling  to  it,  as  he 
That  overhangs  a  torrent  to  a  twig. 
They  love  it,  and  yet  loathe  it ;  fear  to  die, 
Yet  scorn  the  purposes  for  which  they  live. 
Then  wherefore  not  renounce  them  ?     No ;  the  dread, 
The  slavish  dread  of  solitude,  that  breeds 
Reflection  and  remorse,  the  fear  of  shame, 
And  their  inveterate  habits,  all  forbid. 

GAIETY. 

Whom  call  we  gay  ?    That  honour  has  been  long 

The  boast  of  mere  pretenders  to  the  name. 

The  innocent  are  gay  ;  the  lark  is  gay, 

That  dries  his  feathers,  saturate  with  dew. 

Beneath  the  rosy  cloud,  while  yet  the  beams 

Of  day-spring  overshoot  his  humble  nest ; 

The  peasant  too,  a  witness  of  his  song, 

Himself  a  songster,  is  as  gay  as  he. 

But  save  me  from  the  gaiety  of  those 

Whose  headaches  nail  them  to  a  noonday  bed  ; 
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And  save  me  too  from  theirs  whose  hagg-ard  eyes 
Flash  desperation,  and  betray  their  pangs 
For  property  stripped  oiF  by  cruel  chance ; 
From  gaiety  that  tills  the  bones  with  pain, 
The  mouth  with  blasphemy,  the  heart  with  wo. 


TOWN    LIFE. 

God  made  the  country,  and  man  made  the  town. 
What  wonder  then  that  health  and  virtue — gifts 
That  can  alone  make  sweet  the  bitter  draught 
That  life  holds  out  to  all — should  most  abound, 
And  least  be  threatened,  in  the  fields  and  groves  t 
Possess  ye  therefore,  ye  who,  borne  about 
In  chariots  and  sedans,  know  no  fatigue 
But  that  of  idleness,  and  taste  no  scenes 
But  such  as  art  contrives,  possess  je  still 
Your  element;  there  onlj  can  ye  shine  ; 
There  only  minds  like  yours  can  do  no  harm. 
Our  groves  were  planted  to  console  at  noon 
The  pensive  wanderer  in  their  shades.     At  eve 
The  moonbeam,  sliding  softly  in  between 
The  sleeping  leaves,  is  all  the  light  they  wish ; 
Birds  warbling  all  the  music.     We  can  spare 
The  splendour  of  your  lamps  5  they  but  eclipse 
Our  softer  satellite.     Your  songs  confound 
Our  more  harmonious  notes  :  the  thrush  departs 
Scared,  and  the  offended  nightingale  is  mute. 
There  is  a  public  mischief  in  your  mirth ; 
It  plagues  your  country.     Folly  such  as  yours, 
Graced  with  a  sword,  and  worthier  of  a  fan. 
Has  made — what  enemies  could  ne'er  have  done — 
Our  arch  of  empire,  steadfast  but  for  you, 
A  mutilated  structure,  soon  to  fall. 


WAR  — SLAVERY. 

Oh  for  a  lodge  in  some  vast  wilderness. 

Some  boundless  contiguity  of  shade. 

Where  rumour  of  oppression  and  deceit, 

Of  unsuccessful  or  successful  war. 

Might  never  reach  me  more.     My  ear  is  pained. 

My  soul  is  sick,  with  every  day's  report 

Of  wrong  and  outrage  with  which  earth  is  filled. 

There  is  no  flesh  in  man's  obdurate  heart — 

It  does  not  feel  for  man  :  the  natural  bond 

Of  brotherhood  is  severed  as  the  flax 

That  falls  asunder  at  the  touch  of  fire. 
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He  finds  his  felloAv  g-uilty  of  a  skin 
Not  coloured  like  his  own  ;  and  having  po^ser 
To  enforce  the  wrong",  for  such  a  worthy  cause 
Dooms  and  devotes  him  as  a  lawful  prey. 
Lands  intersected  by  a  narrow  frith 
Abhor  each  other.     ?Jountains  interposed 
Make  enemies  of  nations,  who  had  else, 
Like  kindred  drops,  been  mingled  into  one. 
Thus  man  devotes  his  brother,  and  destroys ; 
And,  worse  than  all,  and  most  to  be  deplored 
As  human  nature's  broadest,  foulest  blot, 
Chains  him,  and  tasks  him,  and  exacts  his  sweat 
AVith  stripes,  that  Mercy  with  a  bleeding  heart 
Weeps  when  she  sees  inflicted  on  a  beast. 
Then  what  is  man  ?     And  what  man,  seeing  this, 
And  having  human  feelings,  does  not  blush 
And  hang  his  head  to  think  himself  a  man  ? 
I  would  not  have  a  slave  to  till  my  ground, 
To  carry  me,  to  fan  me  while  I  sleep, 
And  tremble  when  I  wake,  for  all  the  wealth 
That  sinews  bought  and  sold  have  ever  earned. 
No  :  dear  as  freedom  is,  and  in  my  heart's 
Just  estimation  prized  above  all  price, 
I  had  much  rather  be  myself  the  slave. 
And  wear  the  bonds,  than  fasten  them  on  him. 
We  have  no  slaves  at  home.     Then  why  abroad? 
And  they  themselves,  once  ferried  o'er  the  wave 
That  parts  us,  are  emancipate  and  loosed. 
Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England  :  if  their  lungs 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free  : 
They  touch  our  country,  and  their  shackles  fall. 
That  is  noble,  and  bespeaks  a  nation  proud 
And  jealous  of  the  blessing*.     Spread  it  then, 
And  let  it  circulate  through  every  vein 
Of  all  your  empire ;  that,  where  Britain's  power 
Is  felt,  mankind  may  feel  her  mercy  too. 

BELIEF    IN    GOD. 

Happy  the  man  who  sees  a  God  employed 
In  all  the  good  and  ill  that  chequer  life ! 
Resolving  all  events,  with  their  eiFects 
And  manifold  results,  into  the  will 
And  arbitration  wise  of  the  Supreme. 
Did  not  His  eye  rule  all  things,  and  intend 
The  least  of  our  concerns  (since  from  the  least 
The  greatest  oft  originate) ;  could  chance 
Find  place  in  His  dominion,  or  dispose 
One  lawless  particle  to  thwart  His  plan  ; 
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Then  God  mig-lit  be  surprised,  and  unforeseen. 
Conting-ence  mig'bt  alarm  Him,  and  disturb 
The  smooth  and  equal  course  of  His  affairs. 
This  truth  Philosophy,  thoug-h  eag-le-eyed 
In  nature's  tendencies,  oft  o'erlooks  ; 
And,  having-  found  his  instrument,  forg-ets, 
Or  disreg-ards,  or,  more  presumptuous  still, 
Denies  the  power  that  wields  it. 

LOVE    OF    ENGLAND. 

England,  with  all  thy  faults,  I  love  thee  still — 

My  country !     And,  while  yet  a  nook  is  left, 

Where  Eng-lish  minds  and  manners  may  be  found. 

Shall  be  constrained  to  love  thee.     Though  thy  clime 

Be  fickle,  and  thy  year  most  part  deformed 

"With  dripping-  rains,  or  withered  by  a  frost, 

I  would  not  yet  exchang-e  thy  sullen  skies. 

And  fields  without  a  flower,  for  warmer  France 

With  all  her  vines  ;  nor  for  Ausonia's  groves 

Of  golden  fruitage,  and  her  myrtle  bowers. 

To  shake  thy  senate,  and  from  heights  sublime 

Of  patriot  eloquence  to  flash  down  lii'e 

Upon  thy  foes,  was  never  meant  my  task : 

But  I  can  feel  thy  fortunes,  and  partake 

Thy  joys  and  sorrows,  with  as  true  a  heart 

As  any  thunderer  there.     And  I  can  feel 

Thy  follies  too  ;   and  with  a  just  disdain 

Frown  at  effeminates,  whose  very  looks 

Reflect  dishonour  on  the  land  I  love. 

ENGLISH    LIBERTY. 

We  love 
The  king  who  loves  the  law,  respects  his  bounds, 
And  reigns  content  within  them ;  him  we  serve 
Freely,  and  with  delight,  who  leaves  us  free : 
But  recollecting  still  that  he  is  man. 
We  trust  him  not  too  far.     King  though  he  be, 
And  king  in  England  too,  he  may  be  weak, 
And  vain  enough  to  be  ambitious  still ; 
May  exercise  amiss  his  proper  powers. 
Or  covet  more  than  freemen  choose  to  grant : 
Beyond  that  mark  is  treason.     He  is  ours 
To  administer,  to  guard,  to  adorn  the  state, 
But  not  to  warp  or  change  it.     We  are  his 
To  serve  him  nobly  in  the  common  cause. 
True  to  the  death,  but  not  to  be  his  slaves. 
Mark  now  the  difference,  ye  that  boast  your  love 
Of  kings,  between  your  loyalty  and  ours ! 
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We  love  the  man,  the  paltry  pageant  you ; 
"We  the  chief  patron  of  the  commonwealth, 
You  the  reg'ard'eis  author  of  its  woes  j 
"VYe,  for  the  sake  of  liberty,  a  king", 
You  chains  and  bondage  for  a  tyrant's  sake : 
Our  love  is  principle,  and  has  its  root 
In  reason — is  judicious,  manly,  free; 
Yours,  a  blind  instinct,  crouches  to  the  rod, 
And  licks  the  foot  that  treads  it  in  the  dust. 
Were  kingship  as  true  treasure  as  it  seems, 
Sterling,  and  worthy  of  a  wise  man's  Avish, 
I  would  not  be  a  king  to  be  beloved 
Causeless,  and  daubed  with  undisceruing  praise, 
Where  love  is  mere  attachment  to  the  throne, 
Not  to  the  man  who  tills  it  as  he  ought. 
'Tis  liberty  alone  that  gives  the  flower 
Of  fleeting  life  its  lustre  and  perfume  ; 
And  we  are  weeds  without  it.     All  constraint, 
Except  what  wisdom  lays  on  evil  men. 
Is  evil ;  hurts  the  faculties,  impedes 
Their  progress  in  the  road  of  science,  blinds 
The  eyesig'ht  of  discovery,  and  begets 
In  those  that  suffer  it  a  sordid  mind. 
Bestial,  a  meagre  intellect,  unfit 
To  be  the  tenant  of  man's  noble  form. 
Thee  therefore  still,  blameworthy  as  thou  art. 
With  all  thy  loss  of  empire,  and  though  squeezed 
By  public  exigence  till  annual  food 
Fails  for  the  craving  hunger  of  the  state, 
Thee  I  account  still  happy,  and  the  chief 
Among  the  nations,  seeing  thou  art  free. 
INIy  native  nook  of  earth  !  thy  clime  is  rude, 
Eeplete  with  vapours,  and  disposes  much 
All  hearts  to  sadness,  and  none  more  than  mine  : 
Thine  unadulterate  manners  are  less  soft 
And  plausible  than  social  life  requires; 
And  thou  hast  need  of  discipline  and  art 
To  give  thee  what  politer  France  receives 
From  nature's  bounty — that  humane  address 
And  sweetness,  without  which  no  pleasure  is 
In  converse,  either  starved  by  cold  reserve, 
Or  flushed  with  fierce  dispute,  a  senseless  brawl : 
Yet,  being  free,  I  love  thee  :  for  the  sake 
Of  that  one  feature  can  be  well  content, 
Disgraced  as  thou  hast  been,  poor  as  thou  art. 
To  seek  no  sublunary  rest  beside. 
But  once  enslaved,  farewell !     I  could  endure 
Chains  nowhere  patiently  ;  and  chains  at  home, 
Where  I  am  free  by  birthright,  not  at  all. 
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EPITAPH    ON    TINEY, 

A  HARE  WHICH  THE  AUTHOR  TAMED  AND  DOMESTICATED. 

Here  lies,  whom  hound  did  ne'er  pursue, 

Nor  swifter  grayhound  follow, 
Whose  foot  ne'er  tainted  morning"  dew, 

Nor  e'er  heard  huntsman's  hallo. 

Old  Tiney,  surliest  of  his  kind. 

Who,  nursed  with  tender  care, 
And  to  domestic  bounds  confined, 

Was  still  a  wild  Jack-hare. 

Though  duly  from  my  hand  he  took 

His  pittance  every  night, 
He  did  it  with  a  jealous  look. 

And,  when  he  could,  would  bite. 

His  diet  was  of  wheaten  bread, 
And  milk,  and  oats,  and  straw ; 

Thistles,  or  lettuces  instead, 
With  sand  to  scour  his  maw. 

On  twigs  of  hawthorn  he  regaled, 

On  pippins'  russet  peel. 
And,  when  his  juicy  salads  failed, 

Sliced  carrot  pleased  him  well. 

A  Turkey-carpet  was  his  lawn, 

Whereon  he  loved  to  bound. 
To  skip  and  gambol  like  a  fawn, 

And  swing  his  rump  around. 

His  frisking  was  at  evening  hours. 

For  then  he  lost  his  fear. 
But  most  before  approaching  showers, 

Or  when  a  storm  drew  near. 

Eight  years  and  five  round-rolling  moons 

He  thus  saw  steal  away, 
Dozing  out  all  his  idle  noons. 

And  every  night  at  play. 

I  kept  him  for  his  humour's  sake  ; 

For  he  would  oft  beguile 
My  heart  of  thoughts  that  made  it  ache, 

And  force  me  to  a  smile. 
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But  now  beneath,  his  walnut  shade 

He  linds  his  long  last  home, 
And  waits,  in  snug*  concealment  laid, 

Till  g-entler  Puss  shall  come. 

He,  still  more  ag-ed,  feels  the  shocks 

From  which  no  care  can  save. 
And,  partner  once  of  Tiney's  box, 

Must  soon  partake  his  g-rave. 

CHARACTER   OF    CHATHAM. 

A.  Patriots,  alas  !  the  few  that  have  been  found. 
Where  most  they  flourish,  upon  English  ground, 
The  country's  need  have  scantily  supplied  ; 
And  the  last  left  the  scene  when  Chatham  died. 

S.  Not  so  ;  the  virtue  still  adorns  our  ag*e. 

Though  the  chief  actor  died  upon  the  stage. 

In  him  Demosthenes  was  heard  again  ; 

Liberty  taught  him  her  Athenian  strain  ; 

She  clothed  him  with  authority  and  awe. 

Spoke  from  his  lips,  and  in  his  looks  gave  law. 

His  speech,  his  form,  his  action  full  of  grace, 

And  all  his  country  beaming  in  his  face, 

He  stood  as  some  inimitable  hand 

Would  strive  to  make  a  Paul  or  Tully  stand. 

No  sycophant  or  slave,  that  dared  oppose 

Her  sacred  cause,  but  trembled  when  he  rose  ; 

And  every  venal  stickler  for  the  yoke, 

Felt  himself  crushed  at  the  first  word  he  spoke. 
*  *  * 

Ages  elapsed  ere  Homer's  lamp  appeared. 
And  ages  ere  the  Mantuan  swan  was  heard : 
To  carry  Nature  lengths  unknown  before, 
To  give  a  Milton  birth,  asked  ages  more. 
Thus  genius  rose  and  set  at  ordered  times, 
And  shot  a  day-spring  into  distant  climes, 
Ennobling  every  region  that  he  chose. 
He  simk  in  Greece,  in  Italy  he  rose ; 
And,  tedious  years  of  Gothic  darkness  past, 
Emerged  all  splendour  in  our  isle  at  last. 
Thus  lovely  halcyons  dive  into  the  main, 
Then  show  far  off  their  shining  plumes  again. 

THE  GREENLAND  MISSIONARIES. 

That  sound  bespeaks  salvation  on  her  way. 
The  trumpet  of  a  life-restoring  day ; 
'Tis  heard  where  England's  eastern  glory  shines, 
And  in  the  gulfs  of  her  Cornubian  mines. 
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And  still  it  spreads.     See  Germany  send  forth 

Her  sons  to  pour  it  on  the  farthest  north ; 

Fired  with  a  zeal  peculiar,  they  defy 

The  rag'e  and  rig'our  of  a  polar  sky, 

And  plant  successfully  sweet  Sharon's  rose 

On  icy  plains  and  in  eternal  snows. 

Oh  blessed  within  the  enclosure  of  your  rocks, 
Nor  herds  have  ye  to  boast,  nor  bleating  fiocks ; 
No  fertilising"  streams  your  fields  divide, 
That  show  reversed  the  villas  on  their  side ; 
No  groves  have  ye;  no  cheerful  sound  of  bird, 
Or  voice  of  turtle  in  your  land  is  heard  ; 
Nor  grateful  eglantine  regales  the  smell 
Of  those  that  walk  at  evening  where  ye  dwell"; 
But  Winter,  armed  with  terrors  here  unknown, 
Sits  absolute  on  his  unsliaken  throne. 
Piles  up  his  stores  amidst  the  frozen  waste. 
And  bids  the  mountains  he  has  built  stand  fast ; 
Beckons  the  legions  of  his  storms  away 
From  happier  scenes,  to  make  your  lands  a  prey ; 
Proclaims  the  soil  a  conquest  he  has  won,  - 
And  scorns  to  share  it  with  the  distant  sun. 
Yet  Truth  is  yours,  remote  unenvied  isle  ! 
And  Peace,  the  genuine  offspring  of  her  smile : 
The  pride  of  lettered  ignorance,  that  binds 
In  chains  of  error  our  accomplished  minds. 
That  decks  with  all  the  splendour  of  the  true, 
A  false  religion,  is  unknown  to  you. 
Nature  indeed  vouchsafes  for  our  delight 
The  sweet  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night ; 
Soft  airs  and  genial  moisture  feed  and  cheer 
Field,  fruit,  and  flower,  and  every  creature  here ; 
But  brighter  beams  than  his  who  fires  the  skies 
Have  risen  at  length  on  your  admiring  eyes, 
That  shoot  into  your  darkest  caves  the  day 
From  which  our  nicer  optics  turn  away. 


THE  DIVERSIFIED  CHARACTER  OF  CREATION. 

The  earth  was  made  so  various,  that  the  mind 

Of  desultory  man,  studious  of  change, 

And  pleased  with  novelty,  might  be  indulged. 

Prospects,  however  lovel}^,  may  be  seen 

Till  half  their  beauties  fade  :  the  weary  sight. 

Too  well  acquainted  with  their  smiles,  slides  off 

Fastidious,  seeking  less  familiar  scenes. 

Then  snug  enclosures  in  the  sheltered  vale, 

Where  frequent  hedges  intercept  the  e^-e, 
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Delig-lit  us,  happy  to  renounce  a  while, 
Not  senseless  of  its  charms,  what  still  we  love, 
That  such  short  absence  may  endear  it  more. 
Then  forests,  or  the  savag-e  rock,  may  please, 
That  hides  the  sea-mew  in  his  hollow  clefts 
Above  the  reach  of  man  ;  his  hoary  head 
Conspicuous  many  a  league,  the  mariner 
Bound  homeward,  and  in  hope  already  there, 
Greets  with  three  cheers  exulting-.     At  his  waist 
A  g'irdle  of  half-withered  shrubs  he  shows, 
And  at  his  feet  the  baffled  billows  die. 
The  common,  overgrown  with  fern,  and  rough 
"With  prickly  goss,"that,  shapeless  and  deform, 
And  dangerou's  to  the  touch,  has  yet  its  bloom, 
And  decks  itself  with  ornaments  of  gold. 
Yields  no  unpleasing  ramble  ;  there  the  turf 
Smells  fresh,  and,  rich  in  odoriferous  herbs 
And  fungous  fruits  of  earth,  regales  the  sense 
With  luxury  of  unexpected  sweets. 


TALKERS. 

The  emphatic  speaker  dearly  loves  to  oppose, 
In  contact  inconvenient,  nose  to  nose. 
As  if  the  gnomon  on  his  neighbour's  phiz. 
Touched  with  a  magnet,  had  attracted  his. 
His  whispered  theme,  dilated  and  at  large. 
Proves  after  all  a  wind-gun's  airy  charge — 
An  extract  of  his  diary — no  more — 
A  tasteless  journal  of  the  day  before. 
He  walked  abroad,  o'ertaken  in  the  rain. 
Called  on  a  friend,  drank  tea,  stept  home  again ; 
Resumed  his  purpose,  had  a  world  of  talk 
"With  one  he  stumbled  on,  and  lost  his  walk ; 
I  interrupt  him  with  a  sudden  bow, 
Adieu,  dear  sir,  lest  you  should  lose  it  now. 
A  graver  coxcomb  we  may  sometimes  see, 
Quite  as  absurd,  though  not  so  light  as  he : 
A  shallow  brain  behind  a  serious  mask, 
An  oracle  within  an  empty  cask ; 
The  solemn  fop,  significant  and  budge ; 
A  fool  with  judges,  amongst  fools  a  judge  ; 
He  says  but  little,  and  that  little  said. 
Owes  all  its  weight,  like  loaded  dice,  to  lead. 
His  wit  invites  you  by  his  looks  to  come ; 
But  when  you  knock,  it  never  is  at  home : 
'Tis  like  a  parcel  sent  you  by  the  stage. 
Some  handsome  present,  as  your  hopes  presage; 
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'Tis  heavy,  bulky,  and  bids  fair  to  prove 
An  absent  friend's  fidelity  of  love  ; 
But,  when  unpacked,  your  disappointment  g-roans 
To  find  it  stuifed  with  brickbats,  earth,  and  stones. 
Some  men  employ  their  health — an  ugdy  trick- 
In  making-  known  how  oft  they  have  been  sick, 
And  g-ive  us  in  recitals  of  disease 
A  doctor's  trouble,  but  without  the  fees ; 
Relate  how  many  weeks  they  kept  their  bed, 
How  an  emetic  or  cathartic  sped ; 
Nothing  is  slightly  touched,  much  less  forgot ; 
Nose,  ears,  and  eyes  seem  present  on  the  spot. 
Now  the  distemper,  spite  of  draught  or  pill, 
Victorious  seemed ;  and  now  the  doctor's  skill ; 
And  now — alas  for  unforeseen  mishaps  ! — 
They  put  on  a  damp  nightcap,  and  relapse  : 
They  thought  they  must  have  died,  they  were  so 

'bad; 
Their  peevish  hearers  almost  wish  they  had. 

Some  fretful  tempers  wince  at  every  touch ; 
You  always  do  too  little,  or  too  much : 
You  speak  with  life,  in  hopes  to  entertain. 
Your  elevated  voice  goes  through  the  brain ; 
You  fall  at  once  into  a  lower  key. 
That's  worse,  the  drone-pipe  of  a  humble  bee. 
The  southern  sash  admits  too  strong  a  light ; 
You  rise  and  drop  the  curtain — now  'tis  night. 
He  shakes  with  cold — you  stir  the  fire,  and  strive 
To  make  a  blaze — that's  roasting  him  alive. 
Serve  him  with  venison,  and  he  chooses  fish  ; 
With  sole — that's  just  the  sort  he  would  not  wish. 
He  takes  what  he  at  first  professed  to  loathe, 
And  in  due  time  feeds  heartily  on  both ; 
Yet  still,  o'erclouded  with  a  constant  frown. 
He  does  not  swallow,  but  he  gulps  it  down. 
Your  hope  to  please  him  vain  on  every  plan ; 
Himself  should  work  that  wonder — if  he  can. 
Alas  !  his  efforts  double  his  distress. 
He  likes  yours  little,  and  his  own  still  less. 
Thus  always  teasing  others,  always  teased, 
His  only  pleasure  is  to  be  displeased. 

I  pity  bashful  men,  who  feel  the  pain 
Of  fancied  scorn  and  undeserved  disdain, 
And  bear  the  marks  upon  a  blushing  face 
Of  needless  shame  and  self-imposed  disgrace. 
Our  sensibilities  are  so  acute, 
The  fear  of  being  silent  makes  us  mute. 
We  sometimes  think  we  could  a  speech  produce 
Much  to  the  purpose,  if  our  tongues  were  loose  ; 
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But,  being"  tried,  it  dies  -upon  the  lip, 
Faint  as  a  chicken's  note  that  has  the  pip : 
Our  "wasted  oil  unproHtably  burns. 
Like  hidden  lamps  in  old  sepulchral  urns. 

THE  LACE-WORKER  AND  VOLTAIRE. 

Yon  cottager,  who  weaves  at  her  own  door, 
Pillow  and  bobbins  all  her  little  store  ; 
Content  thoug-h  mean,  and  cheerful  if  not  gay, 
Shuffling-  her  threads  about  the  livelong  day, 
Just  earns  a  scanty  pittance,  and  at  night 
Lies  down  secure,  her  heart  and  pocket  light. 
She,  for  her  humble  sphere  by  nature  fit, 
Has  little  understanding,  and  no  wit ; 
Receives  no  praise  ;  but  though  her  lot  be  such 
(Toilsome  and  indigent),  she  renders  much  ; 
Just  knows,  and  knows  no  more,  her  Bible  true — 
A  truth  the  brilliant  Frenchman  never  knew  ; 
And  in  that  charter  reads,  with  sparkling  eyes, 
Her  title  to  a  treasure  in  the  skies. 
Oh  happy  peasant !  Oh  unhappy  bard ! 
His  the  mere  tinsel,  hers  the  rich  reward ; 
He  praised,  perhaps,  for  ages  yet  to  come, 
She  never  heard  of  half  a  mile  from  home  ; 
He  lost  in  errors  his  vain  heart  prefers, 
She  safe  in  the  simplicity  of  hers. 

TO    MARY. 

[Tliese  lines,  written  in  the  autumn  of  1793,  were  addressed  to  Mra 
Unwin,  a  lady  long  in  poor  health,  and  an  attached  friend  of  the  author.] 

The  twentieth  year  is  well-nigh  past 

Since  first  our  sky  was  overcast ; 

Ah,  would  that  this  misdit  be  our  last ! 

My  MuTj ! 

Thy  spirits  have  a  fainter  flow, 

I  see  thee  daily  weaker  grow ; 

'Twas  my  distress  that  brought  thee  low, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  needles,  once  a  shining  store, 
For  my  sake  restless  heretofore. 
Now  rust  disused,  and  shine  no  more, 

My  :Mary ! 

For  though  thou  gladly  wouldst  fulfil 
The  same  kind  office  for  me  still, 
Th}'  sight  now  seconds  not  thy  will, 

ISIy  Mary ! 
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But  well  thou  play'dst  the  housewife's  part ; 
And  all  thy  threads,  with  mag-ic  art, 
Have  wound  themselves  about  this  heart, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  indistinct  expressions  seem 

Like  lang-uage  uttered  in  a  dream  ; 

Yet  me  they  charm,  whate'er  the  theme, 

My  Mary ! 

Thy  silver  locks,  once  auburn  bright, 
Are  still  more  lovely  in  my  sight 
Than  g-olden  beams  of  orient  light, 

My  Mary ! 

For,  could  I  view  nor  them  nor  thee. 
What  sight  worth  seeing  could  I  see  ? 
The  sun  would  rise  in  vain  for  me, 

My  Mary ! 

Partakers  of  thy  sad  decline. 

Thy  hands  their  little  force  resign  ; 

Yet  gently  pressed,  press  gently  mine, 

My  Mary! 

Such  feebleness  of  limbs  thou  prov'st. 
That  now,  at  every  step  thou  mov'st, 
Upheld  by  two  ;  yet  still  thou  lov'st, 

My  Mary ! 

And  still  to  love,  though  pressed  with  ill, 
In  wintry  age  to  feel  no  chill, 
With  me  is  to  be  lovely  still, 

INIy  Mary ! 

But  ah  !  by  constant  heed  I  know. 
How  oft  the  sadness  that  I  show, 
Transforms  thy  smiles  to  looks  of  wo, 

My  Mary ! 

And  should  my  future  lot  be  cast 
With  much  resemblance  of  the  past. 
Thy  worn-out  heart  will  break  at  last, 

My  Mary ! 

WINTER  EVENING  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

Hark!  'tis  the  twanging  horn  o'er  yonder  bridge. 
That  with  its  wearisome  but  needful  length 
Bestrides  the  wintry  flood,  in  which  the  moon 
Sees  her  unwrinkled  face  reflected  bright: 
He  comes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  world, 
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With  spattered  boots,  strapped  waist,  and  frozen  locks  •, 
News  from  all  nations  lumbering-  at  his  back. 
True  to  bis  cbarg-e,  the  close-packed  load  behind, 
Yet  careless  what  he  brings,  his  one  concern 
Is  to  conduct  it  to  the  destined  inn; 
And,  having  dropped  the  expected  bag*,  pass  on. 
He  whistles  as  he  g-oes,  light-hearted  wretch ! 
Cold  and  yet  cheerful :  messenger  of  grief 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  and  of  joy  to  some  ; 
To  him  indifferent  whether  grief  or  joy. 
Houses  in  ashes,  and  the  fall  of  stocks, 
Births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  epistles  wet 
With  tears,  that  trickled  down  the  writer's  cheeks 
Fast  as  the  periods  from  his  fluent  quill, 
Or  charged  with  amorous  sighs  of  absent  swains, 
Or  nymphs  responsive,  equally  affect 
His  horse  and  him,  unconscious  of  them  all. 
But  oh  the  important  budget !  ushered  in 
With  such  heart-shaking"  music,  who  can  say 
What  are  its  tidings  1    Have  our  troops  awaked  ? 
Or  do  they  still,  as  if  with  opium  drugged. 
Snore  to  the  murmurs  of  the  Atlantic  wave  1 
Is  India  free  ?  and  does  she  wear  her  plumed 
And  jewelled  turban  with  a  smile  of  peace. 
Or  do  we  grind  her  still  ?     The  grand  debate, 
The  popular  harangue,  the  tart  reply. 
The  logic,  and  the  wisdom,  and  the  wit, 
And  the  loud  laugh — I  long  to  know  them  all ; 
I  burn  to  set  the  imprisoned  wranglers  free, 
And  give  them  voice  and  utterance  once  again. 
Now  stir  the  fire,  and  close  the  shutters  fast, 
Let  fall  the  curtains,  wheel  the  sofa  round, 
And  while  the  bubbling  and  loud-hissing  urn 
Throws  up  a  steamy  column,  and  the  cups, 
That  cheer  but  not  inebriate,  wait  on  each. 
So  let  us  welcome  peaceful  evening-  in. 
Not  such  his  evening  who,  with  shining  face, 
Sweats  in  the  crowded  theatre,  and,  squeezed 
And  bored  with  elbow-points  through  both  his  sides, 
Outscolds  the  ranting  actor  on  the  stage  : 
Nor  his  who  patient  stands  till  his  feet  throb, 
And  his  head  thumps,  to  feed  upon  the  breath 
Of  patriots,  bursting  with  heroic  rage, 
Or  placemen,  all  tranquillity  and  smiles. 
This  folio  of  four  pages,  happy  work  ! 
Which  not  even  critics  criticise  ;  that  holds 
Inquisitive  attention,  while  I  read, 
Fast  bound  in  chains  of  silence,  which  the  fair, 
Though  eloquent  themselves,  yet  fear  to  break ; 
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"What  is  it  but  a  map  of  busy  life, 

Its  fluctuations,  and  its  vast  concerns '? 

Here  runs  the  mountainous  and  crag-g}'-  ridg-e 

That  tempts  ambition.     On  tlie  summit  see 

The  seals  of  office  glitter  in  his  eyes  ; 

He  climbs,  he  pants,  he  grasps  them !     At  his  heels, 

Close  at  his  heels,  a  demagogue  ascends. 

And  with  a  dexterous  jerk  soon  twists  him  down, 

And  wins  them,  but  to  lose  them  in  his  turn. 

Here  rills  of  oily  eloquence  in  soft 

Meanders  lubricate  the  course  they  take ; 

The  modest  speaker  is  ashamed  and  grieved 

To  engross  a  moment's  notice,  and  yet  begs, 

Begs  a  propitious  ear  for  his  poor  thoughts. 

However  trivial  all  that  he  conceives. 

Sweet  bashfulness  !  it  claims  at  least  this  praise — 

The  dearth  of  information  and  good  sense 

That  it  foretells  us,  always  comes  to  pass. 

Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here  ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page, 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  lost ; 

While  fields  of  pleasantry  amuse  us  there, 

With  merry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  confusion  :  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  faded  age, 

Teeth  for  the  toothless,  ringlets  for  the  bald, 

Heaven,  earth,  and  ocean,  plundered  of  their  sweets, 

Nectareous  essences,  Olympian  dews, 

Sermons,  and  city  feasts,  and  favourite  airs, 

vEthereal  journeys,  submarine  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonders,  wondering"  for  his  bread. 

'Tis  j)leasant  throug'h  the  loopholes  of  retreat 
To  peep  at  such  a  world ;  to  see  the  stir 
Of  the  great  Babel,  and  not  feel  the  crowd ; 
To  hear  the  roar  she  sends  through  all  her  gates 
At  a  safe  distance,  where  the  dying  sound 
Falls  a  soft  murmur  on  the  uninjured  ear. 
Thus  sitting,  and  surveying  thus  at  ease 
The  globe  and  its  concerns,  I  seem  advanced 
To  some  secure  and  more  than  mortal  height. 
That  liberates  and  exempts  me  from  them  all. 

Oh  Winter !  ruler  of  the  inverted  year, 
I  love  thee,  all  unlovely  as  thou  seem'st. 
And  dreaded  as  thou  art !     Thou  hold'st  the  sun 
A  prisoner  in  the  yet  undawning  east. 
Shortening  his  journey  between  morn  and  noon, 
And  hurrying  him,  impatient  of  his  stay. 
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Down  to  the  rosy  west ;  but  kindly  still 

Compensating-  his  loss  with  added  hours 

Of  social  converse  and  instructive  ease, 

And  gatherino:,  at  short  notice,  in  one  group, 

The  family  dispersed,  and  fixing-  thoug-ht, 

xS  ot  less  dispersed  by  daylig-ht  and  its  cares. 

I  crown  thee  king"  of  intimate  delig-hts. 

Fireside  enjoyments,  home-born  happiness, 

And  all  the  comforts  that  the  lowly  roof 

Of  undisturbed  retirement,  and  the  hours 

Of  long:  uninterrupted  evening,  know. 

No  rattling*  wheels  stop  short  before  these  g-ates ; 

No  powdered  pert,  proficient  in  the  art 

Of  sounding"  an  alarm,  assaults  these  doors 

Till  the  street  rin2"s  ;  no  stationary  steeds 

Coug'h  their  own  knell,  while,  heedless  of  the  sound, 

The  silent  circle  fan  themselves,  and  quake  : 

But  here  the  needle  plies  its  busy  task, 

The  pattern  grrows,  the  well-depicted  flower, 

"VYroug-ht  patiently  into  the  snowy  lawn, 

Unfolds  its  bosom  :  buds,  and  leaves,  and  sprig?, 

And  curling  tendrils,  gracefully  disposed, 

Follow  the  nimble  fing-er  of  the  fair ; 

A  wreath,  that  cannot  fade,  of  flowers,  that  blow 

With  most  success  when  all  besides  decay. 

The  poet's  or  historian's  page  by  one 

Made  vocal  for  the  amusement  of  the  rest : 

The  sprightly  lyre,  whose  treasure  of  sweet  sound'? 

The  touch  from  many  a  trembling  chord  shakes  out ; 

And  the  clear  voice  symphonious,  yet  distinct, 

And  in  the  charming  strife  triumphant  still. 

Beguile  the  night,  and  set  a  keener  edge 

On  female  industry :  the  threaded  steel 

Flies  swiftly,  and  unfelt  the  task  proceeds. 

The  volume  closed,  the  customary  rites 

Of  the  last  meal  commence.  *  * 

Discourse  ensues,  not  trivial,  yet  not  dull. 

Nor  such  as  with  a  frown  forbids  the  play 

Of  fancy,  or  proscribes  the  soimd  of  mirth  : 

Nor  do  we  madly,  like  an  impious  world, 

Who  deem  religion  frenzy,  and  the  God 

That  made  them  an  intruder  on  their  joys. 

Start  at  his  awful  name,  or  deem  his  praise 

A  jarring  note.     Themes  of  a  graver  tone, 

Exciting  oft  our  gratitude  and  love. 

While  we  retrace  with  memory's  pointing  wand, 

That  calls  the  past  to  our  exact  review, 

The  dangers  we  have  'scaped,  the  broken  snare, 

The  disappointed  foe,  deliverance  found 
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Uiilooked  for,  life  preserved  and  peace  restored, 
Fruits  of  omnipotent  eternal  love. 

Come  Evening,  once  ag-ain,  season  of  peace ; 
Return,  sweet  Evening-,  and  continue  long ! 
Methinks  I  see  tliee  in  the  streaky  west, 
With  matron-step  slow-moving,  while  the  night 
Treads  on  thy  sweeping  train  ;  one  hand  employed 
In  letting  fall  the  curtain  of  repose 
On  bird  and  beast,  the  other  charged  for  man 
With  sweet  oblivion  of  the  cares  of  day: 
Not  sumptuously  adorned,  nor  needing  aid, 
Like  homely-featured  night,  of  clustering  gems ; 
A  star  or  two,  just  twinkling  on  thy  brow, 
Suffices  thee  ;  save  that  the  moon  is  thine 
No  less  than  hers  :  not  worn  indeed  on  high 
With  ostentatious  pageantry,  but  set 
With  modest  grandeur  in  thy  purple  zone, 
Resplendent  less,  but  of  an  ampler  round. 
Come  then,  and  thou  shalt  find  thy  votary  calm, 
Or  make  me  so.     Composure  is  thy  gift ; 
And  whether  I  devote  thy  gentle  hours 
To  books,  to  music,  or  the  poet's  toil ; 
To  weaving  nets  for  bird-alluring  fruit ; 
Or  twining  silken  threads  round  ivory  reels, 
When  they  command  whom  man  was  born  to  please, 
I  slight  thee  not,  but  make  thee  welcome  still. 

In  such  a  world,  so  thorny,  and  where  none 
Finds  happiness  unblighted,  or,  if  found. 
Without  some  thistly  sorrow  at  its  side. 
It  seems  the  part  of  wisdom,  and  no  sin 
Against  the  law  of  love,  to  measure  lots 
With  less  distinguished  than  ourselves ;  that  thus 
We  may  with  patience  bear  our  moderate  ills. 
And  sympathise  with  others  suffering  more. 
Ill  fares  the  traveller  now,  and  he  that  stalks 
In  ponderous  boots  beside  his  reeking  team. 
The  wain  goes  heavily,  impeded  sore 
By  congregated  loads  adhering  close 
To  the  clogged  wheels  ;  and  in  its  sluggish  pace 
Noiseless  appears  a  moving  hill  of  snow. 
The  toiling  steeds  expand  the  nostril  wide, 
While  every  breath,  by  respiration  strong 
Forced  downward,  is  consolidated  soon 
Upon  their  jutting  chests.     He,  formed  to  bear 
The  pelting  brunt  of  the  tempestuous  night. 
With  half-shut  eyes,  and  puckered  cheeks,  and  teeth 
Presented  bare  against  the  storm,  ]ilods  on. 
One  hand  secures  his  hat,  save  when  with  both 
He  brandishes  his  pliant  length  of  whip, 
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Resounding-  oft,  and  never  heard  in  vain. 
Oh  happy — and  in  my  account  denied 
That  sensibility  of  pain  with  which 
Refinement  is  endued — thrice  happy  thou  ! 
Thy  frame,  robust  and  hardy,  feels  indeed 
The  piercing-  cold,  but  feels  it  unimpaired. 
The  learned  fing-er  never  need  explore 
Thy  vig-orous  pulse  ;  and  the  unhealthful  east, 
That  breathes  the  spleen,  and  searches  every  bone 
Of  the  infirm,  is  wholesome  air  to  thee. 
Thy  days  roll  on  exempt  from  household  care ; 
Thy  wag-on  is  thy  wife  ;  and  the  poor  beasts, 
That  drag  the  dull  companion  to  and  fro. 
Thine  helpless  charge,  dependent  on  thy  care. 
Ah,  treat  them  kindly !  rude  as  thou  appear'st, 
Yet  show  that  thou  hast  mercy !  which  the  great, 
With  needless  hurry  whirled  from  place  to  place, 
Humane  as  they  would  seem,  not  always  show. 

Poor,  yet  industrious,  modest,  quiet,  neat, 
Such  claim  compassion  in  a  nig'ht  like  this ; 
And  have  a  friend  in  every  feeling  heart. 
"Warmed,  while  it  lasts,  by  labour,  all  day  long 
They  brave  the  season,  and  yet  find  at  eve, 
111  clad,  and  fed  but  sparely,  time  to  cool. 
The  frugal  housewife  trembles  while  she  lights 
Her  scanty  stock  of  brushwood,  blazing  clear; 
But  dying  soon,  like  all  terrestrial  joys. 
The  few  small  embers  left  she  nurses  well ; 
And,  while  her  infant  race,  with  outspread  hands 
And  crowded  knees,  sit  cowering  o'er  the  sparks, 
Retires,  content  to  quake,  so  they  be  warmed. 
The  man  feels  least,  as  more  inured  than  she 
To  winter,  and  the  current  in  his  veins 
More  briskly  moved  by  his  severer  toil ; 
Yet  he  too  finds  his  own  distress  in  theirs. 
The  taper  soon  extinguished,  which  I  saw 
Dangled  along  at  the  cold  finger's  end 
Just  when  the  day  declined,  and  the  brown  loaf 
Lodged  on  the  shelf,  half-eaten  without  sauce 
Of  savoury  cheese,  or  butter,  costlier  still. 
Sleep  seems  their  only  refuge ;  for,  alas  ! 
Where  penury  is  felt,  the  thought  is  chained, 
And  sweet  colloquial  pleasures  are  but  few  ! 
With  all  this  thrift,  they  thrive  not.     All  the  care 
Ingenious  parsimony  takes,  but  just 
Saves  the  small  inventory — bed  and  stool. 
Skillet  and  old  carved  chest — from  public  sale. 
They  live,  and  live  without  extorted  alms 
From  grudging  hands  ;  but  other  boast  have  none 
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To  soothe  their  honest  pride,  that  scorns  to  beg",  , 

Nor  comfort  else,  but  in  their  mutual  love. 

I  praise  you  much,  3^6  meek  and  patient  pair, 

For  je  are  worthy  ;  choosing-  rather  far 

A  dry  but  independent  crust,  hard  earned, 

And  eaten  with  a  sig-h,  than  to  endure 

The  rug"g'ed  frowns  and  insolent  rebuffs 

Of  knaves  in  office,  partial  in  the  work 

Of  distribution  ;  liberal  of  their  aid 

To  clamorous  importunity  in  rags, 

But  ofttimes  deaf  to  suppliants  who  would  blush 

To  wear  a  tattered  g'arb,  however  coarse, 

Whom  famine  cannot  reconcile  to  tilth : 

These  ask  Avitli  painful  shyness,  and,  refused 

Because  deserving",  silently  retire ! 

But  be  ye  of  g'ood  courage !     Time  itself 

Shall  much  befriend  you.     Time  shall  g*ive  increase  ; 

And  all  your  numerous  progeny,  well-trained. 

But  helpless,  in  few  years  shall  tind  their  hands, 

And  labour  too. 
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ETER,  Czar,  or  Emperor  of  liussia,  usually 
styled  The  Gkeat,  was  one  of  the  most  re- 
markable persons  in  the  tiistorj'  of  modern 
times.  A  sketch  of  his  life  may  therefore  prove 
interesting,  as  furnishing'  an  example  of  what  may 
be  accomplished  for  the" benefit  of' mankind  by  one 
enterprising"  mind.  But  first  as  reg-ards  the  country 
over  whichit  was  his  fortune  to  rule. 
Russia  is  a  territory  of  vast  extent  in  the  northern  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Presenting  every  variety  of  climate,  this  ex- 
tensive region,  which  is  really  an  aggregation  of  various  coun- 
tries, was'inhabited  in  the  seventeenth  century  by  a  barbarous 
people,  having  little  intercourse  with  the  more  civilised  nations 
of  the  earth.  The  degree  of  advancement  in  knowledge  or  social 
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usag-es  was  very  much  that  of  Turkey  in  recent  times.  The 
Russian  people  knew  little  or  nothing*  of  the  useful  arts,  were 
rude  in  manners,  dressed  in  cumbrous  g'arments,  and  the  men 
wore  long  beards,  according  to  the  ancient  Asiatic  custom. 
There  was  scarcely  any  kind  of  school-learning  or  education ; 
even  the  priests  were  grossly  ignorant  and  superstitious.  For 
one  thing,  they  believed  and  taught  that  the  world  was  created 
in  autumn,  when  the  fruits  were  ripe ;  unconscious  that,  when 
it  is  autumn  in  one  hemisphere,  it  is  spring  in  the  other. 

At  the  period  to  which  we  refer — the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  or  about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England — ■ 
the  Russian  people  might  have  been  divided  into  four  classes  : 
the  Boyards  or  noblemen,  who  estimated  their  wealth  by  the 
number  of  serfs  or  slaves  upon  their  estates — these  wretched  serfs, 
of  course,  by  far  the  most  numerous  body  of  all ;  and  the  mili- 
tary, a  turbulent  set,  who,  as  we  shall  see,  often  resorted  to  the 
most  violent  means  to  obtain  their  ends.  Indeed  so  common 
and  revolutionary  had  been  revolts  of  the  Strelitzes,  or  soldiery 
of  the  capital,  that  the  government  has  been  epigrammatically 
called  "a  despotism  tempered  by  assassination."  The  fourth  class, 
and  one  which  often  took  part  in  the  factious  of  the  time,  were 
the  priesthood,  the  established  religion  being  a  form  of  the  Greek 
church.  The  monarchy  was  absolute,  the  will  of  the  sovereign 
heing  law ;  but  it  was  not,  as  Poland  was,  an  elective  monarchy. 
The  male  issue,  however,  of  the  ancient  sovereigns  failing,  and 
several  pretenders  to  the  throne  having  miserably  perished,  the 
chief  Boyards  assembled  a  council,  at  which  they  elected  a  youth, 
named  Michael  Romanow,  to  be  czar.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
powerful  nobleman,  and  related,  by  the  mother's  side,  to  the 
ancient  czars.  This  took  place  in  1613,  at  the  period  when  his 
father  was  detained  a  prisoner  by  the  Poles,  with  whom  the 
Russians  were  at  war.  An  exchange  of  prisoners,  however,  was 
soon  after  effected ;  and  it  is  thought  that,  during  the  life  of  the 
old  man,  he  governed,  though  in  his  son's  name.  It  is  not  our 
purpose  to  enter  into  the  wars  or  troubles  of  this  reign.  Michael 
Romanow  made  no  alteration  in  the  state,  either  to  the  improve- 
ment or  corruption  of  the  administration.  He  died  in  1645,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alexis  Michaelowitz  (or  son  of  Michael), 
who  ascended  the  throne  by  hereditary  right. 

Alexis,  who  was  the  father  of  Peter  the  Great,  appears  to  have 
been  more  enlightened  than  any  of  his  predecessors.  He  intro- 
duced manufactures  of  silk  and  linen ;  and,  though  unable  to 
keep  them  up,  he  had  the  merit  of  their  first  establishment.  He 
endeavoured  to  form  something  like  a  code  of  laws,  imperfect 
though  they  were  ;  and  he  peopled  the  deserts  about  the  Wolga 
and  the  Kama  with  Polish  and  Tartarian  families,  whom  he  had 
taken  prisoners  in  his  wars,  employing  them  in  agriculture — 
before  his  reign,  prisoners  of  war  being  the  slaves  of  those  to 
whose  lot  they  fell.     But  he  had  little  time  to  perfect  his  plans, 
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"being"  snatched  aw'ay  "by  a  sudcien  deatli  in  1677,  at  the  asre  of 
forty-six.  Alexis  had  been  twice  mamed.  By  his  lirst  wife, 
the  daug-hter  of  the  Boyard  Meluslauski,  he  left  two  sons,  and 
either  four  oi*  six  daug-hters.  By  his  second  wife,  who  was  the 
daug-hter  of  the  Boyard  Nariskin,  and  who  survived  him,  he  left 
Peter  and  the  Princess  Nathalia,  the  former  having-  been  born  at 
Moscow  on  the  30th  of  May  1672.  Alexis  had  caused  his  eldest 
son,  Theodore,  to  be  acknowledged  his  successor  a  year  before  his 
death,  and  he  ascended  the  throne  at  the  age  of  fifteen :  this  prince 
inherited  his  father's  abilities  and  disposition,  but  was  of  a  sickly, 
feeble  constitution.  The  second  son  was  Ivan,  or  John,  who  was 
miserably  intirm,  being*  almost  blind  and  deaf,  and  subject  to 
convulsions.  Of  the  six  daug-hters,  we  need  only  mention 
Sophia,  who  was  less  remarkable  for  her  great  talents  than  for 
the  wicked  and  mischievous  use  she  made  of  them. 

Peter  was  but  four  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
and  was  for  awhile  little  regarded.  But  the  czars  married  with- 
out regard  to  birth,  and  had  likewise  the  power  of  choosing  a  suc- 
cessor ;  and,  conscious  that  his  brother  Ivan  was  incapacitated  by 
his  infii'mities  for  governing,  Theodore,  on  his  deathbed,  nominated 
his  younger  brother  Peter  heir  to  the  crown.  This  occurred  when 
Peter  was  in  his  tenth  year,  but  not  before  his  promising  abilities 
had  aroused  the  jealousy  of  his  sister  Sophia.  Probably  from 
the  difficulty  of  finding  suitable  husbands  for  them,  it  ha'd  been 
the  custom  for  the  daughters  of  the  czars  to  retire  into  a  monas- 
tery; but  this  designing  princess  had  no  such  inclination;  and 
on  the  death  of  Theodore,  she  found  herself  almost  the  natural 
guardian  of  two  brothers,  one  of  whom  was,  from  his  infirmities, 
incapable  of  governing ;  and  the  other,  on  account  of  his  3'outh, 
she  believed  it  possible  to  depose.  In  a  word,  she  aimed  at 
sovereignty,  although  pretending-  to  advocate  the  claim  of  Ivan, 
and  representing  that  she  desired  only  to  hold  the  reins  for  him. 

A  succession  of  revolts  was  the  consequence  of  her  stratagems 
and  intrigues  ;  and  the  most  savage  cruelties  were  perpetrated  by 
all  parties.  Sophia  evidently  sought  some  pretence  for  deposing 
Peter,  and  accordingly  she  employed  emissaries  to  stir  up  the 
soldiery  against  the  Nariskin  family,  especially  the  two  uncles 
of  Peter,  spreading  a  report  that  one  of  them^  had  put  on  the 
imperial  robes,  and  had  attempted  to  strangle  Prince  John ;  add- 
ing, moreover,  that  the  late  czar,  Theodore,  had  been  poisoned  at 
their  instigation  by  a  Dutch  physician.  Finally,  she  made  out 
a  list  of  forty  noblemen,  whom  she  denounced  as  enemies  to  the 
state,  and  deserving  of  death.  The  mutineers  began  by  attacking 
two  nobles,  named  Dalgorouki  and  Matheof,  whom  ^they  threw 
out  of  the  palace  windows.  These  unfortunates  were  received  by 
the  Strelitzes  on  the  points  of  their  spears,  and  speedily  despatched, 
their  dead  bodies  being  afterwards  drag-ged  into  the  great  square. 
Soon  after  this,  meeting  with  Athanasius  Nariskin,  brother  to  the 
young  czarina,  and  one  of  the  uncles  of  Peter,  they  murdered 
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him  in  like  manner,  and,  breaking  open  the  doors  of  a  church 
where  some  of  the  proscribed  had  taken  refuge,  they  dragged 
them  from  the  altar,  and  stabbed  them  to  death.  But  it  would 
be  a  horrible  task  to  narrate  the  atrocities  which  followed — the 
murder  of  the  innocent  physician  and  of  the  other  Nariskin,  and 
the  dreadful  tortures  by  the  knout,*  and  other  forms  which  were 
practised  on  the  wretched  victims. 

Finally,  Sophia  succeeded  in  associating  the  name  of  her  im- 
becile brother  in  the  sovereignty;  the  two  princes,  John  and 
Peter,  being  proclaimed  joint  czars  in  168-2,  and  herself  denomi- 
nated co-regent  with  them.  She  then  publicly  approved  of  the 
outrages  which  had  been  committed,  and  rewarded  the  perpe- 
trators of  them,  confiscating,  for  this  purpose,  the  estates  of  the 
proscribed  ;  and  so  completely  did  she  enjoy  all  the  honours  of  a 
sovereig-n,  that  her  bust  was  engraven  on  the  public  coin.  She 
signed  all  despatches,  held  the  first  place  in  the  council,  and 
exercised  unlimited  power.  But  new  insurrections  broke  out ; 
and  finally,  she  was  induced  to  strengthen  her  authority  by  ad- 
mitting to  her  councils  her  favourite  and  lover.  Prince  Basil 
Galitzin,  whom  she  created  generalissimo,  minister  of  state,  and 
lord-keeper.  This  new  minister  was  a  man  of  distinguished  abi- 
lities, and  had  received  a  much  better  education  than  the  rest  of 
his  countrymen.  One  of  his  prudent  measures  was  to  distribute 
the  most  mutinous  of  the  Strelitzes  among  different  regiments, 
situated  at  distant  parts  of  the  empire. 

While  Galitzin  was  engaged  with  the  army,  Sophia  governed 
and  acted  at  Moscow  as  if  altogether  independent  of  her  brothers 
the  czars.  A  circumstance,  however,  soon  took  place  which  put  an 
end  to  her  intrigues  and  interference.  In  1689,  Peter's  marriage 
with  Eudoxia  Federowna  Lapuchin,  effected  through  the  influence 
of  his  prudent  mother,  withdrew  him  in  a  great  measure  from 
those  dissipating  vices  which  Sophia  had  done  all  in  her  power 
to  encourage,  and  thus  gave  him  a  new  hold  on  the  affections  of 
the  people.  Sophia  having  desired  to  be  present,  as  regent,  at  a 
religious  celebration  at  v/hich  czars  themselves  were  commonly 
present,  Peter  opposed  it  in  vain ;  and  a  fcAv  faithful  Strelitzes 
having  betrayed  to  him  her  intention  to  assassinate  him,  with  his 
wife,  mother,  and  sister,  he  took  refuge  with  them  for  a  while  in 
the  convent  of  the  Trinity.  Here  he  summoned  to  his  aid  Gene- 
ral Gordon,  a  Scotchman,  who,  with  all  the  foreign  officers,  im- 
mediately hastened  to  Peter.  The  young  czar  soon  found  him- 
self surrounded  by  numerous  friends  ;  and  these,  animated  by  his 
personal  bravery,  and  encouraged  by  his  affable  and  generous 

*  The  knout  is  a  kind  of  whip,  made  of  a  thick  tliono;  of  cow-hide,  knotted 
and  prepared  so  as  to  inflict  the  severest  blows.  It  has  been  long  the 
favourite  instrument  of  punisliment  in  Russia,  and  is  often  so  severely 
applied  as  to  cause  the  death  of  the  criminal — a  circumstance  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  seeing  that  a  sentence  sometimes  decrees  four  hundred,  six 
hundred,  or  even  a  thousand  stripes. 
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demeanour,  quickly  put  him  in  a  position  to  resist  the  machina- 
tions of  his  sister.  He  according:lr  compelled  Sophia  to  take  the 
veil,  while  Gahtzin  and  a  few  others  were  banished  to  Siberia. 
Peter  now  hastened  to  Moscow,  into  which  he  made  a  solemn 
entrance,  and  in  sig'ht  of  all  the  people  embraced  Ivan,  who  left 
the  whole  of  the  power  in  the  more  able  hands  of  his  brother. 
From  this  instant  he  beg;an  to  reig:n  in  reality  as  Peter  I.,  al- 
thoug-h  the  name  of  the  infirm  Ivan  remained  as  joint  czar  till 
his  death  in  1696. 

THE  CZAR  TRAVELS. 

One  of  the  most  cruel  wrong-s  Sophia  had  committed  on  her 
brother,  was  that  of  keeping*  him  in  ig-norance,  and  surrounding* 
him,  at  the  very  age  when  character  is  formed,  with  every  temp- 
tation to  excess  and  dissipation.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  he 
escaped  the  contamination  of  such  lures ;  but  most  truly  has  it 
been  said,  that  "  his  virtues  were  all  his  own,  his  vices  those 
of  his  education  and  country."  He  early  evinced  one  qua- 
lity of  a  great  mind — the  comprehension  of  his  own  ignorance, 
joined  to  the  most  ardent  thirst  for  knowledg'e.  His,  too,  was 
that  faculty  inseparable  from  the  man  born  for  a  g-reat  ruler — 
that  quick  and  certain  appreciation  of  the  character  and  talents 
of  others,  which  always  enabled  him  to  know  the  fit  instrument 
with  which  to  work  out  his  plans.  Thus,  happening-  to  dine  one 
day  at  the  house  of  the  Danish  minister,  he  was  struck  with  the 
manners  and  conversation  of  the  private  secretary,  at  once  per- 
ceiving- the  superiority  of  his  mind.  This  was  a  youthful 
Genevese,  named  Le  Fort,  who  had  been  educated  for  a  mer- 
cantile profession  ;  but  being-  of  an  adventurous  disposition,  and 
early  displaying-  decided  military  talents,  had  enlisted  as  a  volun- 
teer, and  served  in  the  low  countries.  After  encountering-  several 
dangers,  and  having-  a  narrow  escape  of  transportation  to  Siberia, 
thoug-h  for  what  offence  we  cannot  discover,  he  found  his  way  to 
Moscow,  and  obtained  employment  in  the  capacity  we  have 
mentioned. 

Le  Fort  had  received  the  advantag-es  of  a  European  education, 
and  possessed  g-reat  powers  of  observation.  It  was  he  who  ex- 
plained to  the  czar  the  wonderful  superiority  of  the  trained  and 
disciplined  troops  of  western  Europe  over  the  wild  soldiery  of 
Russia ;  and  now  it  was  that  Peter  conceived  the  daring-  plan  of 
annihilating-  the  Strelitzes,  who  had  so  often  been  instrumental 
in  setting  up  and  deposing-  monarchs.  But  his  measures  were 
at  present  cautious  and  secret.  Soon  after  his  friendship — for  it 
deserved  the  name — with  his  young  adviser,  the  czar  formed  a 
reg-iment  on  the  European  system,  to  which  he  appointed  Le 
Fort  colonel ;  and,  to  give  his  people  a  lesson  of  subordination,  he 
entered  himself  as  di-ummer!  Indeed,  as  we  shall  see,  it  was 
his  custom  to  aim  at  the  root  of  all  knowledge,  and  thoroughly 
master  the  subjects  he  took  in  handj   and  he  knew  that  he 
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could  not  more  thoroughly  acquire  a  knowledge  of  military 
affairs  than  by  passing  through  all  the  gradations  of  the  pro- 
fession. 

It  was  through  the  same  individual  that  Peter  became  ac- 
quainted with  another  person,  who,  in  the  sequel,  exercised 
scarcely  less  influence  in  the  empire  than  Le  Fort  himself.  This 
was  Menzikoff,  a  youth  of  the  very  humblest  origin,  who 
sought  his  fortune  in  Moscow  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  and  became 
app'i-entice  to  a  pastry-cook.  He  used  to  hawk  cakes  and  pies 
about  the  streets,  recommending  them  in  a  kind  of  song  of  his 
own  composing.  It  was  while  engaged  in  this  occupation  that 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Le  Fort,  who  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  him,  and,  pleased  with  his  ready  wit,  brought  him 
to  the  czar.  On  Peter  he  must  have  made  an  equally  favourable 
impression,  for  we  find  him  mentioned  as  a  royal  page  soon 
afterwards. 

About  the  same  time  that  Peter  organised  the  body-guard  under 
Le  Fort's  direction,  he  commenced  building  some  vessels,  with 
which  he  purposed  sailing  down  the  Don,  and  attacking  Azoph, 
which  was  then  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  A  reference  to  the 
map  of  Europe  will  show  the  importance  of  this  place,  which  is 
in  fact  the  key  to  the  Black  Sea ;  and  nothing  proves  more  com- 
pletely the  genius  of  Peter  the  Great,  than  the  intuitive  know- 
ledge he  possessed  of  the  importance  of  maritime  power,  and  the 
wants  of  his  vast  empire.  Hemmed  in  by  enemies — for  in  those 
days  neighbouring  states  were  commonly  such — the  Black  Sea 
commanded  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Baltic  by  the  Swedes,  he  felt 
that  his  country  could  never  be  great  till  seaports  were  wrested 
from  them.  Former  czars  had  issued  edicts  forbidding  their 
subjects  to  travel  bej^ond  the  empire.  Peter  saw  that  the  great 
difficulty  was,  not  to  keep  people  in,  but  for  anj^body  to  get 
out ;  and  he  knew  there  was  no  better  method  of  enlightening 
the  ignorant,  and  of  removing  prejudices,  than  to  encourage  the 
influx  of  civilised  strangers,  and  to  afford  facilities  for  his  own 
people  to  travel  in  other  countries.  We  are  the  last  who  would 
find  merit  in  the  exploits  of  mere  military  heroes  or  conquering 
rulers,  but  it  is  impossible  to  withhold  our  admiration  from  the 
youthful  czar  at  this  period  of  his  career.  The  Ottoman  empire 
was  then  one  of  the  most  powerful  states  in  the  world.  A 
very  few  years  before,  Vienna  had  been  besieged  by  200,000 
Turks,  and  the  Emperor  Leopold  compelled  to  flee  from  his  capi- 
tal ;  and  Sweden  was  a  country  greatly  superior  in  the  scale  of 
civilisation,  possessing-  disciplined  and  experienced  troops — soon 
to  have  Charles  XII.,  the  most  warlike  monarch  in  Europe,  at 
their  head.  But  it  was  not  from  any  love  of  "  the  game  of 
war"  that  Peter  contemplated  aggressions  on  his  neighbours, 
but  as  the  necessary  means  to  a  great  end.  He  could  not  hu- 
manise his  people  without. seaports;  so  seaports  he  was  deter- 
mined to  have. 
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It  is  said  that,  in  his  childhood,  Peter  I.  had  an  absurd  dread 
of  water;  indeed  to  such  an  extent,  that  crossing-  a  river  would 
throw  him  into  convulsions.  A  story  is  told  of  his  having-  nar- 
rowly escaped  drowning-  when  about  live  jeai-s  old,  the  fright 
received  on  that  occasion  being*  the  origin  of  this  future  anti- 
pathy ;  but,  for  our  own  part,  we  have  very  little  faith  in  the 
tradition  of  the  czar's  "  hydrophobia."  He  was  subject  all  his 
life  to  epileptic  fits ;  but  as  his  brothers  had  been  afflicted  with 
something  very  similar,  they  were  most  probably  hereditar}^. 
Perhaps  the  story  of  his  dread  of  water  was  invented,  to  heighten 
the  wonder  of  his  achievements  on  that  element.  At  all  events, 
if  it  ever  existed,  it  must  early  have  been  conquered ;  for  in  his 
boyhood  he  appears  to  have  amused  himself  by  paddling-  about 
the  river  Yausa,  which  passes  throug-h  Moscow,  in  a  little  Dutch 
skiff,  which  had  attracted  him,  from  being:  so  superior  to  the 
flat-bottomed  boats  with  which  alone  he  was  acquainted.  Even 
when  he  had  never  seen  the  ocean,  and  was  five  hundred  miles 
distant  from  the  sea,  he  comprehended  the  wants  of  his  vast 
unwieldy  empire,  and  resolved  that  it  should  become  a  maritime 
power. 

According-ly,  in  1695,  he  sailed  down  the  Don,  and  attacked 
Azoph  ;  but^this  first  campaign  was  unsuccessful,  chiefly  in  con- 
sequence of  the  desertion  of  an  artillery  officer  named  Jacob,  who 
nailed  up  the  Russian  cannon,  turned  Mohammedan,  and,  going 
over  to  the  Turks,  defended  the  town  against  his  former  master. 
The  czar,  however,  was  not  likely  to  be  discouraged  by  a  single 
failure.  He  renevv'ed  his  attack  the  following-  year ;  and  as  the 
death  of  his  brother  John  just  at  this  time  had  thro-wn  into  his 
treasury  the  income  which  had  maintained  the  dignity  of  the 
nominal  czar,  he  had  the  means  of  streng-thening-  and  supplying' 
his  forces  in  a  more  efficient  manner.  The  new  ship-yard  at 
"Woronetz,  on  the  Don,  furnished  him  in  the  summer  of  1696 
with  a  fleet  of  twenty-three  galleys,  two  galleasses,  and  four 
fire-ships,  with  which  he  defeated  the  Turkish  fleet  oft'  Azoph. 
All  relief  by  sea  being  now  cut  off,  he  pushed  the  siege  with 
renewed  vigour,  and  in  two  months — July  29 — the  Russians 
entered  Azoph.  To  secure  the  possession  of  this  key  to  the 
Black  Sea,  he  enlarged  and  strengthened  the  forts,  constructed 
a  harbour  capable  of  admitting-  heavy  vessels,  and  gave  orders 
for  fifty-five  war-ships  to  be  built,  at  the  same  time  keeping-  in 
view  the  construction  of  a  canal  whereby  to  connect  the  Don 
and  the  Wolga. 

A  year  or  two  before  these  events  Peter  had  divorced  himself 
from  his  wife,  whom  he  had  married  in  his  boyhood — a  wife 
chosen  for  him,  not  a  partner  of  his  own  choice.  Many  reasons 
have  been  assigned  for  this  step ;  but  the  true  one  appears  to  be, 
that  she  was  a  woman  of  mean  intellect,  a  slave  of  superstition 
and  bigotry,  the  mere  creature  of  the  priests,  and  that,  conse- 
quently, she  opposed  herself  to  all  his  plans  of  reformation ;  for 
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the  priests,  knowing  that  their  power  would  melt  away  before 
the  torch  of  knowledge,  lost  no  opportunity  of  vilifying'  the  czar, 
and  thwarting  his  schemes  if  possible.  Peter  certainly  com- 
mitted an  error  of  judgment  in  leaving  his  son  Alexis  under  her 
care ;  as  the  result  proved ;  but  to  our  mind  it  was  a  proof  of 
kindness  and  consideration  to  the  mother,  which  reveals  a  more 
feeling  heart  than  historians  generally  allow  him  to  have  pos- 
sessed. 

A  desirable  seaport  acquired,  and  an  unsuitable  wife  got  rid  of, 
Peter's  next  step  was  to  send  a  number  of  young-  Russians  to 
finish  their  education  in  Italy,  Germany,  and  Holland.  Hitherto 
Russia  had  been  without  an  official  representative  in  any  of  the 
states  of  Europe  ;  but  the  czar  fitted  out  a  splendid  embassy  to 
the  States-General  of  Holland,  of  which  Le  Fort  and  Menzikoff 
were  the  principal  plenipotentiaries,  Peter  himself  accompanying 
them,  though  simply  as  an  attache  to  the  mission.  The  ease  and 
security  with  v.hich  he  left  his  vast  empire  to  the  government  of 
deputies,  prove  how  firmly  established  was  his  power.  Passing 
through  Riga,  on  his  waj^  to  Holland,  he  sought  permission  to 
visit  the  fortifications  ;  but  was  refused  by  the  Swedish  governor 
— an  indignity  which  Peter  resolved  to  punish  by  and  by.  Pro- 
ceeding through  Prussia,  he  was  received  by  the  king  with  great 
respect,  and  with  all  the  pomp  and  circumstances  of  royalty. 
Here  Peter  separated  himself  from  the  embassy,  and  proceeded 
to  Holland,  travelling  privately,  and  as  fast  as  possible.  He 
arrived  at  Amsterdam  fifteen  days  before  his  ambassadors,  and 
engaged  a  small  apartment  in  the  dockyard  belonging  to  the 
admiralty.  He  soon  afterwards  adopted  the  habit  of  a  Dutch 
skipper,  and  in  that  dress  proceeded  to  Saardam,  where  he  en- 
rolled himself  as  a  journeyman  carpenter,  under  the  name  of 
Peter  Michaeloff,  in  the  employment  of  a  ship-builder  named 
Calf!  Here  he  lived  in  a  little  shingle-hut  for  seven  weeks, 
made  his  own  bed,  and  prepared  his  own  food — corresponded 
with  his  ministers  at  home,  and  laboured  at  the  same  time  in 
ship-building. 

Such  was  the  manner  in  which  Peter  the  Great  proposed  to 
acquire  the  art  of  ship-building ;  as  willing  to  work  as  a  carpen- 
ter for  this  purpose,  as  he  had  been  for  another  to  do  a  drummer's 
duty  in  his  model  regiment.  Truly  does  one  of  his  earliest 
biographers  remark,  "  that  many  sovereigns  have  laid  down  their 
authority  from  weariness  of  the  cares  and  troubles  of  empire,  but 
he  alone  quitted  his  dominions  in  order  to  study  the  art  of 
governing  them."  What  a  picture  of  Peter  the  Great  presents 
itself  to  the  contemplative  mind  at  this  period ;  and  what  a  meet- 
ing must  that  have  been  which  accidentally  took  place  between 
him  and  the  Duke  of  jNIarlborough  at  Saardam  !  For  the  English 
noble  was  well  aware  that,  in  the  workman  "  Peter  Michaeloff," 
he  beheld  the  undisputed  proprietor  of  a  quarter  of  the  globe,  the 
autocrat  who  had  the  power  of  life  and  death  over  all  its  inhabi- 
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tants ;  in  short,  tlie  czar  of  Muscovy.  Peter  was  at  this  time, 
1697,  twenty-iiTe  rears  of  age,  and  is  described  as  a  larg-e, 
powerful  man,  with  bold  and  regular  features,  dark-brown  hair, 
that  fell  in  natural  curls  about  his  neck,  and  a  dark,  keen  eye, 
which  glanced  from  one  object  to  another  with  sing'ular  rapidity. 
He  was  dressed  on  that  occasion  in  a  red  woollen  shirt  and  duck 
trousers,  and  a  sailors  hat,  and  was  seated,  with  an  adze  in  his 
hand,  upon  a  rough  log  of  timber  which  lay  upon  the  ground. 
He  was  conversing  with  great  earnestness  and  much  gesticula- 
tion v.-ith  some  strangers,  his  countenance  displaying,  by  its 
strong  and  varying  expression,  the  interest  he  took  in  their  dis- 
course. The  soldier-duke — is  it  not  easy  to  imagine  the  contrast 
of  costume  and  character ! — approached,  and  opened  a  slight  con- 
versation by  some  remarks  on  the  art  of  ship-building*.  While 
they  were  thus  engaged,  a  stranger  in  a  foreign  costume  ap- 
peared, bearing*  an  enormous  letter  in  his  hand  ;  the  journeyman 
started  up,  and  snatching  the  packet,  tore  off  the  seals,  and  eagerly 
perused  it,  while  the  stately  Marlborough  walked  away  unre- 
garded ! 

"Who  can  tell  what  this  very  despatch  contained !  Most  pro- 
bably life  or  death,  freedom  or  slavery,  fame  or  fortune,  of  one 
or  many  of  his  subjects  hung  upon  the  word  of  that  "  foreig*n 
journeyman."'"  It  was  while  handling  the  compass  and  the  adze 
at  Saardam  that  the  confirmation  was  brought  him  of  the  double, 
or  rather  rival,  nomination  of  Augustus,  elector  of  Saxony  and 
prince  of  Conti,  to  the  vacant  throne  of  Poland  5  and  Peter, 
already  assuming  the  right  to  be  a  king'-maker,  promised  to 
assist  Augustus  with  thirty  thousand  troops.  Meanwhile  his 
army  was  gaining  fresh  victories  near  Azoph ;  but  Peter  had  a 
nobler  ambition  than  the  desire  of  military  glory.  He  continued 
to  improve  himself  in  different  arts,  passing  frequently  from 
Saardam  to  Amsterdam  to  hear  lectures  on  anatomy ;  and  he 
made  himself  capable  of  performing  several  operations  in  sur- 
gery. He  also  mastered  the  Dutch  language,  and  made  con- 
siderable progress  in  mathematics,  civil  engineering,  and  the 
science  of  fortilication  ;  besides  visiting-  every  literary,  charitable, 
or  scientific  institution,  and  the  paper-mills,  saw-mills,  and  all 
manufacturing  establishments,  which  he  examined  carefully,  with 
the  intention  of  introducing  similar  ones  into  his  own  empire. 
""What  is  that?"  was  his  constant  exclamation  at  beholding 
anything  new  ;  nor  would  his  inquiring  mind  rest  for  a  moment 
till  he  obtained  an  explanation.  We  can  fancy  the  astonishment 
of  the  quiet,  lethargic  Hollanders  at  this  energetic  prince,  who, 
though  choosing  to  work  as  a  carpenter,  took  no  pains  to  conceal 
his  rank ;  flying  about  the  country  with  an  activity  of  mind  and 
body  equally  incomprehensible  to  them,  and  seeking*  knowledge 
with  more  ardour  and  avidity  than  other  princes  had  ever  sought 
even  pleasure. 

Peter  spent  about  nine  months  in  the  Netherlands,  during 
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which  time  a  sixty-g-un  ship  was  completed  from  his  own  draught 
and  model,  and  at  much  of  the  carpentry  of  which  he  worked  with 
his  own  hand.  This  vessel,  said  to  be  an  admirable  specimen  of 
naval  architecture,  he  sent  to  Archangel — for  as  yet  the  czar  had 
not  a  seaport  on  the  Baltic.  He  then  crossed  over  to  England, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  attention  by  William  III., 
who  deputed  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  to  attend  him,  and  de- 
vote himself  to  the  service  of  the  czar.  Peter's  chief  object  was 
to  examine  the  dockyards  and  maritime  establishments  of  Eng-- 
land  as  he  had  done  those  of  Holland ;  but  though  he  still  pre- 
served his  incognito,  he  no  long-er  worked  as  a  journejanan.  Yet, 
according"  to  an  old  writer,  "  he  would  often  take  up  the  tools 
and  work  with  them;  and  he  frequently  conversed  with  the 
builders,  who  showed  him  their  draughts,  and  the  method  of 
laying-  down,  by  proportion,  any  ship  or  vessel."  At  first  he 
lodged  in  York  Buildings,  while  in  London ;  and  the  last  house 
next  the  river,  on  the  east  side  of  Buckingham  Street,  near  the 
Strand,  is  said  to  have  been  inhabited  by  him ;  but  afterwards, 
that  he  might  be  near  the  sea,  he  occupied  a  house  belonging  to 
the  celebrated  John  Evelyn  at  Deptford. 

Under  the  date  of  January  30,  1698,  we  find  in  Evelyn's  diary 
as  follows  : — "  The  czar  of  Muscovy  being  come  to  England,  and 
having  a  mind  to  see  the  building  of  ships,  hired  my  house,  Saye's 
Court,  and  made  it  his  court  and  palace,  new  furnished  by  the 
king."  And  just  about  this  time  Mr  Evelyn's  servant  writes  to 
his  master  thus : — "  There  is  a  house  full  of  people,  and  right 
nasty.  The  czar  lies  next  your  library,  and  dines  in  the  parlour 
next  your  study.  He  dines  at  ten  o'clock,  and  at  six  at  night ;  is 
very  seldom  at  home  a  whole  day ;  very  often  in  the  king's  yard, 
or  by  water,  dressed  in  several  dresses.  The  king  is  expected 
there  this  day:  the  best  parlour  is  pretty  clean  for  him  to  be 
entertained  in.  The  king  pays  for  all  he  has."  What  a  glimpse 
one  gets  at  the  past  through  such  gossip  as  this ! 

Though  the  czar  did  not  now  carry  his  enthusiasm  so  far  as 
to  work  as  a  carpenter,  yet  his  fondness  for  sailing  and  manag- 
ing boats  was  as  eager  here  as  in  Holland.  Sir  Anthony  Deane 
and  the  Marquis  of  Caermarthen  were  almost  daily  with  him  ou 
the  Thames,  sometimes  in  a  sailing  yacht,  and  at  others  rowing 
in  boats — an  exercise  in  which  both  the  czar  and  the  marquis 
are  said  to  have  excelled.  The  Navy  Board  received  directions 
from  the  Admiralty  to  hire  two  vessels,  to  be  at  the  command  of 
the  czar  whenever  he  should  think  proper  to  sail  on  the  Thames, 
to  improve  himself  in  seamanship.  In  addition  to  these,  the 
king  made  him  a  present  of  the  Royal  Transport,  with  orders  to 
have  such  alterations  and  accommodations  made  in  her  as  his 
czarish  majesty  might  desire  ;  and  also  to  change  her  masts, 
rigging,  sails,  &c.  in  such  a  way  as  he  might  think  proper,  to 
improve  her  sailing  qualities.  But  his  great  delight  was  to  get 
into  a  small-decked  boat  belonging  to  the  dockyard,  and  taking 
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only  Menzikoff,  and  three  or  four  others  of  liis  suite,  to  work  the 
vessel  with  them,  he  being-  the  helmsman.  By.  this  practice  he 
said  he  should  be  able  to  teach  them  how  to  command  ships  when 
they  g-ot  home.  Having  finished  their  day's  work,  they  used  to 
resortto  a  tavern  in  Great  Tower  Street,  close  to  Tower  Hill,  to 
smoke  their  pipes,  and  to  drink  beer  and  brandy.  The  landlord 
had  the  czar  of  Muscovy's  head  painted,  and  put  up  for  his  sig-n, 
which  continued  till  the  year  18US,  when  some  one  took  a  fancy 
to  the  old  sig-n,  and  offered  the  then  occupier  of  the  house  to 
paint  him  a  new  one  for  it.  A  copy  was  according-ly  made  from 
the  original,  which  maintains  its  station  to  the  present  day,  as 
the  sig-n  of  the  "  Czar  of  Muscovy." 

While  in  England,  Peter  also  directed  his  attention  to  en- 
gineering 5  and,"  what  is  curious,  received  a  doctorate  from  the 
university  of  Oxford.  He  took  into  his  service  upwards  of  five 
hundred  persons — officers,  engineers,  cannoneers,  surgeons,  &c. ; 
in  particular,  a  body  of  skilful  engineers  and  artificers,  whom 
he  despatched  to  Russia,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  out  a  great 
project  which  he  had  already  arranged  in  his  own  far-seeing 
mind.  This  was  to  open  a  communication,  by  locks  and  canals, 
between  the  rivers  Volga  and  Don  and  the  Caspian  Sea.  And 
iz  may  convey  an  idea  of  the  ignorance  and  superstition  with 
which  Peter  had  to  contend,  that  this  noble  scheme  raised  an 
outcry  among  the  priests  and  nobles,  who  declared  it  was  "  a 
piece  of  impiety  to  turn  the  streams  one  way  which  Providence 
had  directed  another."  Ferguson,  the  celebrated  engineer  and 
geometrician,  entered  into  his  service,  and  was  the  first  person 
who  brought  arithmetic  into  use  in  the  exchequer  of  Russia. 
Previously,  they  had  made  use  only  of  the  Tartarian  method  of 
reckoning,  by  balls  strung  upon  a  wire. 

In  the"  latter  end  of  1698,  Peter  returned  to  Holland  on  his 
way  home ;  and  on  taking  leave  of  King  William,  he  presented 
him  with  a  ruby  of  the  value  of  £10,000,  drawing  it  from  his 
waistcoat  pocket,  '•  wrapped  up  in  a  bit  of  brown  paper."  It 
was  truly  a  royal  present,  though  not  given  after  a  very  royal 
fashion;  but  Peter  had  a  great  contempt  for  forms  and  cere- 
monies, and  Wilham  III.  was  far  too  sensible  a  man  to  stand 
very  sreatly  upon  them.  Peter  also,  in  return  for  the  attentions 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  3Iarquis  of  Caermarthen,  conferred  on 
that  nobleman  the  right  to  license  every  hogshead  of  tobacco 
exported  to  Russia,  and  to  charge  five  shillings  for  each  license. 
This  must  have  broug-ht  a  large  revenue,  for  an  Eng^lish  com- 
pany had  thought  it  worth  while  to  pay  £15,000  for  the  mono- 
poly of  the  exportation.  While  in  London,  his  attention  was 
forcibly  attracted  to  the  magnificent  building  of  Greenwich 
Hospital,  which,  until  he  had  visited  it,  and  seen  the  old  pen- 
sioners, he  had  some  difficulty  in  believing-  to  be  anything-  but 
a  royal  palace.  King  William  having  asked  him  one  day  how 
he  liked  his  hospital  for  decayed  seamen,  the  czar  answered, 
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*'  If  I  were  the  adviser  of  your  majesty,  I  should  counsel  you  to 
remove  your  court  to  Greenwich,  and  convert  St  James's  into  an 
hospital." 

INSURRECTION  AT  MOSCOW — NARVA. 

From  Holland  Peter  travelled  to  Vienna,  most  probably  to 
have  an  interview  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who  was  no 
doubt  ver}'-  g'lad  to  obtain  an  ally  against  his  old  enemies,  the 
Turks.  He  was  I'eceived  with  great  pomp ;  but,  in  the  midst  of 
the  festivities  which  marked  his  arrival,  news  reached  him  that 
an  insurrection  had  broken  out  in  Moscow,  though  it  had  already 
been  quelled  by  the  energy  and  decision  of  General  Gordon,  whom 
he  had  left  in  authority.  This  intelligence,  however,  induced 
him  to  give  up  a  visit  to  Italy,  which  he  had  intended ;  and, 
travelling  with  his  usual  speed,  he  hastened  back  to  his  capital. 
He  soon  discovered  that  the  Strelitzes  had  been  instigated  to 
rebellion  by  the  Princess  Sophia,  who,  taking  advantage  of  her 
brother's  absence,  had  hoped  to  resume  her  authority.  Several  of 
the  ringleaders  were  hanged  within  sight  of  Sophia's  window, 
and  others  condemned  to  a  more  cruel  death,  and  broken  on  the 
wheel.  Certainly,  when  we  consider  how  sanguinary  the  laws 
were  at  that  period,  even  in  the  most  civilised  states  of  Europe, 
we  cannot  consider  this  retaliation  undue  severity  on  the  part  of 
Peter ;  indeed  it  appears  to  have  been  a  necessary  step  to  secure 
his  own  authority.  As  for  the  absurd  stories  which  were  current 
at  the  time,  and  which  we  are  sorry  to  lind  repeated  by  many 
respectable  Avriters,  no  credit  should  attach  to  them.  We  mean 
the  stories  of  the  wholesale  massacres  which  took  place — Peter 
and  his  chief  officers  turning  butchers  themselves,  and  revelling 
in  this  pre-appointed  slauglitering  with  as  little  compunction  as 
sportsmen  when  they  find  themselves  in  a  preserve  of  g'ame.  A 
closer  examination  of  facts  and  authorities  dispels  the  whole  as 
an  idle  report,  exaggerated  as  it  travelled  from  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  quite  out  of  keeping  with  the  real  circumstances  of  the  case. 
It  is  true  that  Peter  had  already  done  a  great  many  things 
"with  his  own  hand"  that  sovereigns  had  seldom  done  before; 
but  then  they  were  things  which  no  one  but  himself  was  clever 
enough  to  do.  His  indifference  to  war  (except  as  the  means  to 
his  great  ends),  commented  on  with  evident  astonishment  by  an 
English  churchman,  whom  he  conversed  with  when  he  visited 
Oxford,  is  a  proof  that  he  was  not  of  a  sanguinary  disposition  ; 
and  besides  this,  he  icantcd  men  so  much  both  for  soldiers  and 
workmen,  that  he  eonld  not  spare  the  two  or  three  thousand 
subjects  who  are  said  to  have  been  beheaded,  or  otherwise 
slaughtered,  for  after-dinner  pastime.  It  is  much  more  likely 
that  he  should  have  set  them  to  work  in  the  hardest  and  meanest 
capacity  on  the  canals  and  bridges  he  was  already  forming. 

In  1699,  Peter  experienced  a  severe  loss  in  the  death  of  his 
friend  and  counsellor,  General  Le  Fort,  on  whom  he  bestowed 
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funeral  honours  similar  to  those  awarded  to  former  sovereig-us. 
He  assisted  himself  in  the  procession,  marching:  after  the  cap- 
tains as  a  lieutenant,  which  rank  he  held  in  Le  Fort's  regiment. 
It  was  also  about  this  time  that  he  lost  his  able  general,  Gordon, 
whose  soldierly  qualities  had  been  so  essential  to  him  in  the  re- 
formation of  his  army.  MenzikofF,  who  had  risen  from  obscurity 
by  his  talents  and  activity,  now  became  the  favourite  and  coun- 
sellor of  Peter.  The  Strelitzes — those  instruments  of  insurrection 
and  turbulence — were  now  supplanted  by  twenty-seven  new  re- 
giments of  infantry  and  two  of  cavalry,  who,  within  three 
months,  were  disciplined  and  brought  into  marching  order. 
Nothing  but  merit  and  length  of  services  was  regarded  in  the 
appointment  of  officers.  Besides  the  reconstitution  of  the  mili- 
tary, Peter  novv  devoted  himself  with  incessant  activity  to  the 
internal  regulation  of  his  empire,  which  assumed,  by  degrees, 
the  appearance  of  a  new  creation. 

It  was  now  that  the  czar  turned  his  attention  to  change  the 
inconvenient  costume  of  his  people.  To  do  this,  he  began  by 
levying  a  tax  upon  long  beards  and  petticoats ;  patterns  of  close- 
bodied  coats  being  hung  up  in  public  places.  But  so  attached 
were  they  to  old  customs,  that  his  revenue  was  increased,  instead 
of  their  dress  being  altered.  His  next  proceeding  savours  some- 
what of  the  ludicrous.  He  stationed  tailors  and  barbers  at  each 
of  the  gates  of  Moscow,  whose  duty  it  was  to  cut  the  beard  and 
whiskers  of  every  man  who  entered,  and  ''  to  cut  his  petticoats 
all  round  about."  In  the  process  of  the  latter  mutilation,  the 
victim  was  made  to  kneel  down,  when  his  garments  were  clipped 
on  a  level  with  the  ground.  An  anecdote  is  told  which  has 
something  almost  aifecting,  in  the  proof  it  affords  of  the  earnest- 
ness with  which  these  poor  people  clung  to  their  unclean  and 
inconvenient  habits.  The  czar  on  one  occasion  met  an  old  man 
coming  from  the  barber,  and  addressed  him,  saying  that  he 
looked  like  a  young  man,  now  he  had '  lost  his  beard ;  upon 
which  the  man  put  his  hand  into  his  bosom,  and  drew  forth  the 
beard  which  had  been  cut  off,  telling  the  czar  he  should  preserve 
it,  in  order  to  have  it  put  into  his  coffin,  that  he  might  be  able 
to  produce  it  to  St  Nicholas  in  the  other  world  ! 

About  this  time  the  czar  altered  the  commencement  of  the 
year  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  1st  of  January — a  proceed- 
ing which  gave  almost  equal  offence  to  his  people,' who  thought 
he  was  undertaking  to  change  the  course  of  the  sun.  He  next 
instituted  assemblies  for  the  encouragement  of  social  intercourse 
between  the  sexes,  that  people  might  have  a  reasonable  opportu- 
nity of  forming  suitable  marriages.  Hitherto  wives  had  been 
sought  in  the  Asiatic  manner — the  bride  being  given  awa}'  or  sold 
by  her  parents,  without  being  previously  seen  by  the  intended 
bridegroom.  And  while  all  these  social  and  moral  reformations 
were  going  on,  Peter  was  building  a  fleet  on  the  Don,  connecting 
that  river  with  the  Volga,  and  planning  to  wrest  a  sea-coast  ter- 
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ritory  from  a  warlike  nation,  on  which  to  build  a  new  metropolis 
— St'  Petersburg-. 

Hitherto  the  capital  of  Russia  had  been  Moscow,  which,  being- 
inland,  was  ill  adapted  for  commerce.  With  a  view  to  remedy 
this  defect,  Peter  fixed  on  a  site  for  his  new  capital  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  Neva,  and  adjoining  the  Gulf  of  Finland.  But  the 
land  in  this  quarter  was  not  his  own :  it  belonged  to  Sweden. 
His  object  was  therefore  to  seize  upon  one  or  two  provinces,  add 
•them  to  Russia,  and  then  commence  building  his  town.  It  is 
distressing  to  have  to  relate  such  a  circumstance  of  a  man  whom, 
on  other  grounds,  we  are  inclined  to  respect.  According  to  the 
way  in  which  history  is  usually  written,  the  commission  of  such 
acts  is  not  only  not  reprobated,  but  in  some  cases  is  commended. 
We,  however,  cannot  unite  in  glossing  over  acts  of  injustice, 
even  though  they  be  done  by  kings.  Peter  was  guilty  of  rapa- 
city, and  the  only  excuse  that  can  be  found  for  him  is,  that  he 
did  nothing  more  than  what  all  other  sovereigns  of  his  time  con- 
sidered it  no  crime  to  commit.  To  attain  his  desired  end  in  this 
and  other  respects,  Peter,  in  1700,  entered  into  a  political  alliance 
with  Augustus,  king  of  Poland  and  elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 
king  of  Denmark.  These  three  potentates  combining  against 
the  youthful  Charles  of  Sweden — who,  by  a  sort  of  miracle, 
proved  himself,  at  eighteen  years  of  age,  the  greatest  general 
in  Europe — the  czar  determined  to  take  from  him  the  provinces 
of  Ingria  and  Carelia ;  Augustus  desired  to  regain  Esthonia  and 
Livonia,  ceded  hy  Poland  to  Charles  XI. ;  and  Denmark  wished 
to  regain  Holstein  and  Sleswick.  Peter  invaded  Ingria  at  the 
head  of  60,000  men  ;  and,  desirous  to  find  some  pretext  for  his 
aggressions,  could  choose  no  better  one  than  that  his  ambassadors 
had  been  charged  exorbitant  prices  for  provisions  while  passing 
through  that  province  on  their  way  to  Holland  ;  though  he  also 
reminded  them  that  he  himself  had  been  insulted  by  being  re- 
fused a  sight  of  the  citadel  of  Riga ! 

At  the  latter  end  of  September  Peter  laid  siege  to  Narva,  a 
fortified  town  on  the  river  Narowa,  just  at  the  time  that  Charles 
was  engaged  with  the  Danes,  and  putting  an  end  to  the  war  in 
Denmark,  This,  however,  was  accomplished  in  a  few  weeks ; 
and  then,  at  the  head  of  only  9000  troops,  he  came  to  the  relief  of 
Narva.  Peter,  probably  astonished  that  the  place  had  held  out 
60  long,  but  never  doubting  of  ultimate  success,  left  the  army 
encamped  before  Narva  to  meet  a  body  of  nearly  30,000  men, 
whom  he  had  sent  for.  The  reason  of  this  proceeding  cannot  be 
easily  explained ;  for  certainly  the  presence  of  the  czar  was  most 
required  with  the  main  body,  already  60,000  strong,  at  the  scene 
of  action.  Probably  he  went  forth  to  meet  the  reinforcement 
only  from  the  restlessness  of  mind  and  impatience  of  delay  which 
were  part  of  his  character.  It  was  a  false  step,  however.  Dur- 
ing his  absence,  on  the  19th  of  November  Charles  came  up  to 
NaiTa,  and  taking  advantage  of  a  tremendous  snow-storm,  which 
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feeat  directly  in  the  faces  of  the  Russians,  fell  upon  them,  and 
with  his  9000  men  completely  routed  or  captured  an  army  of 
nearly  seven  times  the  number.  The  prisoners  taken  were  nearly 
40,000  ;  and  the  inconvenience  of  the  long-  petticoats  was  at  last 
discovered,  since  they  hindered  a  great  number  from — running' 
away !  Never  was  a  more  ignominious  defeat,  though  the  czar 
bore  it  with  the  greatest  philosophy.  "  I  know  very  well,"  he 
said,  '•  that  the  Swedes  will  have  the  advantage  of  us  for  a  con- 
siderable time  ;  but  they  will  teach  us  at  length  to  beat  them." 

On  the  occasion  of  this  defeat,  the  priests  composed  a  prayer  to 
St  Nicholas,  which  was  publicly  offered  up.  It  besought  his 
assistance  against  those  "  terrible,  insolent,  furious,  dreadful, 
invincible  destroyers,"  who  had  fallen  upon  them  "  like  lions 
and  bears  deprived  of  their  young — frightening-,  wounding,  and 
killing  them  by  thousands  " — and  declaring-  that  such  calamities 
could  only  have  befallen  them  from  "  witchcraft  and  sorcery." 
Peter,  however,  did  not  wait  for  the  help  of  St  Nicholas.  He 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  kings  of  Denmark  and  Poland 
to  assist  him  with  troons,  and  to  keep  up  the  quarrel  with 
Charles  XII. ;  at  the  same  time  he  melted  the  church  and 
convent  bells  of  Moscow  to  found  cannon,  and  made  every  pre- 
paration for  his  intended  campaig-n  in  the  ensuing-  spring.  But, 
amid  all  his  preparations  for  war,  Peter  never  lost  sight  of  those 
projects  which  were  to  bring  forth  their  fruits  in  peace.  At  this 
period  he  was  founding-  hospitals  and  schools,  erecting  linen  and 
paper  factories,  and  importing-  sheep  from  Saxony,  g-athering 
together  smiths,  braziers,  and  artificers  of  every  description,  and 
having  the  mines  of  Siberia  explored  for  ore. 

CATHERIXE — ST  PETERSBURG — NARVA  TAKEN. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  detail  the  battles  and  sieges  which 
took  place  in  the  course  of  the  follo\^~ing-  year  or  two,  although 
■we  must  mention  one  of  them  more  particularly,  as  it  was  the 
occasion  of  introducing  to  Peter  a  person  who  henceforth  took 
part  in  his  fortunes.  Marienberg*  was  a  little  town  on  the  con- 
fines of  Ingria  and  Livonia,  which,  besieged  by  Peter's  army, 
surrendered  at  discretion.  Either  through  accident  or  design, 
the  Swedes  who  defended  it  set  fii'e  to  the  magazine,  which  so 
incensed  the  Russians,  that  they  destroyed  the  town,  and  carried 
away  all  the  inhabitants.  Among  the  prisoners  was  a  young  girl 
of  about  sixteen  j^ears  of  age,  a  Livonian  by  birth,  who  had  been 
brought  up  from  charity  in  the  house  of  a  Lutheran  minister. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  she  had  occupied  any  hig-her  sta- 
tion than  that  of  servant  in  his  family ;  but  it  is  said  that  she  had 
been  married  to  a  Swedish  soldier,  who  fell  in  the  siege,  the  very 
day  before  it  took  place.  This  widowed  orphan  was  taken  to  the 
camp  of  one  of  the  Russian  generals.  Precisely  how  or  when 
Peter  first  saw  her,  can  never  be  known  ;  but  the  best  authenti- 
cated and  most  likely  story  is,  that  while  engaged  in  handing 
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round  dried  fruits  and  liqueurs  at  the  house,  or  in  the  tent  of 
Prince  IMenzikofF,  the  Livonian  slave,  known  only  by  the  name 
of  Martha,  first  attracted  the  attention  of  the  czar.  According'  to 
his  invariable  custom,  when  pleased  by  the  manners  or  counte- 
nance of  any  one,  he  entered  into  conversation  with  her,  and  soon 
discovered  that  she  possessed  a  mind  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
tellig-ence.  To  this  she  joined,  as  events  proved,  a  cheerful  and 
lively  disposition,  a  kind  heart,  and  an  amiable  temper.  No 
doubt  Peter  had  penetration  enough  to  see  that  she  was  precisely 
the  w^oman  who  could  share  his  enthusiasm,  sympathise  in  his 
plans,  and  be,  in  short,  the  wife  he  wanted.  The  meanness,  or 
indeed  obscurity  of  her  birth,  was  no  obstacle  to  him ;  he  had 
absolute  powder  to  raise  her  to  the  loftiest  condition  in  his  empire ; 
and,  accordingly,  by  the  name  of  Catherine,  which  she  now 
adopted,  he  married  her  at  first  privately,  but  a  few  years  after- 
wards with  the  state  and  ceremony  of  public  nuptials.  Thus  was 
chosen  the  partner  of  his  throne,  and  his  successor  upon  it. 

It  was  soon  after  these  events — 1700 — that  the  death  of  "the 
patriarch,"  or  supreme  head  of  the  Russian  church,  afforded  the 
czar  an  opportunity  of  beginning-  some  wholesome  reforms  in  that 
quarter.  He  had  thought  it  necessary  to  commence  his  military 
career  by  fulfilling  the  humblest  duties  of  a  soldier,  and  we  have 
seen  that  he  set  about  learning  the  art  of  ship-building  by  work- 
in|^  with  his  own  hands;  but  when  he  boldly  annihilated  the 
office  of  patriarch,  and  placed  himself,  without  any  preparatory 
steps,  at  the  head  of  the  church,  he  probably  thought  there  was 
nothing'  the  priests  could  teach  him  which  he  desired  to  learn. 
Certainly  a  set  of  men  who  believed  that  sanctity  dwelt  in  a 
beard,  and  who  were  in  the  habit  of  placing  letters  of  introduc- 
tion to  their  patron  saint  in  the  hands  of  deceased  persons  when 
laid  in  their  coffins,  were  not  likely  to  meet  with  much  respect 
from  a  great  reformer  like  Peter  I, :  and  the  few  w^hose  glim- 
mer of  intelligence  raised  them  above  the  gross  superstition  and 
corruption  of  the  mass,  must  have  experienced  all  the  tempta- 
tions of  self-interest  to  oppose  themselves  to  the  projects  of  the 
czar;  for  they  must  have  known  that  the  nation  once  enlightened, 
their  power  would  be  gone. 

Let  us,  however,  not  be  misunderstood  in  the  use  we  may 
make  of  the  words  "  nation"  and  "  people."  As  a  nation — as  a 
people  —  the  Russians  are  not  to  this  day  sufficiently  enlightened 
to  choose  their  own  legislators  and  enjoy  a  constitutional  form 
of  government;  and,  sunk  in  the  ignorance  and  barbarism  from 
which  Peter  partially  raised  them,  a  perfect  despot,  such  as  he 
was,  was  the  only  ruler  that  could  have  had  power  enough  to 
help  them. 

The  printing-press,  which  Peter  had  introduced,  vomited  forth 
libels  of  vai'ious  sof-ts  upon  him  ;  and  he  was  denounced  as  Anti- 
christ bv  the  })riests.  A  few,  however,  defended  him  from  this 
charge,  but  only  because  "  the  number  six  hundred  and  sixty- 
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six  was  not  to  be  found  in  his  name,  and  he  had  not  the  sign  of 
the  beast."' 

It  was  about  this  time  that  the  czar  took  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity of  showing  that  new  customs  are  g-ejierally  better  than 
old  ones.  On  the  occasion  of  the  marriage  of  one  of  his  sisters, 
he  invited  the  principal  Boyards  and  ladies  of  Moscow  to  cele- 
brate it,  requiring  them  to  appear  dressed  after  the  ancient 
fashion.  The  dinner  was  served  in  the  manner  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  By  an  ancient  superstition,  it  was  forbidden  to  kindle 
a  Hre  on  a  wedding-day;  accordingly,  though  it  was  winter,  no 
fire  was  permitted.  Formerly,  the' Russians  never  drank  wine, 
so  none  was  provided  ;  and  when  the  guests  murmured  at  any  of 
the  unpleasant  arrangements,  Peter  replied,  "These  were  the 
customs  of  your  ancestors,  and  you  say  old  customs  are  the 
best."  A  practical  lesson  of  more  force  than  wordy  arguments, 
and  one  that  might  afford  a  useful  hint  in  much  more  recent 
times. 

Having  obtained  the  provinces  he  required,  Peter  set  about 
building  St  Petersburg ;  in  the  execution  of  which  work  he  over- 
came difficulties  which  would  have  discouraged  any  other  man. 
The  spot  he  fixed  on  was  a  miserable  morass,  half  under  water, 
without  wood,  or  clay,  or  stones,  or  building  materials  of  any 
kind ;  with  a  barren  soil,  and  a  climate  of  almost  polar  severity. 
The  resolution  to  build  a  larg'e  city  in  this  situation  has  always 
been  spoken  of  as  an  act  of  extreme  rashness  ;  for,  to  its  other 
disadvantages,  it  was  liable  to  be  flooded  by  the  waters  of  the 
gulf  on  the  prevalence  of  a  south-west  wind,  more  particularly  if 
the  wind  should  blow  at  a  time  when  the  ice  of  the  Neva  was 
breaking  up  by  the  summer  thaws. 

Whether  Peter  was  aware  of  all  these  disadvantages,  is  not 
clearly  ascertained.  It  is  only  certain  that,  notwithstanding 
every  drawback,  he  continued  the  building  of  St  Petersburg, 
which,  under  his  marvellous  energies,  soon  became  a  splendid 
cit}^  adapted  for  commerce  with  all  the  world.  What  he  began, 
his  successors  have  finished ;  and  St  Petersburg  now  vies  in 
grandeur  with  any  city  in  Europe.  Although  never  seriously 
injured  by  flooding,  as  was  anticipated,  it  has  on  divers  occa- 
sions been  exposed  to  great  alarm,  and  the  safety  of  the  inhabi- 
tants has  been  endangered.  Indeed  inundations  are  so  frequent 
in  many  of  the  low  parts,  that  water  is  as  much  dreaded  in 
St  Petersburg  as  fire  in  many  other  cities ;  accordingly,  pre- 
cautions have  been  taken  to  guard  as  much  as  possible  against 
any  such  calamity.  When  "an  inundation  is  anticipat'ed,  a 
cannon  is  fired  from  the  Admiralty,  and  signal-flags  hoisted  on 
the  steeples,  and  the  alarm-gun  is  repeated  every  hour  until  the 
danger  appears  at  an  end.  When  the  river  rise's  so  high  as  to 
lay  the  lowest  streets  under  water,  the  alarm-gun  is  fired  every 
quarter  of  an  hour ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  peril  increases,  the 
cannons  are  more  frequently  fired,  until  minute-guns  are  under- 
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stood  to  be  a  cry  of  despair,  summoning-  boats  to  the  assistance 
of  the  drowning  people. 

The  hig-hest  inundation  of  which  there  is  any  record  occurred 
on  the  17th  of  November  1824 ;  and  in  every  street  there  is  a 
painted  mark,  showing'  the  height  to  which  the  waters  rose. 
The  Russians  speak  with  a  shudder  of  the  suffering's  which  took 
place  on  that  occasion.  The  rise  of  the  river  was  at  first  gradual 
and  stealthy ;  but,  impelled  by  a  furious  west  wind,  it  soon  came 
streaming  through  the  streets,  lifting  some  of  the  carts  and  equi- 
pages from  the  gTound,  but  drowning'  many  horses,  which  Vv'ere 
unable  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  heavier  vehicles  to  which, 
they  were  attached.  A  description  is  given  of  the  trees  in  the 
public  squares  being"  as  much  crowded  with  human  beings  as 
they  had.  ever  been  seen  with  sparrows  ;  and  a  story  is  told  of  a 
gardener  who,  having-  been  eng'aged  in  clipping  some  trees  on  an 
acclivity,  had  not  observed  the  rise  of  the  water  until  it  was  too 
late  for  him  to  seek  any  other  refuge  than  the  roof  of  a  garden 
pavilion.  But  here  he  was  joined  by  such  a  host  of  rats  and 
mice,  that  he  was  in  no  small  danger  of  being  devoured  by  them. 
Fortunately,  however,  a  dog  and  a  cat  sought  refuge  in  the  same 
spot,  and,  with  such  powerful  allies,  he  remained  in  safety  all 
night.  The  river  subsided  to  its  accustomed  channel  the  next 
day ;  but,  dreadful  as  the  loss  of  life  and  property  had  been,  the 
worst  effects  had  still  to  follow.  Many  houses  fell  in  from  the 
injury  they  had  received,  and  it  was  long  before  the  damp  could 
be  expelled  fi'om  those  which  remained.  Almost  universal  sick- 
ness was  the  consequence,  and  a  fearful  mortality  from  the  epi- 
demics which  raged  for  weeks  afterwards. 

To  return,  however,  to  Peter.  His  chief  antagonist  was  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden,  one  of  the  greatest  soldiers  of  his  age.  Charles 
had  evidently  nothing  more  dignified  in  his  nature  than  might 
belong  to  a  gladiator  or  a  prize-tighter.  He  lived  as  if  men  came 
into  the  world  to  fight,  and  for  nothing  else.  He  had  no  idea  of 
such  a  condition  as  peace.  He  laughed  at  all  social  and  domestic 
ties,  and  made  a  jest  of  the  severest  trials  of  human  affections.  He 
had  not  a  heart  capable  of  love  or  friendship  himself,  and  despised 
all  those  who  had.  He  was  simply  destructive ;  no  fertilising 
or  humanising  influences  followed  his  career ;  and  when,  at  a 
later  period,  his  absence  on  a  disastrous  expedition  had  been  pro- 
tracted for  years,  and  his  neglected  and  impoverished  subjects 
besought  him  to  return  home,  his  answer  was,  that  he  would 
send  "one  of  his  boots  to  govern  them" — a  sorry  jest,  but  one 
that  sufficiently  showed  his  nature. 

"  His  was  a  name  at  which  the  world  grew  pale, 
To  point  a  moral,  or  adorn  a  tale." 

Peter,  on  the  other  hand,  never  encouraged  war,  except  for 
the  furtherance  of  some  great  object.  While  fighting  battles, 
he  was  at  the  same  time  planning  cities,  founding  hospitals  and 
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scholastic  institutions,  forming  canals,  building*  bridg-es,  and 
travelling  about  to  superintend  eveiytliing  himself,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  all  seasons  ;  and  by  such  means  undermining 
his  constitution,  and  sowing"  the  seeds  of  disease,  which  carried 
him  off  in  the  prime  of  life.  In  his  early  years  his  habits  were 
intemperate,  it  is  true ;  but  though  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
^-  I  can  reform  my  people,  but  I  cannot  reform  myself,"  he  did 
reform  those  pernicious  habits  which  had  been  systematically 
inculcated  by  the  machinations  of  the  infamous  Sophia,  and  in 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  Kved  abstemiously.  Peter  was  a  creator, 
constructor,  and  reformer  among  his  people,  and  well  deserved 
the  title  of  Great. 

While  Charles  was  busy  elsewhere,  Peter  took  the  opportunity 
of  again  attacking  Narva.  He  laid  siege  to  it  by  sea  and  by  land, 
although  a  large  body  of  his  troops  were  still  in  Poland,  others 
defending  the  works 'at  St  Petersburg,  and  another  detachment 
before  Derpt.  But  after  several  assaults  on  one  side,  and  a  most 
determined  resistance  on  the  other,  Naiwa  was  at  length  taken, 
the  czar  being  among  the  first  to  enter  the  city  sword  in  hand. 
His  behaviour  on  this  occasion  must  have  gained  him  the  respect 
and  even  the  affection  of  his  new  subjects.  The  besiegers  had 
forced  their  way  into  the  town,  where  they  pillaged  and  exercised 
all  the  cruelties  so  common  with  an  infuriate  soldiery.  Peter 
ran  from  street  to  street,  rescued  several  women  from  the  brutal 
soldiers,  and  endeavoured  by  every  means  to  put  an  end  to  vio- 
lence and  slaughter,  killing  with  his  own  hand  two  of  the  ruffians 
who  had  refus'ed  to  obey  his  orders.  He  entered  the  town-hall, 
whither  the  citizens  had  run  in  crowds  for  shelter,  and,  laying  his 
reeking  sword  upon  the  table,  he  exclaimed,  "  This  sword  is  not 
stained  with  the  blood  of  your  fellow-citizens,  but  with  that  of 
Tuy  own  soldiers,  which  I  have  spilt  to  save  your  lives  ! '"' 

BATTLE  OF  PULTOWA. 

As  soon  as  Peter  had  acquired  the  provinces  he  wished,  he 
became  anxious  for  peace ;  but  violence  always  suggests  reprisals ; 
and  Charles  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  lose  a  portion  of  his 
territory  without  further  fighting.  He  in  fact  determined  on 
undertaking  an  inroad  into  Russia,  and  dictating  a  treaty  of 
peace  at  INIoscow.  Peter,  who  knew  the  nature  of  the  Russian 
ten'itory  and  population,  was  not  alarmed  at  this  decision  of  his 
rival.  His  clear  intellect  perceived  the  difficulties  which  the 
rigorous  climate  and  vast  extent  of  country  to  be  traversed  must 
present  to  an  invading  army,  and  he  took  measures  quietly  to 
increase  these  impediments.  The  army  of  Charles  ravaged  the 
country  wherever  they  went,  and  put  to  death,  without  re- 
morse, hundi'eds  of  the  peasantiy,  whom  they  suspected  of  con- 
cealing from  them  grain  or  other  provisions.  It  may  convey 
some  idea  of  the  demoralising  influence  of  war,  and  the  strange 
distorted  notions  which  prevailed,  to  mention  that  the  chaplain 
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of  the  king-  of  Sweden  praises  these  executions  as  acts  of  justice 
on  the  part  of  his  master  ! 

The  czar,  with  his  army,  retreated  slowly  before  the  advancing* 
enemy — thus  drawing"  them  on,  step  by  step,  into  the  heart  of  a 
barren  country,  until  the  northern  monarciis  and  their  followers 
were  lost  to  the  world  among  the  wildernesses  of  ancient  Scythia. 
But  the  circumstances  of  the  czar  were  very  different  from  those 
of  the  invader.  He  was  at  home,  knew  even  the  wilderness,  and 
was  in  safe  and  convenient  communication  with  his  own  cities 
and  magazines.  His  hundred  thousand  men  were  well  provided, 
and,  before  the  snows  of  winter  set  in,  were  in  comfortable  quar- 
ters. About  this  time  Mazeppa,  the  hetman  of  the  Cossacks, 
deserts  from  Peter  to  Charles,  and  so  far  changes  the  purpose  of 
the  latter,  that  instead  of  proceeding-  direct  to  Moscow,  he  re- 
solves tirst  to  reduce  the  Ukraine,  which  is  a  fertile  territory 
lying  between  ancient  Poland  and  Moldavia,  and  was  then,  as 
now,  belong^ing-  to  Russia.  Some  of  the  Swedish  officers  im- 
plored their  king  to  halt,  and  go  into  the  best  quarters  they  could 
lind  for  the  winter.  But  no  ;  he  would  go  on;  and  after  the  loss 
of  thousands  of  his  men  from  cold,  hung-er,  disease,  and  misery 
of  all  sorts,  he  laid  siege  to  Pultowa,  a  town  of  the  Ukraine,  in 
the  month  of  May  1709,  with  the  remnant  of  80,000  men,  now- 
numbering  less  than  20,000  ! 

On  the  15th  of  June  the  czar  came  up  to  assist  his  besieged 
town ;  by  a  feint,  which  deceived  the  Swedes,  he  succeeded  in 
throwing-  2000  men  into  the  place ;  and  a  few  days  afterwards 
the  famous  battle  of  Pultowa  took  place,  at  which  the  Swedish 
army  were  completely  routed  and  destroyed.  Both  sovereigns 
appeared  in  the  front  of  the  battle,  although  Charles,  having-  re- 
ceived a  wound  a  few  days  before,  which  had  broken  the  bones 
of  his  foot,  was  carried  about  in  a  litter,  to  give  directions ;  and 
the  litter  being-  shattered  by  a  cannon-ball,  he  was  then  sup- 
ported on  the  pikes  of  his  soldiers,  several  of  whom  fell  in  this 
dangerous  service.  However,  when  all  was  over,  desperation 
lent  him  strength ;  for  he  was  able  to  make  his  escape  on  horse- 
back. In  its  results,  this  battle  was  one  of  the  most  important 
ever  fought  in  Europe.  Had  the  czar  fallen,  there  can  be  no 
question  his  people  would  have  sunk  back  into  the  barbarism 
from  which  he  was  striving-  to  draw  them,  and  Denmark, 
Poland,  and  Russia,  must  have  received  laws  from  the  brutal 
Swede.  By  the  mercy  of  Providence  these  horrors  were  averted; 
and  henceforth  Charles  became  an  object  of  pity  rather  than 
dread. 

After  the  battle,  Peter  invited  the  Swedish  officers  taken  pri- 
soners to  dinner,  and  drank  to  their  health  as  "  his  masters  in 
the  art  of  war."  His  prophetic  words  at  Narva  were  now  veri- 
fied :  the  Swedes  had  indeed  taught  the  Russians  to  beat  them. 
However,  the  greater  part  of  these  "masters" — officers,  subal- 
terns, and  privates — were  sent  to  Siberia ;  for  Charles  had  refused 
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an  exchang-e  of  prisoners  previous  to  the  battle,  and  now  Peter 
would  not  gTant  it.  ^Meanwhile  Charles  escaped  to  Bender,  and 
took  refug-e  among-  the  Turks.  By  his  emissaries  he  represented 
to  the  sultan  the  g'rowing-  power  of  Russia,  revived  in  him  the 
desire  to  recover  Azoph,  and  to  expel  the  Russians  from  the  Black 
Sea ;  and  finally  succeeded  in  bring-ing-  about  a  declaration  of  war 
from  Turkey  ag-ainst  the  czar.  The  Turks  commenced  hostilities 
by  imprisoning-  the  Muscovite  ambassador,  upon  which  Peter 
levied  an  army,  and  marched  to  the  frontier  of  Turkey  at  the 
head  of  40,000  men.  Before  setting-  out,  however,  he  made  a 
public  proclamation  of  his  previous  marriag-e  with  Catherine, 
who  insisted  upon  accompanying-  him  in  this  campaign. 

It  is  a  sing-ular  circumstance  that,  in  this  expedition,  Peter  fell 
into  an  error  almost  identical  with  that  which  had  led  to  the 
overthrow  of  his  rival.  Charles  had  trusted  to  the  representa- 
tions of  the  double  traitor  Mazeppa,  who  promised  to  supply 
him  with  food  and  men ;  and  Peter  allowed  himself  to  be  led 
into  a  hostile  and  barren  country,  relying-  on  the  faithless 
hospodar  of  Moldavia,  who  had  promised  him  similar  assistance. 
On  reviewing-  the  coincidence,  one  cannot  help  fancying'  that 
perhaps,  after  all,  there  might  be  less  of  stratagem  on  the  part  of 
the  czar  than  chance  movements,  which  led  the  Swede  on  to  his 
ruin,  or  surely  he  would  not  have  been  blind  to  the  consequences 
of  conduct  so  similar.  To  be  brief:  when  Peter  had  crossed  the 
river  Pruth,  he  found  himself  near  Jassy,  hemmed  in  between 
an  army  of  Turks  and  another  of  Tartars,  with  a  rapid  river 
rolling  between  him  and  his  dominions,  with  scarcely  any  pro- 
visions, and  without  perceiving  the  means  of  procuring  them ; 
and  in  this  manner  were  the  40,000  Russians  held  at  bay  by 
enemies  whose  numbers  were  said  to  amount  to  200,000.  'Still 
they  fought  desperately ;  a  sort  of  protracted  battle  going  on  for 
three  days,  during  which  time  18.000  men  were  lost.  The 
situation  of  the  czar  was  dreadful.  One  can  imagine  the  agony 
of  mind  he  must  have  endured  at  the  thought  of  perhaps  himself 
being  paraded  as  a  captive  at  Constantinople :  yet  retreat  was 
impossible ;  and  escape  from  death  or  capture  seemed  equally 
hopeless. 

In  this  hour  of  torture  and  distress  the  czar  shut  himself  up  in 
his  tent,  either  to  take  counsel  of  himself,  or  to  hide  his  deep 
mortification.  He  gave  strict  orders  that  no  one  should  disturb 
him  ;  but  the  wife  who  had  shared  his  perils,  and  knew  his  heart, 
ventured  to  transgress  these  commands,  and  made  her  way  to  his 
side.  She  found  him  in  terrible  convulsions — an  attack  of  the 
fits  to  which  he  was  subject  having  been  brought  on  by  the 
agony  of  his  mind.  Catherine,  who  possessed  an  extraord^inary 
power  of  calming  him  on  these  occasions,  applied  the  usual 
remedies ;  and,  assuming  a  cheerful  manner,  described  the  idea 
which  had  suggested  itself  to  her  mind  as  a  means  of  escaping 
the  threatened  ruin. 
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Certainly  this  idea  was  so  simple  and  natural  a  tiling,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  the  only  marvel  is,  that  it  had  not  oc- 
curred to  Peter  himself  and  his  entire  staff.  She  proposed  that 
a  negotiation  should  be  attempted  ;  and,  to  comply  with  the  cus- 
tom of  approaching-  the  grand  vizier  with  presents,  she  stripped 
herself  of  her  jewels,  and  ransacked  the  camp  for  every  article  of 
value  that  might  make  a  suitable  offering.  It  is  not  likely  that, 
on  this  military  tour,  she  had  encumbered  herself  with  any  costly 
ornaments,  and  two  black  foxes'  skins  are  the  only  articles  we 
find  specially  mentioned. 

She  it  was  who  chose  the  officer  she  considered  most  intelli- 
gent and  trustworthy  for  the  important  mission  to  the  vizier,  and 
she  it  was  who  gave  him  his  instructions.  Some  hours  having 
elapsed  after  his  departure,  it  was  feared  that  he  had  been  killed, 
or  was  detained  a  prisoner ;  and  a  council  of  war  was  held,  at 
which  we  find  Catherine  was  present.  At  this  council  it  was 
resolved  that,  if  the  Turks  refused  to  enter  into  a  treaty  of  peace, 
rather  than  lay  down  their  arms  and  throw  themselves  on  their 
mercy,  the  Russians  would  risk  their  lives  by  attempting  to  cut 
their  way  through  the  enemy.  During  the  interval,  Peter, 
despairing  of  any  favourable  results  from  the  mission,  and 
reduced  to  despondency,  wrote  to  the  senate  in  Moscow — "  If  I 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  consider  me  no  longer  as  your 
sovereign,  and  obey  no  commands  which  shall  proceed  from  the 
place  of  my  confinement,  though  it  should  be  signed  by  my  own 
hand.  If  I  perish,  choose  the  worthiest  among  you  to  succeed 
me." 

The  return  of  the  messenger,  however,  prevented  these  despe- 
rate measures,  for  he  brought  the  intelligence  that  an  honourable 
treaty  had  been  agreed  to  by  the  vizier.  The  partisans  of  Charles 
XII.  have  always  upbraided  what  they  call  the  cowardice  of 
the  Turkish  governor  on  this  occasion ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that 
he  behaved  in  a  dignified  and  enlightened  manner,  and,  in  con- 
senting to  put  an  end  to  the  war,  consulted  the  interests  of  his 
country  a  hundred  times  more  than  if  he  had  sacrificed  fresh 
troops  in  opposing  the  czar,  and  driving  the  Russian  anny  to 
desperation.  Hostilities  were  suspended  immediately;  and  soon 
afterwards  articles  were  signed,  by  which  Azoph  was  surrendered 
to  the  Turks,  the  czar  excluded  from  the  Black  Sea,  the  Russian 
army  withdrawn  beyond  the  Danube,  and  the  promise  given  of 
a  free  passage  to  Charles  XII.  through  Russia  to  his  own  do- 
minions. Much  as  this  seems  for  Peter  to  have  sacrificed,  that 
Catherine's  services  were  considered  extraordinary,  is  proved  be- 
yond question ;  and  several  years  afterwards,  on  the  occasion  of 
her  being  crowned  empress,  Peter  again  publicly  acknowledged 
them,  referring  to  that  '^ desperate  occasion"  in  these  words — 
"  She  signalised  herself  in  a  particular  manner  by  a  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  superior  to  her  sex,  which  is  well  known  to 
all  our  army,  and  to  the  whole  Russian  empire." 
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The  fury  of  Charles  on  hearing-  of  this  treaty  knew  no  bounds. 
He  soug-ht  the  Turkish  camp,  and  insulted  the  vizier  to  his  face, 
who  retorted  only  by  some  bitter  sarcasms  on  his  own  prostrate 
condition.  He  refused  to  take  advantage  of  his  right  to  return 
home  ;  and,  still  nourishing  the  insane  hope  of  being-  able  to 
attack  Moscow,  he  lingered  at  Bender  till  1714,  when  the  Turks, 
heartily  tired  of  their  troublesome  guest,  sent  an  army  to  dis- 
lodge him,  and  he  made  his  way  to  Sweden  in  the  disguise  of  a 
courier. 

Of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  we  need  only  further  say  that  he 
fell  from  a  chance  ball,  which  entered  his  temple,  and  killed  him 
on  the  spot,  on  the  11th  of  December  1718,  while  conducting  the 
siege  of  Frederickshall,  a  small  town  in  Norway.  Just  in  time, 
according  to  some  historians,  to  prevent  a  union  with  his  old 
opponent  the  czar  to  disturb  the  government  of  Great  Britain. 
If  the  mere  existence  of  such  a  scourge  as  Charles  XII.  were  not 
in  itself  too  grave  a  subject  for  mirth,  one  might  be  amused  at 
the  acknowledgments  of  his  panegyrist  Voltaire,  who,  in  sum- 
ming up  his  character,  alludes  to  his  great  qualities,  of  which 
he  says — "  One  alone  would  have  been  enough  to  immortalise 
any  other  prince ;"  and  yet  admits  that  they  caused  the  misery 
of  his  country.  And  that  his  '•  firmness,  become  obstinacy,  led 
to  the  sufferings  of  his  army  in  the  Ukraine,  and  its  detention 
in  Turkey ;  that  his  liberality  degenerated  into  profusion,  and 
ruined  Sweden;  that  his  justice  sometimes" — we  should  say 
very  often — '•  approached  to  cruelty ;  and  that  the  maintenance 
of  his  authority  verged  upon  tyranny."  Moreover,  that  he 
"  gained  empires  to  give  them  away."  Yes  ;  for  the  mere  plea- 
sure, to  him,  of  fighting  and  slaughtering!  What  a  pity  he 
was  not  born  a  butcher  instead  of  a  king!  If  an  admirer 
acknowledged  thus  much,  what  was  the  truth  Kkely  to  have 
been  ? 

Meanwhile  Peter  had  been  going  on  with  his  mighty  reforms, 
notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  ig-norant  and  superstitious 
priesthood,  who  worked  on  the  people  by  every  means  in  their 
power.  They  taught  them  that  all  these  alterations  were  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and,  among  other  tricks, 
persuaded  them  that  the  pictures  of  the  saints  wept  at  their  trans- 
gressions. This  deception  was  contrived  by  making  a  cavity 
behind  the  head  of  the  picture,  and  filling  it  with  water ;  then, 
when  the  occasion  arrived  that  it  was  proper  for  the  tears  to 
flow,  a  little  fish  was  put  into  the  water,  which,  splashing  about, 
forced  out  the  water  at  the  eyes  of  the  paintins:. 

In  1715-16,  Peter  indulged  himself  by  making*  a  second  tour 
in  Europe,  taking  Catherine  with  him.  He  visited  Saardam, 
where,  eighteen  years  before,  he  had  worked  as  a  ship-builder ; 
and  where  he  was  now  received  with  every  demonstration  of 
honour  and  regard.  It  is  related  that  he  showed  the  czarina, 
with  much  interest,  the  little  cabin  in  which  he  had  worked  and 
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lived.  Tliere  were  some  political  reasons  which  detained  Peter 
for  nearly  three  months  in  Holland.  He  was  nearer  the  centre 
of  intellig-ence  than  at  home  concerning-  the  purposes  of  other 
powers,  some  of  whom  were  plotting  against  him.  However, 
after  conducting-  a  correspondence,  and  drawing-  up  a  treaty 
with  France,  he  returned  to  St  Petersburg-,  travelling-  by  way  of 
Berlin. 

TRIAL  AND  DEATH  OP  ALEXIS. 

We  come  now  to  a  dark  and  mysterious  passage  in  the  life  of 
Peter  the  Great.  Alexis,  Peter's  son  by  his  divorced  wife,  ap- 
pears to  have  possessed  naturally  but  an  inferior  intellect,  joined 
to  that  species  of  low  cunning  which  often  belongs  to  it,  with- 
out any  moral  qualities  to  counterbalance  such  defects  ;  and  un- 
fortunately his  mistaken  education  had  but  confirmed  him  in  his 
vices  and  follies.  We  have  already  mentioned  that,  on  his  mar- 
riage being  dissolved,  Peter  allowed  his  son  to  remain  with  his 
mother.  The  consequence  was,  that  from  an  early  age  he  was 
placed  under  the  control  of  the  priests,  who  not  only  instilled 
into  his  mind  their  own  superstitious  notions,  but  taught  him 
that  the  chang-es  in  the  government  and  manners  of  the  people 
effected  by  the  czar  were  acts  offensive  to  God.  It  is  impossible 
to  help  sympathising-  with  Peter  in  the  disappointment  he  must 
have  felt  at  finding-  his  only  son  a  stupid,  and  yet  mischie- 
vous and  profligate  creature  ;  for  the  only  son  which  Catherine 
brought  him  died  a  mere  infant.  Remembering-  that  the  Rus- 
sian succession  was  vested  in  the  will  of  the  autocrat,  who  was 
supposed  to  have  a  perfect  rig-ht  to  bequeath  the  sovereignty  to 
whomsoever  he  pleased,  every  candid  reader  will  acknowledg-e 
that  Peter  was  quite  justified  in  disinheriting  his  unworthy  son, 
whose  first  act,  on  gaining-  the  reins  of  government,  would  have 
been  to  undo,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  the  great  works  of  his 
predecessor.  But  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  extreme  severity 
of  the  czar,  although  we  can  comprehend  the  excuses  which 
might  be  offered  for  it.  Not  that  historians  do  offer  them,  for 
they  seem,  almost  without  exception,  to  dwell  on  the  darkest 
side  of  the  question,  almost  without  remembering*  the  provoca- 
tives to  his  wrath.     The  simple  truth  is  a  deep  enough  tragedy. 

When  Alexis  was  about  twenty  years  of  ag-e,  which  appears 
to  have  been  as  soon  as  Peter  discovered  the  mischief  that  was 
done,  he  tried  to  repair  it,  by  placing-  a  different  order  of  persons 
about  him,  and  sending  him  to  travel.  When  he  came  back,  he 
married  him  to  an  amiable  and  intelligent  princess  of  the  house 
of  Brunswick,  who  died  in  less  than  four  years,  literally  of  a 
broken  heart,  from  the  neglect,  cruelty,  and  profligacy  of  her 
brutal  husband.  After  her  death,  Peter  wrote  a  letter  to  his  son, 
which  concluded  with  these  words  : — "  I  will  still  wait  a  little 
time  to  see  if  you  will  correct  yourself;  if  not,  know  that  I  will 
cut  you  off  from  the  succession  as  we  lop  off  a  useless  member. 
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Don't  imagine  that  I  mean  only  to  frighten  you  ;  don't  rely  upon 
your  being"  my  only  son  ;  for  if  I  spare  not  my  own  life  for  my 
country  and  the  good  of  my  people,  how  shall  I  spare  you  ?  I 
would  rather  leave  my  kingdom  to  a  foreigner  who  deserves  it, 
than  to  my  own  son  who  makes  himself  unworthy  of  it."  And 
in  a  subsequent  letter,  Peter  said — '•'  Take  your  choice ;  either 
make  yourself  worthy  of  the  throne,  or  embrace  a  monastic 
state."' 

But  Alexis  seemed  not  at  al]  inclined  to  do  either  ;  although^ 
during  fits  of  pretended  penitence,  he  was  willing  to  do  ain'- 
thing.  There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  terror  of  the  czar 
was,  that  even  if  his  son  entered  a  monaster^',  he  might  still  at 
his  death  be  placed  at  the  head  of  that  party  who  were  opposed 
to  reform,  and  so  recover  the  throne.  It  seems  to  us  that  this 
dread  of  future  ruin  to  the  country  is  the  true  explanation  of 
Peter's  severity ;  for,  taking  into  account  the  barbarism  of  the 
times,  and  the  sanguinary  laws  all  over  Europe,  we  can  find 
no  evidence  of  a  cruel  disposition  in  the  history  of  Peter  the 
Great. 

Before  the  czar  set  out  for  Germany  and  France,  he  visited 
his  son,  who  was  then  on  a  bed  of  sickness.  On  this  occasion 
Alexis  solemnly  promised  that,  if  he  recovered,  he  would  embrace 
a  monastic  life;  but  his  father  was  no  sooner  out  of  Russia, 
than  the  prince  became  suddenly  well,  and  entered  upon  his 
former  life  of  riot  and  dissipation.  Some  intelligence  of  what 
was  occurring  at  home  reached  the  czar,  and  he  wrote  a  peremp- 
tory letter  to  his  son,  desiring  him  either  to  enter  a  monastery 
without  delay,  or  join  him  at  Copenhagen.  Upon  this  Alexis 
declared  his  intention  of  going  to  Copenhagen,  and  drew  money 
from  Menzikoit  for  his  travelling  expenses.  But,  apparently 
frightened  at  the  thought  of  meeting  his  father — and  really 
it  is  easy  to  fancy  the  incensed  czar  an  object  of  great  terror 
to  the  culprit — he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  there  to  concoct  some 
treasonable  schemes  with  the  emperor  of  Germany,  who,  how- 
ever, alarmed  at  the  probable  consequences,  got  rid  of  him ;  and 
from  Vienna  he  turned  his  steps  to  Naples.  His  plan  seems 
to  have  been  to  get  out  of  his  father's  way  as  far  as  possible, 
and  wait  the  chances  of  life  and  death  that  might  place  him 
in  some  new  position.  But  Peter  I.,  either  as  a  sovereign  or  a 
father,  was  not  a  personage  to  be  treated  in  this  ruanner. 
Accordingly,  w-e  find  him  despatching  two  messengers  to  Naples, 
to  bring  Alexis  back  to  Moscow  by  fair  means  or  foul.  There 
is  evidence  that  he  accompanied  them,  on  the  solemn  assur- 
ance of  his  father's  forgiveness;  and  this  deception  certainly 
gives  the  darkest  hue  to  the  trial  and  condemnation  which 
followed. 

As  soon  as  Alexis  arrived  at  Moscow,  which  was  in  February 
1718,  a  council  was  called,  at  which  he  was  publicly  disinherited; 
and  after  a  long  private  conference  with  the  czar,  the  particulars 
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of  which  never  transpired,  Alexis  was  arraigned  as  a  criminal, 
and  tried  for  conspiring:  against  his  father's  life  and  throne  b}-^  a 
body  of  "  ministers  and  senators,  estates  military  and  civil." 
Peter  was  so  accustomed  to  make  his  own  will  the  law,  that  in 
this  array  of  judges  there  is  clear  evidence  that  he  wished  in 
some  measure  to  throw  the  responsibility  from  his  own  shoulders, 
or  rather  to  seem  to  do  so  ;  for  no  doubt  the  judges  only  strove 
to  decide  in  the  manner  which  should  best  please  their  master. 
After  all,  the  condemnation  chiefly  rested  upon  the  confession  of 
Alexis  himself,  and  the  acknowledgments  of  his  mistress,  his 
companions,  and  his  confessor;  and  the  words  of  these  were 
wrung  from  them  on  the  rack.  Certainly  Alexis  made  himself 
out  to  be  much  more  guilty  than  any  other  evidence  proved; 
and  yet  the  czar's  only  excuse  for  revoking  his  pardon  was, 
that  it  had  been  promised  "  on  condition  that  he  confessed 
everything." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  weak  and  vicious  young'  man 
had  been  quite  read}'-  to  lend  himself  to  any  plot ;  or,  according 
to  his  own  words,  "If  the  rebels  had  asked  me  to  join  them  in 
your  lifetime,  I  should  most  likely  have  done  so — if  they  had 
been  strong  enough."  And  in  answer  to  another  question,  he 
said  that  he  "  had  accused  himself  in  confession  of  wishing  the 
death  of  his  father ;"  but  that  the  priest  had  rephed  that  God 
would  pardon  it,  as  they  all  wished  it  as  much. 

At  last  he  is  found  guilty.  A  council  of  clergy,  who  are  among 
those  referred  to  for  a  sentence,  quote  from  the  Bible,  and  espe- 
cially Absalom's  case,  and  recommend  mercy.  But  further 
transgressions  are  said  to  have  come  to  light,  and  the  ministers, 
senators,  and  generals  unanimously  condemned  him  to  death, 
without  stating  the  manner  or  time  of  the  same,  and  of  course 
well  knowing  that  the  breath  of  the  czar  could  revoke  their 
edict. 

Whether  Peter  intended  to  save  his  son,  or  really  to  permit  his 
execution,  is  among  those  secrets  which  history  can  never  pierce. 
The  sentence  alone  literally  terrified  Alexis  to  death  !  On  hearing 
it  read,  he  fell  into  a  Ht,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  never 
recovered,  although  he  regained  his  senses  sufficiently  to  im- 
plore the  presence  of  his  father.  An  interview  was  granted,  at 
which  it  is  said  both  father  and  son  shed  tears ;  and  finally, 
after  receiving  the  pardon  of  the  czar,  and  the  consolations  of 
religion,  the  miserable  Alexis  breathed  his  last  in  prison  on  the 
7th  of  July. 

The  most  absurd  stories  were  current  for  a  long  time,  and 
repeated  from  mouth  to  mouth,  and  copied  by  one  biographer 
after  another.  They  are  still  to  be  found  in  many  otherwise 
grave  authorities.  The  ver}^  number  and  variety  of  these  tales 
falsify  them  all.  The  czar  was  accused  of  poisoning  his  son 
(sending  openly  one  messenger  after  another  for  the  poison) ; 
other  accounts  say  that  he  knouted  him  to  death  with  his  own 
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hand ;  otherSj  that  he  cut  off  his  head  himself,  and  had  it  pri- 
vately stitched  on  again.  The  best  argument  against  such  fables 
is,  that  if  Peter  reallj  wished  his  son's  death,  he  had  only  to  let 
the  so-called  "course  of  justice"'  have  its  way.  Besides,  the  cir- 
cumstance of  his  receiving  extreme  unction,,  when  on  the  point  of 
death,  is  a  fact  authenticated  and  established. 

As  may  be  imagined,  Catherine  did  not  escape  her  share  of 
these  accusations  ;  but  all  the  evidence  which  remains  tends  to 
prove  that,  so  far  from  meriting  them,  she  endeavoured  to  incline 
her  husband  to  the  side  of  mercy. 

DEATH  OF  PETER  THE  GREAT. 

"We  are  drawing  near  the  close  of  the  active  and  eventful  life  of 
Peter  the  Great.  "We  need  not  dwell  upon  his  Persian  campaign, 
in  which,  after  having  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel,  because  he 
wanted  one,  he  acquired  those  sunny  provinces  to  the  south  of 
the  Caspian,  which  compensated  for  the  loss  of  Azoph.  "  It  is 
not  land  I  want,  but  water,'^  was  his  frequent  exclamation  when 
studying  the  requirements  of  his  vast  empire.  The  ruler  who 
had  lirst  evinced  his  love  of  maritime  affairs  by  paddling  a  skiff 
upon  the  Yausa,  and  who  had  inherited  only  a  wild  and  bar- 
barous inland  country,  was  now  the  master  of  a  respectable 
navy,  the  lord  of  the  sunny  Caspian  and  of  the  icy  Baltic. 

After  his  return  from  Persia  in  1722,  we  find  him,  as  usual 
after  any  lengthened  absence,  instituting  examinations  for  mal- 
administration. The  Vice-Chancellor  Schaffiroff,  one  of  his 
favourites,  was  condemned  to  death  ;  but  on  the  scaffold  his 
punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment.  Menzikoff  was  sen- 
tenced to  pay  200,000  rubles  into  the  exchequer,  and  Vv^as  deprived 
of  a  great  part  of  his  income,  and  flogged  by  the  emperor's  own 
hand.  For  the  infliction  of  this  punishment  Peter  used  his 
diibina — a  cane  of  thick  Spanish  reed.  Several  others  were  dis- 
graced, or  flog-ged,  or  heavily  fined — thus  at  once  showing  the 
czar's  impartiality,  and  proving  how  well  he  knew  the  impossi- 
bility of  reforming  the  masses  while  corruption  existed  in  high 
places. 

In  July  1724,  Peter  again  conducted  a  fleet  against  Sweden, 
to  enforce  his  claims  on  Sweden  and  Denmark  in  behalf  of  the 
Duke  of  Holstein.  Having  eflected  this  purpose,  he  returned  to 
Cronstadt,  where  he  celebrated,  by  a  splendid  parade,  the  crea- 
tion of  his  navy,  which  now  consisted  of  forty-one  ships  of  war, 
with  2106  cannons,  and  14,960  seamen.  It  was  on  this  occasion 
that  he  caused  the  little  skiff  we  have  mentioned  to  be  brought 
from  Moscow,  and  to  be  consecrated  by  the  name  of  the  Little 
Grandsire — the  father  of  the  Russian  navy.  This  little  shallop 
is  still  preserved  at  St  Petersburg  with  almost  religious  vene- 
ration. 

The  last  years  of  this  great  monarch's  life  were  employed  in 
providing  against  the  inundations  to  which  his  new  capital  was 
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exposed  in  the  autumn,  in  continuing  the  Ladoga  canal,  and  iii 
the  erection  of  an  academj'-  of  sciences.  He  turned  his  attention 
next  to  the  examination  and  punishment  of  state  criminals  ;  to 
the  promotion  of  the  labours  of  the  legislative  bod}'- ;  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  order  of  "  Alexander  Newsky;"  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  monks  ;  the  banishment  of  the 
Capuchins  from  Russia;  and  a  new  commercial  treaty  with 
Sweden.  He  also  betrothed  his  favourite  daughter  Anna  to  the 
Duke  of  Holstein  in  1724,  having  already  placed  the  crown,  with 
great  pomp,  upon  the  head  of  his  wife  Catherine  on  the  18th  of 
the  preceding  May,  in  token  of  his  love  and  gratitude.  He  like- 
wise provided  that  an  education  should  be  given  to  the  surviving 
son  of  the  unhappy  Alexis,  such  as  would  become  a  future 
emperor  of  Russia — his  only  son  by  Catherine  having  died,  as 
before-mentioned,  when  a  child,  in  1717. 

Peter  had  been  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  weak  state  of 
health ;  but  he  owed  the  acceleration  of  his  death  to  an  act  of 
humanity.  Late  in  the  autumn  of  1724,  going  to  visit  the  forge 
and  manufactory  of  arms  at  Systerbeck,  he  saw  a  boat  filled 
with  soldiers  and  sailors  stranded,  and  sent  a  shallop  to  assist, 
but  which  failed  in  the  attempt.  Determined  to  gain  his  end,  he 
set  out  for  the  spot  himself;  and  as  his  vessel  could  not  quite 
reach  the  spot,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  waded  to  the  boat, 
which  he  aided  in  getting  oiF.  A  severe  cold  followed  this  dan- 
gerous but  humane  act,  and  this,  in  addition  to  the  painful 
disorder  from  which  he  had  long  been  suffering,  brought  on 
the  most  fatal  symptoms.  These  came  on  so  suddenly  at  last, 
and  his  sufferings  were  so  great,  that  he  was  unable  to  make  his 
last  wishes  perfectly  intelligible.  There  is,  however,  little  or  no 
doubt  that  he  intended  to  appoint  his  wife  his  successor.  His 
words,  so  far  as  they  could  be  understood,  expressed  this ;  and 
on  the  very  day  of  his  death  she  succeeded  him  without  oppo- 
sition. Catherine  watched  by  his  bedside,  without  quitting 
him,  for  the  last  three  nights  of  his  life;  and  he  breathed  his 
last  in  her  arms  January  28,  1725,  being  only  in  his  fifty-fourth 
year. 

The  reader  of  this  brief  biography  may  sum  up  the  character 
of  Peter  the  Great  more  satisfactorily  than  we  can  do  it  for  him; 
for  different  minds  will  estimate  differently  his  services  to  his 
country.  That  he  was  a  man  of  powerful  and  original  genius, 
who  did  everything  himself,  and  was  never  the  instrument  of 
others,  must  be  conceded  on  all  hands.  His  ardour  was  joined 
with  prudence  and  resolution.  His  violent  passions  and  sensual 
excesses  were  the  fruits  of  the  barbarism  of  his  nation,  his  im- 
perfect education,  and  uncontrolled  power.  His  services  to  a 
people  so  ignorant  and  barbarous  were  of  the  greatest  possible 
value ;  indeed  all  of  good  that  Russia  now  enjoys  may,  without 
much  exaggeration,  be  ascribed  to  him.  But  for  him,  or  such  as 
him,  they  might  have  remained  till  now  as  rude  and  powerless 
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as  when  he  found  them.  Among"  the  Russians,  his  memory  is 
venerated  as  it  deserves  to  be.  St  Petersburg-,  the  city  of  his 
love  and  of  his  creation — the  "western  portal  of  the  empire*' — 
is  now  a  magnificent  metropolis,  with  palaces,  arsenals,  quays, 
bridg-es,  academies,  and  temples,  rising  one  beyond  another; 
albeit  that  the  severity  of  its  climate  must  for  ever  be  a  drawback 
to  its  many  advantages. 

A  Russian  winter  lasts  from  October  till  May;  and  though 
the  temperature  is  a  little  more  variable  at  St  Petersburg  than 
in  central  Russia,  in  consequence  of  its  vicinity  to  the  sea,  the 
cold  is  so  intense,  that  the  river  is  frozen  entirely,  and  never 
thaws  throughout  this  period.  The  houses  are  heated  with  stoves, 
and  not  for  a  moment  allowed  to  cool ;  the  rooms  have  double 
windows,  which  in  many  cases  are  not  opened  for  seven  months 
in  the  year ;  thoug'h  generally  a  sing'le  pane,  called  an  air- 
window,  is  left  unfastened,  for  tbe  purpose  of  occasional  ventila- 
tion. "SVe  ourselves  heard  a  vivid  description  of  the  precautions 
which  are  necessary  on  venturing  out  of  doors,  from  a  lady  who 
had  passed  some  time  in  Russia.  Her  feet  encased  in  fur  boots, 
and  her  whole  person  enveloped  in  cloaks  so  furred  and  thickly 
wadded,  that  she  could  scarcely  stand  under  the  weight,  she 
was  conducted  to  her  sledg'e  or  carriage ;  her  bonnet  being  of 
velvet  or  satin,  thickly  wadded,  and  of  a  shape  that  tied  so  close, 
as  to  leave  only  eyes,  nose,  and  mouth  exposed.  From  the  back 
of  the  bonnet  hung  a  thick  curtain  or  cape,  to  prevent  any  aper- 
ture remaining  at  tbe  neck ;  while  two,  and  even  three  veils,  v/ere 
worn  to  protect  the  face.  She  described  these  veils  as  freezing- 
together  with  the  breath  m  a  few  minutes,  until  they  became  as 
stiiF  as  glass ;  after  which,  she  said,  the  face  felt  comparatively 
*'  warm  and  comfortable."'  Nor  are  these  wraps  all,  for  every 
interstice  of  the  carriage  is  tilled  up  Avith  furs  and  pillows  of 
down. 

Of  course,  in  a  climate  of  such  severity,  notwithstanding  the 
heat  and  rapidity  of  vegetation  during  the  short  summer,  agri- 
cultural products  are  very  limited.  Rye  and  barley,  and  hemp 
and  flax,  are  cultivated  with  success  ;  but,  with  the  exception  of 
wild  cherries,  and  an  inferior  sort  of  apple,  fruit-trees  will  not 
thrive  in  the  latitude  of  St  Petersburg. 

Notwithstanding-  these  disadvantages,  and  the  dislike  of  the 
Russian  nobility  to  the  new  capital — which  the  poet  Puschkin 
describes  as  "  a  sumptuous  city,  a  poor  city,  the  appearance 
regular,  the  firmament  of  heaven  of  a  pale  green,  gloom,  cold, 
and  granite" — it  is  still  rising  into  importance  and  splendour. 
The  reigning-  emperor,  who  endeavours  in  many  points  to  imi- 
tate his  royal  ancestor,  has  done  much  for  St  Petersburg-,  and  is 
every  year  contributing  to  its  embellishment;  having,  moreover, 
completed  a  magnificent  causeway  between  it  and  Moscow. 
One  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  city  is  the  monument  to  the 
memory  of  its  founder,  Peter  the  Great,  first  exposed  to  view  on 
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the  centennial  of  his  accession  to  the  throne.  This  is  an  eques- 
trian statue  of  the  czar  by  Falconet,  representing*  him  at  full 
speed  spring-ing"  up  a  rock,  with  his  hand  extended,  and  the 
inscription,  "  Petro  Primo,  Catharina  Secunda,  1782."  Full  of 
expression  as  this  masterpiece  is,  we  can  fancy  that,  amid  the 
busy  scenes  of  the  day — that  mercantile  traffic  which  he  called 
into  existence — or,  in  the  stillness  of  the  nig-ht,  beneath  the  starry 
clearness  of  a  polar  sky,  the  statue  of  the  czar  must  seem  like 
some  yet  presiding"  power,  and  awaken  a  thrill  of  emotion  in  even 
a  stranger's  heart.  Yes — for  deeds  like  his  stretch  their  influence 
into  a  far  future,  and  win  a  deathless  memory. 

PETER'S  SUCCESSORS. 

Catherine  only  survived  her  husband  two  years;  and  during" 
her  short  reig"n,  was  chiefly  g-uided  in  the  administration  of 
g"overnment  by  Prince  Menzikoif.  She  was  succeeded  by  Peter 
II.,  g-randson  of  Peter  the  Great,  and  son  of  the  unfortunate 
Alexis ;  and  on  his  death,  which  took  place  in  1730,  Anne^, 
daug-hter  of  Ivan,  the  brother  of  Peter  the  Great,  was  called  to 
the  throne,  chiefly  by  the  influence  of  the  Dalgorouki  faction :  a 
family  who,  however,  soon  lost  their  power;  many  of  its  members 
being"  banished  to  Siberia  for  their  political  offences.  In  1735, 
the  Persian  provinces  seized  by  Peter  the  Great  were  restored, 
although  the  reverses  at  the  Pruth  were  retaliated  by  a  war 
in  alliance  with  Austria  against  the  Turks.  Anne  expired  in 
1740,  having"  bequeathed  the  crown,  under  a  regency,  to  her 
grand-nephew,  a  child  of  two  months  old.  But  the  discontent  of 
the  Russians  at  this  arrangement,  and  at  the  foreign  ministers 
who  were  imposed  upon  them,  broke  out  into  revolt,  and  Eliza- 
beth, the  daughter  of  Peter  the  Great  and  Catherine,  was  called 
to  the  throne. 

A  war  with  Sweden  during"  this  reign  ended  by  the  acquisi- 
tion of  part  of  Finland  by  Russia  ;  and  an  alliance  with  Maria 
Theresa  in  the  war  of  the  Austrian  succession,  and  the  appear- 
ance on  the  Rhine  of  thirty-six  thousand  Russian  auxiliaries, 
made  Russia  for  the  first  time  a  participator  in  the  politics 
of  western  Europe.  This  princess  died  January  1762,  sincerely 
regretted  by  her  subjects,  to  whom  she  had  endeared  herself  by 
the  leniency  of  her  administration.  Elizabeth  was  succeeded  by 
her  nephew,  Peter  III.,  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  whose  first  act 
was  to  break  the  Austrian  alliance,  and  conclude  a  peace  with 
Prussia.  He  abolished  the  torture  of  criminals,  and  instituted 
several  wise  regulations  for  the  protection  of  commerce  ;  but  he 
displeased  his  subjects  by  his  innovations  with  regard  to  the 
church  and  the  army,  while  his  consort,  Catherine  of  Anhalt 
Tjerbst,  who  had  long-  been  at  variance  with  him,  fomented  these 
disturbances.  After  reigning-  only  six  months,  he  was  dethroned, 
in  consequence  of  a  conspiracy,  and  was  thrown  into  prison, 
where  he  died  a  week  afterwards — not  without  suspicion  of  his 
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death  being"  occasioned  by  violence.  His  "wife,  a  woman  of  mas- 
culine understanding*,  but  unprincipled  character,  succeeded  him 
on  the  throne  by  the  title  of  Catherine  II.  ;  and  her  ambition 
gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  Russian  policy,  which  assumed  the  ag-- 
gTessive  character  by  which  it  has  ever  since  been  distina-uished. 

"When  the  throne  of  Poland  became  vacant,  it  was  a  Russian 
army  that  dictated  the  choice  of  a  king-,  althoug-h  the  country 
was  distracted  long  afterwards  by  civil  war.  The  complaints  of 
the  Porte  at  the  continual  occupation  of  the  country  by  Russian 
troops  led  to  a  Turkish  war,  in  which  the  Russians  were  victo- 
rious both  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  Porte  was  compelled  to 
acknowledge  the  Crim  Tartars  independent,  and  to  yield  to 
Russia  an  extensive  tract  of  country.  About  this  time  the  lirst 
partition  of  Poland  took  place,  which  gave  Polotsk  and  Moghilev 
to  Russia,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  future  oppressions.  A 
dangerous  conspiracy  was  also  formed  by  an  impostor  who  per- 
sonated the  deceased  Peter  III.  It  was,  however,  quelled,  and 
he  suffered  death  in  1775.  The  internal  administration  was  sim- 
plified during  this  reign  by  the  division  of  the  empire  into  forty- 
three  governments,  with  separate  jurisdictions,  and  by  the  gradual 
promulgation  of  a  new  code  of  laws.  Desert  places  were  colo- 
nised, and  hundreds  of  new  towns  built. 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  the  Russian 
policy  had  been  opposed  to  that  of  England ;  but  the  outbreak 
of  the  French  Revolution  changed  this  disposition,  and  an  alliance 
and  a  commercial  treaty  were  concluded  between  the  two  powers 
in  1793;  but  no  hostile  part  was  taken  by  the  empress  against 
France,  as  her  attention  was  engaged  by  the  second  partition  of 
Poland,  by  which  she  gained  Podolia  and  the  Ukraine,  and  half 
Lithuania  and  Volhynia,  besides  her  former  acquisitions.  A 
revolt  of  the  Poles,  however,  ensued  under  Kosciusko  and  Meda- 
linski  5  but  it  was  quelled  with  a  slaug-hter  of  twenty  thousand 
Poles,  and  the  nationality  of  this  unhappy  people  ex'tinjruished. 
The  third  partition  now  taking  place,  Russia  added  Courland  and 
the  remainder  of  Lithuania  and  Volhynia  to  her  wide- sj) reading" 
dominions. 

Catherine  II.  having  thus  succeeded  in  the  favourite  object  of 
her  policy,  died  in  1796;  and  her  son  Paul,  a  weak,  yet  tyran- 
nic prince,  ascended  the  throne.  He  joined  the  second  grand 
coalition  against  France,  and  the  Russian  troops  under  Suwarrow 
and  others  distinguished  themselves  in  Switzerland  and  Italy 
in  the  campaign  of  1799.  But  soon  after  this  Paul  abandone'd 
his  alHes,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  lirst  consul,  and  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Convention  of  the  North — a  union  of 
the  northern  power's  on  the  system  of  an  armed  neutrality 
against  the  maritime  supremacy' of  Great  Britain.  A  war  with 
England  seemed  inevitable,  when  Paul  was  murdered  in  his 
palace  by  a  band  of  conspirators  in  the  year  1801. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Alexander,  whose  first  step  was 
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to  effect  a  pacification  with  England,  and  disband  an  amj-  of 
45,000  Cossacks,  which  Paul  had  assembled  with  the  wild  design 
of  attacking  India.  The  Russian  relations  with  France,  how- 
ever, remained  peaceful  until  1805,  when  Alexander  refused  to 
acknowledge  Napoleon  Bonaparte  as  emperor,  and,  joining  with 
Austria  against  him,  was  defeated  at  the  famous  battle  of  Aus- 
terlitz.  In  1806,  the  renewed  alliance  of  Turkey  with  France 
was  made  the  excuse  for  occupjnng  Moldavia  and  Wallachia ; 
but  the  victories  of  the  French  led  to  the  celebrated  conference 
between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  and  the  peace  of  Tilsit  whicli 
followed.  It  is  scarcely  worth  Avhile  to  narrate  the  treaties  and 
alliances  made  and  broken  during'  the  few  following'  years.  In 
1812,  a  final  rupture  with  France  took  place,  and  an  alliance  with 
England  and  Sweden  was  fonned.  Napoleon  marched  an  army 
of  500,000  men  into  Russia ;  1)ut  the  disasters  of  the  French 
belong  more  to  their  history  than  to  this.  The  country  was 
everywhere  laid  waste,  and  the  conflagration  of  Moscow,  it 
is  said  by  the  orders  of  the  governor,  Rostopchin,  deprived 
the  invaders  of  food  and  shelter,  and  compelled  their  retreat 
in  a  winter  of  unexampled  severity  even  for  Russia.  Nine- 
tenths  of  this  vast  body  perished  amid  indescribable  sufferings. 
Such  are  the  horrors  of  war !  Napoleon  himself  escaped  only  bv 
flight. 

After  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons  to  the  crown  of  France 
in  1815,  Russia  became  the  head  of  the  "Holy  Alliance"  entered 
into  hj  Russia,  Austria,  Prussia,  and  France,  for  the  suppression 
of  revolutionary  principles  ;  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  reign. 
Alexander  occupied  himself  chiefly  with  the  internal  affairs  of 
his  vast  empire.  The  frontier  provinces  were  strengthened  by 
the  establishment  of  military  colonies  ;  and  the  emperor  inves- 
tigated in  person  the  affairs  of  the  interior  provinces.  It  was 
during  one  of  these  tours  of  inspection  that  Alexander  died  at  a 
place  called  Taganrog,  on  the  river  Don,  December  1825,  aged 
forty-eight.  He  left  no  children,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
brother  Nicholas,  the  present  emperor,  the  third  son  of  Paul ; 
Constantine,  the  second  brother,  having  previously  renounced 
the  succession.  This  arrangement  occasioned  several  insurrec- 
tions, which  were  ultimately  quelled,  but  not  without  consider- 
able severity  and  slaughter. 

With  fleets  upon  the  Baltic  and  the  Black  Seas,  and  with  a 
standing  army  of  nominally  nearly  a  million  of  men,  Russia 
presents  a  most  formidable  aspect.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
absolute  despotism  of  her  government  naturally  chills  the  ener- 
gies of  her  people,  and  weakens  their  resources.  With  so  large 
a  proportion  of  the  population  in  ignorance  and  serfdom,  and 
where  almost  everything  is  ordered  and  executed  by  government, 
and  little  or  nothing  left  to  individual  enterprise,  it  must  be  long- 
before  Russia  can  attain  the  rank  of  a  free  and  enlightened 
nation. 
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ENRY  MASERES  DE  LA 
TUDE  was  born  on  the 
25tli  March  1725,  at  a  cha- 
near  ]Montag-nac,  in  the 
south  of  France,  the  seat  of  his 
father,  the  Marquis  de  la  Tude, 
a  knight  of  the  military  order 
of  St  Louis,  and  lieutenant-co- 
lonel of  a  reg-iment  of  drag-oons. 
Y^'oung-  Henrv  was  educated  in 
a  manner  befitting'  his  rank, 
which,  according"  to  the  custom 
France  at  that  time,  made  it 
a  matter  of  course  that  he  should 
follow  his  father's  profession. 
His  taste  for  mathematics  led 
him  to  the  engineering-  branch 
of  military  science ;  and,  at  the 
1  age  of  twenty-two,  he  was  ad- 
mitted a  supernumerary  otiicer,  under  a  friend  of  his  father,  the 
commandant  of  Bergen-op-Zoom. 

L^nfortunately  for  so  ardent  and  restless  a  spii'it,  the  peace  of 
1748  came  to  prevent  his  being  actively  employed ;  and  he  was 
sent  in  consequence  to  Paris,  to  perfect  both  his  mathematical 
■and  general  education.  Had  his  laudable  ambition  confined  itself 
to  proficiency  in  these  studies,  when  opportunity  for  their  exercise 
should  arrive,  all  his  subsequent  misfortunes  might  have  been 
avoided;  nor  must  pity  of  the  sincerest  kind  for  their  un- 
paralleled depth  and  bitterness,  and  just  horror  at  the  cruelty  of 
the  authors  of  them,  blind  us  to  their  being,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  consequence  of  attempting  to  rise  in  the  Avorld  by  crooked 
and  unjustifiable  means. 

The  profligate  monarch  who  then  ruled  in  France,  Louis  XV., 
was  governed  by  a  woman  of  the  most  imperious  and  vindictive 
character — the  infamous  Marchioness  ds  Pompadour ;  who,  while 
she  did  not  hesitate  to  sacrifice,  for  the  slightest  offence,  or  most 
trifling  personal  reflection  on  herself,  the  chief  ministers  of  the 
king  and  first  personages  in  the  state,  thought  nothing  of  reck- 
lessly dooming  to  perpetual  imprisonment,  and  worse  than  death, 
whole  hosts  of  minor  offenders  against  her  pride  and  ill-acquired 
power.  It  was  on  this  woman's  suspicious  jealousy  that  La  Tude 
built  an  ambitious  speculation,  which,  cruelly  turning  against 
himself,  formed  the  misfortune  of  his  vrhole  life ;  though  its 
comparative  harmlessness,  and  the  boyish  simplicity  with  which 
it  was  planned  and  conducted,  would,  in  a  less  vindictive  quarter, 
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Lave  subjected  liim  to  no  worse  punishment  than  disappointment^ 
or  at  most  a  severe  reprimand. 

One  day,  in  the  month  of  April  1749,  when  seated  on  a  bench 
in  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries,  he  overheard  two  men  expressing 
in  the  most  unmeasured  terms  the  hatred  and  indignation  then 
so  general  against  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  the  project 
crossed  his  brain  which  he  so  fatally  for  himself  proceeded  to 
execute ;  namely,  to  gain,  by  the  denunciation  of  a  pretended 
plot  against  her  life,  her  all-powerful  protection.  He  accordingly 
put  his  scheme  in  execution.  Its  pretended  revelations  were  too 
shallow  to  escape  detection.  The  marchioness  at  once  detected 
the  trick  attempted  to  be  put  on  her,  and  revenged  the  affront  by 
causing  its  unsuspicious  author  to  be  taken  into  custody.  By 
one  of  those  lettres  de  cachet  (sealed  orders  from  the  crown) 
which  she  could  procure  at  pleasure.  La  Tude  was  arrested  on 
the  1st  of  May,  and  conducted  to  the  Bastile,  the  prison-fortress 
of  Paris ;  there,  without  form  of  trial,  or  means  of  communication 
with  the  world,  to  be  immured  for  years,  perhaps  for  life. 

Overwhelming  as  was  this  incarceration,  its  evils  were  so 
softened  to  him  by  the  kindness  of  the  lieutenant  of  police,  Mon- 
sieur Berryer,  who  granted  him  the  society  of  a  fellow-prisoner, 
and  by  the  hopes,  so  natural  to  youth,  of  speedy  emancipation, 
that  he  seems  to  have  suffered  far  more  acutely  on  his  transfer, 
at  the  end  of  four  months,  to  the  prison  of  Vincennes — not 
only  from  the  inference  the  removal  g-ave  rise  to,  of  protracted 
captivity,  but  from  its  coming  upon  him  in  the  deceptive  guise 
of  liberation. 

In  the  month  of  September  1749,  three  turnkeys  came  into  the 
prison,  and  one  of  them  addressing  La  Tude,  told  him  the  order 
for  his  release  had  arrived ;  and,  to  do  him  justice,  one  of  his 
first  thoughts  on  obtaining  his  liberty  was  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  procure  the  same  boon  for  his  companion  in  misfortune.  His 
feelings  on  finding  he  had  but  exchanged  one  dungeon  for  an- 
other must  be  given  in  his  own  words,  translated  and  abridged 
from  the  original  narrative. 

VINCENNES, 

Hardly  had  I  crossed  the  threshold  of  my  prison,  than  I  was 
told  I  was  to  be  transferred  to  Vincennes.  The  despair  and  horror 
with  which  this  intelligence  overwhelmed  me,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  describe. 

I  soon  fell  sick  in  my  new  prison ;  but  it  was  yet  well  ^?n\h 
me,  for  the  good  M.  Berryer  came  again  to  my  relief.  All  he 
could  do  for  me,  he  did.  He  gave  me  the  most  cheerful  apart- 
ment in  the  fortress,  from  which  I  enjoyed  a  magnificent  view; 
but  what  power  had  even  this  solace  over  one  to  whom  the  idea 
of  perpetual  imprisonment  would  have  embittered  the  sweetest 
gratifications  ?  My  courage  was  only  kept  up  by  the  hope  of 
one  day  achieving  my  liberty ;  and  being  convinced  I  must  be 
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indebted  for  it  to  my  own  exertions,  I  thouglit  of  nothing"  else 
than  how  to  bring-  it  about. 

I  saw  every  day  an  old  ecclesiastic — confined,  I  was  told,  on 
a  charge  of  heresy — walking  in  the  garden  belonging  to  the 
chateau.  A  brother  clergyman  from  without,  named  the  Abbe 
de  St  Sauveur,  had  permission,  of  which  he  often  availed  himself, 
to  come  and  talk  with  him  in  the  garden.  Besides  this,  the  cap- 
tive priest  gave  lessons  to  the  turnkey's  children,  so  that  they 
and  his  clerical  visitor  came  and  went  without  exciting  much 
attention.  The  hour  of  these  walks  was  pretty  nearly  the  same 
as  that  in  which,  by  M.  Berryer's  order,  I  Avas  taken  and  left 
some  time,  for  the  good  of  my  health,  in  a  garden  adjoining  the 
other. 

Two  turnkeys  generally  came  to  take  me  out ;  but  sometimes 
the  elder  of  them  would  wait  for  me  in  the  garden,  while  the 
younger  came  alone  to  open  my  door.  I  accustomed  him  for 
some  days  to  see  me  get  quickly  before  him  down  the  stairs,  and 
join  his  comrade,  with  whom  he  always  duly  found  me  when 
he  reached  the  garden. 

One  day,  when  I  had  resolved,  at  whatever  risk,  to  escape,  he 
had  hardly  opened  my  door,  ere  I  rushed  out,  and  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  staircase  before  he  had  so  much  as  thought  of  fol- 
lowing me.  There  was  a  door  there,  which  I  bolted,  to  cut  off 
all  communication  between  him  and  his  brother  turnkey,  and 
give  me  time  to  execute  my  project.  I  had  four  sentries  to  de- 
ceive ;  the  first  of  them  at  an  outer  door  leading  from  the  tower, 
which  was  kept  of  course  constantly  shut,  so  that  I  had  nothing 
for  it  but  to  knock.  The  sentry  opened,  and  I  eagerly  inquired 
after  the  Abbe  de  St  Sauveur.  "  Our  priest  has  been  waiting  for 
him,"  said  I,  "  these  two  hours  in  the  garden,  and  I  am  running 
after  him  in  vain  everywhere;  if  I  catch  him,  I'll  make  him 
pay  for  my  chase ! " 

Thus  saying,  I  kept  moving  rapidly  on,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  archway,  under  the  clock,  I  found  a  second  sentry.  I 
asked  him  as  quietly  as  I  could,  "  If  it  were  long  since  M.  de  St 
Sauveur  had  left?"  to  which  he  replied  that  he  knew  nothing* 
about  him,  and  let  me  pass  on.  I  put  the  same  question  to  the 
third  sentinel  on  the  farther  side  of  the  drawbridge,  and  obtained 
the  same  reply.  "  Oh,  I  cannot  fail  soon  to  find  him,"  exclaimed 
I,  transported  with  joy.  I  ran,  I  skipped  like  a  child  towards 
the  fourth  sentry,  who,  far  from  so  much  as  suspecting  that  he 
saw  before  him  a  prisoner,  seemed  to  trouble  his  head  as  little 
as  the  others  why  I  was  so  eagerly  in  chase  of  the  good  abbe. 
I  crossed  the  threshold  of  the  gate !  I  flew !  I  was  soon  out 
of  si^ht,  and  free !  What  a  sensation  of  pleasure !  Every  time 
this  incident  is  recalled  to  my  memory  I  feel  my  gratitude  as 
lively,  and  experience  afresh  the  intoxication  of  that  blessed 
moment. 

It  was  on  the  25th  of  June  1750,  after  nine  months'  deten- 
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tion  at  Vincennes,  that  I  had  the  inconceivable  luck  to  escape 
from  it.  I  pursued  my  flight  through  the  fields  and  vineyards, 
keeping-  at  the  greatest  possible  distance  from  the  high  road.  I 
reached  Paris  at  last,  and  shut  myself  up  in  a  lodging,  to  enjoy 
the  bliss  of  being  at  liberty  after  fourteen  months'  captivity. 

This  first  burst  of  joy,  however,  was  of  short  duration. 
Something  must  be  done.  That  I  should  be  strictly  sought  after, 
there  could  not  be  a  doubt ;  and  were  I  to  be  retaken,  it  was 
equally  certain  that  a  fresh  punishment  would  await  me  for  my 
escape.  If  I  ventured  to  show  myself,  I  was  lost.  Flight  was 
equally  fraught  with  danger ;  besides,  my  station  and  habits  gave 
me  a  hankering  to  Paris.  So  my  only  alternative  seemed  to  be 
to  remain  concealed,  self-doomed  to  a  captivity  scarce  less  cruel 
than  that  I  had  left  behind. 

My  head,  it  will  be  seen,  had  hitherto  proved  but  a  sorry 
counsellor.  I  now  consulted  my  heart,  and  with  little  better 
success.  I  judged  of  Madame  de  Pompadour  by  myself,  and 
idly  fancied  I  might  pique  her  into  generosity  by  avowing  the 
place  of  my  retreat,  and  throwing  myself  on  her  clemency  for 
pardon  of  the  past.  I  little  knew  the  person  with  whom  I  had 
to  deal.  But  mad  as  was  the  project,  I  was  unfortunate  in  its 
mode  and  execution. 

I  drew  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  which,  however  respect- 
fully worded  towards  the  favourite,  and  however  calculated,  by 
its  humble  and  penitent  tone,  to  excite  the  compassion  of  both,  I 
might  have  been  sure,  had  my  knowledge  of  life  been  greater, 
would  doubly  offend  the  lady,  for  its  not  being  addressed  directly 
to  herself,  and  exposing  her  in  the  eyes  of  the  monarch ;  while 
he  again,  accustomed  to  yield  to  her  every  suggestion,  was  sure 
to  do  so  on  an  occasion  when  her  private  feelings  w^ere  so  deeply 
engaged.  But  I  was  young,  and  knew  little  of  the  hearts  of 
men,  far  less  of  tyrants  ;  and  dearly  did  I  pay  for  my  fatal  inex- 
perience. 

THE  BASTILE. 

I  had  told  my  enemies  where  to  find  me,  and  it  was  not  long 
ere  they  had  me  back  in  the  Bastile ;  though  at  first  they  pre- 
tended it  was  only  to  get  from  me  the  way  in  which  I  had 
escaped  from  Vincennes,  to  obviate  the  possibility  of  its  hap- 
pening again.  If  there  had  been  any  one  to  blame  in  the 
transaction,  they  should  never  have  extorted  the  confession ; 
but  as  I  had  been  the  sole  agent  in  my  deliverance,  I  honestly 
told  them  how  I  had  brought  it  about.  I  was  still  simple 
enough  to  expect  my  freedom  as  the  promised  reward  of  ray 
frankness.  I  did  not  then  know  that  similar  promises  were  the 
official  jargon  of  all  state  prisons;  designed  only  to  enhance,  by 
the  hopes  to  which  they  gave  birth,  the  bitterness  of  fresh  in- 
carceration. 

I  was  now,  for  the  first  time,  in  a  literal  dungeon,  whose 
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horrors,  ho-wever,  were  as  yet  mitig-ated  by  the  compassion  of  the 
good  M.  Berryer,  who,  thoug-h  he  could  not  remove  me  from 
it,  allowed  me  my  former  diet ;  and,  as  a  small  loophole  afforded 
me  the  lig'ht  of  day,  authorised  my  being-  supplied,  should  I 
wish  it,  with  pen,  ink,  and  paper. 

These  formed  for  a  long"  time  a  solace  to  my  woes.  But  at 
the  end  of  six  months  they  became  insupportable  ;  and  the 
horrors  of  suspense,  and  my  despair  of  release,  so  acted  on  my 
naturally  fiery  temperament,  that  I  had  the  madness  to  inscribe 
on  the  marg-in  of  a  book,  which  had  been  lent  me,  some  satirical 
lines  on  the  authoress  of  my  misery.  The  book,  strictly  examined, 
like  everything  else  within  the  walls,  was  carried  to  the  governor ; 
and  he  was  not  one  to  forego  the  opportunity  of  ingratiating  him- 
self by  showing  it  to  Madame  de  Pompadour.  Her  rage,  amount- 
ing to  frenzy  at  this  fresh  outrage,  may  easily  be  imagined.  It 
knew  no  bounds ;  and  if  it  could  hardly  add  to  the  wretchedness 
of  my  situation,  it  at  least  insured  its  permanence. 

I  remained  eighteen  months  in  my  dungeon  ere  M.  Ber- 
ryer even  dared  to  take  upon  him  to  transfer  me  to  an  upper 
chamber;  in  addition  to  which  kindness,  he  granted  me — the 
expense  being  willingly  defrayed  b}^  my  sorrowing  father — the 
inestimable  luxury  of  a  domestic.  But  even  this  solace  of  human 
speech  and  human  sympathy — for  the  lad  shared  as  well  as 
soothed  my  sorrows — was  destined  to  become  a  source  of  bitter 
anguish  to  me.  The  poor  fellow,  at  the  end  of  three  months,  sunk 
under  the  evils  of  confinement.  He  wept,  pined,  and  fell  sick  ; 
and  though  it  needed  but  a  breath  of  free  air,  and  a  taste  of 
freedom,  to  revive  and  save  him,  yet  the  cruel  prison  rules 
having  doomed  to  the  same  captivity  any  servant  attaching 
himself  to  a  prisoner,  it  was  in  vain  we  both  pleaded,  and  I  im- 
plored in  his  behalf.  _  His  murderers  chose  to  add  to  my  tor- 
ments the  spectacle  of  this  poor  faithful  creature  expiring  for 
me,  and  beside  me ;  nor  was  he  removed  from  my  chamber  till 
in  the  act  of  breathing*  his  last  sigh  ! 

I  nearly  sunk  imder  the  blow ;  and  M.  Berryer,  to  divert  my 
gloomy  thoughts,  once  more  allotted  me  a  companion  in  a  man 
of  about  my  own  age,  full  of  activity,  talent,  and  spirit :  guilty 
of  the  same  crime,  and  the  victim  of  the  same  persecution.  He 
too  had  written  to  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  his  aim  had 
been  still  vainer  than  mine ;  namely,  to  point  out  to  that  worth- 
less favourite  a  line  of  conduct  by  which  she  might  disarm  pubHc 
censure,  nay,  even,  by  conducting  the  king  aright,  gain  some- 
thing like  popularity.  Three  years  had  young  D'Alegre — a 
native  like  myself  of  the  south  of  France— deplored  in  the  Bastile 
the  consequences  of  his  rash  advice. 

One  day  our  mutual  friend  Berryer,  who  regarded  D'Ale'o-re 
with  affectionate  interest,  in  reply  to  the  intreaties  with  which 
we  jointly  assailed  him  to  procure  our  liberation,  let  the  dreadful 
truth  escape,  that  our  exasperated  persecutress  had  vowed  against 
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US  undying'  revenge,  and  that  nothing  short  of  her  death  or  dis- 
grace could  possibly  break  our  fetters. 

For  two  young  men  thus  circumstanced  there  seemed  to  re- 
main but  two  alternatives — to  die,  or  save  themselves.  To  any 
one,  again,  who  has  the  slightest  idea  of  the  situation  of  the 
Bastile — its  enclosures,  its  lofty  towers,  and  the  incredible  precau- 
tions with  which  despotism  had  surrounded  it — the  bare  thought 
of  escape  from  it  could  only  appear  the  result  of  insanity.  I  was 
nevertheless  quite  sane  when  it  first  occurred  to  me ;  and  it  may 
perhaps  be  allowed  that  it  required  no  common  soul,  and  a  pretty 
strong  head,  to  conceive,  mature,  and  execute  such  a  design. 

It  was  out  of  the  question  to  dream  for  a  moment  of  escaping 
across  the  threshold  of  the  Bastile :  the  air  was  consequently 
our  sole  resource.  We  had  in  our  room  a  chimney,  which  rose 
to  the  height  of  the  topmost  tower  in  the  building ;  but,  like  all 
others  in  the  prison,  it  was  full  of  tiers  of  bars  and  gratings, 
which  in  some  places  hardly  left  room  even  for  the  passage  of 
the  smoke.  Granting  we  could  reach  its  summit,  there  would 
remain  beneath  us  a  couple  of  hundred  feet  of  sheer  descent,  with 
a  deep  fosse  at  the  bottom  of  it,  from  which  rose  an  excessively 
high  wall  it  would  be  indispensable  to  our  safety  to  scale.  Now, 
we  were  alone,  without  tools,  without  materials,  watched  every 
hour  of  the  day  and  night  by  spies,  and  surrounded  by  sentries, 
with  whom  the  fortress  seemed  actually  encompassed. 

All  these  difficulties  and  dangers,  while  they  appalled  and 
discouraged  my  comrade,  had  an  opposite  effect  upon  me.  But 
his  apathy  threw  on  me  alone  the  burden  of  devising  the  scheme, 
forestalling  its  thousand  frightful  obstacles,  and  finding  means  to 
overcome  them.  There  was  first  the  chimney  to  climb,  in  spite 
of  its  many  bars  and  gratings.  Then  to  drop  from  the  tower  to 
the  ditch  required  a  rope-ladder  at  least  two  hundred  feet  long, 
and  a  second  one  of  wood  was  necessary  to  scale  the  wall ;  and 
granting  that  I  could  procure  materials,  I  had  to  conceal  these 
bulky  i-equisites  from  every  eye,  to  work  without  noise,  and 
to  deceive,  for  months  together,  the  most  incessant  vigilance. 
"What  do  I  say  1 — to  foresee  and  meet  a  host  of  obstacles  and  im- 
pediments springing  up  afresh  from  day  to  day  to  the  execution  of 
the  boldest  plan  perhaps  which  imagination  could  conceive,  or  hu- 
man industry  achieve.     This,  reader,  was  what  I  accomplished  ! 

The  first  object  of  solicitude  was  to  find  a  hiding-place  for 
our  tools  and  materials,  supposing  we  had  the  ingenuity  to 
procure  any.  By  dint  of  reflection  I  hit  on  a  lucky  thought. 
Having  inhabited,  at  different  times,  various  rooms  in  the  Bastile, 
I  generally  heard  equally  well  any  noises  made  by  those  beneath 
me  and  those  overhead.  Now,  though  aware  irom  other  cir- 
cumstances that,  in  my  present  domicile,  there  was  some  one  in 
the  room  below  mine,  1  could  never  hear  him  move ;  and  on  cal- 
culation, it  occurred  to  me  that  there  must  probably  be  a  double 
flooring,  with  some  interval  between. 
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The  plan  I  fell  on  to  ascertain  this  was  as  follows.  The  permis- 
sion to  attend  mass,  in  a  chapel  containing-  four  little  closets,  where 
the  prisoners  could  neither  see  nor  be  seen  by  the  priest,  was  a 
rare  privilege  in  the  Bastile,  and  had  been  g-ranted  by  M.  Ber- 
lyer  to  D'Aleg-re,  myself,  and  the  inhabitant  of  the  room  below 
ours.  In  returning  from  the  chapel,  I  instructed  D'Alegre  to  draw 
out  with  his  handkerchief,  and  suffer  to  roll  down  the  steps,  some 
little  article  from  his  pocket ;  and  while  he  sent  the  turnkey  to 
recover  it,  I  should  have  a  moment's  opportunity  for  a  hasty 
glance  into  the  room  No.  3.  It  sufficed  to  show  me  that  its 
height  did  not  exceed  ten  feet ;  and  on  reckoning  up  thirty-two 
steps,  each  about  half  a  foot  high,  from  its  threshold  to  ours, 
I  became  convinced  that  there  must  be,  between  our  floor  and  its 
ceiling,  a  vacant  space  of  about  five  feet  in  depth.  No  sooner 
were  our  bolts  drawn  on  us,  than  I  took  D'Alegre  round  the  neck, 
and  embraced  him  in  all  the  intoxication  of  hope  and  confidence. 
"  Courage  and  patience,  my  friend,"  I  exclaimed,  "  and  we  are 
saved  ;  for  we  can  now  conceal  our  materials  ! " 

"  What !  dreaming  still?"  replied  he  sadly.  "You  talk  of  ma- 
terials ;  where  on  earth  are  they  to  be  found  ?" 

"  Why,  as  for  ropes,  that  trunk  of  mine  contains  more  than  a 
thousand  feet  of  them ! "  answered  I,  full  of  my  own  ideas,  and 
talking  like  one  inspired.  "  Don't  you  know  it  is  stuffed  full  of 
linen — thirteen  dozen  and  a  half  of  shirts,  a  quantity  of  towels, 
stockings,  nightcaps,  and  other  things?*  We  have  only  to 
imravel  them  to  have  lots  of  rope  ! " 

D'Alegre,  roused  as  with  a  thunder-clap,  shook  off  his  lethargy, 
and  entered  into  all  my  plans  and  ideas.  But  he  was  far  from 
keeping  pace  with  them,  and  inquired  how  we  could  create  all 
that  we  so  much  required  ? 

"  My  friend,"  said  I,  "  it  is  the  office  of  genius  to  create,  and 
we  have  in  despair  a  powerful  auxiliary.  Once  more,  I  tell  you 
we  are  saved  ! " 

^Ye  had  a  camp  table,  supported  on  two  iron  clamps,  which 
we  sharpened  to  an  edge  on  the  stones  of  the  hearth.  Out  of  the 
steel  of  a  tinder-box  we  fashioned,  in  a  couple  of  hours,  a  very 
tolerable  knife,  with  which  we  made  handles  to  our  clamps,  the 
chief  use  of  which  would  be  to  extract  the  iron  bars  from  the 
chimney.  At  eight,  when  the  last  inspection  for  the  day  was 
over,  we  raised  by  their  means  a  square  of  the  tiled  floor,  and 
dug  away  so  manfully  at  the  support  on  which  it  rested,  that  in 
six  hours  we  had  ascertained  the  truth  of  my  conjecture,  and 
found  a  hollow  of  about  four  feet  between  the  two  storeys.  We 
then  replaced  the  square,  which  had  no  appearance  of  ever  having 
been  moved. 

We  now  set  to  work  to  unrip  the  sewing  of  two  shii'ts,  which 

*  The  French  have  great  quantities  of  linen ;  possibly  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  frequent  washing. — Ed. 
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we  imravelled,  thread  by  thread,  tying  them  one  by  one  as  ^ve 
proceeded,  and  -windmg"  them,  first  on  so  many  little  balls,  and 
afterwards  on  two  larg'e  ones.  Each  of  these  had  fifty  strands, 
sixty  feet  long  ;  which,  when  twisted,  gave  us  a  rope  of  about 
fifty-five  feet,  with  which  we  made  a  twenty -feet  ladder,  in- 
tended to  enable  us  to  climb  up  to  tear  down  the  gratings  of  the 
chimney. 

This  proved  the  most  troublesome  and  painful  job  of  all,  and 
cost  us  six  months  of  a  labour  at  which  I  still  shudder.  The 
bars  were  fixed  in  an  extremely  hard  cement,  which  we  had  no 
way  of  softening  but  by  squirting  water  from  our  mouths  into 
the  holes  Ave  had  previously  bored ;  and  well  were  we  pleased 
when,  in  a  night,  we  had  got  through  an  eighth  of  an  inch  of 
this  cement.  We  could  only  work  at  it  in  the  most  constrained 
positions  imaginable,  which  we  never  could  endure  above  an 
hour ;  and  we  never  came  down  from  it  but  with  bloody  hands. 
Then,  as  soon  as  we  had  got  out  one  iron  bar,  it  had  to  be  care- 
fully replaced  in  its  socket,  so  that,  in  the  inspection  to  which 
we  were  every  moment  liable,  nothing  might  betray  us. 

At  the  end  of  six  months  of  this  cruel  operation,  we  set  about 
the  wooden  ladder,  which  we  should  need  to  get  up  from  the  ditch 
to  the  parapet,  and  from  the  parapet  into  the  governor's  garden, 
and  which  required  to  be  from  twenty  to  tAventy-five  feet  long. 
We  devoted  to  it  the  wood  allov/ed  for  our  fire,  Avhich  Avas  in 
billets  of  from  eighteen  to  twenty  inches.  But  there  were  parts 
of  this  job  for  Avhich  a  saAV  Avas  indispensable,  and  I  manufac- 
tured one  out  of  an  iron  candlestick  Avith  the  remainder  of  the 
steel  out  of  Avhich  I  had  obtained  my  knife.  With  these  tools 
we  pared  doAvn  our  billets  to  the  requisite  thickness,  made  mor- 
tises and  tenons  to  fasten  our  steps,  twenty  in  number,  into  the 
single  rail  of  our  ladder,  Avhich  was  itself  three  inches  thick,  so 
that  each  step  projected  six  inches  on  either  side  of  it.  Every 
separate  part  of  the  ladder  had  a  twine  to  fasten  it  into  its  place, 
so  that  we  could  easily  put  it  together  during  the  night ;  and  as 
fast  as  Ave  completed  one  portion,  Ave  secreted  it  carefully  between 
the  floors. 

There  Avas  one  danger  ahvays  to  be  guarded  against.  Inde- 
pendent of  the  visits  at  all  hours  to  Avhich,  during  the  day,  Ave 
were  subject,  the  turnkeys,  all  privileged  spies,  made  a  point  of 
listening  to  the  prisoners'  discourse,  every  word  of  which  was 
reported,  as  I  had  myself  cruelly  experienced.  Noav,  in  addition 
to  working  only  at  night,  and  carefully  avoiding  to  leave  any 
trace  of  our  labours — Avhere  a  fragment  of  lime  or  grain  of  saAV- 
dust  Avould  have  sufficed  to  ruin  us — it  Avas  necessary  to  deceive 
the  ears  of  our  spies  also.  We  could  not  avoid  talking  between 
ourselves  of  what  engrossed  our  minds,  so  Ave  invented  a  dic- 
tionary, the  strange  outlandish  Avords  of  Avhich  were  sure  to 
puzzle  our  watchful  guardians,  and  put  them  on  a  wrong  scent. 

The  saw  we  dubbed  "  Favorus,"  the  plane  "  Anubis/"'  the  knife: 
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"  Tubal  Cain  ;"  our  secret  repository  -we  named  "  Poly]-»hemus," 
from  the  care  of  that  famous  Cyclops ;  and  the  ladder  "  Jacob," 
in  allusion  to  that  of  the  patriarch  in  Holy  Writ ;  our  chief  use 
of  which  jargon  was,  that  if  a  visitor  came  upon  us  suddenly, 
and  one  of  us  perceived  any  article  to  be  lying  about,  he  had  only 
to  say  '■'  Jacob,"'  "  Anubis,'"'  or  "  Favorus,"  as  the  case  mig-ht  be, 
and  the  other  would  throw  his  handkerchief  over  or  otherwise 
secrete  it.  By  means  of  this  unfaltering'  vigilance  we  were  for- 
tunately enabled  to  outwit  all  our  Arguses. 

These  preliminary  operations  over,  we  occupied  ourselves  with 
the  great  ladder,  which  required  to  be  at  least  180  feet  long. 
For  this  purpose  we  unravelled  everything  we  could  possibly 
spare — shirts,  towels,  stockings,  drawers,  and  handkerchiefs,  all 
that  could  furnish  us  with  either  thread  or  silk.  Every  ball  we 
wound  we  consigned  to  Polyphemus  ;  and  when  at  length  we 
had  enough,  we  devoted  a  night  to  plaiting*  our  rope ;  and  I 
would  defy  the  ablest  ropemaker  to  twist  a  better. 

Round  the  t^p  of  our  tower  there  was  a  coping,  which  pro- 
jected three  or  four  feet,  and  which  would  necessarily  cause  our 
ladder  to  float  and  sway  hither  and  thither  during  the  descent 
in  a  manner  sufficient  to  turn  the  steadiest  head  in  the  world. 
To  obviate  this,  and  save  ourselves  from  being  dashed  to  pieces, 
we  made  another  rope  360  feet  long,  to  run  in  a  sort  of  pulley, 
and  steady  the  lirst ;  also  several  others  of  various  lengths,  to 
secure  our  ladder  to  a  cannon,  or  for  unforeseen  emergencies. 

We  next  made  208  cross-bars  for  our  two  ladders ;  and  to  guard 
against  the  noise  these  wooden  steps  might  make  in  rubbing 
against  the  wall,  we  muffled  them  all  in  cases,  made  out  of  the 
linings  of  our  dressing-gowns  and  vests. 

Eighteen  months  of  incessant  labour  were  spent  in  these  pre- 
parations ;  but  this  was  not  all.  We  had,  it  is  true,  provided 
means  for  gaining  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  letting  ourselves 
down  into  the  fosse,  but  for  ascending  from  it  there  were  two 
ways.  One,  before  mentioned,  was  to  get  up  on  the  parapet,  and 
from  it  to  the  governor's  garden,  and  thence  down  into  the  tower 
ditch  at  the  Porte  St  Antoine ;  but  then  the  parapet,  which  we 
must  cross,  was  literally  bristled  with  sentries.  True,  we  might 
select  a  dark  rainy  night,  when  they  kept  within  their  boxes, 
and  so  possibly  escape  them.  But  it  might  suddenly  clear  up 
after  we  had  embarked  in  our  enterprise,  and  bring  "them  out  ; 
besides  the  hazard  of  encountering  the  inspecting  officers  of  the 
night,  eternally  going  their  rounds,  and  from  whose  lanterns  it 
was  impossible  to  conceal  ourselves. 

The  other  alternative  increased  our  difficulties,  but  involved 
less  of  peril.  It  was  to  bore  a  passage  through  the  wall  separat- 
ing the  ditch  of  the  fortress  from  that  of  the  Porte  St  Antoine, 
the  mortar  of  which,  it  occurred  to  me,  might  be  softened,  and  in 
some  degree  decomposed,  by  its  exposure  to  the  frequent  over- 
flowings of  the  Seine.     To  pierce  it  required  a  gimlet,  to  enable 
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US  to  insert  the  points  of  two  of  our  chimney  bars,  which  we  de- 
termined to  carry  with  us.  We  made  one  out  of  an  iron  bolt  of 
one  of  our  beds,  to  which  we  attached  a  handle,  in  the  shape  of  a 
cross. 

The  reader  who  has  followed  us  thus  far  in  our  operations^ 
and  no  doubt  entered,  in  so  doing-,  in  some  measure  into  our 
feeling's,  shares  doubtless  in  our  anxiety  for  their  result.  We 
fixed  on  the  25th  of  February  1756  for  our  flight,  when  the 
river  being  swelled,  there  would  be  four  feet  of  water  in  the  two 
ditches  ;  on  which  account  I  filled  a  leathern  portmanteau  with  a 
complete  change  of  clothes  for  each,  should  we  have  the  good 
fortune  to  escape. 

No  sooner  had  our  dinner  been  taken  away,  than  we  put 
together  our  principal  ladder,  hiding  it  under  our  bed,  in  hopes 
that  it  might  lie  safe  there  during  any  further  visits  for  the  day. 
We  then  put  up  our  wooden  ladder  in  three  pieces,  and  slipped 
our  iron  bars  for  boring  the  wall  into  their  sheaths,  to  guard 
against  noise.  Furnishing  ourselves  with  a  bottle  of  eau  de  vie,  to 
revive  and  strengthen  us  during  our  nine  hours'  labour  up  to  the 
neck  in  water,  we  awaited  the  arrival  and  removal  of  our  supper, 
and  locking  up  for  the  night. 

I  was  the  first  to  mount  the  chimney,  and  soon  forgot  a  rheu- 
matic pain  I  laboured  under  in  one  arm,  from  the  acute  agony 
I  experienced  in  both,  from  having  neglected  the  precautions 
adopted  by  chimney-sweepers,  of  guarding  their  elbows  and  knees 
with  shields  of  leather.  Suffocated  with  dust  and  soot,  and  run- 
ning down  with  blood  both  from  arms  and  legs,  I  reached  the 
top  of  the  chimney  ;  and  letting  down  a  ball  of  twine,  D'Alegre 
fastened  to  it  the  rope  attached  to  the  portmanteau,  which  I 
launched  to  take  its  fate  on  the  platform  below.  I  drew  up  by 
the  same  means  the  wooden  ladder,  iron  bars,  and  all  our  other 
treasures,  concluding  with  the  rope-ladder,  which  I  so  managed 
to  secure  to  the  chimney-top,  as  to  assist  my  companion,  and  save 
him  the  pain  I  had  endured  in  the  ascent.  This  done,  I  got 
down  from  my  uneasy  position  on  the  chimne}^,  and  we  both 
stood  on  the  platform  of  the  Bastile  ! 

Landed  there,  we  made  our  various  arrangements,  and  began 
by  rolling  our  rope-ladder  into  a  coil,  which  formed  a  mass  of 
four  feet  diameter  by  one  in  thickness.  We  rolled  it  on  to  the 
tower  called  the  Tour  du  Tresor,  which  appeared  to  us  most 
favourable  for  our  descent.  We  secured  one  of  the  ends  of  the 
ladder  to  a  piece  of  ordnance,  and  then  fastening  our  pulley, 
passed  through  it  the  three-hundred-and-sixty-feet-long  rope, 
which  I  lashed  round  my  body,  and  which  D'Alegre  pa^^ed  out 
gently  as  I  descended.  In  spite  of  this  precaution,  I  fluttered  in 
the  air  at  every  motion  I  made  —  a  sensation  which  may  be 
judged  of  by  the  shudder  its  very  idea  inspires.  I  arrived,  not- 
withstanding, without  accident  in  the  fosse. 

The  first  thing  D'Alegre  did  was  to  hand  me  down  the  port- 
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manteau  and  other  things  ;  and  having  fortunately  found  a  little 
mound  high  and  dry  above  the  water,  I  deposited  them  there. 
Once  more  it  was  in  my  power  to  aid  my  companion,  by  holding 
on  fast  to  the  rope,  and  so  steadying  his  descent;  which  was 
safely  accomplished.  And  now  we  could  not  help  both  feeling 
regret  at  the  impossibility  of  carrying  with  us  our  ladder,  and 
the  other  fruits  of  our  ing'enuity  and  skill,  as  rare  and  precious 
monuments  of  human  industry  when  animated  by  the  love  of 
freedom. 

It  did  not  rain,  and  we  heard  a  sentry  on  his  walk  within  a 
few  paces  of  us ;  it  was  therefore  out  of  the  question  to  mount 
the  parapet,  and  escape  through  the  governor's  garden.  We 
therefore  fell  back  on  our  other  plan,  and  making  straight  for 
the  wall  between  the  two  fosses,  set  to  work  without  delay.  Just 
here,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  the  ditch  was  small  and  narrow, 
and  consequently  the  water  in  it  deeper.  Elsewhere  we  should 
only  have  been  up  to  the  middle,  here  we  had  it  shoulder-high. 
There  had  been  a  frost  a  day  or  two  before,  so  that  the  water  was 
still  full  of  icicles  ;  and  yet  we  had  to  stay  in  it  for  nine  hours, 
exhausted  by  excessive  toil,  and  our  limbs  stiffened  with  cold. 

We  had  hardly  commenced  working,  when  I  saw  coming,  about 
twelve  feet  over  our  heads,  a  patrol,  whose  light  fell  directly 
on  the  spot  where  we  were,  so  that  we  had  no  other  resource, 
either  at  that  time  or  many  others  during  the  night,  but  to  dive 
overhead  till  the  danger  was  past. 

At  length,  after  nine  hours'  labour,  and  alarms  more  painful 
still,  we  managed,  by  tearing  asunder  the  stones  with  incredible 
difficulty,  to  make,  in  a  four  feet  and  a  half  wall,  an  opening  suffi- 
ciently wide  to  drag  ourselves  through.  We  were  beginning  to  give 
way  to  our  joy  when  Ave  were  beset  hy  a  peril  we  had  never  fore- 
seen, and  which  very  nearly  proved  fatal.  In  crossing  the  fosse 
St  Antoine,  to  gain  the  open  road,  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  we 
stumbled  on  the  aqueduct  in  the  middle  of  it,  having  ten  feet 
water  at  least  above  our  heads,  and  two  feet  of  mud,  which  pre- 
vented our  moving  to  clear  it ;  for  it  was  only  six  feet  broad. 
D'Ale'gre  came  tumbling  on  me,  and  all  but  threw  me  down.  If 
he  had,  we  should  have  been  both  lost,  and  perished  in  this 
slough.  But  on  feeling  him  take  hold,  I  obliged  him  to  let  go 
by  a  violent  blow  with  my  fist ;  and,  by  a  desperate  effort,  I 
Avrenched  myself  out  of  the  mud,  and  seizing  my  companion  by 
the  hair,  succeeded  in  extricating  him  also.  "We  soon  cleared  the 
ditch,  and  as  five  o'clock  struck,  were  on  the  high  road. 

Moved  by  a  simultaneous  impulse,  we  first  threw  ourselves 
into  each  other's  arms  in  a  long  and  close  embrace ;  then  both 
knelt  down  to  pour  out  to  God,  who  had  carried  us  through  so 
many  perils,  our  lively  gratitude.  Such  moments  may  be"  con- 
ceived— to  describe  them  is  impossible. 

This  duty  fulfilled,  we  bethought  ourselves  of  the  dry  clothes 
I  had  so  fortunately  brought;  and  now  much  more  sensible  than 
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when  working-  under  Avater  of  the  benumbing-  influence  of  tlie 
cold,  neither  of  us  could  have  dressed  or  undressed  without  help 
from  the  other.  We  then  got  into  a  coach,  and  drove  to  :i 
M.  Silhouette's,  chancellor  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  an  intimate 
friend,  who  I  knew  would  take  us  in;  but  he  being  unfortunately 
at  Versailles,  we  took  refuge  with  another  acquaintance  of  mine, 
a  merchant  tailor  named  Rouit,  with  whom  we  remained  con- 
cealed for  upwards  of  a  m-onth. 

ESCAPE  TO  HOLLAND. 

[La  Tude  and  his  companion  D'Ale'gre  were  now  at  large;  but 
in  France,  covered  with  spies  and  police,  and  under  a  rigorous 
system  of  passports,  there  was  little  chance  of  eluding  the  grasp 
of  the  merciless  Pompadour.  By  adopting  disguises,  travelling' 
separately,  and  with  some  assistance  from  friends,  they  reached 
Brussels ;  but  there  D'Alegre  was  discovered,  and  taken.  La  Tude 
was  a  degree  more  fortunate :  he  got  as  far  as  Amsterdam  in 
Holland  without  molestation  ;  but  conscious  that  he  was  not  safe 
even  in  this  foreign  country,  he  was  about  to  sail  for  Surinam, 
when  he  was  arrested  by  order  of  the  French  ambassador,  and, 
to  its  great  disgrace,  with  the  connivance  of  the  Dutch  govern- 
ment. On  the  9th  of  June  the  unfortunate  refugee  was  ignomi- 
niously  sent  off  to  France  by  way  of  Rotterdam  and  Antwerp ; 
and  finally,  after  enduring  incalculable  distress  of  body  and  mind, 
he  arrived  at  his  old  quarters  in  the  Bastile.  Here  we  continue 
the  dismal  narrative  of  irresponsible  tyranny  on  the  one  hand, 
and  powerless  suffering  on  the  other.] 

AGAIX  IN  THE  BASTILE.    ^ 

Stripped,  as  at  first,  of  my  garments,  and  covered  instead 
with  rotten  rags,  I  was  heavily  ironed,  and  cast  into  a  dungeon 
with  a  handful  of  straw.  I  forbear  to  harrow  up,  more  than  ne- 
cessary, the  feelings  of  my  readfers.  Suffice  it,  that  I  remained 
in  this  state  for  forty  consecutive  months,  a  prey  to  the  horrors 
of  my  situation  and  the  utmost  malice  of  my  persecutors.  In- 
stead of  detailing  my  sufferings  minutely,  I  Avill  rather  here 
dwell  on  the  strange^  circumstances  by  which  I  was  enabled  to 
support  them. 

One  of  these  was  to  convert  the  usual  prison  annoyance  of 
rats  into  a  source  of  interest,  by  perfectly  taming*  first  one,  and 
then  a  whole  colony  of  these  animals,  which,  while  they  fear- 
lessly fed  on  what  1  gave  them,  would  never  let  a  single  stranger 
share  with  themselves  in  the  privilege.  That  I  got  to  know,  and 
distinguish,  and  name  these  lamiliar  though  repulsive  creatures, 
and  derive  amusement  from  their  gambols,  was  the  means,  under 
Providence,  of  beguiling'  for  hours  together  the  solitude  of  two 
years  ;  till  a  far  sweeter  gratification  was  sent  to  vary  my  deso- 
late condition. 

One  day  that  my  straw  had  been  changed,  I  perceived  that 
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the  truss  was  bound  together  by  a  thong:  of  elder.  This  discovery 
tilled  me  with  emotions  difficult  to  describe ;  for  the  idea  occurred 
of  manufacturing"  it  into  a  flag'eolet,  with  which  I  mig'ht  cheat 
my  sorrows,  and  diversify  my  sole  prison  sounds — those  of  bolts 
and  chains. 

But  how  could  I  fashion  this  instrument  I  My  hands  were 
fastened  with  hug-e  handcurfs  to  a  bar  of  iron,  and  it  was  with 
g-reat  difficulty  I  could  move  them  at  all.  I  was  destitute  of  any 
tool ;  and  not  for  worlds  would  my  jailers  have  given  me  so  much 
as  a  splinter  of  wood.  Yet  with  the  point  of  a  buckle  of  my 
garments  I  managed  at  last  to  cut  through  the  twig,  and  clear 
it  from  the  pith  ;  and  after  several  months'  toil,  I  procured  a 
flageolet,  which,  for  thirty-four  jesivs,  has  never  for  a  moment 
been  awa}^  from  me.  It  long"  assuaged  my  sorrows,  and  now 
enhances  my  joys  ;  and  when  it  shall  have  soothed  my  declining 
years,  my  care  shall  be  to  assign  it  to  some  friend  of  freedom, 
as  a  memorial  of  days  of  despotism  now  happily  gone  by. 

Spite  of  an  afiecting  report  of  the  physician,  which  stated 
that  a  purer  air,  and  light,  and  exercise,  could  alone  save  me,  no 
steps  were  taken  to  remove  me  till,  a  long-  time  after,  an  overflow 
of  the  Seine  filled  my  cell  with  water !  Nor  must  my  execu- 
tioners claim  any  share  in  the  feelings  of  humanity  in  making 
the  transfer,  which  was  solely  owing  to  the  turnkey  who  waited 
on  me  complaining  of  the  hardship  to  himself. 

The  room  I  was  removed  to,  though  somewhat  less  ill-aired 
and  noisome  than  my  last,  would  hardly  have  been  sufficiently 
so  to  prevent  my  regretting  my  four-footed  family,  had  it  not 
ere  long  afiorded  me  a  more  agreeable  substitute  in  some  pigeons 
which  perched  on  my  v.indow-sill.  One  of  them  I  was  not  long 
in  catching  and  taming,  and  through  him  others  also.  Their 
familiarity,  and  the  care  with  which,  even  in  confinement,  they 
reared  their  little  nestlings,  formed  not  only  a  delight  to  myself, 
but  a  wonder  to  the  whole  officials  of  the  prison ;  till  one  of 
them,  my  special  jailer,  who  owed  me  a  grudge  since  my  last 
escape,  first  insisted,  as  the  price  of  his  connivance,  on  having 
more  than  half  of  the  allowance  of  wine  ordered  for  my  weak 
state  by  the  doctor ;  and  on  my  remonstrating,  came  next  day 
in  triumph,  bringing  with  him  an  order  to  kill  ray  unhappy 
pets !  In  a  fit  of  frenzy,  denied  the  power  of  wreaking  itself  on 
my  enemy,  I  anticipated  him,  by  becoming  myself  the  execu- 
tioner of  my  poor  favourites — an  act  I  cannot  to  this  day  look 
back  upon  without  shuddering,  and  which  gave  me  more  pain 
perhaps  than  any  other  incident  of  my  captivity. 

A  change  of  governors  soon  after  opened  the  way  to  more 
important  events,  and  brought  me  into  contact  with  the  famous 
head  of  the  police,  M.  de  Sartine,  who  was  henceforth  so  power- 
fully to  influence  my  fate. 

He  adverted  with  seeming  interest  to  a  project  which,  even 
in  the  darkness  of  my  dungeon,  I  had  conceived,  and  managed 
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with  my  own  blood  to  note  down  on  tablets  made  from  crumbs 
of  bread  during-  the  few  minutes  that  a  light  was  left  me  to  eat 
my  wretched  meals.  This  was  materially  to  increase  the  strength 
of  the  army  (to  the  extent  of  one-twentieth  part)  by  substituting 
for  the  halberts,  which  alone  at  that  time  the  non-commissioned 
officers  carried,  good  muskets,  which  in  their  hands  were  likely 
to  prove  still  more  efficient  than  in  those  of  common  men  or  raw 
recruits.  As  the  instant  adoption  of  this  idea  (which,  through 
the  confessor  of  the  Bastile,  I  conveyed  to  the  government) 
proved  the  sense  entertained  of  its  utility,  I  had  founded  on  it 
hopes  not  only  of  emancipation,  but  reward.  Both  were  solemnly 
promised  me ;  but  all  I  ever  received  was  permission  for  a  two 
hours'  walk  on  the  platform  of  the  fortress. 

Having,  I  confess,  rather  indiscreetly  repulsed  a  secret  agent, 
doubtless  of  M.  de  Sartine,  who  came  to  sound  me  as  to  whether 
I  would  sell,  for  a  small  annual  pension,  the  credit  of  another  of 
my  plans — that  for  public  granaries,  which,  if  carried  out,  might 
have  averted  from  France  the  horrors  of  famine — I  had  hence- 
forth nothing  to  expect  from  that  vindictive  minister  but  ill- 
treatment  and  continued  imprisonment. 

All  my  direct  efforts  to  mollify  or  conciliate  him,  as  well  as 
the  moving  appeals  made  about  this  time  by  my  lately  widowed 
mother  for  the  restoration  of  her  son,  proving  abortive,  I  be- 
thought myself  of  a  new  plan  for  my  deliverance,  by  creating 
an  interest  in  my  favour  in  some  other  quarter.  This  was 
to  draw  up  an  account  of  mj  case,  and  of  the  conduct  of  my 
persecutress,  addressed  to  a  person  I  could  trust  to  give  it  pub- 
licity, and  launch  it  on  some  favourable  occasion  from  the  top 
of  the  platform  during  my  daily  walk.    . 

Both  were  attended  with  almost  insuperable  difficulties,  as, 
to  avoid  further  importunities  to  M.  de  Sartine,  I  was  strictly 
debarred  from  pen,  ink,  and  paper.  I  had,  however,  a  few 
books  (a  remnant  of  former  indulgence),  and  between  the  lines 
of  these  I  wrote  my  memoir  with  a  pen  contrived  by  first  flat- 
tening out  and  then  rolling  up  a  two-farthing  piece,  and  ink 
made  of  lamp-black,  which  I  procured  by  feigning  toothache, 
and  borrowing  a  sentry's  pipe,  and  so  setting  fire  to  a  M'ick 
inserted  in  a  pot  of  oil  I  had  obtained  for  a  sore  throat  from  the 
surgeon.  Round  the  light  so  obtained  I  actually  danced  with 
delight,  from  the  present  enjoyment,  as  well  as  the  hope  it  held 
out  for  the  future. 

My  leaves  being  soon  written  over,  and  made  up  into  a 
packet  in  a  leathern  bag  made  ouc  of  the  lining  of  my  clothes, 
I  only  waited  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  launching  it — 
on  the  vague  chance  of  its  being  picked  up  by  some  honest  or 
charitable  passenger — into  the  Hue  St  Antoine. 

For  this  purpose  I  had  first  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  a  garinilous 
wretch  whose  business  it  was  to  accompany  me  in  my  walk, 
and  whom  I  so  succeeded  in  affronting  by  not  listening  to  him, 
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that  he  first  let  me  walk,  unattended,  to  the  further  end  of  the 
platform,  and  then,  while  he  indulged  his  passion  for  talking- 
with  mj  second  guard,  I  accustomed  him  to  see  me  stand  there 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  time,  gazing  down  upon  the  various 
houses  surrounding  the  Bastile,  and  trying  to  select  among  the 
occupiers  of  the  several  rooms  I  saw  into,  persons  the  most  likelv 
to  second  my  views. 

These,  I  thought,  would  he  hest  found  among  the  fair  sex, 
whose  ready  sensibility  renders  them  ever  open  to  compassion. 
A  lucky  chance  favoured  me  beyond  my  hopes.  I  observed  two 
young  women  at  work  together  in  the  same  room.  I  caught 
the  eye  of  one,  and  made  her  a  humble  and  respectful  bow.  She 
touched  her  sister,  to  whom  I  repeated  my  salutation,  which  both 
returned  with  sympathising  kindness.  From  that  moment  a  sort 
of  correspondence  was  established  between  us.  I  paid  them. a 
daily  visit,  and  they  never  failed  to  be  there,  and  soon  understood 
my  signs,  and  managed  to  convey,  in  the  most  expressive  man- 
ner, their  readiness  to  serve  me.  I  showed  them  my  packet,  and 
for  some  days  strove  in  vain  to  intimate  that  I  wished  them  to 
come  and  pick  it  up  in  the  street.  At  length,  on  the  21st  Sep- 
tember 1763,  I  saw  that  one  had  caught  my  meaning. 

I  availed  myself  of  a  moment  when  both  turnkeys  had  their 
backs  turned,  and  threw  the  bag  with  all  my  might  over  the 
parapet.  It  lighted  fortunately  at  the  very  feet  of  my  young 
ally,  whom  I  saw  snatch  it  hastily  up,  and  run  back  with  it  to 
her  chamber.  In  less  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  both  sisters 
went  out,  making  signs  that  it  was  to  convey  the  packet  as 
directed. 

With  what  impatience  did  I  await  our  meeting  next  day  t 
When  they  appeared,  they  made  a  number  of  signs,  which  I  tried 
in  vain  to  comprehend.  I  could  only  gather  that  they  were  ex- 
pressive of  satisfaction,  and  on  my  account.  For  several  months 
this  daily-increasing  dumb  show  of  joy  on  their  part  went  on. 
At  last,  on  the  18th  April  1764,  at  nine  in  the  morning,  I  saw 
them  unfold  at  their  window  a  roll  of  paper,  which  bore  in  huge 
letters — "  The  ]Marchioness  de  Pompadour  died  yesterday,  17th 
April,  1764."  I  thought  I  beheld  the  heavens  open  !  So  little 
did  it  occur  to  me  that  my  captivity  could  endure  a  day  after  her 
to  whose  revenge  it  was  due,  so  constantly  had  every  turnkey 
in  the  prison  told  me  that  the  hour  of  her  death  would  be  that  o"f 
my  release,  that  I  began  to  pack  my  trunk  in  hourly  expecta- 
tion of  the  arrival  of  the  herald  of  my  freedom. 

What  was  my  astonishment  when  days  elapsed  without  a 
word  on  the  subject !  I  procured  the  means  of  letting  M.  de 
Sartine  know  that,  not  being  a  criminal,  and  never  having  had 
either  accuser  or  judge,  I  could  only  have  been  detained  in  the 
Bastile  by  the  orders  of  Madame  de  Pompadour,  and  that  her 
decease  ought  consequently  to  put  a  period  to  my  long  im- 
prisoument. 
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The  strictest  orders  having  been  given  to  every  officer  con- 
nected witli  the  Bastile  to  conceal  from  the  prisoners  the  death 
of  the  marchioness,  the  surprise  of  the  police  minister  on  finding- 
me  apprised  of  it  knew  no  bounds.  He  flew  himself  to  interrogate 
me  on  the  subject ;  and  his  tone  and  manner  giving-  me  every 
reason  to  conclude  that  if  I  were  weak  enough  to  betray  my  two 
young  informants,  I  should  compromise  their  safety,  I  told  him 
he  should  tear  me  limb  from  limb  before  I  would  consent  to  name 
them.  He  had  the  meanness  to  say  that  this  determination 
would  be  the  price  of  my  liberty. 

Days  and  weeks  having  elapsed  in  the  most  horrible  sus- 
penseli  during  which  even  the  very  jailers  seemed  touched  with 
pity,  and  corroborated  my  suspicions  that  the  heirs  of  the  mar- 
chioness had  combined  with  the  minister  to  render  my  confine^ 
ment  perpetual,  I  wrote  him  in  a  fit  of  frenzy  a  letter,  breathing 
nothing  but  submission  and  oblivion  of  the  past,  yet  calculated, 
by  its  terrible  truth,  to  exasperate  him  against  me,  and  which  I 
half  hoped  would  have  the  effect  of  making  him  put  an  end  at 
once  to  my  suffering's  and  life. 

M.  de  Sartine's  reply  was  worthy  of  him.  He  remanded  me 
to  my  dungeon,  where  I  remained  some  weeks  on  bread  and 
water.  But  having-  some  appearances  to  keep  with  those  who  had 
heard  his  repeated  promises  to  me  not  only  of  liberty,  but  re- 
ward, he  reported  through  the  chateau  that  he  was  going  to  grant 
me  the  former  boon  ;  but,  to  accustom  me  by  degrees  to  breathe 
so  novel  an  air,  he  meant  to  send  me  to  pass  a  few  months  in  a 
convent  of  monks.  I  was  taken  accordingly  from  my  dungeon 
one  night  in  the  month  of  August,  and  bent  dovv-n  with  a  huge 
chain  from  my  neck  to  my  knees,  the  pain  of  which  could  hardly 
be  exceeded  had  I  been  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  every  particular 
of  which  was  detailed  for  my  persecutor's  satisfaction,  and  was 
convej'ed,  not  to  a  convent,  but  to  my  old  quarters  at  Vincennes ! 
Here,  by  the  kindness  of  the  governor — whose  reign,  alas  !  was 
but  too  short — I  was  allowed  the  great  privilege  of  walking  in  the 
garden.  This  I  chiefly  valued  as  holding  out,  sooner  or  later, 
some  lingering  hope  of  escape.  But  eight  months  having  elapsed 
■without  even  my  sanguine  mind  having  afforded  a  possible  scheme 
for  effecting  it,  an  unforeseen  accident  alone — of  which  my  pre- 
sence of  mind  might  enable  me  to  avail  myself — could  bring  it 
about ;  and,  almost  incredible  to  relate,  such  a  one  did  occur  at 
a  time  least  expected  by  mj^self. 

I  was  walking  on  the  23d  November  1765,  about  four  in  the 
afternoon,  in  tolerably  clear  weather,  when  suddenly  an  extraor- 
dinary thick  fog  came  on,  which  at  once  suggested  a  means  of 
escape.  Rushing  from  my  guards,  knocking  down  some,  and  de- 
ceiving others,  I  actually  had  the  good  fortune  to  get  clear  off'. 
I  hid  myself  till  night  in  the  park,  and  then  slipped  into  Paris. 
As  soon  as  I  found  myself  within  the  barriers,  I  went  to  claim 
the  protection  of  my  two  young  friends  opposite  the  Bastile, 
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who,  though  they  had  concluded  me  dead,  perfectly  recognised 
iiie,  and  now  for  the  tirst  time  confiding  my  secret  to  their 
father,  a  worthy  hair-dresser,  borrowed  from  him  a  supply  of 
linen  and  a  little  money.  They  also  gave  me  a  room  in  the 
house,  and  waited  upon  me  at  meals  with  a  kind  assiduity, 
w^hich  confirmed  my  opinion  of  the  excellence  of  their  hearts. 

The  reader's  opinion  of  my  sanity,  I  fear,  Avill  be  shaken 
when  I  say  that  I  once  more  wrote  to  jNI.  de  Sartine,  though 
in  the  most  respectful  and  submissive  terms,  and  such  as  might 
have  moved  any  less  vindictive  spirit  to  desist  from  a  persecution 
which,  I  assured  him,  it  was  my  only  wush  to  forget !  But  I 
took  this  step  in  the  perfect  consciousness  that,  to  escape  from 
the  vigilance  of  that  first  of  police  ministers  either  by  remaining 
concealed  m  France,  or  trying  to  escape  abroad,  was  nearly 
hopeless,  while  by  propitiating  him  I  might  purchase  peace. 

I  begged  him,  in  the  event  of  his  acceding  to  my  request,  to 
cause  three  crosses  to  be  placed  on  a  certain  door  in  the  Tuileries ; 
which  it  seems  he  did ;  but  instead  of  being  marked  on  the  door 
itself,  they  were  on  a  paper,  w^hich  some  passer-by  amused  him- 
self by  tearing  down.  The  signal,  I  afterwards  learnt,  had  it 
met  my  agent's  eye,  was  only  designed  to  lure  me  to  destruction. 
But,  unaware  of  its  having  been  complied  with,  and  driven  to 
desperation  by  the  frightful  hazards  of  my  position,  I  resolved  to 
throw  myself  on  the  compassion  and  generosity  of  the  prime 
minister,  the  Duke  de  Choiseul,  whose  noble  '^character,  and 
superiority  over  his  colleagues,  seemed  to  promise  me  a  chance 
of  protection. 

I  wa'ote  to  him,  and  requested  an  audience  for  the  18th  De- 
cember at  Fontainbleau,  where  the  court  then  was,  stating"  that 
my  sole  wish  w-as,  that  he  would  himself  be  the  judge  of  my 
cause,  and  not  pronounce  upon  it  till  he  had  given  me  a  hearing-. 

[Reckoning,  with  his  usual  confidence,  on  justice  in  this  high 
quarter,  De  la  Tude  went  to  Fontainbleau,  which  he  reached 
with  great  difficulty  through  heavy  snows ;  and,  as  will  be  anti- 
cipated, was  captured  by  the  police  on  his  arrival,  and  conveyed 
once  more  to  Vincennes.] 

They  threw  me  this  time  into  a  horrible  dungeon — the  one 
marked  A,  whose  very  aspect  made  me  tremble.  It  was  scarce 
seven  feet  and  a  half  long  by  six  wide.  Four  doors,  each  at  a 
foot  from  the  other,  some  of  iron,  all  of  them  garnished  with 
enormous  bolts,  sufficed  to  exclude  hope  from  this  livins:  tomb. 
Here  the  kind  governor  still  came  sometimes  to  see  me.  Although 
M.  de  Sartine  had  thrown  upon  him  the  blame  of  my  flight,  and 
he  had  nearly  lost  his  situation,  he  still  warmly  importuned  him 
on  my  behalf.  About  this  time  two  persons  came  to  me  from 
Sartine,  with  the  message  that  I  might,  with  one  word,  obtain 
my  liberty  by  simply  naming  the  individual  to  whom  I  had  in- 
trusted my  papers.  *To  this  I  replied,  without  hesitation,  "  that 
I  had  entered  prison  an  honest  man,  and  would  die  there,  rathea- 
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than  go  out  of  it  a  coward  and  a  villain."  They  left  me  without 
uttering-  another  word. 

I  know  not  how  long-  I  remained  in  this  dung-eon,  having 
in  it  no  means  of  distinguishing-  between  day  and  night,  and 
calculating-  the  hours  by  sufferings  alone.  It  would  doubtless 
have  been  my  g-rave,  and  my  persecutor's  object  of  my  being- 
forgotten  in  it  speedily  attained,* but  for  the  humanity  of  one  of 
my  turnkeys.  I  felt  the  approach  of  death,  and  however  little 
■cause  I  had  to  dread  it,  its  ling-ering-  horrors  appalled  me ;  and 
summoning-  my  last  strength,  I  implored  this  man,  whom  I  had 
sometimes  seen  affected  by  my  miseries,  to  give  me  the  means 
of  ridding  myself  of  them. 

He  rushed  out  of  my  cell,  and  shortly  after  returned  with  the 
surgeon  of  the  chateau.  Horrified  at  my  situation,  he  found  me 
so  prodigiously  swelled,  that  every  part  retained  the  impression 
of  a  finger  when  pressed  upon  it.  But  how  could  he  prescribe  for 
a  wretch  deprived  of  air,  except  for  the  moment  in  the  day  that 
his  wicket  was  opened,  and  continually  stretched,  for  want  of 
room  to  move,  on  his  heap  of  rotten  straw  ?  He  insisted  on  my 
immediate  removal,  declaring  I  had  not  otherwise  four-and- 
twenty  hours  to  live ;  and  though  no  one,  not  even  the  kind 
governor,  would  venture  to  ask  the  order  from  M.  de  Sartine,  it 
was  somehow  or  other  at  last  effected,  and  in  three  hours  two 
jailers  came  to  take  me  out  on  their  shoulders,  and  carried  me 
to  the  first  room  on  the  left  of  the  tower.  My  fever  slowly  sub- 
sided ;  but  the  swelling*  continuing,  I  prescribed  for  myself  a 
cure,  sanctioned  by  the  doctor — a  draught  of  hot  wine,  with  a 
plentiful  quantity  of  sugar  in  it,  which  opened  my  pores,  closed 
for  months  by  excess  of  cold,  restored  my  strength,  and  at  length 
removed  the  swelling. 

All  hope  of  freedom,  either  from  the  justice  or  relenting  of 
the  minister,  being  at  an  end,  the  returning  activity  of  my  mind 
began  to  exert  itself  upon  the  means  of  communication  with 
my  fellow-prisoners,  both  to  beguile  my  present  sorrows,  and 
perhaps  to  find  friends  who  might  one  day  hold  out  to  me  a 
helping  hand.  To  establish  this  intercourse  from  a  chamber 
where  I  was  under  the  strictest  surveillance,  was  no  easy  matter; 
but  it  sufficed  that  it  was  not  impossible  for  me  to  undertake  it. 

To  attain  my  object,  it  was  necessary  to  perforate  the  enor- 
mous wall  of  the  keep  towards  the  garden,  where  the  prisoners 
went  to  take  the  air ;  and  for  this  task  I  had  no  tools  save  my 
ten  fingers.  I  recollected  having  picked  up  in  my  walks  the 
previous  year  an  old  sword-blade  and  the  iron  hoop  of  a  bucket, 
and  carefully  secreting  them  for  some  time  of  need ;  but  they 
were  still  in  the  garden,  and  on  no  account  would  the  officials 
grant  me  the  privilege  of  walking  there,  which  I  had  twice 
abused  to  escape  from  their  grasp. 

I  managed,  nevertheless,  to  pass  a  sufficient  time  there  to 
repossess  myself  of  my  treasures.     I  had  observed  that  when 
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any  repairs  were  required  in  a  prisoners  room,  the  inmate  was 
always  turned  out  during*  the  stay  of  the  workman  employed. 
I  broke,  so  naturally  as  not  to  excite  suspicion,  a  couple  of  panes 
in  my  window,  and  my  room  being-  close  to  the  outer  door,  I 
was  locked  up,  for  the  few  minutes  of  the  g-lazier's  stay,  in  the 
nearest  place  of  safety — the  g-arden.  I  concealed  the  sword- 
blade,  and  also  the  hoop,  under  my  clothes,  and  returned  to  my 
I'oom  as  if  nothing  had  happened,  but  full  of  the  use  I  was  to 
make  of  my  tools. 

The  walls  of  the  prison  were  at  least  five  feet  thick,  while 
my  hoop  was  only  three  feet  long.  Yet  in  twenty-six  months  of 
incredible  labour,  during-  which  I  a  hundred  times  abandoned 
and  resumed  my  attempts,  I  contrived  to  make  a  hole  in  the 
tower.  I  chose  a  dark  spot  near  the  chimney,  where  the  mantel- 
shelf cast  a  deep  shadow.  The  opening-  into  the  room  I  closed 
with  a  plug  of  cement,  undistmguishable  from  the  solid  stone ; 
and  had  the  far  smaller  aperture  outside  attracted  attention  from 
without,  I  had  the  precaution  always,  when  not  in  actual  use,  to 
keep  the  sword-blade  in  the  aperture. 

My  opening"  completed,  I  made  myself,  by  uniting  slender  bits 
of  wood  with  twine  made  from  my  shirts,  a  sort  of  long  fishing- 
rod-like  stick,  which,  with  a  ribbon  at  the  end  of  it,  I  passed  out 
at  the  hole  at  a  moment  when  I  heard  a  single  prisoner  locked 
into  the  garden.  His  astonishment  on  pulling  the  stick  towards 
him,  and  finding  it  was  held  at  the  other  end,  may  be  imagined, 
and  still  more  when  he  learned  who  I  was,  and  how  I  had  worked 
through  the  wall.  He  told  me  in  return  that  he  was  a  Baron  de 
Venae,  from  my  own  country,  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the  same  cause, 
having  now  expiated  for  nmeteen  years  the  crime  of  giving 
Madame  de  Pompadour  a  warning,  which,  while  it  saved  her 
life,  was  calculated  to  wound  her  pride. 

The  next  I  made  acquaintance  with  was  a  gentleman  of  Mont- 
pellier,  also  a  victim  of  the  marchioness,  who  had  him  arrested 
seventeen  years  before  on  the  mere  suspicion  of  having  spoken 
ill  of  her !  He  was  very  unwell,  and  so  weak,  that  "he  could 
scarcely  stand ;  and  as  he  never  returned,  he  must,  I  fear,  have 
sunk  under  the  evils  of  protracted  confinement. 

Among  other  prisoners  whose  causes  of  imprisonment  in  man}' 
instances  were  equally  frivolous,  I  naturally  dwell  on  those 
which  were  the  same  as  my  own.  A  Chevalier  de  Rochegerault 
had,  like  myself,  been  arrested  at  Amsterdam,  as  the  suspected 
author  of  a  pamphlet  against  Madame  de  Pompadour.  He  had 
been  twenty-three  years  a  prisoner ;  yet  he  declared  to  me,  by 
everything  sacred,  that  he  had  never  so  much  as  seen  the  unlucky 
pamphlet.  To  justify  himself  had  been  impossible,  as  no  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so  had  ever  been  afforded  him. 

My  other  persecutor,  M.  de  Sartine,  had  shown  himself  equally 
implacable.  An  aged  prisoner,  named  Monsieur  de  Mirabelle, 
told  me  that  he  bad  picked  up  by  ear  four  lines  of  verse  (no 
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doubt  an  epigram  against  that  minister),  and  had  the  misfortune 
to  repeat  them  in  society.  "  I  heard,"  said  he,  "  that  I  was  to  be 
arrested,  and,  like  you,  thoug-ht  to  disarm  my  enemy  by  frank- 
ness and  submission.  I  went  to  M.  de  Sartine,  and  asked  him 
which  prison  I  should  drive  to  ?  He  said  Vincennes.  I  came, 
and  here  I  have  since  remained  eleven  years.  In  that  time  I 
have  several  times  seen  M.  de  Sartine,  and  could  never  get  out 
of  him  but  these  words,  '  Either  3'ou  are  the  author  of  those 
lines,  or  you  know  who  wrote  them  :  if  the  latter,  your  silence 
involves  equal  guilt.  Name  the  author,  and  you  are  that  mo- 
ment free ! ' " 

It  was  not  the  enjoyment  of  conversation  alone  which  I  and 
others  owed  to  my  hole  in  the  wall.  Through  it  those  priso^ 
ners  who  were  allowed  pen  and  paper  transmitted  supplies  of 
them  to  me ;  nay,  even  by  saturating  with  ink  cotton  ravel- 
lings,  that  precious  fluid  itself  was  conveyed  to  me.  By  these 
means  I  not  only  extended  my  own  communications,  but  en- 
abled others,  who  never  met,  to  conduct  theirs ;  and  my  cell 
became  a  sort  of  general  post-office,  whence  circulated  a  veiy 
active  correspondence.  This  was  an  especial  blessing  to  those 
victims  of  ministerial  resentment  v/ho  not  only,  like  myself, 
never  quitted  their  chambers,  but  were  denied  every  alleviation 
of  their  lot. 

Mine  had  been  ameliorated,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  by  M.  Guyon- 
net.  But  about  this  time  we  unhappily  lost  him,  and  there 
was  sent  in  his  stead  a  Sieur  de  Rougemont,  a  sordid  and  tyran- 
nical wretch.  The  room  I  had  been  removed  to  commanded 
a  superb  view.  The  new  governor's  first  action  was  to  have 
the  windows  built  up  and  narrowed,  so  that  I  could  not  enjoy 
it.  This  not  sufficing,  he  put  up  across  the  bars  a  wire  grat- 
ing, so  close,  as  almost  to  exclude  the  light  of  day ;  and 
grudging  me  even  this  dim  and  sepulchral  glimmer,  he  ended 
by  placing  at  the  top  of  the  window  a  sort  of  penthouse,  by 
which  my  view  of  the  sky  was  limited  to  an  almost  impercep- 
tible point. 

M.  de  Sartine,  who  about  this  time  was  promoted  to  the 
ministry  of  marine,  had  so  bequeathed  his  resentments  and  line 
of  conduct  to  his  successor,  M.  le  Noir,  that  an  attempt  to  pro- 
cure judicial  redress  for  my  wrongs  only  occasioned  my  being 
remanded  to  a  yet  worse  dungeon,  in  which,  totally  deprived  of 
light,  and  obtaining  air  only  through  the  keyholes  of  three  enor- 
mous doors,  I  was  probably  destined  to  pass  the  miserable  rem- 
nant of  my  life. 

Nine  long  months  did  my  present  purgatory  endure,  the 
damp  having  now  brought  on  not  only  my  former  swelling,  but 
universal  rheumatism  in  every  limb.  I  had  just  begun  to  hail 
death  as  a  welcome  deliverer,  when,  as  usual  at  these  direst 
periods  of  ray  sufferings,  a  fit  of  humanity  seized  my  persecutors, 
and  they  snatched  me  from  his  grasp.  For  three  months,  during 
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\i.liicli  I  was  slowly  recalled  to  life — Avhicli  ei^ht  days  more 
where  I  was  must  hare  ended — the  turnkeys  kept  telling"  me  to 
cheer  up,  and  that  all  would  yet  be  well :  though  they  refused 
any  explanation  of  these  vague  expressions. 

They  referred,  I  soon  learnt,  to  the  appointment  to  the  mi- 
nistry of  the  virtuous  M.  de  Malesherbes,  one  of  the  few  superior 
men  who  have  held,  alas !  for  too  short  a  time,  that  important 
post.  His  first  duty  was  to  visit  the  state  prisons,  to  judge  and 
console  their  wretched  inmates.  The  occupation  was  congenial  to 
his  heart,  and  he  fuliilled  it  without  delay.  One  day  the  door 
of  my  room  was  thrown  open,  and  the  official  who  preceded  him 
announced  ]M.  de  I\Ialesherbes,  At  this  much-respected  name  I 
felt  myself  a  new  creature,  and  thous'ht  I  had  entered  on  a  better 
Hfe! 

How  gently  did  he  draw  from  me  the  minutest  details  of 
my  misfortunes,  and  with  what  kindness  did  he  listen  to  the 
recital !  There  is  an  instinct  in  just  and  upright  minds  which 
makes  the  words  of  innocence  come  home  to  them  with  irresist- 
ible power.  When  I  told  him  my  captivity  had  endured  for 
twenty-six  years,  he  seemed  seized  with  a  sort  of  convulsive 
shudder  ;  his  whole  features  expressed  the  strongest  indignation  ; 
and  several  times  during  the  interview  he  repeated,  stamping  with 
his  feet  as  he  did  so,  "  Twenty-six  years  1  *' 

After  hearing  my  tale  of  suffering',  he  inquired,  in  the  most 
condescending  manner,  into  my  family,  my  fortune,  and  pro- 
spects ;  every  tone  of  his  sympathising  voice  carried  life  and  com- 
fort to  my  soul.  Having  mentioned  my  being  hitherto  refused 
the  means  of  justification,  he  turned  rather  sharply  to  M.  Rouge- 
mont,  and  ordered  me  to  be  supplied  with  all  the  materials  for 
writing'.  Bidding  me  keep  a  good  heart,  and  take  patience,  he 
left  me  with  the  assurance  that  ere  long  I  should  have  reason  to 
be  satisfied.  Feeling  sure  that  this  virnious  man  would  not  de- 
ceive me,  I  cheerfully  avv'aited  his  time ;  and  in  a  few  days  my 
turnkey  opened  my  prison,  and  begged  me  to  follow  him  to 
the  council-chamber,  where  the  Lieutenant  du  Eoi  offered  me  a 
chair — an  unwonted  civility,  which  prepared  me  for  what  was  to 
come. 

He  told  me  that  M.  de  Malesherbes  only  waited  to  set  me  at 
liberty  till  I  should  furnish  him  with  a  note  of  the  means,  and  a 
list  of  the  clothes  I  might  require  for  my  exit.  I  answered,  on 
the  first  head,  that,  after  so  many  years  of  captivity,  freedom  on 
any  terms  would  content  me ;  and  I  took  special  care  not  to 
make  too  long  my  list  of  necessaries,  for  fear  of  retarding*,  even 
hy  a  few  hours,  the  blessed  day  of  emancipation. 

]My  readers,  like  myself,  d'oubtless  flatter  themselves  it  has 
arrived,  and  that  the  order  to  break  my  fetters  is  already  issued. 
Alas !  my  enemies,  nearly  frustrated  in  their  vengeance,  had  yet 
power  to  reclaim  their  victim.  They  did  so  by  not  only  poison- 
ing the  ear  of  the  •?ood  Malesherbes  with  a  thousand  cruel  tales 
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of  my  insanity,  "but  atrociously  forg-ing  in  my  name  a  memorial,, 
as  puerile  in  manner  as  it  was  treasonable  in  matter,  and  which 
none  but  a  madman  could  have  penned,  advocating-  a  disjunction 
of  Navarre  from  the  crown  of  France. 

I  need  hardly  declare  that  such  an  idea  never  for  a  moment 
entered  my  mind.  But  the  true  cause  of  my  continued  wrong-s 
was  the  design,  ascribed  to  me  with  equal  falsehood,  of  throMang 
myself  at  the  feet  of  the  king-,  and  denouncing-  M.  de  Sartine ; 
and  to  avert  this,  even  the  good  new  minister,  whom  they 
had  succeeded  in  persuading-  that  I  was  out  of  my  senses,  came 
to  the  determination  of  sending  me  to  the  bedlam  of  Paris  at 
Charenton. 

Nine  days  had  elapsed  since  I  had  heen  asked  for  the  note 
above-mentioned  of  articles  required  for  my  return  to  the  world. 
From  that  moment  I  had  fancied  myself  free ;  my  faculties  had 
all  revived,  and  I  enjoyed  in  imag-ination  a  foretaste  of  their 
exercise. 

On  the  27th  of  September  1775,  my  jailer  hastily  opened  my 
door,  and  exclaimed  in  a  sort  of  transport,  "  Sir,  your  woes  are 
at  an  end,  for  your  pardon  has  arrived  ! " 

I  followed  him,  and  entered  the  council-room,  where  the  fort 
major  made  me  sig-n  the  entry  of  my  release,  and  accompanied 
me  to  the  courtyard.  There  I  found  M.  Roug-emont  and  two 
policemen.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  The  minister  thinks  it 
necessary  for  you  to  become  gradually  habituated  to  breathe 
a  freer  air.  You  are  to  pass  a  few  months  in  a  convent  hard 
by,  where  I  have  orders  to  conduct  you." 

Such  had  been  the  precise  language  held  to  me  on  the  15th 
August  1764  by  another  of  the  craft,  when  he  had  come  to  take 
me  from  the  Bastile  to  Yincennes.  I  remembered  it  but  too  well : 
it  nearly  annihilated  me ;  and,  more  dead  than  alive,  they  carried 
me  to  a  hackney-coach.  In  it,  by  my  side,  they  placed  another 
prisoner,  who  seemed  to  measpectrCj  so  emaciated  was  his  frame, 
and  so  pale  and  livid  his  cheeks.  He  had  been  eighteen  years  at 
Yincennes,  and  knew  nothing  of  where  we  were  going.  I  sum- 
moned some  remnant  of  strength  to  tell  him  the  little  I  myself 
knew.  I  then  observed  that  M.  Rougemont  was  eagerly  talking- 
with  my  two  guards.  I  listened,  and  distinctly  heard  him  warn 
them  that  I  was  a  man  hoth  ferocious  and  dangerous.  He 
narrated  my  three  escapes,  and  ended  by  saying  that  the  strictest 
precautions  would  be  necessary,  and  that  my  new  keepers  could 
not  shut  me  up  too  closely. 

^  I  was  not  long  in  experiencing  the  effect  of  these  barbarous 
hints.  On  returning  to  the  carriage,  they  immediately  bound 
my  hands.  My  companion,  a  Swiss,  to  whom  any  change  was 
welcome,  was  for  the  moment  less  cast  down  than  myself,  and 
talked  a  good  deal  to  our  guards,  who  gave  us  the  first  informa- 
tion of  the  death  of  Louis" XY.,  which  had  taken  place  seventeen 
months  before ! 
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CHAREXTOX. 


Arrived  at  Charenton,  they  g-ave  us  over  into  the  hands  of 
some  monks,  brothers  of  charity,  to  whom  the  superintendence 
of  the  house  was  intrusted.  But  not  having:  failed  to  convey 
M.  Rougemont's  special  caution,  I  was  called,  on  entering-,  by 
the  name  of  '''  Danger ;"'  which  was  sure  to  keep  alive  the  ideas 
my  calumniators  wished  to  inspire  regarding*  me. 

Hitherto  I  was  in  some  degree  unaware  of  my  fate.  Long 
seclusion  from  the  world  having  prevented  my  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  nature  of  Charenton,  and  seeing  the  heads  of 
it  wear  the  monastic  habit,  I  believed  that  for  once  I  had  been 
told  the  truth.  In  this  persuasion  I  began  to  breathe,  and  my 
mind  threw  off  the  dreadful  oppression  which,  at  thoughts  of 
another  state  prison,  had  settled  on  it. 

I  followed  my  new  leaders  across  a  large  court,  and  beheld 
about  forty  men,  some  dancing  in  an  extravagant  manner,  while 
others,  fantastically  crowned  with  paper  and  rags,  strutted  about 
with  an  air  of  grotesque  majesty.  I  asked  in  surprise  who  these 
people  were  ?  The  brother  who  conducted  me  replied,  "  The 
madmen.'"'  "  The  madmen  ! "  echoed  I ;  "  is  this  then  an  asylum 
for  lunatics  ?"  "  It  is,  sir,"  said  the  brother.  I  could  hear  no 
more,  but  fell  down,  and  was  dragged  away  by  two  keepers,  and 
locked  up  in  a  room.  A  few  minutes  after,  they  returned,  and 
presenting  me  a  shirt  and  nightcap,  ordered  me  to  undress,  and 
go  to  bed.  It  was  in  vain  I  pleaded  that  it  was  but  two  o'clock  ; 
resistance  was  fruitless ;  and  force  being  evidently  intended  if  I 
refused,  there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  submit.  Towards  even- 
ing there  reached  me  from  below  a  fearful  howling,  as  of  fifty 
men  enduring  the  extremity  of  torture.  These  were  the  fiercer 
lunatics,  my  neighbourhood  to  whom  seemed  destined  to  fill  up 
the  measure  of  my  sufferings. 

As  this  subsided,  however,  I  was  strangely  surprised  to  hear  the 
awful  prison  silence  to  which  during  night  I  had  been  accus- 
tomed, broken  by  two  persons  conversing  freely  together  from 
their  respective  rooms — the  one  adjoining,  the  other  just  over 
mine.  It  was  of  me  they  spoke ;  and  after  remarking  that  all 
the  others  who  had  come  along  with  me  had  been  allowed  the 
liberty  of  the  corridors,  they  naturally  concluded  that  I  must  be 
a  very  dangerous  madman. 

I  had  flown  towards  the  window  the  better  to  listen  ;  and  at 
this  word  I  exclaimed  that  I  was  neither  mad  nor  dangerous,  but 
only  a  poor  devil  who  had  suffered  enough  to  make'him  both. 
Bidding  me  heartily  welcome,  they  proceeded  to  inquire  the 
length  of  my  imprisonment ;  and  when  I  hesitated  to  tell,  lest 
they  should  infer  from  it  the  enormity  of  my  crime,  they  assured 
me" the  impression  would  be  quite  the  reverse.  When  I  told 
them  that  I  had  been  a  prisoner,  unaccused  and  uncondemned,  for 
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twenty-seven  years,  they  exclaimed  with  the  utmost  horror  and 
indig-nation  ag-ainst  a  tyranny  unexampled,  they  said,  even  in 
Spain  or  Portug-al ! 

On  my  expressing-  my  astonishment  that,  if  prisoners,  they 
should  enjoy  the  facility  of  mutual  communication,  of  which  they 
kindly  promised  to  avail  themselves  for  my  amusement  and  com- 
fort, while  their  discourse  forbade  my  believing  them  to  be  any 
more  mad  than  myself,  they  told  me  that,  besides  being  a  recep- 
tacle for  the  insane,  the  house  afforded  a  convenient  place  of  de- 
tention for  young-  men  of  good  family  who,  in  the  heat  of  youth, 
had  been  guilty  of  some  indiscretions,  which  a  sojourn  here 
seldom  failed  to  ripen  into  crimes.  Such,  however,  had  not  been 
the  case  with  my  young-  informants — two  amiable  fellows,  in 
whom  g'ood  undoubtedly  predominated. 

Early  next  morning-  they  renewed  the  conversation,  and 
obligingly  informed  me  of  all  that  had  been  going  on  in  the 
world,  of  which,  especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  passed  at 
Vincennes,  I  was  profoundly  ignorant.  One  of  them,  I  learnt, 
was  the  Baron  de  Prilles.  The  influence  of  this  clever,  pleasing 
lad  over  the  heads  of  the  house  w^as  unbounded ;  and  having 
taken  a  strong  fancy  to  me,  I  was  indebted  to  his  representations 
of  my  perfect  sanity  and  good  behaviour,  for  permission  to  hold 
converse  at  my  wicket  with  all  the  sane  part  of  the  establish- 
ment, whose  demonstrations  of  friendship  and  sympathy  were  in- 
expressibly soothing  to  my  long-benumbed  and  repressed  feelings. 
He  ultimately  obtained  for  me,  in  the  severe  winter  of  177G,  the 
privilege  of  taking  my  meals  wdth  a  numerous  company  oidetenuSy 
in  the  room  of  one  St  Bernard,  where  there  was  always  good 
society  and  a  rousing  fire.  By  de^-rees  the  good  fathers,  whom 
i  had  succeeded  in  deeply  interesting  in  my  fate,  succeeded  in 
opening  the  eyes  of  M.  de  Malesherbes  to  the  extent  of  ordering 
me  the  run  of  the  house,  naj^,  even  promising  my  future  freedom ; 
though,  alas  !  this  w^as  again  but  a  fallacious  gleam  of  hope.  His 
resignation — a  day  of  grief  for  France — took  place  too  soon  for  all. 

In  the  meantime,  the  fathers  lost  no  time  in  acting  on  their 
permission,  and  threw  open  my  chamber  doors.  I  despair  of 
conveying,  na}^,  even  of  mj'self  conceiving,  the  intoxication  of 
joy  I  experienced,  and  which  really  seemed  to  be  shared  by  my 
kindly  new  associates.  I  ran  about  like  a  child,  embracing  all  I 
met ;  while  thej'-  again  would  drag  me,  one  to  a  wdndow,  whence 
I  could  descry,  wath  a  sort  of  rapture,  trees,  and  fields,  and  vine- 
yards— another  to  the  common  room,  where  billiards,  chess-boards, 
books,  and  newspapers,  recalled  the  image  of  civilised  life.  How 
gladly  do  I  dwell  on  these  particulars — on  our  joint  meals,  the 
pleasing  society  of  a  set  of  w^ell-educated  lively  youths  ;  nay, 
even  the  amusement  furnished  to  me  by  the  vagaries  of  some  of 
the  more  harmless  patients !  But,  alas !  even  such  joj'-s  as  a  sane 
and  active  mind  is  capable  of  experiencing  as  a  prisoner  at  large 
in  a  bedlam,  were  soon  to  be  poisoned  by  a  horrible  discovery, 
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which  rendered  my  remainmg;  sojourn  a  prey  to  misery  and 
despair. 

Among'  the  more  furious  lunatics  kept  confined  in  cells,  or 
even  iron  cages,  some,  whose  attacks  were  only  periodical,  were 
brought  back  in  their  lucid  intervals  to  mix  as  before  with  the 
boarders.  One  of  these,  lately  returned  from  durance,  told  me 
that  my  old  Bastile  comrade,  D'Alegre,  now  a  confirmed  mad- 
man, was  an  inhabitant  of  one  of  the  cells,  and  for  the  last  ten 
years  had  been  chained  up  without  even  a  glimmer  of  returning 
reason  or  mitigated  frenzy. 

These  particulars  almost  turned  my  brain  too.  I  ran  to  the 
father  who  had  the  charge  of  the  cells,  and  petitioned,  as  the  most 
precious  favour,  for  leave  to  enter  that  of  my  poor  comrade, 
flattering  myself  that  the  sight  of  me  would  produce  some  bene- 
ficial effect  on  his  mind. 

The  father,  seeing  me  pale  and  breathless,  and  almost  beside 
myself,  wished  to  put  off  the  interview  for  some  days.  "  No," 
said  I,  "  I  will  not  leave  you  till  you  have  let  me  see  him,  and  at 
least  water  his  chains  with  my  tears  ! ''  After  all,  I  was  obliged 
to  submit  to  a  delay  of  some  hours,  which,  I  am  convinced,  were 
employed  in  putting  clothes  on  my  unhappy  friend,  fearing  the 
effect  on  myself  of  letting  me  see  him  in  his  usual  state  of  hor- 
rible nudity. 

At  length  I  was  admitted,  and  tremblingly  entered  his  dark, 
dismal  den.  I  had  thought  to  behold  my  former  companion  :  I 
only  found  a  hideous  skeleton,  with  matted  hair,  deep-sunk  and 
haggard  ejes,  and  a  face  so  bleached  and  withered  as  to  defy 
recognition.  The  fearful  spectacle  still  haunts  and  agonizes  me. 
I  ran,  nevertheless,  to  throw  myself  upon  his  neck :  he  repulsed 
me  with  a  sort  of  horror.  ''  Do  you  not  know  your  old  friend?'' 
said  I.  "  I  am  La  Tude,  who  helped  you  to  escape  from  the  Bas- 
tile, Don't  you  remember  him  ?"  He  gazed  on  me  with  a  terrific 
look,  and  said  in  a  hoarse  yet  feeble  voice,  "No!  I  am  God!"' 
I  could  not  draw  from  him  another  word. 

My  despair  may  be  imagined ;  for  surely  few  readers  will  for- 
bear to  shudder  over  such  a  picture  of  wo.  And  well  they  may  ; 
for  its  object  still  exists ;  and,  not  to  reckon  those  first  bitter  years 
of  '''hope  deferred*'  which  made  him  what  he  is,  twenty-four 
have  rolled  over  in  his  present  wretched  condition,  and  yet  death 
comes  not  to  his  aid.  Still  do  I  forget  mj  own  sufferings  and 
misfortunes  when  thinking  of  those  of  D'Alegre,  and  holy  indig- 
nation on  their  account  usurps  the  place  of  pity ;  for  in  that 
estimable  youth  bright  talents  were  united  to  every  virtue,  and 
gave  the  promise  of  an  excellent  citizen.  And  all  this  blighted, 
ruined,  brought  to  the  depth  of  degradation,  by  the  piqued  vanity 
of  a  courtesan,  and  the  weak  deference,  perhaps  guilty  avarice,  of 
a  yet  baser  minister ! 

Having  failed  in  my  efforts  to  obtain  my  liberty  by  appeals  ta 
the  justice  of  the  official  visitors  of  Charenton — a  justice,  I  was. 
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told,  never  known  to  have  been  extended  to  persons  detained,  like 
myself,  by  a  lettre  de  cachet — I  had  recourse  to  other  means. 
Throug-h  the  kind  intervention  of  a  countryman  and  fellow- 
prisoner,  the  young"  Chevalier  de  Moyria,  an^  his  mother,  with 
M.  de  St  Vigor,  comptroller-g-eneral  of  the  queen's  household,  and 
his  direct  application,  not  to  my  enemy  M.  le  Noir,  but  the 
minister  himself,  M.  Amelot,  the  order  for  my  release  was  at 
length  issued !  It  was  brought  me  on  the  7th  June  1777.  That 
very  moment  I  left  Charenton,  and  was  free ! 

I  left  it  without  a  hat  or  coat,  with  one  pair  of  stocking's  and 
one  of  trousers,  all  torn,  and  jneced  in  every  part ;  instead  of 
shoes,  an  old  pair  of  slippers,  bestowed  on  me  by  the  brothers  of 
charity ;  and,  to  cover  all  this  nakedness,  an  old  greatcoat  I  had 
bought  at  Brussels  in  1747 — thirty  years  before ! — which  had  lain 
rotting  in  many  a  dungeon,  a  prey  to  vermin ;  without  a  penny 
in  my  pocket,  without  resources  or  friends,  nay,  almost  without 
acquaintance.     But  what  signified  it  1    I  was  free ! 

And  yet  fain  would  I  linger  and  spare  the  compassionate 
reader  and  myself  fresh  horrors.  I  might  almost  say  that  from 
this  moment  only  I  became  truly  wretched ;  and  that  all  I  had 
hitherto  suffered,  which  might  have  been  thought  to  exhaust  the 
utmost  malice  of  fate,  was  merely  a  preparation  for  its  renewed 
and  worst  assaults. 

I  had  been  warned,  by  the  person  who  came  to  set  me  free,  that 
I  ought  to  call  immediately  on  the  head  of  the  police ;  but  how 
do  so  in  a  state  of  beggary,  which  would  have  justified  his  very 
servants  in  turning  me  from  his  door  1  Luckily,  I  had  heard  my 
young  deliverer  speak  at  Charenton  of  a  townsman  of  mine 
settled  near  Paris ;  to  him  I  applied,  justly  supposing  he  must  at 
least  know  my  family. 

It  was  with  great  difficulty  I  made  him  believe  who  I  was ; 
for  while  residing  at  Montagnac,  all  the  town,  he  said,  were  fully 
persuaded  that,  during  my  flight  to  Holland,  I  had  embarked 
from  thence  for  the  West  Indies,  and  been  drowned — the  report 
set  abroad  by  my  enemies  to  get  rid  of  all  future  inquiries  after 
me.  When  satisfied  of  my  identity,  he  kindly  advanced  me 
twenty-five  louis,  with  which  I  bought  clothes,  and  next  day 
waited  on  M.  le  Noir.  He  received  me  with  some  apparent  in- 
terest ;  said  his  secretary  would  direct  me  to  a  person  appointed 
by  my  famiry  to  furnish  me  with  the  means  of  returning  to  my 
own  country;  and  recommended  me  to  obey  without  delay  the 
order,  overlooked  by  me  in  the  first  joyful  moments  of  my 
liberation,  which  commanded  me  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mon~ 
tagnac,  and  remain  there,  a  prisoner  at  large,  for  life. 

Now,  besides  the  horrible  reports  which  had  been  circulated 
and  believed  in  a  little  provincial  town,  far  from  the  focus  of 
despotism,  and  ignorant  of  its  power,  regarding  my  character 
and  crimes,  there  were  family  circumstances  rendering-  Montag- 
nac the  most  painful  place  of  residence  which  the  whole  world 
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could  have  aiForded.  Not  having*  tlie  slightest  reason  to  hope, 
there  or  elsewhere,  for  any  pecuniary  resources,  is  it  to  be  won- 
dered that  I  still  cherished  a  ling-ering*  wish  to  realise  the  promises 
of  reward  so  often  held  out  by  the  g"overnment  for  my  successful 
plans  ?  I  availed  myself  of  the  advice  and  sanction  of  influential 
persons  to  draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  king,  not  only  read  and 
approved,  but  signed  by  the  marshal  of  France,  the  Prince  de 
Beauveau,  who  undertook  to  present  it  as  his  majesty  returned 
from  mass. 

In  this  memorial  I  had  certainly  occasion  to  mention  M.  de 
Sartine,  but  I  took  care  to  do  so  in  terms  befitting  the  ear  of  the 
monarch  whose  minister  he  was.  The  paper,  according  to  official 
usage,  was  no  doubt  submitted  to  him ;  for  when,  at  the  end  of 
eight  days,  I  went  back  for  the  answer,  all  was  changed.  M. 
Amelot,  formerly  so  favourably  disposed,  gave  me  the  worst  re- 
ception, and  a  peremptory  order  from  the  king  to  repair  at  once 
to  my  own  country,  granting  me,  as  a  sole  favour,  a  few  days  to 
arrange  my  affairs. 

I  returned  to  Paris,  a  prey  to  the  gloomiest  presentiments.  My 
landlord  gave  me  a  letter,  signed  "  Le  Noir."  The  very  name 
made  me  tremble.  It  contained  an  order  to  wait  on  him  instantly. 
I  did  so.  He  told  me,  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  that  if  I  did  not 
set  out  forthwith,  he  would  have  me  arrested ;  so  saying,  he 
turned  his  back  on  me,  and  went  out.  I  hesitated  not  a  moment ; 
and,  furnished  by  my  kind  countrj^man,  who  took  his  chance  of 
reimbursement,  with  twelve  louis  more,  in  addition  to  seven 
which  remained  of  his  former  loan,  I  was  next  day  in  the 
coach  for  Auxerre,  the  most  sorrowful  exile  who  perhaps  ever 
turned  his  steps,  without  a  ray  of  comfort  awaiting  him  there, 
towards  his  native  place.  On  the  15th  July  I  was  at  a  place 
120  miles  from  Paris,  on  the  road  to  Montagnac,  when  a  man 
accosted  me,  said  his  name  was  Desmants,  an  employe  of  the' 
police,  and  arrested  me  in  the  king's  name. 

A  thunder-clap  could  not  have  stunned  me  more.  In  vain  did 
I  urge  my  prompt  obedience,  and  the  impossibility  of  my  having 
committed  any  fresh  crime  since  the  order  for  my  release,  which 
I  produced.  The  man  could  only  show  his  counter  order,  to  post 
after  me  all  the  way  to  Montagnac  if  necessary,  and  bring  me 
back  i?i  fetters  (but  this,  on  my  word  of  honour  not  to  escape,  he 
dispensed  with)  to  Paris  ! 

There  awaited  me,  at  the  end  of  this  miserable  journey,  a  proof 
of  the  rage  of  my  enemies,  to  which  all  that  had  gone  before  of 
suffering  was  as  nothing ;  namely,  to  confound  me,  in  character 
and  treatment,  with  the  vilest  criminals,  and  consign  me,  amid 
the  veriest  outcasts  of  society,  to  their  peculiar  receptacle — 

BICETRE. 

Yes !  after  two  or  three  days'  detention,  at  my  own  expense, 
which  nearly  exhausted  my  remaining  pittance,  I  was  taken, 
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■well-nigh  speechless  and  motionless,  to  that  infamous  place,  \^-hich 
I  blush" so  much  as  to  name.  Here  I  was  stripped  to  the  skin, 
and  reclothed  with  a  shirt  which  seemed  woven  of  packthread, 
a  waistcoat  without  sleeves,  a  coat  and  trousers  of  the  coarsest 
sacking",  a  pair  of  wooden  shoes,  and  a  cap  worthy  of  these  dis- 
graceful accoutrements ;  and  then  conducted  by  two  soldiers, 
armed  with  huge  bludgeons,  to  a  dungeon,  and  left  there  with  a 
little  bread  and  water. 

In  all  my  former  captivities,  if  I  did  by  good  fortune  meet  with 
any  fellow-prisoners,  they  were  men  to  whose  society  education, 
talents,  or  kind  dispositions  lent  an  interest.  Here  I  was  sur- 
rounded only  by  scoundrels,  forced  to  listen  to  their  language, 
and  inhale  the  venom  of  their  crimes.  At  Bicetre  alone,  where 
mutual  intercourse  could  be  least  profitable,  was  it  daily  enjoyed; 
at  least  at  the  hour  of  serving  out  the  rations,  when,  all  the  wickets 
of  the  long  ranges  of  opposite  cells  being  thrown  open,  their 
inmates  availed  themselves  of  it  to  put  out  their  heads,  and  speak 
to,  advise,  abuse,  swear  at,  nay,  even  fight  with  each  other  across 
the  narrow  passage,  by  throwing  bottles  or  wooden  shoes,  till  the 
sergeant  and  his  guard  came  up  to  end  the  fray,  by  laying  about 
them  right  and  left  with  their  clubs. 

Such  were  my  first  sights  in  this  sojourn  of  horrors ;  and  to 
console  me  in  my  despair,  I  was  eagerly  questioned  by  my  neigh- 
bours as  to  how  many  murders  I  had  committed,  and  their  boast 
that,  consummate  rascal  as  no  doubt  I  was,  they  yet  piqued  them- 
selves on  outdoing  me.  Among  such  a  crew,  secure  from  any 
interposition  of  clemency  or  pity,  at  the  age  of  fifty-three,  twenty- 
eight  years  of  which  I  had  consumed  in  chains,  I  was  thrown, 
with  the  certainty  of  at  length  fulfilling  my  enemies'  purpose, 
and  being  ^^  forfjotten." 

Words  would  fail  to  convey  to  the  already  harrowed  mind  of 
the  reader  not  only  the  mental,  but  physical  evils — revolting  be- 
yond description — of  this  lowest  of  depots  for  crime.  Hunger — 
for  I  was  fain  to  eke  out  the  insufficient  prison  allowance  of  black 
bread  with  filthy  crusts  raked  up  from  the  passages,  and  dispute 
them,  like  the  prodigal,  with  the  pigs  of  the  establishment.  Cold 
— for  not  only,  in  winter,  had  I  constantly  to  break  with  my 
wooden  shoe  the  coat  of  ice  on  my  water  pitcher,  but  my  window, 
a  slit,  ten  feet  high,  which  alone  afforded  me  light  and  air,  being 
situated  right  opposite  to  an  opening  in  the  outer  wall,  the  wind, 
rain,  and  snow  found  free  access  to  my  cell  and  my  bed,  which 
I  could  never  manage  to  keep  dry.  By  this  I  was  driven — last 
and  worst  of  my  indescribable  miseries — to  stop  it  up  altogether. 
What  I  then  endured,  both  in  my  feelings  and  health,  from  the 
mephitic  air  caused  by  a  variety  of  sewers  whose  junction  was 
precisely  under  my  floor,  during  thirty-eight  months  that  I  in- 
habited" this  frightful  dungeon,  may  best  be  learnt  from  the 
state  in  which  I  was  removed  to  the  worse  purgatory  called  the 
Infirmary. 
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Here,  in  beds  huddled  close  together — nay,  sometimes  jDacked 
across — the  wretched  victims  of  scurvy  lay  heaped  on  each  other, 
one  expiring  on  the  right,  another  on  the  left  already  gone; 
while  these  were  the  sole  objects  on  which  the  eyes  of  the  sad 
survivors  could  possibly  rest.  In  no  case  whatever  were  these 
beds,  not  even  on  the  admission  of  a  fresh  patient,  ever  made,  or 
the  sheets  changed,  perhaps  for  six  months  together,  by  the 
wretches,  taken  from  the  dregs  of  society,  who,  for  a  pittance  of 
tico  farthings  a-day,  served,  or  rather  pillaged  and  maltreated,  all 
who  had  anything  to  lose.  Amidst  the  tilth,  groans,  and  other 
horrors  of  this  scene,  I  was  confined  some  months,  and  finally 
was  permitted  to  return  to  my  cell  on  crutches. 

Shorth'  after  this  event,  matters  began  to  take  for  me  a  more 
favourable  turn.  On  the  18th  September  1781,  about  six  in  the 
evening,  all  my  comrades  within  hearing  of  my  cell  began  to 
cry  out^to  me,  '•  Great  news  !  excellent  news  !  The  President  de 
Gourgues  is  in  the  court  below  ! " 

I  learnt,  on  inquiry,  that  this  just  and  humane  magistrate 
often  came  to  visit  the  prisoners,  and  seldom  failed  to  liberate  one 
or  more ;  and  they  kindly  offered  to  call  him  to  give  me  a  mo- 
ment's hearing-,  which  he  most  kindly  did,  placing  himself  at  the 
loophole  of  my  dungeon,  and  encouraging  me,  by  a  host  of  ques- 
tions, to  relate  my  misfortunes.  He  ended  by  desiring  me  to 
draw  up  for  him  a  narrative  of  my  whole  history,  saying*,  '•'  One 
must  be  devoid  of  heart  not  to  be  touched  with  seeing  you  in 
such  a  frightful  place  after  thirty-two  years  of  misery.  Depend 
on  me ;  your  misfortunes  are  too  great  to  permit  me  to  forget 
you.'' 

The  darkness  in  my  cell,  and  the  weakness  of  my  sight,  had 
prevented  my  distinguishing  the  features  of  31.  de  Gourgues ; 
but  the  guard  who  accompanied  him  hastened  to  tell  me  he  had 
seen  him  shed  tears,  and  that  I  might  be  sure  he  would  not  aban- 
don me. 

So  my  wrongs  had  drawn  tears  from  that  excellent  man  !  Ah, 
how  relieved  was  my  own  heart  on  hearing  it ;  how  sweet  and 
consoling'  were  those  I  myself  now  shed  ;  what  a  calm  and  blessed 
night  did  I  spend  after  such  an  interview !  During  the  whole 
evening  the  prisoners  did  nothing  but  speak  of  the  happiness  of 
having  seen  this  worthy  man.  The  very  culprits  he  had  him- 
self formerly  convicted  bore  testimony  to  his  integrity  and 
justice. 

It  may  be  imagined  I  did  not  fail  to  draw  up  the  memorial  he 
had  requested.  For  nine  days  did  I  sell  my  bread  to  pay  for  the 
paper,  as,  notwithstanding  his  orders  to  that  effect,  none  was 
furnished  to  me.  After  all  my  trouble,  the  packet  was  not 
immediately  delivered  to  its  address.  The  watchman  who  acted 
as  my  messenger  accidentally  dropped  it  in  the  street.  By  a  for- 
tunate circumstance,  it  was  picked  up,  taken  home,  and  read  by 
a  woman,  whose  tender  feelings  were  shocked  with  the  recital. 
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Madame  le  Gros,  the  name  of  this  amiable  individual,  carried 
on,  at  the  time  she  found  and  read  my  memorial,  a  small  traffic 
in  haberdashery.  Her  husband,  a  worthy  man,  earning  a  scanty 
subsistence  by  giving  private  lessons,  shared  her  emotions,  and 
resolved  to  unite  his  efforts  with  hers  to  save  me ;  and  having* 
copied  the  paper,  insisted  on  himself  presenting  the  original  next 
day  to  M.  de  Gourgues. 

That  good  but  misinformed  man  assured  him  that,  moved  by 
the  tale  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  was  drawn  up,  he  had  not 
awaited  it  to  take  steps  for  procuring  his  freedom ;  but,  on  so 
doing,  had  learnt  with  pain  that  he  was  a  decided  madman, 
who,  though  enjoying  lucid  intervals,  was,  in  his  periods  of 
frenzy,  so  dangerous,  as  to  make  unavailing  pity  the  only  boon 
which  could  with  safety  be  bestowed  on  him. 

Madame  le  Gros,  led  by  the  instinct  of  virtuous  minds,  re- 
mained unconvinced.  She  read  and  re-read  my  memoir;  and 
persuaded  that  frenzy,  if  existing,  would  betray  itself,  however 
suppressed,  in  the  mode  of  expressing  my  wrongs,  could  not  but 
observe  that  my  language,  though  bitter  no  doubt  as  despair 
could  dictate,  was  nevertheless  that  of  innocence  unable  to  stoop 
to  supplication.  She  thus  escaped  the  error  into  which  the 
audacious  imposture  of  my  enemies  had  led  M.  de  Gourgues, 
and  others  as  humane  as  himself,  but  who  might  have  been  far 
better  acquainted  with  mankind  and  their  passions  than  my  right- 
minded  new  protectress. 

Her  simple  reasoning  on  the  case  was  this.  If  a  criminal,  even 
my  bitterest  enemies  had  never  accused  me  of  any  specific  crime. 
If,  again,  as  they  alleged,  a  madman,  which  I  must  evidently 
have  become  by  dint  of  the  most  cruel  usage,  why  remove  me 
from  Charenton,  the  proper  asylum  for  all  in  that  unhappy  con- 
dition? These  reflections  led  to  this  natural  inference;  namely, 
that  my  persecutors  were  abusing  their  power  to  fetter  my 
limbs  and  stifle  my  cries  ;  because,  if  set  free,  I  could  denounce 
and  expose  them.  Nor  did  she  come  to  this  conclusion  without 
taking  measures  to  verify  it  on  the  most  sufficient  grounds.  The 
chaplain  of  Bicetre,  to  whom  I  had  been  warmly  recommended 
by  his  predecessor,  the  worthy  Abbe  Legal,  gave  her  a  written 
certificate  of  my  good  conduct  and  sanity.  And  for  evidence 
of  my  possible  crime,  she  was  referred  to  the  ecrou^  or  register, 
kept  on  every  prisoner's  incarceration  of  its  ostensible  cause. 
She  had  it  searched,  and  it  only  bore — Maseres  de  la  Tude, 
arrested  15th  July  1777,  and  lodged  in  Bicetre  1st  August  same 
year. 

Furnished  with  these  proofs,  and  strong  in  my  innocence  and 
the  purity  of  her  own  motives,  this  courageous  woman,  sanctioned 
and  aided  in  every  step  by  her  husband,  persevered,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  health,  of  her  little  trade  and  scanty  means,  in  her  heroic 
undertaking. 

Her  first  step  was  to  enter,  if  possible,  into  communication 
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%vith  me,  and  to  cheer  me  by  a  knowledge  of  her  exertions.  This 
she  achieved  by  coming  to  Bicetre  on  pretence  of  buying  the 
little  trinkets  in  straw  sold  by  the  prisoners ;  and  she  at  length 
succeeded  in  prevailing  on  a  keeper,  by  a  bribe  of  three  louis — a 
perfect  fortune  in  her  situation — to  convey  to  me  a  letter,  re- 
questing, in  the  most  delicate  manner,  my  acceptance,  in  the 
way  of  a  loan,  of  another  louis,  and  enclosing-  the  yet  more  valu- 
able gift  of  a  powder,  by  which  I  was  delivered  within  three 
da3's  from  the  vermin  of  which  I  was  the  prey. 

I  bathed  this  precious  letter  with  my  tears ;  and  after  having 
read  it,  I  found  myself  on  my  knees,  half-tempted  to  unite  in  my 
homage  to  the  Almighty  the  being  on  whom  his  image  seemed 
visibly  impressed.  I  testified  my  sense  of  her  goodness  by  dis- 
suading, in  my  reply,  my  unknown  benefactress  from  running 
in  my  behalf  the  tremendous  risks  of  which  I  was  too  well 
aware.  "Let  me  perish,"  I  said,  and  said  in  full  sincerity  of 
heart,  "  rather  than  expose  yourself ;  and  remember,  I  can  offer 
you  no  return  save  my  gratitude  and  tears." 

My  benefactors.  Monsieur  and  Madame  le  Gros,  seemed  to 
attach  some  merit  to  this  frankness,  which  they  were  pleased  to 
call  generosity,  and  which  only  redoubled  the  warmth  of  their 
zeal  in  my  cause.  Strong  in  her  resolve,  she  made  her  way, 
after  repeated  disappointments,  to  the  worthy  President  de 
Lamoignon,  who,  though  touched  with  her  zeal,  and  promis- 
ing to  do  what  he  could,  told  her  plainly  he  all  but  despaired  of 
success.  He  had  several  interviews  with  M.  le  Noir,  who  got 
off  by  referring  him  to  the  minister,  M.  Amelot,  and  he  again  to 
the  lieutenant  of  police.  This  game  lasted  nine  months ;  and  M. 
Amelot  was  heard  to  say  that  he  saw  no  other  obstacle  to  my 
liberation  than  M.  le  Noir's  determination  to  stand  in  the  way 
of  it. 

The  efforts  which  this  heroic  woman  continued  to  make  on  my 
behalf  would  form  in  themselves  a  touching  narrative.  She  be- 
sieged hundreds  of  individuals,  many  of  whom  would  gladly 
have  served  her  if  they  could.  At  length  she  interested  Ma- 
dame Necker  in  my  deplorable  fate,  and,  by  means  which  I 
never  clearly  understood,  M.  le  Noir  received  an  order  to  release 
me. 

Will  it  be  credited  that  M.  le  Noir  had  the  audacity  to  keep  this 
order  beside  him,  unexecuted,  for  sice  weeks!  It  came,  clogged, 
as  before,  with  the  hateful  condition  of  residing  at  Montagnac  ; 
which  it  cost  my  kind  Madame  le  Gros  little  less  exertion  than 
she  had  before  used  to  get  rescinded.  And  when  that  unwearied 
friend,  in  addition  to  the  heavy  responsibihty  incurred  by  be- 
corning  answerable  for  my  quiet  behaviour,  total  silence,  and 
rigid  abstinence  from  appearing  in  any  place  of  pubKc  resort, 
declared  her  determination  to  take  me  home  to  supply  the  place 
of  a  lost  son,  all  that  the  munificence  of  government  would 
allow  me,  in  compensation  of  my  own  wrongs  or  her  kindness, 
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v>^as  a  wretched  pittance  of  4G0  francs,  or  fifteen  pounds  per 
annum ! 

Other  and  more  liberal  benefactors,  however,  came  forward  to 
supply  the  deficiency ;  and  an  annuity  has  been  settled  on  the 
generous  woman  who,  to  succour  innocence,  sacrificed  her  all. 
But  it  is  not  by  such  means  she  could  be  compensated.  Let  me 
rather  record,  to  her  eternal  honour,  the  feeling's  which  she 
witnessed  and  shared  on  the  memorable  day  when,  restored  to 
friendship  and  gratitude,  I  experienced  sensations  which  none 
perhaps  but  myself  in  the  world  could  have  enjoyed  in  so  intoxi- 
cating a  degree.  It  was  on  the  22d  March  1784  —  a  day  for 
ever  memorable  in  my  history — that  I  was  born,  as  it  were,  to  a 
new  life ! 

My  generous  benefactors,  embracing  me  by  turns,  while  we  all 
wept  together,  were  never  weary  of  enjoying  the  thought  that 
the  object  of  so  many  anxieties  would  henceforward  be  only  one 
of  the  tenderest  cares.  ^Ye  all  seemed  waking  from  a  sad  and 
fearful  dream. 

We  arrived  at  home.  I  saw  a  neat,  though  plain  apartment, 
where  everything  told  evidently  that  I  had  been  long  expected. 
I  looked  around  on  all  with  the  interest,  almost  with  the  curio- 
sity, of  childhood  ;  the  most  trifling  object  gave  me  enjoyment  : 
all  was  food  for  happiness.  I  was  restored  to  the  world ;  was 
now  suffered  to  have  free  intercourse  with  my  fellow-creatures. 


M.  de  la  Tude,  in  spite  of  all  precautions  to  the  contrary, 
became  an  object  of  great  temporary  interest,  in  France  and 
throughout  Europe,  after  his  release,  and  had  the  satisfaction 
of  being  present  at  the  taking  and  destruction  of  the  Bastile 
in  1789.  On  the  eventful  day  which  saw  this  ancient  prison 
levelled  with  the  ground,  La  Tude  saw,  in  the  museum  of  the 
fortress,  the  implements  of  his  wonderful  escape  in  1756,  and 
also  the  series  of  ofiBcial  documents  regarding  his  case  ;  which, 
as  corroborative  of  his  statements,  afforded  him  no  small  degree 
of  satisfaction. 

The  disclosures  made  byM,  de  la  Tude  in  his  memoirs  became 
a  formidable  weapon  in  the  hands  of  the  revolutionary  party, 
and  served  to  confirm  the  people  in  their  hatred  of  the  monarchy 
which  they  had  destroj^ed.  The  National  Assembly,  in  conside- 
ration of  his  sufterings,  decreed  La  Tude  a  pension  ;  which  was 
afterwards,  however,  withdraAvn ;  and  the  heirs  of  Amelot  and 
Madame  de  Pompadour  were  sentenced  to  make  him  indemnifi- 
cation. What,  however,  could  recompense  an  old  man  for  a 
confinement  of  thirty-five  years — for  the  utter  loss  of  the  most 
precious  part  of  his  existence?  The  much-injured  La  Tude  died 
in  1804,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age. 
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HE  south-western  part  of 
Asia  consists  of  a  larg'e  tract 
of  country,  bounded  by  the 
Red  Sea  on  the  west,  and 
the  Persian  Gulf  on  the  east, 
forming-  the  peninsula  of 
Arabia,  which,  with  Syria 
on  its  northern  confines,  has 
formed  the  theatre  of  many 
remarkable  events.  From  the 
time  of  the  patriarch  Abra- 
ham, this  peninsula — com- 
posed of  extensive  deserts, 
relieved  and  variegated  by 
stripes  of  extraordinary  fer- 
tility— has  been  inhabited 
by  a  roving  and  restless 
race,  leading-  a  pastoral  and 
commercial  life,  and  distin- 
guished from  the  rest  of  man- 
kind by  the  primitive  simplicity  of  their  manners,  and  their  un- 
conquerable love  of  independence.  Through  all  the  dynasties  and 
revolutions  of  ancient  history,  these  wandering  sons  of  Ishmael 
preserved  their  freedom,  defying  every  attempt  made  to  subjugate 
them.  Their  deserts  even  afforded  an  hospitable  asylum  to  refu- 
gees from  other  nations.  On  the  destruction  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Romans,  thousands  of  the  scattered  Jews  spread  themselves  over 
Arabia ;  and  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  many 
European  Christians,  either  fired  with  missionary  zeal,  or  ex- 
pelled from  their  own  countries  on  account  of  their  Arian  tenets, 
mingled  with  the  Arab  population.  Hence  arose  a  strange  and 
chaotic  condition  of  society,  and  an  inextricable  jumble  of  dis- 
cordant customs  and  creeds.  The  Arabs,  a  poetical  and  imagina- 
tive people,  professed  originally  that  Oriental  kind  of  paganism 
which  is  so  frequently  described  in  the  Old  Testament :  they 
worshipped  the  heavenly  luminaries,  nowhere  so  beautiful  as 
when  shining  silently  at  night  over  the  Arabian  desert.  Upon 
this  star-worship  were  ingrafted  a  multitude  of  Jewish  cere- 
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monies  and  Christian  ideas;  and  the  consequence  was,  that,  in 
the  seventh  century,  the  prevailing-  rehgion  of  the  Arabs  was  a 
mongrel  system  of  Polytheism,  fatal  alike  to  political  unity  and 
to  individual  morality.  In  the  beginning'  of  the  seventh  century, 
however,  Mohammed  effected  his  astounding  revolution  among- 
the  Arabs.  Born  at  Mecca  in  the  year  570,  this  extraordinary 
man  commenced  in  his  fortieth  year,  and,  before  his  death  in 
632,  accomplished,  an  entire  social  and  religious  reorganisation 
of  his  countrymen — binding  together  the  various  scattered  tribes 
which  occupied  the  peninsula,  shattering  the  old  Polytheism,  and 
setting  up  a  new  religion,  compounded  of  various  elements,  the 
central  idea  of  which  was,  "  There  is  only  one  God,  and  Moham- 
med is  the  last  and  greatest  of  all  his  prophets."  Under  the  im- 
pulse of  Mohammedanism,  the  Arabs  suddenly  began  to  perform 
a  conspicuous  part  in  the  world's  history.  One  of  the  prophet's 
doctrines  was  that  of  the  duty  of  conquest — of  propagating  and 
extending  the  true  religion  by  the  edge  of  the  sword.  Moham- 
med set  the  example  of  obedience  to  this  precept  before  his  death ; 
and  his  successors,  the  caliphs,  followed  it  up  by  a  remarkable 
series  of  conquests.  Before  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century, 
the  whole  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  and  Persia  on  the  one  side, 
and  the  whole  of  the  northern  coast  of  Africa,  from  Egypt  to  the 
Straits  of  Gibraltar,  on  the  other,  had  been  overrun  by  Moham- 
medan armies,  and  annexed  to  the  Arabian  empire.  This  vast 
extent  of  territory  was  governed  by  numerous  officers  or  lieu- 
tenants, dependent  on  the  caliph  or  supreme  head  of  the  Moham- 
medan empire,  whose  seat  of  government  was  Damascus,  in 
Syria. 

Having'  pushed  their  conquests  along  the  coast  of  Africa,  as 
far  as  the  district  to  which  the  Romans  had  given  the  name  of 
Mauritania,  the  Arabs  next  attempted  to  invade  Europe  by  cross- 
ing the  Mediterranean.  The  point  at  which  they  entered  was 
the  Spanish  peninsula,  lying  so  invitingly  near  to  their  own 
country.  Invading  Spain  in  the  year  711,  these  Arabs — known 
usually  by  the  name  of  Moors  or  Mauri,  denoting  that  they 
came  immediately  from  Mauritania  in  Africa,  sometimes  also 
by  the  name  of  Saracens,  marking  their  eastern  origin — kept 
partial  possession  of  the  peninsula  for  eight  centuries.  As  a  pre- 
liminary to  our  narrative  of  their  proceedings  there,  it  will  be 
necessary  to  glance  at  the  condition  of  Spain  at  the  date  of  their 
invasion. 

SPAIN  PREVIOUS  TO  THE  INVASION  OF  THE  ARABS — 
DOMINION  OF  THE  VISIGOTHS. 

At  a  remote  period  of  history,  Spain  was  inhabited  by  a  popu- 
lation called  the  Iberians.  Another  race,  called  the  Celts,  mingling 
with  them,  the  two  together  received  the  name  of  the  Celtiberians. 
Both  were  ultimately  conquered  by  the  Romans,  and  Spain  be- 
came one  of  the  most  important  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire. 
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Like  other  portions  of  this  great  empire,  Spain  was  overrun  by 
Alans,  Suevi,  and  Vandals,  in  the  beg-inning-  of  the  fifth  century. 
This  great  invasion,  in  404,  was  followed  by  an  invasion  of  Visi- 
goths, who  finally  attained  the  ascendancy.  The  kingdom  of 
the  Goths  or  Vis'igoths  thus  established  in  Spain  lasted  for 
more  than  two  centuries  and  a  half,  ruled  over  by  a  series  of 
monarchs  whose  names  it  would  be  useless  to  mention.  The 
only  circumstance  worth  noticing  with  respect  to  the  period  of 
the'Gothic  rule  in  Spain,  is  the  remarkable  struggle  which  was 
then  carried  on  between  Catholic  Christianity  and  that  form  of 
belief  which  was  called  Arianism — a  struggle  which  then  divided 
the  whole  Christian  world,  but  of  which  Spain,  in  particular, 
seems  to  have  been  the  principal  scene.  Yet  even  this  great 
struggle  it  would  be  tiresome  and  profitless  to  describe  ;  and  it 
need  only  be  stated  that  the  Arians  were  subdued,  and  Spain 
became,  what  it  has  continued  to  be  ever  since,  a  stronghold  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  faith. 

Passing  over  this  fierce  religious  commotion,  we  come  to  the 
year  672,  when  a  noble  Goth  named  Wamba  ascended  the 
Spanish  throne.  It  was  in  his  reign  that  the  Moors  or  Arabs  of 
Mauritania  first  began  to  harass  the  Spanish  coasts.  This  for- 
midable enemy  attempting  to  land  in  his  dominions,  AVamba 
assembled  a  great  naval  force,  attacked  their  fleet,  and  after  a 
desperate  engagement,  defeated  them,  taking  a  vast  number  of 
prisoners,  and,  it  is  said,  no  fewer  than  two  hundred  and  seventy 
vessels  of  all  sizes.  This  was  the  first  collision  between  the  Moors 
and  the  Visigoths.  The  fourth  in  succession  from  Wamba  on  the 
Spanish  throne  was  Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths.  It  was  in 
his  reign,  in  the  year  711,  that  the  Arab  invasion  took  place. 

Our  readers  will  now  perceive  that  the  history  which  we  are 
about  to  relate,  is  the  history  of  a  conflict  of  two  conquering  races 
rushing  against  each  other  from  opposite  directions,  and  fired  by 
opposite  sentiments — of  the  Visigoths  from  the  north,  a  German 
race  I'ecently  converted  to  Christianity ;  and  of  the  Arabs  from 
the  east  and  south,  a  people  of  hot  Asiatic  temperament,  burning 
with  zeal  for  the  religion  of  Mohammed.  The  issue  which  de- 
pended on  the  struggle  was  the  possession  of  Europe,  and  the 
arena  on  which  the  shock  took  place  was  the  peninsula  of  Spain. 

INVASION  AND  COLONISATION  OF  SPAIN  BY  THE  MOORS. 

Roderic,  the  last  of  the  Goths,  ascended  the  throne  of  Spain  in 
709,  in  consequence  of  a  popular  revolution  against  Witiza,  whose 
conduct  had  rendered  him  odious  to  his  subjects.  While  a  civil 
war  was  going  on  in  Spain  between  the  superseded  sovereign 
and  his  rival,  the  Saracens  of  Mauritania  were  eagerly  watching 
for  an  opportunity  to  revenge  themselves  for  the  defeat  they  had 
sustained  from  Wamba,  and  to  effect  a  landing  in  the  peninsula. 
The  caliph  who  then  ruled  over  the  immense  Arabic  empire,  re- 
siding generally  at  Damascus,  in  Syria,  was  Walid  I.,  a  man  who 
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inherited  the  spirit  of  conquest  which  had  distinguished  more  or 
less  all  the  successors  of  Mohammed.  His  lieutenant  in  the 
African  province  of  Mauritania  was  Muza  Ben  Nosair,  and  to 
him  was  committed  the  trust  of  superintending  the  invasion  of 
Spain.  It  was  not  long  before  Muza  found  an  opportunity 
of  executing  his  master's  intentions.  A  Gothic  nobleman, 
Count  Julian,  whose  daughter  had  suffered  a  grievous  insult 
at  the  hands  of  Don  Roderic,  entered  into  a  conspiracy  with 
the  Saracen  viceroy  to  admit  his  troops  into  the  southern 
promontory  of  Spain,  where  he  held  command.  Having  once 
effected  a  landing,  their  own  indomitable  courage,  their  supe- 
riority in  arms,  assisted  by  the  distracted  state  of  the  Spanish 
kingdom,  and  especially  by  the  co-operation  of  the  Jews,  who 
had  suffered  too  much  persecution  under  the  Christian  Goths 
not  to  be  willing  to  welcome  a  change  of  masters — these  causes 
would  insure  their  progress  in  the  peninsula.  Accordingly,  on 
the  fifth  day  of  the  moon  of  Rejeb,  in  the  year  of  the  Hejira  92, 
corresponding  to  the  30th  of  April  711  of  our  calendar,  Tarik  Ibn 
Zeyad,  a  freed  man  of  the  Mauritanian  viceroy,  sailed,  by  his 
master's  orders,  with  a  small  band  of  followers  for  the  Spanish 
coast.  He  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  of  Calpe,  to  which,  ac- 
cordingly, was  given  the  name  of  Jebal  Tarik,  or  the  Mountain 
of  Tarik,  a  name  softened  by  time  into  Gibraltar. 

Sleeping  at  the  foot  of  the  rock  the  night  after  his  landing, 
Mohammed,  say  the  Arabian  historians,  appeared  in  a  vision  to 
Tarik,  and  assured  him  of  the  conquest  of  Spain.  Indeed  victory 
had  so  constantly  attended  the  Mohammedan  ai'ms  wherever 
they  had  yet  appeared,  that  Tarik  and  his  followers  must  have 
anticipated  the  subjugation  of  Spain  as  a  matter  of  course.  Re- 
inforced by  fresh  troops  sent  over  from  Mauritania,  they  gra- 
dually spread  themselves  over  the  country  adjoining  Gibraltar, 
taking  possession  of  all  the  villages  and  places  of  strength.  Their 
arrival  had  been  so  unexpected,  that  Roderic  and  his  Visigoths 
were  at  first  quite  unprepared  to  repel  them.  At  length,  how- 
ever, seeing  the  land  so  rapidly  filling  with  Moors,  Roderic  as- 
sembled all  the  forces  he  could  command,  and  staked  his  kingdom 
on  a  great  battle  with  the  Moors,  fought  at  Xeres  de  la  Frontera, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  a  few  miles  from  Cadiz.  The 
exact  date  of  the  battle  cannot  be  fixed,  but  it  was  probably 
fought  in  the  year  712.  It  terminated  the  rule  of  the  Visigoths 
in  Spain.  The  Moors  gained  a  complete  victory.  Roderic  and 
his  Goths  were  totally  defeated.  The  fate  of  the  Visigoth  king 
remains  to  this  day  a  mystery.  His  horse  and  cloak  were  found 
after  the  battle,  the  saddle  ornamented,  it  is  said,  with  gold  and 
emeralds  ;  but  his  body  could  not  be  seen.  The  Arab  historians, 
indeed,  say  that  he  was  killed  by  Tarik's  spear,  and  that  his  head 
was  cut  off  and  sent  to  Muza,  and  by  him  to  the  caliph  at  Da- 
mascus, preserved  in  camphor ;  the  Spaniards,  however,  maintain 
that  he  escaped ;  and  the  adventures  of  Don  Roderic  subsequent 
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to  the  battle  of  the  Guadalete,  form  the  theme  of  many  a  fanciful 
legend. 

Tarik  and  his  victorious  army  now  rang-ed  at  large  through 
Spain,  meeting  with  almost  no  resistance.  Seville,  Cordova,  and 
other  towns  quickly  yielded,  and  in  a  short  time  the  Moors  were 
masters  of  Spain  as  far  north  as  Toledo.  Meanwhile  Muza,  wish- 
ing to  reserve  for  himself  the  honour  of  having  added  such  a  fair 
country  as  Spain  to  the  dominions  of  the  caliph,  had  left  Mauri- 
tania to  superintend  the  new  conquest  in  person.  He  and  Tarik, 
once  his  freedman,  but  now  his  rival,  pursued  their  career  of 
glory  together,  not  without  mutual  animosity ;  and  before  the 
year  715,  the  entire  peninsula,  as  far  as  the  Pyrenees,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mountainous  district  of  Asturias,  was  reduced 
under  the  Moorish  yoke.  The  only  opposition  of  consequence 
which  the  conquerors  experienced,  was  in  the  district  since 
known  as  the  kingdom  of  Murcia,  where  a  Gothic  baron  named 
Theodomir  kept  possession  of  the  town  of  Orihuela  against  the 
]\Ioslem  army,  and  only  yielded  after  obtaining  from  Abdalaziz, 
the  son  of  Muza,  very  favourable  terms. 

Probably  few  conquests  that  have  ever  taken  place,  certainly 
not  the  Norman  conquest  of  England,  and  much  less  the  con- 
quest of  America  by  the  Spaniards,  have  been  conducted  with  so 
much  moderation  and  so  little  wanton  cruelty  as  the  Moorish 
conquest  of  Spain.  Miseries,  doubtless,  inseparable  from  a  con- 
quest, were  experienced  by  the  Gothic-Roman  population,  and 
scenes  of  atrocity  may  have  occurred  during  the  progress  of  the 
Mohammedan  armies  over  the  peninsula ;  but  the  sufferings  en- 
dured by  the  conquered  were  not,  upon  the  whole,  greater  than 
those  which  necessarily  resulted  from  the  forcible^  addition  of 
so  many  souls  to  the  population.  Tribute  was  exacted  to  the 
amount  of  one-tenth,  or  in  some  cases  one-fifth,  of  the  annual 
income  of  the  conquered  classes ;  but  they  were  left  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  own  laws,  without  any  other  re- 
striction than  that  every  sentence  of  death  should  be  submitted, 
before  being  executed,  to  the  Mohammedan  authorities  for  their 
sanction ;  they  were  also  pennitted  to  practise  religious  worship 
according  to  their  own  forms,  provided,  however,  the  doors  of 
their  churches  were  regularly  closed  during-  the  ceremony,  and 
pro\-ided  also  that  no  new  churches  should  be  built.  Such  were 
the  conditions  awarded  to  the  Christian  portion  of  the  Spanish 
population  by  their  Saracen  masters.  To  the  Jews,  who,  if  they 
had  not  directly  assisted  the  invasion,  had  at  least  welcomed  it, 
conditions  still  more  favoui-able  were  granted,  and  sentiments 
of  mutual  good-will  sprung  up  between  the  children  of  Moses 
and  the  followers  of  Mohammed,  which  were  not  extinguished 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  Moorish  dominion  in  Spain. 

To  return  now  to  Tarik  and  Muza.  Information  of  the  addi- 
tion of  a  new  province  to  his  vast  dominions — a  country  rivalling 
Syria  in  beauty  and  fertility,  Yemen  the  Happy  for  its  balmy 
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air,  India  for  its  flowers  and  perfumes,  Hegiaz  for  its  fruits,  and 
China  for  the  riches  of  its  mines — reached  the  Caliph  Walid  at 
Damascus.  He  was  told  also  that  this  was  but  the  opening"  of  a 
path  into  the  rest  of  Europe.  Pouring"  northward  through  Spain, 
the  followers  of  Islam  would  cross  the  Pyrenees,  overrun  Gaul, 
descend  into  Italy,  plant  their  mosques  in  Rome,  and  met  per- 
haps on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic  by  another  conquering-  army 
of  the  Faithful,  despatched  into  Europe  throug-h  Asia  Minor,  the 
two  armies  would  unite  in  the  centre  of  a  new  continent,  which 
their  valour  had  added  to  the  empire  of  the  caliph,  and  make  the 
firmament  ring*  with  the  name  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet.  Such 
were  the  splendid  visions  which  the  conquest  of  Spain  might 
have  suggested  to  the  imagination  of  a  zealous  Mohammedan. 
Muza,  the  Mauritanian  viceroy,  appears  to  have  been  a  man  who 
dehghted  in  such  daring  schemes.  The  Visigoths  of  Spain 
having  been  subdued,  he  was  preparing,  it  is  said,  to  carry  his 
victorious  arms  across  the  Pyrenees,  to  try  his  strength  against 
the  Franks  of  Gaul  and  the  Lombards  of  Italy,  when  he  received 
a  peremptory  summons  from  the  caliph  to  return  to  Damascus  in 
company  with  Tarik.  Rumours  which  had  reached  the  caliph 
of  the  differences  between  Muza  and  Tarik,  and  which  repre- 
sented the  former  as  aiming  at  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
Spain,  were  the  cause  of  their  recall.  Muza  dared  not  disobey. 
Committing  the  government  of  Spain  to  his  eldest  son,  Abda- 
laziz,  and  that  of  his  Mauritanian  provinces  to  his  younger  sons, 
he  departed  in  great  state,  taking  Tarik  along  with  him,  and  a 
number  of  noble  Visigoths,  of  both  sexes,  to  grace  his  appearance 
at  the  caliph's  court.  Before  he  reached  Damascus,  however,  the 
Caliph  Walid  had  died,  and  his  brother  Soliman  sat  upon  the 
throne.  By  the  new  caliph,  the  brave  Moor  was  ill  received. 
After  being  publicly  whipped,  he  w^as  exposed  to  the  sun  for  a 
whole  day  before  the  gate  of  the  caliph's  palace,  and  then  thrown 
into  prison  ;  while  Tarik  and  the  Visigoths  who  had  come  to 
Damascus  in  his  train,  were  treated  with  honour.  Muza's  family 
likewise  shared  the  caliph's  displeasure.  Secret  orders  were  de- 
spatched to  Spain  to  put  Abdalaziz  to  death.  It  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  these  orders  could  be  executed.  Abdalaziz,  who,  on 
his  father's  departure,  had  assumed  the  government,  and  taken 
up  his  residence  at  Seville,  had  made  himself  popular  by  his  just 
and  wise  measures  both  with  Moors  and  Spaniards,  and  had 
given  a  pledge  of  his  good-will  to  the  latter  by  marrying  the 
Christian  princess  Egilona,  the  widow  of  king  Roderic,  a 
woman  of  great  beauty  and  of  a  noble  spirit.  When,  therefore, 
the  caliph's  letters  reached  the  two  Moorish  chiefs  who  were 
intrusted  with  the  office  of  putting  Abdalaziz  to  death,  and  who 
were  old  and  intimate  friends  of  Muza,  they  were  grieved  at  the 
contents.  "  Is  it  possible,"  said  they,  "  that  Muza's  enemies  should 
have  so  speedily  effaced  the  memory  of  his  great  actions  ?  But," 
continued  they  in  the  true  Mohammedan  spirit,  "  God  is  good, 
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and  he  commands  implicit  obedience  to  the  caliph."  They  there- 
fore set  about  devising"  some  plan  for  putting  Abdalaziz  to  death 
without  raising*  a  popular  tumult.  They  caused  a  rumour  to  be 
spread  that  he  was  entertaining-  desig-ns  of  revolt  ag-ainst  the 
caliph  ;  that,  under  the  influence'of  his  Christian  wife  Eg-ilona,  he 
was  falling"  from  the  true  faith ;  and  that,  to  save  the  new  con- 
quest, and  fullil  their  duty  to  God  and  the  caliph,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  kill  him.  These*  reports  produced  the  intended  effect. 
Abdalaziz  was  assassinated  while  eng-ag-ed  in  his  devotions  at  the 
mosque  of  Seville  ;  and  his  head,  preserved  in  camphor,  was  sent 
in  a  precious  casket  to  Damascus,  where,  with  Oriental  cruelty, 
Sohman  caused  it  to  be  uncovered  in  the  presence  of  Muza. 
"Do  you  know  that  face?"  said  the  caliph.  "  I  know  it  well," 
said  the  wretched  father,  turning"  away  his  eyes ;  '•  and  may  the 
curse  of  God  rest  upon  him  who  has  put  to  death  a  better  man 
than  himself!"  The  conqueror  of  Spain  was  then  permitted  to 
g"o  where  he  pleased,  and,  like  a  true  Mohammedan,  he  retired 
to  Mecca,  where  gTief  soon  ended  his  days. 

The  assassination  of  Abdalaziz  took  place  in  the  year  716 ;  and 
for  a  period  of  forty  years  after  that  event,  Spain,  as  one  of  the 
most  remote  provinces  of  the  caliphate,  was  g-overned  by  as  many 
as  eig-hteen  cliiFerent  emirs  or  viceroys,  some  of  whom  only  re- 
tained office  for  a  few  months,  being"  either  assassinated  or  deposed 
by  a  rival  faction.  Far  removed  from  the  centre  of  the  empire, 
and  therefore  not  overawed  by  the  idea  of  the  caliph's  sovereig:nty 
— filled  with  fiery  and  restless  spirits  of  mixed  blood  and  various 
nations,  although  connected  by  the  bond  of  a  common  language 
and  a  common  religion — Mohammedan  Spain  was  distracted  by 
continual  broils  and  dissensions  amono*  its  emirs.  Taking  advan- 
tage of  these  differences  among  their  conquerors,  some  of  the 
Visigoths  rose  in  rebellion.  Gathering  round  a  chieftain  of  the 
name  of  Pelayo,  they  took  refuge  in  the  mountains  of  Asturias, 
where  they  were  able  to  bid  defiance  to  the  Moors,  and  to  found 
a  little  Christian  sovereignty  on  the  shores  of  the  Bay  of  Biscay, 
the  capital  of  which  was  Oviedo,  and  its  first  king  Pelayo.  It  is 
prol)able  that  this  movement  of  the  Christians  would  have  been 
crushed  at  the  beginning,  had  not  the  Moorish  emirs,  the  suc- 
cessors of  Muza  and  Abdalaziz,  been  more  intent  upon  pushing 
their  conquest  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  than  upon  consolidating 
their  power  within  the  peninsula  which  they  had  already  con- 
quered. Othman,  who  was  emir  in  725,  became  such  a  scourge 
to  the  Gallic  provinces,  that  central  Europe  began  to  dread  being 
overrun  by  the  infidels.  At  length,  however,  after  the  Moorish 
conquest  had  been  advanced  as  far  beyond  the  Pyrenees  as  the 
river  Loire,  it  sustained  a  final  check  in  the  year  732,  when  the 
famous  Charles  Martel  encountered  the  Saracen  hosts,  under  the 
Emir  Abdelrahman,  on  the  field  of  Poictiers,  and  gained  the 
great  victory  which  placed  the  Carlovingian  dynasty  on  the 
throne  of  France. 
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The  tide  of  Moorish  invasion  was  now  rolled  back  to  the 
Pyrenees.  No  long-er  attempting  to  extend  the  dominions  of  the 
caliph  farther  into  Europe,  the  emirs  turned  their  attention  to 
the  means  of  retaining*  permanent  possession  of  Spain.  The 
little  Christian  kingdom  of  Asturias,  founded  by  Pelayo,  had 
extended  itself  considerably  ;  but  more  than  nine-tenths  of  the 
whole  peninsula,  and  these  by  far  the  richest  and  best  portions  of 
the  territory,  were  thoroughly  reduced  under  the  Moorish  yoke. 
To  plant  and  settle  these  nine-tenths  according  to  the  directions 
of  the  caliph,  was  now  the  business  of  the  emirs.  It  was  upwards 
of  twenty  years  since  Tarik  had  landed  in  Spain,  and,  in  the 
interval,  thousands  of  Mohammedans  had  poured  in  to  share  the 
prize  with  the  original  conquerors.  To  distribute  the  lands  equit- 
ably among  so  many  various  claimants,  was  a  task  of  some  diffi- 
culty. The  following  was  pretty  much  the  arrangement  adopted. 
The  royal  legion  of  Damascus  was  planted  in  Cordova  and  its 
neighbourhood  ;  that  of  Emessa  at  Seville ;  the  natives  of  Pales- 
tine were  settled  in  Algesiras  ;  those  of  Arabia  Felix  and  Persia 
in  Toledo  and  the  central  district  of  Spain ;  the  Egyptians  on  the 
west  coast,  in  what  now  constitutes  the  south  of  Portugal ;  while 
the  fertile  province  of  Granada  was  bestowed  on  ten  thousand 
horsemen  from  Syria,  the  purest  and  noblest  of  the  Arab  inva- 
ders. These  several  colonies  settled  down  as  a  superior  class  of 
the  community  among  the  Christians,  just  as  the  Normans  in 
the  eleventh  century  settled  down  among-  the  Anglo-Saxons  in 
the  British  island.  The  tawny  Moor  was  master  of  the  white 
Christian ;  the  mosque  rose  by  the  side  of  the  church  ;  Arabic 
was  spoken  as  the  language  of  the  wealthier  and  more  powerful 
classes;  and  the  Romano -German  population  was  obliged  to 
acknowledge  itself  inferior  in  culture  and  civilisation  to  the 
invading  race.  The  seeds  of  disunion,  however,  existed  among' 
the  Saracens ;  they  were  too  motley  a  population  to  agree  cor- 
dially among  themselves. 

SPAIN  AS  AN  INDEPENDENT  MOORISH  KINGDOM. 

Such  was  the  condition  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighth  century — nine-tenths  of  it  a  Mohammedan  province, 
governed  by  officers  under  the  caliph  of  the  Arabic  empire ;  the 
remaining  tenth  a  weak  little  Christian  kingdom,  maintaining 
itself  with  difficulty.  In  the  year  750,  however,  an  extraordinary 
revolution  occurred  at  Damascus,  which  materially  changed  the 
prospects  of  Spain.  The  caliphs  for  a  long  period  had  been  of  the 
race  of  the  Omeyades — so  called  from  their  founder  Omeyah,  the 
first  of  the  family  who  had  obtained  the  caliphate.  The  Omeyades, 
however,  had  of  late  become  unpopular  in  Syria,  and  cabals  had 
been  formed  for  their  overthrow.  Merwaun,  the  reigning  caliph, 
had  been  frequently  warned  of  his  danger.  "  I  have  seen,"  said 
one  of  his  counsellors  addressing  him  poetically — "  I  have  seen 
sparks  among  the  ashes ;  I  fear  they  will  kindle  a  flame.     That 
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flame,  if  it  be  not  exting-uished  in  time,  will  consume  trees,  and 
forests,  and  the  lives  of  men.  All  this  I  saw  ;  and  I  said  to  my- 
self, *  Oh!  is  the  son  of  Omeyah  awake, or  does  he  sleep?'"  Mer- 
waun  at  last  awoke,  and  sig'nified  the  fact  in  the  usual  Oriental 
manner.  He  caused  the  leader  of  the  discontented  party  of  his 
subjects,  a  descendant  of  Abbas,  the  uncle  of  Mohammed,  to  be  put 
to  death,  by  having-  his  head  tied  up  in  a  bag-  of  quicklime.  In 
reveng-e  for  this,  he  was  himself  deposed  and  put  to  death  by 
Abul  Abbas  Asefah,  the  brother  of  his  victim.  With  Merwaun 
the  dynasty  of  the  Omeyades  came  to  an  end,  and  Asefah  ascend- 
ing- the  throne,  became  the  founder  of  a  new  dynasty,  called  the 
dynasty  of  the  Abbasides.  To  secure  the  new  dynasty  in  the 
caliphate,  all  the  relatives  of  the  late  caliph,  and  all  the  partisans 
of  the  house  of  the  Omeyades,  were  extirpated ;  no  fewer  than 
six  hundred  thousand  persons,  it  is  said,  being;  massacred  throug-h- 
out  Syria.  It  is  related  that  ninety  of  the  deceased  caliph's  rela- 
tives were  beaten  to  death,  at  a  banquet  to  which  they  had  been 
treacherously  invited  at  Damascus,  by  Abdallah  Ben  Ali,  a  kins- 
man of  the  new  caliph.  The  very  g-raves  in  which  the  members 
of  the  hated  race  of  the  Omeyades  were  buried  were  opened,  and 
their  bones  disinterred.  From  these  enormities  Abul  Abbas,  the 
first  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  received  the  name  of  Asefah  the 
Bloody. 

This  dreadful  revolution  taking-  place  in  the  metropolis,  affected 
the  Arabic  empire  to  its  remotest  extremities.  In  Spain,  espe- 
cially, its  consequences  were  important.  Yusuf  Alfehri,  who  was 
emir  of  Spain  at  the  time,  declared  himself  on  the  side  of  the  new 
caliph ;  but  Yusuf  himself  was  unpopular  in  Spain,  and  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Moorish  chiefs  formed  themselves  into  a  party  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  Abbasides.  The  latter  party  resolved  to 
revolt  from  the  usurping-  caliph,  and  to  erect  Spain  into  an  inde- 
pendent Moorish  sovereig-nty.  Their  difficulty  was,  whom  they 
should  choose  as  the  head  of  the  new  king-dom.  This  difficulty, 
liowever,  was  soon  obviated,  by  the  intelligence  that  Abderrahman 
Ben  Moaviah,  a  young-  scion  of  the  race  of  the  Omeyades,  had 
escaped  the  slaughter  which  had  extirpated  most  of  his  relatives 
in  Syria,  and  was  living  concealed  on  the  Barbary  coast  of  Africa. 
By  the  invitation  of  the  Moorish  chiefs,  Abderrahman  crossed 
into  Spain  with  a  band  of  Arabs  ;  and  there  he  speedily  found 
himself  at  the  head  of  an  army  large  enough  to  conquer  Yusuf 
and  the  Abbaside  faction,  and^  to  place  himself  on  the  throne. 
Thus  ended  the  lirst  period  of  the  Moorish  history  of  Spain — that 
of  its  dependence  on  the  Arabian  caliphs.  The  title  assumed  by 
Abderrahman,  to  signify  the  independence  of  himself  and  his 
king'dom,  was  that  of  Caliph  of  Cordova — that  town  having  em- 
braced his  cause  most  warmly.  Spain,  under  Abderrahman,  became 
a  place  of  refuge  for  the  persecuted  friends  of  the  Omeyades ;  and, 
by  his  skilful  and  wise  government,  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  be- 
came a  worthy  offshoot  of  the  great  Arabic  sovereignty  of  his 
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nncestors.  The  ISIoorish  historians  of  Spain  dwell  with  affection  on 
the  virtues  of  this  prince,  and  the  g-entle  melancholy  which  cha- 
racterised his  disposition.  A  little  poem  of  his  composition  is  still 
preserved,  which,  it  is  said,  was  once  in  the  mouth  of  every  one. 
It  is  an  address  to  a  palm-tree  which  he  had  caused  to  be  trans- 
planted from  Africa  to  the  garden  which  he  had  made  at  Cor- 
dova, the  tree  being-  the  first  of  its  kind  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  being-  regarded  by  him  as  a  type  of  his  own  fortunes.  "  Fair 
palm-tree,"  the  poem  runs,  "  thou  also  art  a  stranger  here.  The 
gentle  airs  of  Algarba  court  and  kiss  thee.  Thy  roots  are  fixed 
in  a  fertile  soil ;  thy  head  is  erected  towards  heaven ;  but  thou, 
too,  wouldst  shed  tears  of  bitterness  if,  like  me,  thou  couldst  look 
back  !  But  thou  feelest  not,  as  I  do,  the  calamities  of  fortune.  I 
wept  under  the  palms  which  the  Forat  waters,  when  my  unhappy 
fate  and  the  cruelty  of  the  Abbaside  compelled  me  to  forsake 
what  I  so  dearly  loved.  The  trees  and  the  river  have  forgotten 
my  sorrows ;  and  thou,  my  beloved  country,  retainest  no  remem- 
brance of  me.     But  never  shall  I  cease  to  lament  thee.'"' 

During  the  reign  of  Abderrahman,  Mussulman  Spain  made 
great  advances  in  civilisation.  His  predecessor,  Yusuf,  had  set  him 
the  example,  by  appropriating  one-third  of  the  revenues  of  the 
country  to  purposes  of  internal  improvement — the  construction  of 
roads,  bridges,  &c.  and  the  maintenance  of  the  mosques.  Abder- 
rahman made  it  one  of  the  great  objects  of  his  life  to  embellish  the 
city  of  Cordova.  He  planned  and  commenced  there  the  famous 
mosque,  with  its  4700  lamps,  which  was  to  outlast  the  Moorish 
dominion  in  Spain,  and  which  he  intended  to  excel  that  of  Damas- 
cus in  magnificence.  He  also  founded  schools  and  hospitals  in  the 
city,  and  in  many  other  ways  showed  himself  a  wise  governor. 
Towards  his  Christian  subjects,  the  Muzarabes,  as  they  are  called 
in  Moorish  histories,  he  conducted  himself  mercifully,  reducing 
considerably  the  rate  of  tribute  which  they  were  required  to  pay 
to  the  government.  Nor  was  his  reign  exempt  from  the  disturb- 
ances of  foreign  war.  Profiting  by  the  confusions  arising  in  the 
Moorish  part  of  Spain  from  the  revolution  in  the  caliphate, 
Alfonso  the  Catholic,  and  his  son  Fruela — the  third  and  fourth 
sovereigns  of  the  little  Christian  kingdom  of  Asturias — had  been 
able  to  extend  the  limits  of  their  sway.  Under  Fruela,  who  had 
ascended  the  throne  in  757,  the  north-western  district  of  the 
peninsula,  known  by  the  name  of  Galicia,  had  been  added  to  the 
Asturias.  About  the  same  time  a  second  Christian  king-dom  was 
establishing  itself  in  Spain  among  the  fastnesses  of  the  Pyrenees. 
The  founder  of  this  kingdom,  the  origin  of  which  is  involved  in 
obscurity,  but  which  ultimately  grew  into  the  important  kingdom 
of  Navarre  and  Aragon,  was  Don  Garcia  Ximenes,  a  wealthy 
Spanish  noble.  Abderrahman,  however,  if  he  could  not  abso- 
lutely suppress  these  kingdoms,  was  able  at  least  to  check  their 
extension,  and  to  compel  Fruela,  the  sovereign  of  the  one,  to 
become  his  tributary.    Indeed,  during  Abderrahman's  reign,  these 
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Christian  kingdoms  were  all  but  dependent  for  their  existence  on 
the  Moorish  one;  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact,  that  Mauregato, 
one  of  Fruela's  successors,  was  obhged  to  purchase  Abderrahman's 
favour  by  paying  him  an  annual  tribute  of  a  hundred  Christian 
virgins,  one  half  of  noble,  and  the  other  half  of  mean  birth.  A 
more  formidable  enemy  to  Abderrahman  was  Charlemagne,  the 
grandson  of  Charles  Martel,  who,  in  778,  after  extending  the 
Frankish  dominion  into  Italy  and  Germany,  turned  his  con- 
quering eye  in  the  direction  of  Spain.  Crossing  the  Pyrenees,  he 
overran  Catalonia,  Aragon,  and  Navarre,  as  far  as  the  Ebro;  but 
on  his  way  back  to  France,  he  was  attacked  by  a  joint  army  of 
Moors  and  Spanish  Christians,  and  sustained  a  great  defeat, 
celebrated  in  many  Spanish  ballads  as  the  defeat  of  Roncesvalles, 
where  the  famous  Roland  was  slain. 

Abderrahman  died  in  787.  The  period  of  two  hundred  and 
seventy-five  years  which  elapse  between  the  commencement  of 
his  cahphate  m  756,  and  the  death  of  the  last  of  his  dynasty  in 
1031,  is^  usually  regarded  as  the  second  era  of  the  Moorish  domi- 
nation in  Spain,  and  is  known  in  history  as  the  Caliphate  of  Cor- 
dova, or  the  rule  of  the  Omeyades  in  Spain.  About  twenty  sove- 
reigns, all  of  the  race  of  the  good  Abderrahman,  occupied  the 
throne  in  succession  during  these  two  hundred  and  seventy-five 
vears,  some  of  them  celebrated  for  their  virtues,  others  for  their 
vices.  To  go  over  their  names,  and  detail  their  acts  in  suc- 
cession, would,  considering  our  limits,  be  a  dry  and  uninteresting 
labour ;  all  that  we  shall  attempt,  is  to  give  our  readers  as  vivid 
a  general  view  as  possible  of  the  condition  of  Spain  during  the 
period  over  which  their  reigns  extend — a  period  by  far  the  most 
splendid  in  the  Moorish  annals  of  that  country,  and  of  much 
greater  consequence  in  the  history  of  Europe  than  most  people 
are  in  the  habit  of  conceiving.  The  remainder  of  this  section, 
therefore,  shall  be  devoted  to  an  account  of  the  condition  of 
society  in  Moorish  Spain  from  the  year  756  to  the  year  1031, 
including  notices  of  the  progress,  during  that  period,  of  Arabic 
literature,  art,  and  science. 

It  has  been  well  observed,  that  the  advance  of  the  Arabs  to 
what  is  called  a  state  of  civilisation  was  much  more  rapid  than 
that  of  the  Greeks,  the  Romans,  or  any  other  people  of  whom  we 
have  distinct  records.  Before  the  time  of  Mohammed,  they  were 
noted  only  for  their  fiery  energy,  and  a  wild  imaginativeness  of 
character,  delighting  in  the  vast,  the  sublime,  and  the  mystic, 
but  totally  innocent  of  what  is  denominated  culture.  In  641, 
Omar,  one  of  the  conquering  successors  of  Mohammed,  had  set 
fire  to  the  library  of  Alexandria,  and,  in  the  magnificent  contempt 
for  literature  of  a  great  uneducated  soul,  had  consumed  in  the 
conflagration  the  written  wisdom  of  ages.  No  sooner,  however, 
was  the  career  of  Arabic  conquest  at  an  end,  no  sooner  had  the 
caliphs  of  Damascus  begun  to  feel  the  instinct  of  government  and 
repose  becoming  stronger  in  them  than  the  hereditary  instinct 
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of  conquest,  than  a  demand  arose  for  the  productions  of  intellect 
and  taste.  The  foundation  of  an  Arabic  literature  already  existed 
in  the  Koran,  which  had  not  only  g'iven  a  direction  to  the  literary 
genius  of  the  Mohammedans,  but  had  also  established  a  literary 
idiom.  During-  the  sovereig-nty  of  the  Omeyade  caliphs,  con- 
siderable advances  had  been  made  in  the  arts  of  civilisation,  the 
development  of  native  genius  being  assisted  by  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks ;  so  that  the  Mauritanian  Arabs,  who  subdued  Spain 
in  the  beginning  of  the  eighth  century,  were  decidedly  superior 
in  culture  to  their  ancestors  of  the  times  of  IMohammed. 

It  was  not,  however,  till  the  accession  of  the  dynasty  of  the 
Abbasides  to  the  caliphate,  that  the  genius  of  the  Arabs  began 
freely  to  develop  itself  in  civilising  studies.  The  Abbasides  re- 
moved the  seat  of  the  caliphate  from  Damascus  to  Bagdad, 
which  thenceforth  became  the  capital  of  Oriental  luxury.  Al- 
mansur,  the  second  of  the  Abbaside  caliphs,  distinguished  himself 
as  a  patron  of  letters ;  and  in  his  reign  a  Greek  physician  named 
George  introduced  the  rudiments  of  medical  science  into  the 
Arabic  empire.  But  the  golden  age  of  Arabic  culture  and  refine- 
ment was  during  the  reigns  of  the  Caliph  Haroun  al  Raschid,  so 
celebrated  in  the  Arabian  Nights,  who  ascended  the  throne  in 
786,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Almamoun,  who  reigned  from 
813  to  833.  "  Bagdad,"  says  Dr  Crichton  in  his  History  of 
Arabia,  "  then  became  the  resort  of  poets,  philosophers,  and 
mathematicians  from  every  country  and  of  every  creed.  Am- 
bassadors and  agents  in  Armenia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were 
ordered  to  collect  the  most  important  books  that  could  be  dis- 
covered. Hundreds  of  camels  might  be  seen  entering  Bagdad, 
loaded  with  volumes  of  Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Persian  literature ; 
and  such  of  them  as  were  thought  to  be  adapted  to  the  pur- 
poses of  instruction,  were,  by  the  royal  command,  translated  by 
the  most  skilful  interpreters  into  the  Arabic  language,  that  aU 
classes  might  read  and  understand  them." 

Within  a  short  time  the  genius  of  the  Arabs  had  embraced  the 
whole  range  of  human  culture.  In  speculative  science,  they 
acknowledged  as  their  great  master  the  Greek  philosopher  Aris- 
totle ;  and  it  was  through  the  Arabs  that  the  influence  of  this 
extraordinary  intellect  was  transmitted  into  modern  Europe.  In 
mathematics  and  astronomy,  they  seemed  to  be  in  their  peculiar 
element ;  and  it  is  needless  to  mention  that  our  beautiful  system 
of  numeral  notation,  and  our  glorious  algebra,  came  to  us,  if  not 
from,  at  least  through  the  Arabs.  Chemistry  is  a  science  which 
they  may  be  said  to  have  originated ;  and  many  of  the  most 
ordinary  chemical  terms  now  in  use — as,  for  instance,  alkali  and 
alembic — are  of  Arab  birth.  In  the  arts  they  were  no  less  profi- 
cient. Agriculture  and  horticulture  were  practised  by  them  on 
ascertained  principles.  To  architecture  they  gave  the  impress  of 
their  peculiar  genius ;  and  what  we  call  the  Gothic  style,  is  gene- 
rally believed  to  be  a  modification  of  their  invention.    Prohibited 
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by  the  Koran  from  using-  imagres  of  men  or  animals  for  the 
purposes  of  embellishment,  lest  the  practice  should  give  rise  to 
idolatry,  they  invented  that  style  of  ornament  which  is  denomi- 
nated the  uruhesque,  and  which  consists  in  the  use  of  imaginary 
plants,  flowers,  and  foliage  for  ornamental  purposes.  In  music 
they  made  great  progress.  Many  admirable  processes  for  working* 
metals,  weaving  silk,  dyeing  and  preparing  leather,  were  disco- 
vered by  them;  and  lastly,  many  of  the  drugs  which  for  centuries 
have  been  administered  to  Christians  all  over  Europe,  were  first 
prescribed  for  Mussulman  patients  by  Mussulman  physicians.  In 
literature,  the  Arabs  had  their  hundreds  of  thousands  of  authors  ; 
poets,  historians,  critics,  and,  above  all,  writers  of  fiction. 

All  that  has  been  said  above  of  the  progress  of  Arabic  culture, 
applies  in  an  especial  manner  to  the  Arabs  of  Spain;  for  althoug'h, 
on  the  accession  of  the  Abbasides  to  the  caliphate  of  the  Arabian 
empire,  Spain  had  ceased  to  be  a  dependency  of  it,  yet  no  pro- 
vince of  the  empire  felt  so  immediately  the  influence  of  the 
civilising  forces  which  were  at  work  in  Bagdad.  "  In  Spain," 
says  Dr  Crichton,  '"Arabian  learning  shone  with  a  brighter 
lustre,  and  continued  to  flourish  to  a  later  period,  than  in  the 
schools  of  the  East.  Cordova,  Seville,  and  Granada,  rivalled 
each  other  in  the  magnificence  of  their  academies,  colleges,  and 
libraries.  Casiri  has  enumerated  the  names  and  writings  of 
nearly  170  eminent  men,  natives  of  Cordova  alone.  Hakem 
founded  here  a  college,  and  a  royal  library  containing  400,000 
volumes  :  he  had  carefully  examined  every  work,  and  with  his 
own  hand  wrote  in  each  the  genealogy,  birth,  and  death  of 
its  respective  author.  The  academy  of  Granada  was  long  under 
the  direction  of  Shamseddin  of  Murcia,  so  famous  among  the 
Arabs  for  his  skill  in  polite  literature,  Casiri  has  recorded  the 
names  and  works  of  120  authors — theologians,  civilians,  histo- 
rians, philosophers,  and  other  professors — whose  talents  conferred 
dignity  and  fame  on  the  university  of  Granada.  Toledo,  Ma- 
laga, Murcia,  and  Valencia,  were  all  furnished  with  splendid 
literary  apparatus.  In  the  cities  of  Andalusia  alone,  seventy 
libraries  were  open  for  the  instruction  of  the  public.  Middel- 
dorpf  has  enumerated  seventeen  disting'uished  colleges  and  aca- 
demies which  flourished  under  the  patronage  of  the^  Saracens  in 
Spain,  and  has  given  lists  of  the  eminent  professors  and  authors 
who  taught  and  studied  in  them."  Arabic  art  and  magnificence, 
too,  were  carried  to  their  highest  pitch  in  Spain.  The  Alhambra, 
or  palace  of  the  IMoorish  kings,  remains  to  this  day  the  wonder 
of  travellers.  "  While  little  attention,  comparatively,  was  be- 
stowed by  the  Moors  on  the  exterior  of  their  mansions,  on  the 
furniture  and  accommodation  within  everything  was  lavished 
that  could  promote  luxurious  ease  and  personal  comfort.  Their 
rooms  M-ere  so  contrived  that  no  reverberation  of  sound  was 
heard.  The  light  was  generally  admitted  in  such  a  manner  as, 
by  excluding-  external  prospects,  to  confine  the  admiration  of  the 
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spectator  chiefly  to  the  ornaments  and  heauties  of  the  interior. 
Their  arrangements  for  ventilation  were  admirable ;  and  by 
means  of  caleducts,  or  tubes  of  baked  earth,  warm  air  was 
admitted,  so  as  to  preserve  a  uniform  temperature.  The  utmost 
labour  and  skill  were  expended  in  embellishing-  the  vv-alls  and 
ceilings.  The  tiles  had  a  blue  glazing  over  them.  Their  paving 
bricks  were  made  of  different  colours — blue,  white,  black,  or 
yellow,  which,  when  properly  contrasted,  had  a  very  agreeable 
effect.  Nothing  is  more  astonishing  than  the  durability  of  the 
Moorish  edifices.  The  stucco  composition  on  their  walls  became 
hard  as  stone ;  and  even  in  the  present  century,  specimens  are 
found  without  a  crack  or  flaw  on  their  whole  surface.  Their 
woodwork  also  still  remains  in  a  state  of  wonderful  preservation. 
The  floors  and  ceilings  of  the  Alhambra  have  withstood  the 
neglect  and  dilapidation  of  nearly  700  years  :  the  pine-wood 
continues  perfectly  sound,  without  exhibiting  the  slightest  mark 
of  dry  rot,  worm,  or  insect.  The  coat  of  white  paint  retains  its 
colour  so  bright  and  rich,  that  it  may  be  mistaken  for  mother-of- 
pearl.'"'  Again,  "  The  j)ontanos  or  reservoirs  of  Spain  were 
either  erected  or  restored  by  the  Moors.  Their  palaces  and 
mosques  were  furnished  with  capacious  cisterns.  The  gardens 
of  the  Alhambra  contained  sheets  of  water,  in  the  surface  of 
which  the  buildings  were  reflected ;  and  in  most  of  the  principal 
cities  fountains  played  in  the  streets,  as  well  as  in  the  courts  of 
the  houses,  by  which  the  atmosphere  was  attempered  during  sum- 
mer. In  the  famous  palace  of  Toledo  was  a  pond,  in  the  midst 
of  which  rose  a  vaulted  room  of  stained  glass,  adorned  with  gold. 
Into  this  room  the  caliph  could  enter  untouched  by  the  water, 
and  sit,  while  a  cascade  poured  from  above,  with  tapers  burning 
before  him."  Many  other  proofs  of  the  progress  of  the  arts  of  con- 
venience and  luxury  among  the  Moors  of  Spain  might  be  adduced. 
Some  of  the  remarks  above  quoted  apply  to  the  whole  period 
of  Moorish  domination  in  Spain ;  but  it  is  admitted  that  the 
period  of  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  during*  which  the  Omeyades 
swayed  the  sceptre,  was  the  most  brilliant.  "  Cordova,  the  seat 
of  the  caliphs,"  it  is  said,  "  was  scarcely  inferior  in  point  of 
wealth  and  magnitude  to  its  proud  rival  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tigris.  A  space  of  twenty-four  miles  in  length  and  six  in 
breadth  along  the  margin  of  the  Guadalquiver,  was  occupied 
with  palaces,  streets,  gardens,  and  public  edifices ;  and  for  ten 
miles  the  citizens  could  travel,  by  the  light  of  lamps,  along  an 
uninterrupted  extent  of  buildings.  In  the  reign  of  Almansour, 
it  could  boast  of  270,000  houses,  80,455  shops,  911  baths,  3877 
mosques,  from  the  minarets  of  which  a  population  of  800,000 
were  daily  summoned  to  prayers."  The  culminating  point  of 
the  glory  of  the  caliphate  of  ^Cordova  was  the  reign  of  Abder- 
rahman  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  year  912,  and  is 
accounted  the  greatest  of  all  the  Moorish  sovereigns  of  Spain. 
The  annual  revenues  of  the  caliphate  during  his  reign  are  cal- 
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culated  at  £5,500,000  sterling-— a  sum  which  was  probably  equal 
to  the  united  revenues  of  alfthe  other  monarchies  of  Europe  at 
the  time.  This  vast  revenue  vras  derived  from  various  sources  : 
from  taxes  on  produce,  on  exports  and  imports,  on  sales  of  goods, 
and  lastly,  on  the  property  of  Jews  and  Christians.  Its  magni- 
tude is  only  to  be  accounted  for  when  we  consider  the  immense 
size  of  the'population,  the  number  of  large  and  small  cities,  and, 
above  all,  the  extent  of  the  traffic  which  the  Arabs  of  Spain 
carried  on  in  all  sorts  of  manufactures  and  commodities  both 
with  the  states  of  Europe  and  with  those  of  Asia.  _ 

Spain,  therefore,  was  the  medium  of  communication,  during  the 
middle  ages,  between  the  Arabic  race  and  the  rude  Romano- 
German  populations  of  Europe.  The  conquest  of  Spain  by  the 
Moors  thus  assumes  a  singular  importance  in  connexion  with 
European  history.  It  was,  as  it  were,  the  breaking  open  of  the 
door  through  which  there  rushed  a  flood  of  new  knowledge  and 
new  ideas  "into  Europe.  It  would  be  difficult  to  estimate  the 
amount  of  civilisation  which  flowed  into  Europe  along  with  the 
]Moors,  or  to  calculate  how  much  would  have  been  lost  to  us,  the 
white  inhabitants  of  these  northern  nations,  had  not  that  handful 
of  tawny  Moors  under  Tarik  leapt  ashore,  in  the  spring  of  711, 
at  the  foot  of  the  rock  which  we  now  name  Gibraltar.  They 
gave  us  astronomy,  our  system  of  numeral  notation,  and  algebra ; 
they  gave  us  our  lii^st  notions  of  Aristotle's  philosophy,  and  a  new 
style  of  architecture ;  they  gave  us  a  system  of  national  police  ; 
they  gave  us  the  notion  of  public  libraries  ;  they  gave  us  the 
telegraph  ;  some  say  also  gunpowder,  paper-making,  the  pen- 
dulum, and  the  mariner's  compass;  they  gave  us  morocco  leather; 
they  gave  us  the  principle  of  rhyme  in  verse,  which  did  not  exist 
among  the  ancients ;  and  lastly,  to  conclude  a  list  which  might 
be  extended  to  much  greater  length,  they  gave  us  that  spirit  of 
chivalrous  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  which,  although,  since  the 
time  of  the  Crusades,  it  has  attained  such  strength  as  to  be  re- 
garded as  innate  in  European  society,  is  yet  in  reality  an  impor- 
tation from  the  East,  and  had  only  a  very  modiiied  existence 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans  of  antiquity.  The  conquest  of 
Spain  by  the  Moors  was,  as  we  have  said,  the  opening  of  the 
door  for  all  these  influences.  As  soon  as  they  had  fairly  entered, 
the  door  was  shut ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  Moors  were  expelled 
from  Europe.  The  action  of  those  causes  which  ultimately  led  to 
their  expulsion,  and  which  had  begun  to  manifest  themselves 
even  while  the  Omeyades  held  the  caliphate  of  Cordova,  we  novr 
proceed  to  describe,  in  giving  an  account  of  the  internal  condition 
of  society  in  Spain  under  the  Moorish  dominion. 

The  population  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Spain  consisted  of 
course  of  two  classes — the  ^Mohammedans  or  3Ioors,  and  the  con- 
quered Spaniards,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Muzarabic  Chris- 
tians. The  Christians  in  Spain  enjoyed  a  much  greater  degree  of 
toleration  than  the  followers  of  Mohammed  were  in  the  custom 
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of  allowing;',  in  other  countries,  to  those  whom  they  had  con- 
quered, or  indeed  than  it  was  customary  at  that  period  for  peoplt; 
professing-  any  religion  to  allow  to  individuals  professing-  any  other. 
The  church  was  permitted  to  stand  side  by  side  with  the  mosque; 
the  bells  were  allowed  to  ring-  to  summon  the  Christians  to 
their  religious  ceremonies  ;  and  the  whole  ecclesiastical  apparatus 
of  bishops,  monasteries,  nunneries,  &c.  was  left  untouched.  To  a 
certain  extent,  also,  the  Christians  enjoyed  an  independent  civil 
jurisdiction,  having"  courts  of  their  own,  where  all  cases,  except 
those  of  a  very  important  description,  were  decided  between 
Christian  and  Christian.  So  friendly  were  the  relations  at  first 
subsisting-  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  that  intermar- 
riag'es  became  frequent  between  them  ;  Christian  ladies  entering 
the  harems  of  the  Mussulmans,  and,  what  was  an  exception  to 
the  usual  practice  of  the  Mohammedans,  Christians  beings  per- 
mitted by  law  to  marry  Moorish  wives. 

All  this,  however,  could  not  prevent  relig-ious  animosity  from 
displaying-  itself  between  the  Christian  and  the  Mohammedan 
parts  of  the  population,  especially  the  lower  orders  of  both.  An 
ill-bred  Moor  would  sometimes  show  his  dislike  to  a  Christian  by 
calling-  him  a  dog-  of  an  unbeliever,  or  by  crying-  out  that  he  was 
defiled  when  he  chanced  to  brush  against  a  Christian's  clothes ; 
and  mischievous  Moorish  urchins  would  exhibit  their  zeal  for  Mo- 
hammed's religion  by  throwing  stones  and  filth  at  the  mourners 
at  a  Christian  funeral,  or  by  ostentatiously  stopping  their  ears  in 
the  street  with  their  fingers,  that  they  might  not  hear  the  chimes 
of  the  idolatrous  Christian  bells.  On  the  other  side,  of  course, 
there  was  a  reaction.  Prevented  from  giving  vent  to  their  feel- 
ings by  public  reproaches  against  the  Moslem  prophet,  the 
Christians  took  ample  reveng-e  in  private. 

For  some  time  no  serious  consequences  resulted  from  these 
little  outbursts  of  feeling  between  the  Moors  and  the  Christians ; 
and  it  was  not  till  the  caliphate  of  Abderrahman  II.,  who  ascended 
the  throne  in  821,  more  than  a  century  after  the  conquest,  that 
anything  like  persecution  was  experienced  by  the  Spanish  Chris- 
tians. In  the  early  part  of  his  reign,  two  Christians  are  said  to 
have  been  put  to  death  in  Cordova  for  their  faith ;  but  no  authentic 
account  remains  of  the  circumstances  of  their  martyrdom,  so  that 
we  do  not  know  the  precise  character  of  their  offence.  About 
twenty -five  years  afterwards,  some  Moors  of  Cordova,  after 
having  a  friendly  and  confidential  discussion  with  a  Christian 
priest  named  Perfectus  regarding  some  points  of  their  faith,  were 
so  piqued  b}^  some  observations  of  his  to  the  discredit  of  Mo- 
hammed, that  they  denounced  him  to  a  Moorish  judge  as  a 
blasphemer  of  the  prophet.  Perfectus  tried  to  explain  away  his 
obnoxious  remarks  regarding  the  prophet,  but  was  thrown  into 
prison.  Here  his  courage  increased ;  and,  full  of  self-accusation 
for  having  recanted  his  sentiments  before  the  judge,  he  reiterated 
them  with  fresh  vehemence.     Apparently  from  a  reluctance  to 
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take  away  life  in  such  a  cause,  he  was  detained  in  prison  for  a 
considerable  time ;  but,  still  proving"  firm  and  immovable,  he  was 
at  last  broug-lit  out,  and  beheaded  according-  to  law.  About  two 
miles  from  Cordova,  in  the  monastery  of  Tabanos,  was  a  monk 
named  Isaac,  who  had  formerly  filled  a  civil  office  of  distinction 
in  Cordova,  but  had  been  led  by  his  enthusiasm  to  embrace 
the  monastic  life.  He  had  a  great  reputation  among  the  Chris- 
tians, and  various  prodigies  were  reported  concerning  him — as, 
for  instance,  that  he  had  spoken  three  times  before  he  was  born  ; 
and  that  he  had  been  seen,  in  a  vision,  to  take  up  a  ball  of  fire 
which  had  descended  from  heaven,  and  eat  it.  The  martyr- 
dom of  Perfectus  inspired  this  man  with  a  strange  resolution. 
Coming"  to  Cordova,  he  went  to  the  cadi,  and  said  he  wished 
to  become  a  Mohammedan,  and  was  desirous  to  hear  the  cadi 
explain  certain  points  of  the  prophet's  religion.  The  cadi, 
although  the  matter  was  not  strictly  in  his  department,  very 
cheerfully  consented ;  and  expounded  to  Isaac,  at  considerable 
length,  the  chief  doctrines  of  the  Koran.  What  was  his  asto- 
nishment when,  at  the  end  of  his  discourse,  his  apparent  pupil 
burst  out  in  a  torrent  of  abuses  against  the  prophet,  as  a  man 
who  was  possessed  by  the  devil,  and  taught  the  devil's  doctrine. 
In  the  first  movement  of  his  rag-e  he  struck  Isaac,  for  which  the 
other  Moors  present  reproved  him,  reminding-  him  that  by  law  no 
previous  punishment  could  be  inflicted  on  a  person  whose  offence 
subjected  him  to  death.  The  monk  still  continuing  to  utter  re- 
proaches against  Mohammed,  and  to  protest  that  he  was  no  mad- 
man, but  in  the  perfect  possession  of  his  senses,  was  sent  to  prison, 
from  which  he  was  shortly  afterwards  taken  by  Abderrahman's 
orders  and  beheaded,  his  body  being  fixed  on  a  stake  after  death. 
The  desire  of  martyrdom  became  contagious,  and,  within  a 
week,  seven  additional  persons  had  gone  purposely  to  blaspheme 
the  prophet  before  the  Moorish  judges,  and  be  put  to  death  for 
the  offence.  The  following  story,  illustrative  of  the  state  of 
feeling  which  now  prevailed,  is  told  in  Conde's  History  of  Arab 
Domination  in  Spain,  drawn  from  Arabic  Manuscripts : — "  Maria, 
the  sister  of  one  of  the  martyrs,  was  a  nun  in  the  convent  of 
Cuteclara.  Shortly  after  her  brother's  death,  one  of  her  sister 
nuns  told  her  that  she  had  seen  her  brother  in  a  dream,  and  that 
he  had  commissioned  her  to  tell  his  sister  not  to  lament  his  death, 
for  she  would  speedily  rejoin  him  in  heaven.  Maria  received  this 
as  a  summons  to  martyrdom  ;  and  she  immediately  left  the  nun- 
nery, in  order  to  appear  before  the  cadi  and  testify  her  zeal. 
On  her  way  to  the  cadi,  she  turned  aside  to  offer  up  a  prayer  in 
the  church  of  St  Acisclus.  Strange  to  tell,  at  the  shrine  of  this 
martyr  she  found  kneeling  a  young  maiden,  who,  like  herself, 
was  seeking  the  crown  of  faith.  This  girl's  name  was  Flora ;  she 
was  the  daughter  of  a  Moorish  father  and  a  Christian  mother ;  her 
parents  were  dead,  and  her  brother,  who  was  a  Mohammedan, 
pex'secuted  her  on  account  of  her  being  a  Christian.     Her  brother 
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had  accused  her  before  the  judge  of  having"  apostatised  from  the 
Moorish  relig-ion  ;  and  althoug'h  she  denied  the  charge,  and  main- 
tained that  she  had  been  a  Christian  from  her  childhood,  she  had 
been  scourged  by  the  judge's  orders,  and  recommitted  to  her 
brother's  care,  to  be  instructed  in  the  i^rinciples  of  the  Koran. 
She  had  escaped,  however,  and  was  now  resolved,  like  Maria,  to 
brave  death  in  the  cause  for  which  so  many  were  gloriously  suf- 
fering. The  two  maidens,  thus  romantically  brought  together, 
proceeded  in  company  to  the  house  of  the  cadi.  Flora  spoke  first. 
'  I,'  she  said,  '  am  the  person  whom  you  punished  with  stripes, 
because,  being  the  child  of  a  Moorish  father,  I  would  not  renounce 
my  faith  in  Christ.  I  have  concealed  myself  till  now,  because 
the  flesh  is  weak  ;  but  now,  through  the  strength  of  God's  grace, 
I  am  willing.  I  come  here,  with  more  courage  than  I  had 
before,  to  proclaim  that  Christ  is  the  true  God ;  and  I  curse  your 
prophet  for  an  impostor,  an  adulterer,  and  a  magician.'  '  And  I,' 
exclaimed  Maria,  before  the  cadi  could  collect  his  ideas  for  a  reply, 
^  am  the  sister  of  Walabonso,  whom  you  caused  to  be  executecl, 
because  he  confessed  the  Saviour  and  cursed  your  prophet.  What 
he  confessed,  I  confess  too ;  and  what  he  cursed,  that  do  I  also 
curse.'  The  cadi  was  perplexed.  To  put  the  two  brave  girls  to 
death,  was  a  proceeding  for  which  he  was  not  prepared ;  and  to 
dismiss  them,  after  what  they  had  said,  was  impos.sible.  They 
were  therefore  committed  to  prison.  At  length,  however,  they 
were  executed." 

In  the  meantime  the  Caliph  Abderrahman,  anxious  to  put  a 
stop  to  such  needless  waste  of  life,  called  upon  the  metropolitan 
bishop  of  Cordova,  Recafred,  to  use  his  spiritual  authority  to  pre- 
vent the  Christians  from  so  wantonly  insulting  the  faith  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  Neither  he  nor  any  of  the  well-informed  Moors, 
he  said,  could  regard  those  persons  as  martyrs  who  needlessly 
rushed  upon  death,  when  they  enjoyed  full  liberty  of  worship 
according  to  their  own  forms.  In  this  opinion  most  of  the  sober 
part  of  the  Christian  community  acquiesced ;  and  many  of  the 
clerg}^  used  their  utmost  influence  to  check  the  dangerous  spirit 
which  was  spreading  among  their  flocks. 

The  spirit  of  martyrdom,  however,  spread  far  and  wide ;  and 
at  length  the  IMoorish  authorities  became  so  provoked  at  the 
incessant  demand  made  upon  their  cruelt}^,  that  a  general  arrest 
of  the  Muzarabes  was  proposed,  and  permission  was  given  to 
any  Moor  who  might  hear  a  Christian  blaspheme  the  prophet, 
to  put  him  to  death  on  the  spot  without  trial.  The  afl"air  having 
thus  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  general  social  ferment,  many 
jNIuzarabic  Christians  began  to  quit  Cordova,  and  even  Spain 
itself;  and  others,  for  the  sake  of  peace,  were  persuaded  to  abjure 
their  faith.  The  remainder  of  Abderrahman's  reign  was  a  con- 
tinued scene  of  disorder  and  persecution.  The  death  of  Abdej*- 
rahman  took  place  in  the  year  852.  Mohammed,  Abderrahman's 
son  and  successorj  continued,  and  even  increased,  the  persecutions 
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of  the  Muzarabic  Christians.  The  description  vre  have  given  of 
the  state  of  society  during-  the  reig-n  of  Abderrahman  II,,  must 
be  reg-arded  as  applying-,  with  less  or  more  strictness,  to  the 
reig-ns  of  all  his  successors  of  the  Omevade  line.  We  pass  now 
to  a  consideration  of 

SPAIN  BROKEN  UP  INTO  SEPARATE  KINGDOMS. 

Two  Christian  king-doms,  as  our  readers  already  know,  had 
been  founded  in  Spain  subsequently  to  the  IMoorish  conquest : 
the  one  in  the  north-vrest,  called  the  king-dora  of  Asturias  and 
Galicia,  originally  founded  by  Pelayo  in  718;  the  other  in  the 
north-east,  called  the  king-dom  of  Xavarre,  founded,  according:  to 
the  general  account,  by  Don  Garcia  Ximenes  in  756.  These 
kingdoms,  originally  small  and  weak,  had  slowly  extended  them- 
selves, till,  about  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  Spain 
may  be  considered  as  having  been  divided  into  two  parts  by  a 
line  passing  through  it  east  and  west  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ebro,  or  a  little  farther  south,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Douro.  All 
north  of  this  line — a  territory  of  considerably  large  extent,  but 
the  least  fertile  and  wealthy  part  of  the  peninsula — belonged  to 
the  Christians  ;  all  south  of  it — the  larger  and  by  far  the  richest 
part  of  the  peninsula — belonged  to  the  ]Moors.  The  northern 
or  Christian  part  of  Spain  had  hitherto  consisted  of  but  two 
king-doms — the  kingdom  of  Leon  and  Castile  (an  enlargement  of 
the  kingdom  of  Asturias  and  Galicia),  and  the  kingdom  of 
Navarre  and  Aragon  (an  enlargement  of  the  original  kingdom  of 
Navarre).  In  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  however, 
each  of  these  kingdoms  was  divided  into  two — the  king-dom  of 
Leon  and  Castile  splitting  into  two  distinct  sovereig-nties  in  the 
year  1027,  and  that  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  undergoing  a  similar 
process  in  the  year  1035.  About  the  year  1035,  therefore,  the 
Christian  part  of  the  Spanish  peninsula  consisted  of  four  little 
king-doms — the  kingdom  of  Leon,  the  kingdom  of  Castile,  the 
kingdom  of  Navarre,  and  the  kingdom  of  Aragon.  It  sometimes 
happened  afterwards,  that  one  or  more  of  these  kingdoms  were 
temporarily  held  together  by  the  same  sovereign,  in  consequence 
of  intermarriage  between  the  different  royal  families ;  but  in 
reality  the  sovereignties  were  distinct. 

Exactly  at  the  same  period  the  Moorish  kingdom — which,  for 
nearly  three  centuries,  had  remained  whole  and  entire  under  the 
name  of  the  Caliphate  of  Cordova — underwent  a  similar  process 
of  subdivision.  In  the  year  1031,  Hixem  III.,  the  last  of  the 
glorious  line  of  the  Omeyade  caliphs,  was  deposed  by  a  revolu- 
tionary party,  and  in  him  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  became 
extinct.  A  perfect  crop  of  kings  spruns:  up  at  this  juncture, 
struggling  with  each  other  for  the  sovereignity  of  Moorish  Spain  ; 
and,  failing  that,  for  the  possession  of  some  little  bit  which  they 
could  erect  each  into  a  snug  king-dom  for  himself.  Not  to 
mention  smaller  territories,  Almeria,  Denia,  Valencia,  Saragossa, 
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Iluesca,  Tudela,  Lerida,  Seville,  Malag-a,  Granada,  Alg-esiras, 
Toledo,  and  Badajoz,  had  all  their  separate  kings.  Every  day- 
one  or  other  of  these  multitudinous  sovereig-ns  was  g-etting-  killed 
by  a  stronger  neighbour,  and  the  smaller  kingdoms  were  soon 
amalgamated  with  the  larger ;  still,  even  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh 
century,  there  w^ere  at  least  four  different  Moorish  sovereigns  or 
caliphs  in  Spain — the  caliph  of  Seville,  the  caliph  of  Toledo,  the 
caliph  of  Saragossa,  and  the  caliph  of  Badajoz  and  part  of  Portugal. 

The  decline  of  the  Moorish  power  in  Spain  is  therefore  to  be 
dated  from  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  when  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova  was  disintegrated.  For  three  hundred  and 
twenty  years,  as  we  have  seen,  the  impulse  of  the  spirit  of  con- 
quest had  been  sufficient  to  maintain  the  Moors  in  their  position 
as  the  dominant  race  in  the  peninsula ;  now,  however,  its  force 
was  spent,  and  the  tide  began  to  ebb.  Conquered  as  the  Chris- 
tians had  been,  and  either  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an  inferior 
layer  in  the  population,  or  else  cooped  up  to  enjoy  their  indepen- 
dence in  the  worst  and  least  fertile  districts  of  Spain,  there  still 
remained  in  them  that  slow  vitality  which  no  conquest  could 
extinguish,  and  which  began  to  develop  itself  with  vigour  at 
the  very  time  when  the  Moorish  organisation  began  to  show 
symptoms  of  decay.  As  the  beginning  of  the  eleventh  century 
is  the  date  of  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Moorish 
power  in  Spain,  so  it  is  of  the  dawn  of  the  Christian  fortunes  ; 
and  the  history  of  the  two  centuries  which  elapse  between  1031 
and  1238,  constituting  properly  the  third  period  of  the  Moorish 
domination  in  Spain,  exhibits  the  Christian  power  gradually 
enlarging  and  extending  itself  at  the  expense  of  the  Moors, 
reconquering  the  peninsula,  as  it  were,  acre  by  acre.  To  detail 
the  progress  of  this  struggle,  to  describe  the  long  series  of  battles 
and  sieges  which  took  place  during  these  two  centuries  between 
the  Moors  and  the  Christians,  or  even  to  give  a  list  of  all  the 
famous  champions  who  distinguished  themselves  among  the  ranks 
of  the  Christians,  and  whose  heroic  feats  against  the  Moors  form 
the  theme  of  manj^  a  tale  of  chivalry,  and  many  a  ballad  still  sung 
in  Spain,  is  of  course  impossible.  It  is  sufficient  to  indicate  the 
general  course  of  the  progress  of  the  Christian  triumphs. 

As,  of  the  four  Christian  kingdoms,  those  of  Castile  and  Aragon 
were  nearest  to  the  Moorish  part  of  Spain,  it  was  under  the 
auspices  of  their  sovereigns  that  the  process  of  reconquei-ing  the 
Moorish  territory  was  conducted.  Of  the  kings  of  Castile,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  for  his  successes  against  the  Moors 
was  Alfonso  I.,  who,  already  in  possession  of  Leon,  was  crowned 
king  of  Castile  in  1072.  This  sovereign  is  known  indiscri- 
minately as  Alfonso  I.  of  Castile,  or  Alfonso  VI.  of  Leon.  In 
his  reign  flourished  that  most  renowned  of  all  the  Spanish  heroes, 
Rodrigo  Diaz  de  Vivar,  surnamed  the  Cid,  from  the  Moorish  term 
el  seid,  or  the  lord.  The  monarch  and  his  subject  gained  many 
victories  over  the  different  Moorish  sovereigns  against  whom  they 
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directed  their  enterprises.  In  1085  Alfonso  took,  after  a  desperate 
siege  of  three  years,  the  city  of  Toledo,  the  ancient  capital  of  the 
Gol:hic  monarchy,  and  with  it  the  whole  Moorish  kingdom  of 
New  Castile  was  recovered  from  the  Moslems.  No  sooner  was 
this  conquest  over,  than  Alfonso  prepared  to  attack  the  kingdom 
of  Seville  and  Cordova — the  most  powerful  of  the  sovereignties 
into  which  the  caliphate  of  Cordova  had  been  split.  To  assist 
him  against  this  formidable  invasion,  Mohammed,  king  of  Se- 
ville, after  deliberating  with  his  allies,  the  smaller  Moorish  kings, 
invited  over  from  Africa  a  new  Moorish  tribe  called  the  Almora- 
vides,  founded  by  one  of  those  Mohammedan  enthusiasts,  imitators 
of  the  prophet,  who  were  so  frequently  springing  up  in  various 
provinces  of  the  Mussulman  empire.  These  Almoravides — '•  men 
devoted  to  the  service  of  God  " — had  overrun  and  conquered  the 
whole  of  northern  Africa.  The  old  spirit  of  conquest  seemed  to 
be  revived  in  them  ;  and  in  inviting  them  over  to  fight  against 
the  Christians,  the  Moorish  sovereign  of  Seville  was  apparently 
adopting  the  only  measure  that  could  save  his  kingdom.  Yusef, 
the  leader  of  the  Almoravides,  eagerly  accepted  his  proposal  ; 
and  crossing  the  straits  with  a  large  army,  he  united  his  forces 
with  those  of  the  king  of  Seville.  Alfonso,  finding  himself  too 
weak  to  conduct  an  invasion  against  such  a  coalition,  obtained 
succours  from  his  brother  monarchs  the  kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre.  A  great  pitched  battle  took  place  between  the  two 
armies  in  the  month  of  October  1086  at  Zalaca,  near  Badajoz. 
The  enthusiasm  of  the  Almoravides  gained  the  day  for  their 
allies,  and  the  Christians  were  totally  defeated.  This  defeat 
proved  a  temporary  check  to  the  progress  of  the  Christian  arms. 
The  king  of  Seville,  however,  had  reason  to  repent  havin^g 
invited  such  formidable  guests  as  the  Almoravides  into  his 
dominions  ;  for,  tempted  by  the  prospect  of  possessing  such  a 
tine  country  in  perpetuity,  they  refused  to  return  to  Africa  when 
their  services  were  no  longer  required.  To  such  extremities  was 
Mohammed  reduced  by  his  visitor  Yusef,  that  at  last  he  was 
obliged  to  beg  the  assistance  of  his  enemy  Alfonso,  that  he  might 
not  be  deprived  of  his  kingdom.  The  Almoravides,  however, 
triumphed.  Mohammed  was  deposed,  and  sent  over  to  Africa, 
and  Yusef  mounted  the  throne  in  his  stead.  The  condition  of 
affairs  in  Spain  now  assumed  a  strange  aspect.  The  petty  ^loorish 
sovereigns,  alarmed  by  the  fate  of  the  king  of  Seville,  and  fearful 
of  sharing  it,  united  among  themselves,  and  also  with  Alfonso 
of  Castile,  against  Yusef;  and  for  many  years  there  might  be 
seen  the  spectacle  of  Christian  knights  and  Moorish  warriors 
fighting  side  by  side  in  the  same  battle,  or  exchanging  chivalrous 
courtesies  in  the  same  camp. 

Different  are  the  creeds  we  swear  by  ; 

But  in  breast  of  knight  or  dame, 
Be  they  Saracen  or  Cliristian, 

Flows  not  Adam's  blood  the  same  ? 
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Not  even  tlie  valour  of  the  Cid,  however,  could  prevent  the 
Moorish  princes  from  falling  under  the  yoke  of  the  conquering- 
Yusef ;  and  in  the  year  1094,  the  whole^of  IMoorish  Spain  was 
again  reunited  under  one  dynasty.  During  the  life  of  Yusef, 
neither  Alfonso  nor  the  sovereigns  of  Navarre  and  Aragon  could 
gain  any  very  decided  success  against  the  IMoors ;  and  again, 
lor  a  while  at  least,  the  Moorish  power  in  the  peninsula  seemed 
to  be  on  the  ascendant. 

Yusef  died  in  1107,  leaving  his  son  Ali  his  successor;  and 
for  twenty  years  the  hereditary  struggle  of  Christian  against 
Moor  was  carried  on  between  Ali  and  Alfonso,  king  of  Aragon 
and  Navarre,  who,  having  married  Urraca,  the  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Alfonso  of  Castile,  might  be  considered  as  the  general 
Christian  monarch  of  the  Spanish  part  of  the  peninsula.  By 
his  successes  during  these  twenty  years,  Alfonso  earned  for  him- 
self the  warlike  surname  of  El  Batallador — The  Battle  Giver. 
In  nine-and-twenty  successive  battles  he  defeated  the  Moorish 
hosts  ;  and  over  all  Europe  he  was  celebrated  as  the  champion 
of  the  Christian  faith  against  the  infidels  of  Spain,  Tudela, 
Saragossa,  Taragona,  and  Daroca,  were  all  conquered  by  him.  He 
trebled  the  size  of  Aragon ;  and  he  carried  his  banners  farther 
south  of  the  Ebro  than  any  Christian  prince  had  done  before 
him.  In  1133,  however,  he  sustained  a  defeat  from  the  Mussul- 
mans, and  shortly  afterwards  died.  On  his  death,  as  he  left  no 
family,  the  Christian  territories  of  Spain  were  again  disunited. 
Leon  and  Castile  were  inherited,  or  rather  had  for  some  time 
been  possessed,  by  Alfonso  Raymond,  the  son  of  his  wife  Urraca, 
known  indiscriminately  as  Alfonso  II.  of  Castile,  or  Alfonso 
VIII.  of  Leon,  and  also  by  the  name  of  Alfonso  the  Emperor. 
Navarre  chose  for  its  sovereign  Garcia  Ramirez,  or  Garcia  IV., 
grandnephew  of  Sanclio  IV.,  Alfonso's  predecessor.  Aragon 
elected  Ilamiro  II.,  brother  of  the  deceased  Alfonso,  who,  being*  a 
monk,  obtained  the  pope's  permission  to  marry;  but  had  no  sooner 
begotten  a  daughter  to  succeed  him,  than  he  resigned  the  throne, 
and  again  retired  to  his  monastery,  leaving  his  infant  heir, 
Petronilla,  queen  of  Aragon,  under  the  guardianship  of  Raymond 
v..  Count  of  Barcelona,  to  whom  he  had  affianced  her — an 
alliance  which  had  the  effect  of  incorporating  the  hitherto  French 
province  of  Catalonia  with  the  Spanish  king'dom  of  Aragon.  It 
is  necessary  now  to  add  a  word  or  two  respecting  Portugal.  This 
country  had  no  separate  existence  earlier  than  the  beginning  of 
the  twelfth  century.  That  part  of  it  which  lies  between  the 
Minho  and  the  Douro  had  been  recovered  from  the  Moors  by 
the  kings  of  Galicia,  the  successors  of  Pelayo,  and  consequently 
it  formed  a  mere  province  of  the  territories  of  Leon  and  Castile. 
When,  however,  by  the  victories  of  Alfonso  I.  of  Leon  and 
Castile,  Portugal,  as  far  south  as  the  Tagus,  had  been  wrested 
from  the  Moors,  it  became  necessary  to  appoint  a  distinct  officer 
or  viceroy  to  guard  this  important  part  of  the  peninsula  against 
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the  incursions  of  the  Almoravides,  then  newly  arrived  in  Spain. 
For  this  office  Alfonso  chose  his  son-in-law,  Hemy  of  Besancou, 
who,  after  extending  his  territory  hj^  farther  conquests,  bequeathed 
it  in  1112,  with  the^title  of  Count  of  Portugal,  under  the  Castilian 
king,  to  his  infant  son,  Alfonso  Henriques.  This  Alfonso,  on 
growing  up,  proved  a  formidable  enemy  to  the  Moors  ;  and  dis- 
daining any  longer  to  be  a  mere  viceroy  of  the  Castilian  kings, 
threw  off  his  allegiance  to  Alfonso  the  Emperor,  and  proclaimed 
himself  independent  king  of  Portugal  in  1139. 

These  particulars,  although  somewhat  intricate,  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  bear  in  mind,  if  we  would  have  a  distinct  conception 
of  the  state  of  Spain  at  the  beginning  of  the  twelfth  century. 
About  the  year  1140,  let  it  be  understood  that  the  Christian  por- 
tion of  the  Spanish  peninsula  was  broken  up  into  four  distinct 
sovereignties — Leon  and  Castile,  Aragon  (including-  Catalonia), 
Navarre,  and  Portugal ;  and  as  Leon  and  Castile,  although  united 
at  the  time,  were  liable  again  to  be  separated,  the  number  of  the 
kingdoms  might  rather  be  said  to  be  five. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  the  Moorish  sovereign  Ali,  able  and 
energetic  as  he  was,  would  have  availed  himself  of  the  divided 
state  of  the  Christian  territories  to  recover  some  part  of  them  by 
arms.  One  reason  why  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  is,  that  the 
Christian  monarchs,  although  they  had  occasional  differences 
amongst  themselves,  maintained  a  firm  alliance  with  each  other 
against  the  Moors ;  the  spirit  of  the  Crusades  suddenly  adding 
fierceness  and  intensity  to  their  old  hereditary  antipathy.  But 
the  most  effective  cause  of  All's  inactivity  against  the  Christians, 
was  a  war  in  which  he  was  engaged  with  the  Almohades — a  new 
sect  or  tribe  of  Mohammedans,  who  had  overrun  northern  Africa, 
like  his  owni  ancestors  the  Almoravides,  and  who  were  now 
meditating  an  invasion  of  Spain  similar  to  theirs.  Ali,  unable  to 
resist  the  progress  of  this  enemy  in  Mauritania,  died  in  1143  ; 
his  son  Tashtin  died  after  a  reign  of  two  years  ;  and  his  successor 
being  taken  and  beheaded  in  Morocco  by  Abdelmumen,  the  chief 
of  the  Almohades,  the  dynasty  of  the  Almoravides  became  extinct 
in  the  year  1146,  after  having  ruled  over  Moorish  Spain  for  half 
a  century.  Abdelmumen,  as  a  matter  of  course,  ascended  the 
throne  of  Moorish  Spain. 

Passing'  over  an  interval  of  seventy  years,  as  of  small  conse- 
quence in  our  history,  let  us  again  take  a  glance  at  the  condition 
of  the  peninsula  in  the  year  1230.  It  consists  still  of  five  divi- 
sions— Moorish  SjDain,  under  three  petty  monarchs,  descendants 
of  Abdelmumen ;  Leon  and  Castile,  under  Ferdinand ;  Aragon, 
under  James  I. ;  Navarre,  under  Thibault  I. ;  and  Portugal,  under 
Sancho  II.  Leaving  Portugal  and  Navarre  out  of  account — the 
one  as  still  forming  a  distinct  kingdom,  the  other  as  a  small 
state — we  may  say  that  what  we  now  call  Spain  was  divided  into 
three  parts — Moorish  Spain  in  the  south,  Aragon  in  the  north- 
east, and  Castile  in  the  north-west. 
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The  Moorish  power,  so  long  on  the  decline,  was  now  rapidly 
g-iving"  way.  Ferdinand  of  Castile  and  James  of  Aragon  were 
able  sovereigns,  and  both  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
successes  against  the  Moors.  Ferdniand  especially  made  himself 
illustrious  by  his  victories.  From  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  the 
Guadalquiver  in  one  direction,  and  from  the  confines  of  Portugal 
to  those  of  Aragon  in  another,  he  made  himself  lord  of  Spain. 
Toledo,  Cordova,  Valencia,  and  Seville,  successively  yielded  to  his 
arms,  or  to  those  of  James  of  Aragon ;  and  the  territory'-  of  the 
Moors  was  circumscribed  within  the  narrow  limits  of  the  district 
south  and  east  of  the  Guadalquiver.  The  date  of  the  surrender 
of  Cordova  was  June  1236 ;  and  with  the  fall  of  this  town,  the 
capital  of  the  Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain,  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  may  be  said  to  have  received  its  death-blow.  Of  the 
various  Moorish  princes,  there  remained  in  the  year  1248  only 
one — Mohammed  Ibn  Alahmar,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king  of  Granada,  and  who  was  obliged,  in  order  to  retain  even 
this  diminished  sovereignty,  to  acknowledge  himself  the  vassal 
of  Ferdinand,  the  Christian  king  of  Castile.  At  this  epoch — the 
epoch  of  the  erection  of  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Granada  out  of 
the  ruins  of  the  once  potent  sovereignty  of  Cordova — the  third 
period  of  our  history  properly  terminates. 

THE  CONQUEST  OF  GRANADA — EXPULSION  OF  THE  MOORS. 

The  first  Moorish  king  of  Granada  made  no  attempt  to  shake 
oiF  the  bond  of  allegiance  which  he  had  contracted  with  the 
Castilian  sovereigns,  satisfied  with  the  dignity  of  ruling  freely 
within  the  dominions,  the  quiet  possession  of  which  his  sub- 
mission had  purchased.  His  successors,  however,  were  not  so 
patient ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  new  wars  began  between  the 
Moors  of  Granada  and  their  Christian  neighbours.  The  details 
of  these  wars,  as  they  followed  one  another  for  more  than  two 
centuries,  we  do  not  narrate ;  nor  need  we  fatigue  our  readers 
with  mere  lists  of  the  sovereigns  who  reigned  severally  in  Gra- 
nada, Aragon,  and  Castile  during  that  period.  Let  us  hasten 
rather  to  the  concluding  scene  of  this  great  struggle. 

In  the  year  1469,  Ferdinand,  the  son  and  heir  of  Juan  II.,  the 
reigning  king  of  Aragon,  was  married  to  Isabella,  the  sister  and 
recognised  heiress  of  Henry  IV.,  the  reigning  king  of  Castile. 
Thus,  by  the  death  of  Henry  IV.  in  1474,  and  that  of  Juan  II. 
in  1479,  the  kingdoms  of  Aragon  and  Castile  were  at  length 
virtually  united  under  one  government  —  the  glorious  one  of 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  Both  sovereigns  were  able ;  capable  of 
conceiving,  and  resolute  in  executing,  large  designs ;  and  on 
finding  themselves  in  possession  of  the  greater  part  of  the  Spanish 
peninsula,  it  was  natural  for  them  to  desire  the  possession  of 
the  whole  of  it.  To  add  Portugal  to  their  crown,  was  indeed 
too  hopeless  an  undertaking  to  be  seriousl}-  thought  of;  but  to 
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seize  upon  Granada,  the  last  of  the  Moorish  territories,  was  a 
project  which  the  relations  of  that  kingdom  to  Castile  rendered 
not  unfeasible. 

"  The  renowned  king-dom  of  Granada,"  says  Washington 
Irving  in  his  narrative  of  its  conquest,  "  was  situate  in  the 
southern  part  of  Spain,  bordering  on  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  and 
defended  on  the  land-side  by  lofty  and  rugged  mountains,  lock- 
ing up  within  their  embraces  deep,  rich,  and  verdant  valleys, 
where  the  sterility  of  the  surrounding  heights  was  repaid  by 
prodigal  fertility.  The  city  of  Granada  lay  in  the  centre  of  the 
kingdom,  sheltered,  as  it  were,  in  the  lap  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
or  chain  of  snowy  mountains.  It  covered  two  lofty  hills,  and  a 
deep  valley  that  divides  them,  through  which  flows  the  river 
Douro.  One  of  these  hills  was  crowned  by  the  royal  palace  and 
fortress  of  the  Alhambra,  capable  of  containing  forty  thousand 
men  within  its  walls  and  towers.  Never  was  there  an  edifice 
accomplished  in  a  superior  style  of  barbaric  magnificence ;  and 
the  stranger  who,  even  at  the  present  day,  wanders  among  its 
silent  and  deserted  courts  and  ruined  halls,  gazes  with  astonish- 
ment at  its  gilded  and  fretted  domes  and  luxurious  decorations, 
still  retaining  their  brilliancy  and  beauty  in  defiance  of  the 
ravages  of  time.  Opposite  to  the  hill  on  which  stood  the  Alhambra 
was  its  rival  hill ;  on  the  summit  of  w^hich  was  a  spacious  plain, 
covered  with  houses,  and  crowded  with  inhabitants.  The  decli- 
vities and  skirts  of  the  two  hills  were  covered  with  houses  to  the 
number  of  seventy  thousand,  separated  by  narrow  streets  and 
small  squares,  according  to  the  custom  of  Moorish  cities.  The 
houses  had  interior  courts  and  gardens,  refreshed  by  fountains 
and  running  streams,  and  set  out  with  oranges,  citrons,  and 
pomegranates ;  so  that,  as  the  edifices  of  the  city  rose  above  each 
other  on  the  sides  of  the  hill,  they  presented  a  mingled  appear- 
ance of  city  and  grove  delightful  to  the  eye.  The  whole  was 
surrounded  by  high  walls,  three  leagues  in  circuit,  with  twelve 
gates,  and  fortified  by  a  thousand  and  thirty  towers.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  city,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Sierra  Nevada, 
crowned  with  perpetual  snows,  tempered  the  fervid  rays  of  the 
summer;  and  thus,  while  other  cities  were  panting  with  the 
sultry  and  stifling  heat  of  the  dog-days,  the  most  salubrious 
breezes  played  through  the  marble  halls  of  Granada.  The  glory 
of  the  city,  however,  was  its  vega  or  plain,  which  spread  out  to 
a  circumference  of  thirty-seven  leagues,  surrounded  by  lofty 
mountains.  It  was  a  vast  garden  of  delight,  refreshed  by  nume- 
rous fountains,  and  by  the  silver  windings  of  the  Xenil.  The 
labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  Moors  had  diverted  the  waters  of 
this  river  into  thousands  of  rills  and  streams,  and  diffused  them 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  plain.  Indeed  they  had  wrought 
up  this  happy  region  to  a  degree  of  wonderful  prosperity,  and 
took  a  pride  in  decorating  it,  as^if  it  had  been  a  favourite  mistress. 
The  hills  were  clothed  with  orchards  and  vineyards,  the  valleys 
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embroidered  with  gardens,  and  the  wide  plains  covered  with 
waving'  grain.  Here  were  seen  in  profusion  the  orane^e,  the 
citron,  the  fi^,  and  pomegranate,  with  large  plantations  of  mul- 
berry-trees, from  which  was  produced  the  linest  of  silk.  The 
vine  clambered  from  tree  to  tree,  the  grapes  hung  in  rich  clusters 
about  the  peasants'  cottages,  and  the  groves  were  rejoiced  by  the 
perpetual  song  of  the  nig'htingale.  In  a  word,  so  beautiful  was 
the  earth,  so  pure  the  air,  and  so  serene  the  sky  of  this  delicious 
region,  that  the  Moors  imagined  the  paradise  of  their  prophet 
to  be  situate  in  that  part  of  the  heaven  which  overhung  the 
kingdom  of  Granada." 

Such  was  the  kingdom  which,  after  eight  centuries  of  war 
with  the  Christians,  the  Moors  still  retained  in  Spain,  and  of 
which  they  had  been  left  the  quiet  possession,  on  condition  of 
paying  to  the  kings  of  Castile  "  an  annual  tribute  of  two  thou- 
sand doblas  or  pistoles  of  gold,  and  sixteen  hundred  Christian 
captives,  or,  in  defect  of  captives,  an  equal  number  of  Moors,  to 
be  surrendered  as  slaves ;  all  to  be  delivered  in  the  city  of  Cor- 
dova." The  Moorish  king  of  Granada,  at  the  time  when  Ferdi- 
nand and  Isabella  became  joint  sovereigns  of  Aragon  and  Cas- 
tile, was  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  all 
the  descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  king'dom,  and  characterised, 
in  the  language  of  the  Spanish  chroniclers  of  the  time,  as  "  a  tierce 
and  warlike  infidel." 

In  the  year  1478,  Don  Juan  de  Vera,  a  Spanish  cavalier,  was 
sent  to  Granada  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  to  demand  the 
arrears  of  tribute  due  by  Muley  Aben  Hassan  to  the  Castilian 
crown.  "  Tell  your  sovereio-ns,"  was  the  haug'hty  reply  of  the 
Moor,  "  that  the  kings  of  Grranada  who  used  to  pay  tribute  in 
money  to  the  Castilian  crown  are  dead.  Our  mint  at  present 
coins  nothing  but  blades  of  cimeters  and  heads  of  lances."  This 
afforded  a  good  pretext  to  Ferdinand  for  commencing  the  war 
upon  which  he  was  already  resolved ;  but  as  he  was  then  engaged 
in  hostilities  with  Portugal,  he  was  obliged  to  defer  his  contem- 
plated vengeance.  When  these  hostilities  were  terminated  in 
1481,  he  prepared  to  carry  his  designs  against  Granada  into  exe- 
cution. "  I  will  pick  out  the  seeds  of  this  pomegranate  one  by 
one,"  said  he,  playing  upon  the  word  Granada^  which  in  Spanish 
means  pomegranate^  and  alluding  to  the  method  in  which  he 
intended  to  carry  on  the  war ;  namely,  that  of  taking  succes- 
sivel}^  all  the  places  of  strength  in  the  kingdom,  before  he  at- 
tempted the  city  of  Granada  itself.  Wary,  however,  as  Ferdi- 
nand was,  the  Moorish  king  anticipated  him,  and  struck  the 
first  blow  in  the  war  by  taking  the  important  and,  as  it  was  till 
then  imagined,  impregnable  fortress  of  Zahara,  situated  on  a 
lofty  and  craggy  mountain  on  the  frontier  between  Ronda  and 
Medina  Sidonia.  The  whole  of  the  inhabitants  he  drove  away 
into  captivity.  This  success  of  the  Saracens  called  forth  a  deed 
of  daring  and  chivalry  on  the  other  side.     Don  Roderigo  Ponce 
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de  Leon,  Marquis  of  Cadiz,  a  valiant  Spanish  knight,  whose 
fame  in  the  annals  of  chivalry  almost  rivals  that  of  the  Cid, 
made  an  incursion  into  the  Moorish  territory,  and  captured  the 
strong-  and  wealthy  town  of  Alhama,  situated  within  a  few 
leagues  of  the  capital,  and  deemed  of  so  much  importance  with 
reference  to  the  safety  of  that  city,  as  to  be  called  the  key  of 
Granada.  The  event  is  commemorated  to  the  present  day  in 
the  plaintive  little  Spanish  romance,  supposed  to  he  of  Moorish 
origin,  and  known  by  Lord  Byron's  translation — "  "\Vo  is  me, 
Alhama ! "'  The  Moors  of  Granada  foresaw  the  woes  which  the 
pride  of  their  king  had  brought  upon  them ;  and,  making'  their 
way  through  the  halls  of  the  Alhambra,  they  implored  him,  with 
tears  and  adjurations,  not  to  continue  a  struggle  which  must 
end  so  fatally.  Muley  Aben  Hassan,  however,  was  inflexible  in 
his  resolve,  and  marched  to  lay  siege  to  the  brave  Christian 
garrison  in  Alhama.  The  garrison  was  reduced  to  the  utmost 
extremities,  and  would  have  been  obliged  to  surrender ;  but  a 
reinforcement  arrived  from  Castile  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  and  Muley  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege.  Thus  Alhama  was  left  in  the  possession  of  the  Christians. 
At  a  council  of  war  which  King  Ferdinand  held  shortly  after  at 
Cordova,  it  was  debated  whether  it  should  not  be  demolished,  as, 
being  situated  in  the  very  centre  of  the  Moorish  kingdom,  it 
could  not  be  maintained  except  at  a  great  expense.  Ferdinand 
and  most  of  his  advisers  were  of  opinion  that  the  demolition  of 
the  town  was  the  preferable  course,  when  Queen  Isabella,  arriv- 
ing at  Cordova,  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  decision.  "  What ! "  said 
she,  "  shall  we  destroy  the  first  fruits  of  our  victories  'I  Shall 
w^e  abandon  the  first  town  we  have  wrested  from  the  Moors  ? 
You  talk  of  the  expense  of  maintaining  Alhama !  Did  we  not 
know,  when  we  undertook  the  war,  that  it  would  be  one  of  in- 
finite cost,  labour,  and  bloodshed?  No!  let  us  keep  Alhama, 
as  a  stronghold  granted  us  by  Heaven  in  the  midst  of  the 
Moorish  territory,  that  from  it  we  may  extend  our  conquest 
on  all  sides  ! "  Alhama  was  accordingly  fortified,  and  strongly 
garrisoned. 

It  is  necessaiy  here  to  glance  at  the  state  of  affairs  in  the 
Moorish  kingdom.  Muley  Aben  Hassan  had  of  course,  like 
most  of  his  race,  a  number  of  wives.  Of  these,  two  were  sul- 
tanas, or  wives-in-chief — Ayxa,  a  Moor;  and  Fatima,  a  Christian, 
called,  for  her  beauty,  Zoroya,  or  the  Light  of  Dawn.  Ayxa 
had  borne  a  son  to  him,  named  Mohammed  Abdalla,  or,  more 
frequently  in  the  Christian  chronicles,  Boabdil  el  Chico,  or  The 
Younger ;  and,  in  the  natural  course  of  things,  Boabdil  would 
succeed  to  the  sovereignty  on  his  father's  death.  It  had  been 
prophesied,  however,  by  the  astrologers  on  Boabdil's  birth,  that 
although  he  should  sit  on  the  throne  of  Granada,  the  downfall  of 
the  kingdom  would  take  place  in  his  reign.  Influenced  partly 
by  this  prophecy,  partly  by  natural  ferocity  of  temper,  and  partly 
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by  the  blandishments  of  his  young  wife  Fatima — who  hated  the 
son  of  her  rival  Ayxa,  and  who  was  anxious  to  exclude  him  from 
the  throne,  that  one  of  her  own  children  mig-lit  obtain  it — the  old 
king  had  contracted  such  a  dislike  to  Boabdil,  that  he  at  last  gave 
orders  to  put  him  to  death.  His  mother  Ayxa,  however,  contrived 
to  secure  his  escape;  and  taking  refuge  in  the  city  of  Guadix, 
Boabdil  gained  the  adherence  of  a  large  party,  and  set  his  father 
at  dejBance.  Thus,  at  the  time  of  the  breaking  out  of  the  war 
between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors,  Granada  was  torn  asunder 
by  the  discords  of  two  hostile  factions — at  the  head  of  one  of 
which  was  the  old  king,  Muley  Hassan ;  at  the  head  of  the  other 
his  son,  Boabdil  el  Chico. 

The  Moors  at  first  had  the  fortune  of  war  on  their  side; 
and,  as  a  natural  effect  of  this,  the  subjects  of  Muley  Hassan, 
who  had  at  first  blamed  his  rashness  in  beginning  a  war  with 
the  Castilian  sovereigns,  now  hailed  him  as  a  successful  man  is 
usually  hailed  by  the  multitude.  As  the  interests  of  the  old  king 
advanced,  those  of  his  son  Boabdil  declined ;  and  the  young  chief 
found  it  necessary,  if  he  would  retain  any  hold  upon  the  affection 
of  the  Moors,  to  do  some  brave  deed  against  the  Christians, 
which  might  eclipse,  or  at  least  equal,  his  father's  successes. 
Accordingly,  accompanied  by  his  father-in-law,  Ali  Atar,  Boabdil 
invaded  the  Christian  territory  at  the  head  of  9000  foot  and  700 
horse.  They  had  not  gone  a  day's  march  across  the  border,  when 
they  were  met  by  the  Count  de  Cabra,  who  had  hastily  armed 
a  handful  of  retainers,  to  signalise  himself  by  a  deed  worthy  of 
the  fame  of  a  Castilian  knight.  A  desperate  battle  ensued,  in 
which  the  Moors  were  totally  defeated  :  twenty-two  Moorish 
banners  were  taken,  old  Ali  Atar  had  his  skull  cloven  by  the 
sword  of  a  Spanish  cavalier,  and  the  young  king,  Boabdil  el 
Chico,  was  taken  prisoner.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached 
Granada,  there  was  great  mourning,  especially  among  the  parti- 
sans of  El  Chico.  Queen  Ayxa,  his  mother,  and  Morayma,  his 
sultana,  gave  themselves  up  to  lamentations ;  and  the  minstrels 
whom  they  summoned  to  cheer  them,  tuned  their  instruments  to 
strains  of  sorrow.  "  Beautiful  Granada,"  they  said,  "  how  is  thy 
glory  faded  !  The  vivarrambla  no  longer  echoes  to  the  tramp 
of  steed  and  the  sound  of  trumpet ;  no  longer  is  it  crowded 
with  thy  youthful  nobles,  eager  to  display  their  prowess  in 
toftrney  and  the  festive  tilt  of  reeds.  Alas !  the  flower  of  thy 
chivalry  lies  low  in  a  foreign  land.  The  soft  note  of  the  lute 
is  no  longer  heard  in  thy  mournful  streets ;  the  lively  Casta- 
net is  silent  upon  thy  hills;  and  the  graceful  dance  of  the 
zambra  is  no  more  seen  beneath  thy  bowers.  Behold,  the  Al- 
hambra  is  forlorn  and  desolate!  In  vain  do  the  orange  and 
myrtle  breathe  their  perfumes  into  its  silken  chambers ;  in  vain 
does  the  nightingale  sing  within  its  groves  ;  in  vain  are  its 
marble  halls  refreshed  by  the  sound  of  fountains  and  the  gush 
of  limpid  rills.     Alas  !  the  countenance  of  the  king  no  longer 
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shines  within  these  walls ;  the  lig-ht  of  the  Alhambra  is  set  for 
ever!"* 

The  captivity  of  his  son  Boabdil  left  Muley  Hassan  in  undis- 
turbed possession  of  the  sovereig-n  power ;  and  the  partisans  of 
the  young"  sovereign — "  Young  Granada,"  as  we  might  now  tenn 
them — were  obliged  for  the  time  to  yield  pretended  allegiance  to 
the  tiger-tempered  old  king',  who,  it  is  said,  entered  into  commu- 
nication with  Ferdinand,  with  a  view  to  get  possession  of  his  son's 
person.  Ferdinand,  however,  saw  the  policy  of  keeping  up  the 
internal  dissensions  of  the  Moors.  Accordingly,  after  some 
months,  he  set  Boabdil  at  liberty,  loaded  him  with  kindness,  and 
sent  him  home  to  Granada,  after  having  obtained  from  him  an 
acknowledgment  of  perpetual  vassalage  to  the  Castilian  crown. 
This  measure  was  well-judged.  No  sooner  had  Boabdil  reap- 
peared in  Granada,  than  the  struggle  for  sovereignty  broke  out 
again  between  him  and  hisfather;  half  of  the  kingdom  declaring 
for  the  one,  and  half  for  the  other. 

The  war  still  continued  between  the  Christians  and  the  Moors 
who  acknowledged  Muley  Hassan  for  their  king-.  "  It  possessed," 
says  a  writer,  "  extraordinary  materials  of  interest,  in  the  striking 
contrast  presented  by  the  combatants  of  Oriental  and  European 
creeds,  costumes,  and  manners ;  and  in  the  hardy  and  hair-brained 
enterprises,  the  romantic  adventures,  the  picturesque  forages 
through  mountain  regions,  the  daring  assaults  and  surprisals  of 
clifi-built  castles  and  cragged  fortresses,  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  a  variety  and  brilliancy  beyond  the  scope  of  mere 
invention.  The  time  of  the  contest  also  contributed  to  heighten 
the  interest.  It  was  not  long  after  the  invention  of  gunpowder, 
when  fii'earms  and  artillery  mingled  the  flash,  smoke,  and  thun- 
der of  modern  warfare  with  the  steely  splendour  of  ancient 
chivalry,  and  gave  an  awful  magnificence  and  terrible  sublimity 
to  battle ;  and  when  the  old  Moorish  towers  and  castles,  that 
for  ages  had  frowned  defiance  to  the  battering-rams  and  cata- 
pults of  classic  tactics,  were  toppled  down  by  the  lombards  of  the 
Spanish  engineers."  f  In  this  protracted  struggle  the  Spa- 
niards were  almost  continually  victorious ;  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1485,  the  Moorish  power  had  been  greatly  weakened, 
and  many  places  of  strength  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the 
Christians. 

Meanwhile  the  Moorish  king,  Muley  Hassan,  having  become 
infirm  through  age,  had  retired  to  the  little  city  of  Almunecar,  on 
the  Mediterranean  coast,  to  spend  the  remainder  of  his  life  in 
repose,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  government  in  the 
hands  of  his  younger  brother,  Abdallah  el  Zagal.  His  death 
shortly  afterwards  left  Abdallah  in  the  possession  of  the  entire 
regal  power — the  acknowledged  chief  of  the  patriotic  party  in 

*  Conquest  of  Granada,  by  Washington  Irving, 
t  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xliii. 
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the  kinsfdom.  Between  the  uncle  and  nephew  the  same  struggle 
continued  as  had  been  carried  on  between  the  father  and  son ; 
but  for  the  time,  El  Zag-al  had  the  popular  suffrag-es  on  his  side, 
and  Boabdil's  interests  waned.  Occupying-  Velez  el  Blanco,  a 
strong"  town  near  the  Spanish  frontier,  Boabdil  watched  the 
prog-ress  of  the  war  between  Ferdinand  and  Abdallah,  ready  to 
render  assistance  to  the  former,  and  to  avail  himself  of  his 
success  to  become  sovereig-n  of  Granada,  Collecting*  a  larg-e 
army,  which  was  recruited  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  Ferdinand 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  energy.  Town  after  town 
was  taken,  and  battle  after  battle  foug-ht ;  and  at  last,  in  the 
year  1489,  the  Spaniards  laid  sieg-e  to  the  city  of  Baza,  the 
key  to  all  the  remaining-  possessions  of  El  Zag-al  in  Granada. 
The  war  of  the  Christians  with  the  Moors  of  Granada  had  by 
this  time  become  the  theme  of  the  whole  world ;  and  all  Chris- 
tendom looked  on  with  admiration  at  the  part  which  the 
Spaniards  were  performing-.  After  a  resistance  of  nearly  seven 
months.  Baza  surrendered  on  the  4th  of  December  1489. 
With  the  surrender  of  Baza,  all  hope  failed  El  Zag-al  and  the 
patriotic  portion  of  the  Moors.  They  yielded  to  their  fate.  El 
Zag-al  abdicated  his  crown  for  a  stipulated  revenue ;  and  Boabdil 
el  Chico  became  the  vassal-king-  of  Granada  under  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella. 

Boabdil  el  Chico,  however,  had  served  his  purpose ;  and  now 
that  there  was  no  long:er  occasion  for  his  assistance,  Ferdinand 
resolved  to  be  rid  of  him.  Accordingly,  upon  various  pretexts, 
which  it  was  easy  to  form,  the  vassal-king  was  required  to  sur- 
render the  city  and  crown  of  Granada.  On  this  the  Moors  pre- 
pared for  a  last  effort  against  their  conquerors ;  and  Ferdinand, 
assembling  an  army  of  llfty  thousand  men,  laid  siege  to  Granada, 
"  the  last  seed  of  the  pomegranate,"  The  siege  of  the  Moorish 
capital  lasted  eight  months — eight  months  more  thickly  crowded 
with  bold  actions  and  romantic  exploits  than  almost  any  other 
equal  period  in  Spanish  history.  On  the  25th  of  November  1491, 
however,  the  city  capitulated  on  the  following  conditions  : — 
^  All  Christian  captives  were  to  be  liberated  without  ransom  ; 
Boabdil  and  his  principal  cavaliers  were  to  take  an  oath  of  fealty 
to  the  Castilian  crown,  and  certain  valuable  territories  in  the 
Alpuxares  mountains  were  to  be  assigned  to  the  Moorish 
monarch  for  his  maintenance ;  the  Moors  of  Granada  were  to 
become  subjects  of  the  Spanish  sovereigns,  retaining  their  posses- 
sions, their  arms,  their  horses,  and  yielding  up  nothing  but  their 
artillery ;  they  were  to  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of  their  reli- 
gion, and  governed  by  their  own  laws,  administered  by  cadis  of 
their  own  faith,  under  governors  appointed  by  the  sovereigns ; 
they  were  to  be  exempted  from  tribute  for  three  years,  after  which 
term  the  pay  was  to  be  the  same  as  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
render  to  their  native  monarchs ;  those  who  chose  to  depart  for 
Africa  within  three  years,  were  to  be  provided  with  a  passage  for 
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themselves  and  their  effects,  free  of  charge,  from  whatever  port 
they  should  prefer." 

In  January  1492,  the  Spanish  sovereigns  made  their  entry 
into  the  Moorish  capital,  while  the  fallen  monarch  quitted  it. 
The  following  is  Mr  Irving's  line  description  of  the  departure  of 
the  latter : — "  Having  surrendered  the  last  symbol  of  power,  the 
unfortunate  Boabdil  continued  on  towards  the  Alpuxares,  that 
he  might  not  behold  the  entrance  of  the  Christians  into  his 
capital.  His  devoted  band  of  cavaliers  followed  him  in  gloomy 
silence ;  but  heavy  sighs  burst  from  their  bosoms  as  shouts  of 
joy  and  strains  of  triumphant  music  were  borne  on  the  breeze 
from  the  victorious  army.  Having  rejoined  his  family,  Boabdil 
set  forward  with  a  heavy  heart  for  his  allotted  residence,  in  the 
valley  of  Porehena.  At  two  leagues'  distance,  the  cavalcade, 
winding  into  the  skirts  of  the  Alpuxares,  ascended  an  eminence 
commanding  the  last  view  of  Granada.  As  they  arrived  at  this 
spot,  the  Moors  paused  involuntarily,  to  take  a  farewell  gaze  at 
their  beloved  city,  which  a  few  steps  more  would  shut  from  their 
sight  for  ever.  Never  had  it  appeared  so  lovely  in  their  eyes. 
The  sunshine,  so  bright  in  that  transparent  climate,  lighted  up 
each  tower  and  minaret,  and  rested  gloriously  upon  the  crown- 
ing battlements  of  the  Alhambra;  while  the  vega  spread  its 
enamelled  bosom  of  verdure  below,  glistening  with  the  silver 
windings  of  the  Xenil.  The  Moorish  cavahers  gazed  with  a 
silent  agony  of  tenderness  and  grief  upon  that  delicious  abode, 
the  scene  of  their  loves  and  pleasures.  While  they  yet  looked,  a 
light  cloud  of  smoke  burst  forth  from  the  citadel,  and  presently 
a  peal  of  artillery,  faintly  heard,  told  that  the  city  was  taken 
possession  of,  and  the  throne  of  the  Moslem  kings  was  lost  for 
ever.  The  heart  of  Boabdil,  softened  by  misfortunes,  and  over- 
charged with  grief,  could  no  longer  contain  itself.  '  Allah  ach- 
bar! — (God  is  great!)'  said  he;  but  the  words  of  resignation  died 
upon  his  lips,  and  he  burst  into  a  flood  of  tears.  His  mother,  the 
intrepid  Sultana  Ayxa  la  Horra,  was  indignant  at  his  weakness. 
'  You  do  well,'  said  she,  '  to  weep  like  a  woman  for  what  you 
failed  to  defend  like  a  man ! '  The  vizier,  Aben  Comixa,  en- 
deavoured to  console  his  royal  master.  '  Consider,  sire,'  said  he, 
'  that  the  most  signal  misfortunes  often  render  men  as  renowned 
as  the  most  prosperous  achievements,  provided  they  sustain  them 
with  magnanimity.'  The  unhappy  monarch,  however,  was  not 
to  be  consoled.  His  tears  continued  to  flow.  '  Allah  achbar ! ' 
exclaimed  he  ;  '  when  did  misfortunes  ever  equal  mine  ? '  From 
this  circumstance  the  hill,  which  is  not  far  from  Padul,  took  the 
name  of  Feg  Allah  Achbar ;  but  the  point  of  view  commanding 
the  last  prospect  of  Granada  is  known  among  Spaniards  by  the 
name  of  El  ultimo  suspiro  del  Moro,  or,  'The  last  sigh  of  the 
Moor.'" 

It  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  above  all, 
with  the  spirit  of  such  a  devotedly-Catholic  country  as  Spain, 
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that  a  portion  of  the  subjects  of  a  king-dom,  however  peaceable 
and  useful,  should  be  allowed  to  remain  undisturbed  in  the  exer- 
cise of  a  religion  different  from  that  of  the  majority.  Accord- 
ingly, within  ten  years  of  the  conquest  of  Granada,  the  system 
of  forced  conversions  was  employed.  Thousands  of  Moors  and 
Jews,  to  save  their  lives,  allowed  themselves  to  be  baptised ;  and 
thousands  more  left  the  peninsula  for  Africa  and  the  East.  In 
the  reig-ns  of  the  successors  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  the  same 
policy  was  continued.  The  bigoted  Philip  II.  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  persecuting  zeal  ag-ainst  the  Moors ;  in- 
somuch that,  during"  his  reign,  Granada  was  often  in  a  state  of 
revolt.  To  crush  the  Moorish  spirit  more  effectually,  and  secure 
their  conversion  to  Christianity,  Philip  removed  them  from 
their  original  seats  on  the  sea-coast,  and  distributed  them  through 
the  interior  of  Spain.  Crushed  and  conquered  as  they  had  been, 
these  sons  of  Arabia  still  retained  much  of  their  ancient  supe- 
riority of  temperament;  and  wherever  they  went,  it  was  re- 
marked that  they  monopolised  all  places  of  wealth  and  commer- 
cial consequence,  so  that  a  Moor  thrived  where  a  Spaniard  would 
have  starved.  This,  co-operating"  with  the  hereditary  dislike — 
which  no  intermixture  or  studied  conformity  on  the  part  of  the 
Moors  could  extinguish — at  last  determined  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment to  adopt  the  atrocious  policy  of  expelling  the  Moors  from 
Spain.  The  expulsion  was  finally  carried  into  effect  in  the  reign 
of  Philip  III.,  at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century.  By 
a  decree  of  that  monarch,  upwards  of  one  million  of  his  most 
industrious  subjects  were  expelled  from  the  kingdom  in  the 
course  of  a  few  months,  because  they  were  of  Moorish  blood. 
It  is  calculated  that  two  millions  had,  in  the  course  of  the 
previous  century,  voluntarily  left  Spain.  By  the  edict  of  Philip 
III.,  six  Moorish  families  out  of  every  hundred  were  to  be 
allowed,  or  rather  forced,  to  remain  for  a  time  in  Spain,  to  teach 
the  Spaniards  certain  arts  and  manufactures  for  which  the  Moors 
were  celebrated.  This  was  a  miserable  device  to  save  the  country 
from  the  effects  of  the  expulsion  of  her  best  subjects ;  and  it 
proved  so ;  for  the  decline  of  Spain,  as  a  commercial  country,  dates 
from  this  disastrous  event.  The  fate  of  the  poor  outcasts  them- 
selves we  need  not  trace.  Such  of  them  as  survived  the  sufferings 
which  attended  the  act  of  their  expulsion,  took  root  in  other 
countries,  principally  Mohammedan,  and  there  lived  in  peace. 

Thus,  after  nine  centuries,  during  which  they  performed  suc- 
cessively the  parts  of  invaders,  conquerors,  rulers,  joint  occu- 
pants, and  subjects,  were  the  Arabs  expelled  from  Spain.  Besides 
their  imperishable  contributions  to  the  civilisation  of  Europe, 
there  are  numerous  local  traces  of  their  residence  in  the  Spanish 
peninsula.  The  anniversary  of  the  surrender  of  Granada  to  the 
arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  is  still  celebrated  by  festivities, 
rejoicinpfs,  and  grotesque  processions  in  all  the  towns  and  vil- 
lages of"" the  south  of  Spain. 


ANTOINE  DE  MONTYON,  whose  life  affords 
^^"^  one  of  the  most  hrilliant  examples  of  practical  -jt^ 
^^  and  judicious  benevolence,  was  born  at  Paris  on  "^ 
the  23d  of  December  1733.  His  father,  a  respectable  accountant, 
bred  up  his  son  to  the  profession  of  the  law ;  and  such  was 
the  early  proticiency  of  young*  Montyon  in  his  studies,  that, 
when  only  twenty-two  years  of  ag-e,  he  was  admitted  an  advo- 
cate at  the  Chatelet — a  court  of  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence 
in  the  French  capital.  Here  he  disting-uished  himself  by  his 
talents,  and,  when  still  in  middle  life,  he  was  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  counsellor  of  state,  and  was  also  appointed  to  the 
g-overnment  of  Auvergne,  a  central  province  in  France,  where  he 
speedily  obtained  the  love,  respect,  and  gratitude  of  the  inhabi- 
tants, not  only  by  his  great  integrity  and  justice,  but  his  bene- 
volence on  many  occasions  of  suffering. 

To  make  room  for  some  ministerial  favourites  of  the  day,  he 
was  first  shifted  from  the  government  of  Auvergne  to  that  of 
Marseilles,  from  Marseilles  afterwards  to  Rochelle,  and  finally 
he  lost  his  situations  altogether.  By  the  accession  of  Louis  XVL, 
and  a  change  from  the  dissolute  state  of  affairs  which  had  pre- 
viously prevailed  at  court,  Montyon  again  came  into  favourable 
notice,  and  was  appointed  chancellor  of  the  royal  household. 
Previous  to  his  receiving  this  situation,  and  also  when  he  en- 
joyed it,  he  occupied  himself  in  devising  and  executing  useful 
foundations ;  but  this  career  of  benevolence  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  the  Revolution,  an  event  which  caused  him  to  remove 
first  to  Switzerland,  and  afterwards  to  England,  to  which 
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country  he  wisely  transferred  his  fortune.  While  in  Eng-land, 
Montyon  devoted  himself  to  scientific  pursuits,  and  found  scope 
for  his  benevolence  in  relieving-  the  necessities  of  poor  emig^rants, 
and  also  in  sending"  occasional  contributions  to  the  poor  French 
prisoners  of  war.  Returning-  to  France  in  1815,  he  resumed  his 
labours  of  public  usefulness ;  and  these  he  continued  till  the 
period  of  his  death,  on  the  29th  of  December  1820. 

Such  are  the  few  leading*  facts  in  the  biography  of  this  re- 
markable man,  whose  life  was  destitute  of  all  stirring-  incident, 
and  is  only  memorable  for  an  untiring  course  of  unostentatious 
benevolence.  Montyon  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the  kindest- 
hearted  men  of  whom  we  have  any  account ;  but  with  this  kind- 
ness was  united  the  not  less  rare  quality  of  prudence.  His  charity 
was  not  lavish  or  indiscriminate ;  it  was  founded  on  comprehen- 
sive views  of  society,  and  had  usually  moral  advancement  for  its 
special  object.  Influenced  by  the  responsibility  which  wealth 
imparts,  he  seems  to  have  spent  the  greater  part  of  a  long  life  in 
org-anizing-  and  establishing-  beneficiary  institutions  entirely  at 
his  own  cost.  Besides  dispensing-  large  sums  for  this  purpose, 
he  resorted  to  the  plan,  more  common  in  France  than  in  England, 
of  founding  prizes,  to  be  awarded  annually  on  various  objects  of 
benevolence  and  utility.  Among-  the  various  foundations  which 
he  instituted,  we  select  the  following  five  as  the  more  remark- 
able : — 

1.  A  foundation  destined  to  restore  to  the  poor  those  articles 
which  they  had  been  driven  by  necessity  to  pledge,  but  had  not 
the  means  of  redeeming — the  value  of  each  article  to  be  under 
five  francs. 

2.  A  foundation  to  award  donations  of  money  for  the  good 
behaviour  of  children  bred  up  in  the  army. 

3.  A  foundation  for  the  relief  of  convalescent  hospital  patients, 
whose  weakness  incapacitates  them  from  work ;  but  who,  being 
cured,  can  no  longer  remain  in  the  asylum  which  had  been 
opened  to  them. 

4.  A  foundation  to  purchase  small  annuities  for  poor  and  infirm 
persons. 

5.  A  foundation  to  award  annual  prizes  for  acts  of  virtue  and 
heroism  in  humble  life. 

Of  this  last -mentioned  endowment,  the  greatest  and  most 
popular  of  all  Montyon's  benevolences,  it  is  our  object  to  speak 
at  some  length  ;  for  no  act  of  his  life  was  so  considerate,  or  has 
been  attended  with  such  important  results. 

The  foundation  consists  of  a  large  sum  of  money,  productive  of 
about  twenty  thousand  francs,  or  £800  annually,  which  is  placed 
at  the  disposal  of  the  French  Academy — a  literary  and  scientific 
association  of  gentlemen  in  Paris.  The  sum  yearly  dispensed  is 
sometimes  more,  sometimes  less,  according  to  circumstances.  In 
1845  the  sum  bestowed  was  £760,  in  different  allotments.  In 
the  first  place,  there  were  three  large  prizes  :   one  of  £120,  a 
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second  of  £80,  and  a  third  of  £60.  Next,  there  were  seventeen 
inferior  prizes,  called  medals,  consisting:  of  eig-ht  of  £40  each, 
and  nine  of  £-20  each.  The  sums  are  publicly  mentioned  by  the 
Academy,  with  the  names  of  those  who  receive  them,  and  are 
paid  at  the  secretary's  office  in  Paris  on  personal  application,  or 
to  any  individual  properly  authorised  to  receive  them. 

All  the  departments  of  France  have  an  equal  rig-ht  to  furnish 
or  mention  candidates  for  the  prizes ;  and  the  mode  of  application 
is  as  follows.  "When  any  person  has  become  conspicuous  in  the 
exercise  of  either  private  or  public  duties,  the  local  authorities, 
acquainted  with  the  circumstance,  make  the  case  known  to  the 
Academy,  along  with  the  necessary  details  and  vouchers.  Their 
application  embraces  a  fall  account  of  the  action  or  actions  by 
which  the  individuals  have  become  remarkable  in  the  district, 
their  age,  means  of  existence,  length  of  time  they  have  distin- 
g-uished  themselves,  and  the  objects  that  appear  to  have  in- 
fluenced their  conduct.  Great  care  is  taken  to  prevent  imposi- 
tion. The  memorial  must  be  signed  by  neighbours,  and  the  chief 
persons  of  the  place — such  as  large  proprietors  of  land,  and  the 
parish  priest.  Being"  corroborated  by  the  mayor,  it  is  handed  to 
the  prefect  of  the  department,  who,  should  the  facts  therein  stated 
be  known  to  him,  certifies  their  truth,  and  in  either  case  sends 
the  whole  to  the  secretary  of  the  Academy,  whom  the  apphcation 
must  reach  before  the  loth  of  January. 

With  respect  to  the  plan  on  which  this  foundation  proposes  to 
act,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that  the  encouragement  of  virtuous 
actions  by  money  payments,  or  indeed  by  any  mark  of  public 
approbation,  is  not  consistent  with  the  soundest  principle  in 
morals.  So  much  may  be  allowed ;  and  yet,  as  a  measure  of  social 
policy,  the  dispensation  of  rewards  of  one  kind  or  other  is  not 
only  far  from  being  injudicious,  but  obviously  commendable.  In 
all  questions  of  this  kind  we  require  to  look  at  the  actual  con- 
dition of  society,  the  generally  uncultured  habits  and  feelings  of 
the  people,  the  cheerless  lot  which  it  is  the  inheritance  of  so 
many  to  struggle  with,  the  readiness  to  punish,  and  the  little 
consideration  of  provocatives  to  crime,  which  unfortunately  sig"- 
nalise  all  governments.  These,  and  other  circumstances, 'show 
that  rewards  may  be  judiciously  administered  as  stimulants  to 
virtue  ;  and  that  such  is  the  general  impression  of  mankind,  is 
evidenced  by  the  distribution  of  honours  among-  the  higher  orders 
of  every  community.  On  this  topic  it  may  not  be  inappropriate 
to  give  a  short  extract  from  the  speech  of  the  celebrated  states- 
man Dupin,  pronounced  with  regard  to  the  Montyon  Prizes,  at 
the  sitting  of  the  Academy  on  the  11th  of  December  1845. 
After  stating  the  great  difficulty  of  properly  recompensing  virtue, 
M.  Dupin  observed — "  When  the  French  Academy  distributes,  as 
it  will  to-day,  the  prizes  founded  by  M.  de  Montyon,  it  does  not 
pretend  to  exercise  that  high  justice  which  human  institutions 
can  never  attain.     For  a  few  traits  which  are  brouirht  under  its 
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notice,  however  remarkable  or  meritorious  these  may  be,  many- 
must  remain  unknown.  Nor  does  the  Academy  pretend  to  pay 
the  authors  of  those  deeds  which  have  merited  its  applause ; 
those  men  possessed  of  providential  courage,  those  poor  women 
endowed  with  angelical  devotedness,  have  placed  their  reward 
elsewhere.  The  French  Academy  acts  merely  in  the  capacity  of 
executor;  it  simply  delivers  the  pious  legacy  which  has  been 
destined  to  them.  At  the  same  time  that  it  loudly  proclaims  their 
actions,  it  takes  pleasure  in  having  the  knowledge  spread  far 
and  wide ;  not  that  their  vanity  may  enjoy  a  puerile  satisfaction, 
but  that  others  may  be  improved,  that  this  simple  recital  may 
touch  those  who  will  read  it,  and  create  in  the  hearts  of  all  the 
love  of  virtue  and  the  desire  of  imitation.  Philosophers  have 
often  shown  themselves  embarrassed  to  define  virtue,  to  assign  it 
its  distinctive  marks,  and  divide  it  into  classes.  The  Academy  is 
not  so  critical.  It  prefers,  amongst  diiFerent  virtues,  when  a 
choice  must  be  made,  that  which  includes  and  inspires  them  all, 
and  to  which  Christianity  has  given  the  name  of  charity. ^^ 

A  history  of  a  few  of  the  cases  which  merited  prizes,  will 
serve  much  better  than  any  harangue  to  point  out  the  utility 
of  this  benevolent  foundation.  The  cases  occur  under  four  diffe- 
rent heads — Filial  Piety,  Charity,  Fidelity,  and  Courage. 


PAULINE    COPAIN. 

In  the  year  1838,  a  lawyer  was  directed  to  take  the  necessary 
steps  for  recovering  a  debt  which  was  due  to  one  of  his  clients 
by  a  man  named  Copain,  then  residing  with  his  family  in  the 
village  of  Saint-Marc  sur  Seine,  in  the  north-eastern  part  of 
France.  In  order  to  ascertain  what  likelihood  there  was  of  the 
debt  being  paid,  the  lawyer  proceeded  himself  to  the  house  of 
the  debtor.  "  Never,"  he  afterwards  declared,  "  did  I  witness  a 
sight  more  touching  than  that  offered  to  me  on  this  occasion." 
He  was  introduced  into  a  small  and  humbly-furnished,  but 
strictly-clean  room.  An  infirm  and  aged  man,  in  whom  it  was 
not  difficult  to  recognise  an  old  soldier,  was  sittino-  near  the  fire- 
place, and  with  difficulty  rose  to  receive  the  visitor ;  his  wife, 
whom  her  advanced  age  evidently  rendered  incapable  of  any 
save  the  slightest  exertion,  was  busying  herself  in  some  trifling 
household  work  ;  and  on  a  bed,  in  a  recess  of  the  apartment,  lay  a 
poor  helpless  girl,  seemingly  deprived  of  the  use  of  her  limbs, 
and  whom  her  vacant  and  wandering  look  but  too  evidently 
proclaimed  to  be  an  idiot.  Almost  immediately'-  a  fourth  person 
appeared ;  this  was  Mademoiselle  Pauline  Copain,  a  poor  village 
schoolmistress,  and  daughter  of  the  debtor.  She  seemed  to  be 
about  thirty-five  yeai-s  of  age,  and  was  neatly  but  simply  attired ; 
her  appearance  v.as  mild  and  interesting,  but  without  anything 
very  remarkable ;  indeed  the  lawyer  would  certainly  have  paid 
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no  attention  to  her  but  for  one  circumstance — it  was  on  her 
single  and  unaided  exertions  that  the  three  helpless  being-s  he 
had  seen  depended  for  their  daily  bread. 

Struck  with  this  fact,  he  made  a  few  inquiries,  and  was  still 
more  astonished  at  what  he  learned.  For  nearly  twenty  years 
Pauline  had  been  the  only  support  of  her  parents  and  her  un- 
fortunate sister ;  she  was,  moreover,  known  throug'hout  the  vil- 
lage for  acts  of  universal  benevolence  and  charity  ;  jet  the  num- 
ber of  her  scholars  was  limited,  they  paid  but  little,  and  many 
of  them  were  gratuitously  instructed.  Many  people  were  found 
who  asserted  that,  if  Pauline  and  her  family  could  subsist  on 
her  small  earnings,  it  must  be  through  a  miracle.  It  was  indeed 
through  a  miracle ;  but  through  such  a  one  as  charity,  industry, 
and  economy  can  alone  achieve.  The  lawyer  could  not  without 
difficulty  bring  himself  to  believe  what  he  saw.  He  at  length  did 
so,  but  it  was  by  concluding  that  the  blessing  of  Heaven  rested 
on  this  humble  roof;  nor  was  he  mistaken,  for  Pauhne  dwelt 
beneath  it. 

Anxious  to  know  more  of  what  he  rightly  considered  surpris- 
ing, he  purposely  prolonged  his  visit,  and  thus  only  acquired 
stronger  grounds  for  admiring  the  noble  character  of  Pauline 
Copain.  The  love  and  attention  she  displayed  not  only  for  her 
parents,  but  also  towards  the  children  confided  to  her  care,  her 
gentleness  and  aifection  for  all  were  so  touching,  and  yet  exer- 
cised with  such  simplicity,  that  the  lawyer  knew  not  which  to  ad- 
mire most ;  her  calm  unostentatious  manner,  or  the  extent  of  the 
daily  sacrifices  her  position  compelled  her  to  make.  So  astonished 
and  struck  was  he  with  all  he  saw,  that  he  was  on  the  point  of 
departing  with  the  conviction  that  not  only  those  poor  people 
could  never  pay  the  debt  which  had  caused  his  visit,  but  that 
there  would  also  be  direct  cruelty  and  inhumanity  in  endeavour- 
ing to  force  them  into  compliance,  when  Mademoiselle  Pauline 
Copain,  having  learned  with  what  object  he  had  come,  and 
ascertained  that  the  claim  of  his  client  was  founded  on  justice, 
firmly  and  unhesitatingly  declared  that  her  father's  debts  were 
like  her  own,  and  insisted  that  he  should  receive  her  personal 
engagement  for  the  payment  of  the  sum  which  was  due.  And 
not  only  did  she  pay  this  debt,  but  also  every  other  which  came 
to  her  knowledge ;  and,  lest  any  should  escape,  she  industriously 
sought  them  out  one  by  one.  On  being  remonstrated  with 
on  this  subject,  she  earnestly  exclaimed — "  What !  disown  my. 
father's  debts !  allow  his  honour  to  suffer  such  a  stain  !  Nay,  by 
working  assiduously,  I  can  accomplish  everything ! " 

Years  have  passed  since  then,  and  still  Pauline  Copain  labours 
in  her  filial  task,  cheerfully  and  undauntedly.  Nor  is  her  pride 
misplaced  :  her  father  is  an  old  and  honourable  soldier,  whose 
infirmities  proceed  from  the  wounds  received  in  his  country's 
service;  his  poverty,  and  the  debts  he  has  unfortunately  been 
obliged  to  contract,  are  the  result  of  the  severe  losses  he  expe- 
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rienced  in  1814  and  1815,  when  his  house  was  twice  pillag-ed  of 
all  that  it  contained  by  the  aUied  troops  ;  and  he  was,  moreover, 
deprived  by  the  new  g-overnment  of  the  small  benetit  he  reaped 
by  holding-  a  tobacconist's  shop — an  office  which,  in  France,  is  not 
the  property  of  private  individuals,  but  a  post  of  trust  depending- 
on  the  state.  But  for  his  daughter  Pauline,  the  unfortunate 
Copain  and  his  family  must  undoubtedly  have  fallen  into  the 
deepest  misery.  At  the  epoch  of  his  misfortunes,  she  was  living 
in  Paris  in  a  comfortable  place ;  but  on  hearing  of  his  unhappy 
position,  she  immediately  relinquished  it  to  join  him,  and  resume 
her  former  humble  station  of  village  schoolmistress.  Seventeen 
years  have  passed  since  then.  Pauline  has  spent  her  youth  in 
poverty  and  obscurity ;  but,  thanks  to  her  unwearied  eiforts, 
neither  the  old  soldier,  nor  his  helpmate,  nor  poor  insane 
daughter,  have  lacked  bread. 

Noble  as  is  the  conduct  of  Pauline  Copain  towards  her  pa- 
rents, it  is  not  her  only  claim  on  admiration  and  respect.  She 
has  ever  given  proofs  of  her  charitable  and  benevolent  disposition  ; 
and  though  many  instances  of  this  might  be  quoted,  a  few  will 
suffice. 

In  the  year  1819,  Pauline  was  returning'  home  towards  even- 
ing, and  following  the  high  road  which  leads  to  the  village  of 
Saint-Marc,  when  the  loud  cries  of  a  child  suddenly  attracted 
her  attention.  Hastening  towards  the  spot  whence  the  sounds 
proceeded,  she  perceived  a  poor  woman  lying  in  a  ditch,  and 
evidently  in  great  bodily  anguish.  A  little  girl,  of  about  four  or 
five  years  of  age,  and  the  same  whom  Pauline  had  heard,  was 
standing  near  her,  and  crying  bitterly.  Moved  at  the  sight  of 
their  distress,  Pauline  inquired  into  the  causes  of  it,  and  learned 
that  the  woman  before  her,  after  wandering-  for  several  days 
with  her  child  about  the  country  in  a  state  of  great  destitution, 
without  a  shelter  or  the  means  of  procuring  one,  had  suddenly, 
and  on  the  spot  where  she  now  saw  her,  been  overtaken  with  the 
pains  of  premature  labour,  which,  unless  she  received  proper 
assistance,  threatened  speedily  to  end  her  life.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  or  delay  Pauline  hastily  summoned  several 
persons  to  the  spot ;  a  rude  litter  was  immediately  procured ;  and 
on  it  Pauline  had  the  poor  creature  conveyed  to  her  father's 
dwelling.  Although  this  was  the  epoch  of  their  greatest  poverty, 
the  worthy  family  gladly  received  the  unfortunate  woman  and 
her  child,  immediately  showing  them  every  attention  in  their 
power.  Pauline  especially  attended  the  sick  woman  with  unre- 
mitting zeal,  until  death,  brought  on  by  exposure  and  fatigue, 
put  an  end  to  her  sufferings.  But  her  last  moments  were  at  least 
soothed  by  the  promise  which  Pauline  made,  and  faithfully  per- 
formed— that  the  little  girl,  her  only  surviving  child,  should 
never  want  a  home.     And  she  kept  her  word. 

A  band  of  those  Savoyards  who  annually  emigrate  from  theii* 
country,  and  generally  return  towards  spring  to  their  native 
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hills,  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Saint-Marc,  when  one  of  the  boys 
who  accompanied  the  caravan  having*  severely  wounded  his 
foot  on  the  road,  was  compelled  to  remain  behind,  whilst  his  com- 
panions continued  their  journey.  The  poor  little  fellow  had  no 
money,  his  feet  were  very  sore,  and  totally  hindered  him  from 
working" ;  he  knew  not  in  this  state  of  distress  to  whom  to  apply 
for  help,  when  Pauline  Copain,  on  learning'  his  case,  imme- 
diately g-ave  him  an  asA'lum,  dressed  his  wounds  herself,  and 
treated  him  with  as  much  kindness  as  though  he  were  her  own 
brother.  When  he  was  cured,  she  procured  him  some  slight 
employment,  by  which  he  was  enabled  to  earn  his  livelihood, 
until  spring-  having  once  more  come  round,  and  a  new  band  of 
Savoyards  crossing  Saint-Marc  on  their  way  homewards,  he  was 
enabled  to  join  them,  and  continue  his  journey.  It  is  pleasant  to 
record  that  the  young  Savoyard,  who  is  now  a  man,  and  com- 
fortably settled  in  his  own  country,  did  not  show  himself  ungrate- 
ful for  the  kindness  he  had  experienced  from  Pauline  Copain. 
Every  winter,  when  some  of  his  countrymen  cross  Saint-Marc 
on  their  way  to  Paris  or  England,  they  never  fail  to  bring  some 
g'ift  from  him  as  a  token  of  remembrance  to  his  benefactress ; 
and  however  slight  the  value  of  the  present  may  be,  it  is  not  the 
less  acceptable  to  Pauline,  as  a  proof  of  his  gratitude  for  past 
favours,  and  of  the  recollection  he  has  preserved  of  them. 

Another  instance  wdll  suffice  to  show  the  native  goodness  of 
Pauline  Copain. 

A  poor  shepherdess  of  Saint-Marc,  who  had  six  young  children 
to  support,  took  in  a  child  to  nurse  in  the  hope  of  thus  alleviating 
her  great  misery.  After  having  paid  her  regularly  for  some  time, 
the  parents  of  the  child  absconded,  and  were  never  more  heard  of, 
leaving  their  infant  daughter  to  her  care.  Although  burdened 
herself  with  a  large  family,  and  in  a  state  of  deep  distress,  the 
woman  felt  unwilling  to  part  from  the  poor  abandoned  little 
creature :  she  resolved  to  keep  it,  and  bring  it  up  with  her  own 
children,  as  long  as  she  w^as  able  to  do  so.  But  as  her  family 
grew  up,  her  expenses  increased;  the  produce  of  her  daily  labour 
was  no  longer  sufficient  for  the  support  of  all,  and  she  was  at  last 
compelled  to  have  recourse  to  begging.  She  accordingly  sent  her 
children  and  their  adopted  sister  on  the  high  roads  for  this  pur- 
pose. On  learning  this,  Pauline  Copain,  moved  with  compassion, 
offered  to  take  the  forsaken  child  under  her  own  care.  The  pro- 
posal was  gratefully  accepted ;  and  after  keeping  the  little  girl 
for  two  years,  Pauline  found  her  a  place  in  an  asylum  opened  to 
]>oor  and  deserted  children,  still  continuing  to  aid,  as  much  as 
her  slender  means  permitted,  the  shepherdess  and  her  family. 

After  thus  speaking  of  Pauline  Copain's  filial  piety  and  charity, 
we  must  now  give  a  few  details  concerning  her  character  as*^a 
schoolmistress,  no  less  admirable  than  the  rest  of  her  life  might 
lead  one  to  expect.  Of  the  exact  extent  of  her  acquirements  we 
are  not  able  to  speak ;  but,  from  what  is  required  in  France  of 
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every  person  who  wishes  to  open  a  school,  they  cannot  he  of  so 
low  an  order  as  might,  from  her  humhle  position,  be  at  first  sup- 
posed. Two  diplomas,  and  often  three,  are  necessary''  to  open 
an  establishment  for  girls,  whether  it  be  of  the  most  fashion- 
able class,  or  of  the  humblest  description.  These  diplomas  are 
granted  to  the  candidates  if  they  succeed  in  passing  their  exami- 
nation, and  in  properly  answering  the  questions  which  are  put 
to  them.  For  the  first  examination  they  are  required  to  know 
and  thoroughly  understand  reading-,  writing,  grammar,  arith- 
metic, sacred  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  for  the  second,  French 
history,  geography,  and  natural  philosophy,  cosmography,  and 
the  principles  of  music,  are  necessary.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on 
the  excellent  results  of  such  a  system,  which  almost  precludes 
the  possibility  of  there  being  such  a  thing  as  an  ignorant  school- 
mistress in  France — an  occurrence  which  must  have  happened 
but  too  frequently  were  things  arranged  otherwise.  "Whatever 
the  natural  talents  of  Pauline  may  be,  it  can  be  thought  from 
this  that  her  acquirements  must  certainly  place  her  far  above  the 
position  she  now  occupies.  In  one  sense  this  is  true :  but  Pauline 
has  shown,  by  her  example,  that  usefulness  everywhere  finds  its 
sphere,  however  low  or  limited  that  may  appear  to  be. 

The  children  she  has  to  instruct  belong  for  the  most  part  to 
poor  parents,  who  consider  much  knowledge  as  a  superfluous 
commodity,  and  are  far  more  anxious  to  see  their  offspring  com- 
fortably settled  in  life  than  properly  brought  up.  This  is  a  great 
inconvenience,  which  Pauline's  utmost  tact  has  too  often  failed 
to  obviate  ;  nor  has  she  had  less  difficulty  in  persuading  them 
that  education,  far  from  obstructing  the  accomplishment  of  the 
duties  of  life,  is  much  more  likely  to  facilitate  them  ;  but  to  this 
objection  her  own  example  was  assuredly  the  best  reply  that  could 
he  given.  Not  only  is  Pauline  unwearied  in  her  endeavours 
to  instruct  and  improve  those  scholars  whose  parents  remune- 
rate her  for  her  trouble,  but  she  has  in  many  instances  shown 
the  value  she  sets  on  instruction,  by  gratuitously  educating  those 
poor  children  whose  relatives  cannot  afford  the  expense  of  sending 
them  to  school ;  others  who,  after  paying  for  some  time,  were  no 
longer  able  to  do  so,  she  has  continued  to  attend  to  as  though  no 
change  had  taken  place.  The  education  she  gives  her  pupils  is, 
upon  the  Avhole,  more  practical  than  theoretical.  In  her  humble 
school  no  accomplishments  are  taught  or  learned ;  for  the  know- 
ledge she  imparts  is  of  the  simplest  kind,  though  clearly  ex- 
plained. But  praiseworthy  as  are  her  efforts  in  this  line,  the  best, 
the  noblest  lessons  which  Pauline  Copain  gives  to  her  scholars, 
are  those  of  universal  benevolence— inculcated  not  by  dry  and 
unprofitable  maxims,  but  by  her  own  daily  example.  Nor  is  she 
satisfied  with  this  indirect  mode  of  teaching.  She  has  given 
proofs  of  the  contrary,  by  often  appealing  to  the  generosity  of  her 

Supils  in  favour  of  some  poor  destitute  creature,  who  only  wanted 
ecent  clothing  to  be  able  to  earn  her  livelihood  by  entering  a 
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good  place.  Immediately  the  school  seemed  transformed  into  a 
dressmaker's  work-room,  and  continued  so  until  a  sufficient  quan- 
tity of  clothes  had,  by  some  means,  been  found  or  made.  If  a 
poor  family  were  in  distress,  and  in  want  of  food,  thing's  went 
on  in  much  the  same  manner.  Each  scholar  would  take  some- 
thing from  the  provisions  she  had  brought  with  her,  until  a 
sufficient,  if  somewhat  heterogeneous,  meal  was  pi-ovided  for  the 
unfortunate  people.  Such  is  the  education  which  Pauline  Copain 
gives  to  the  children  intrusted  to  her  care.  It  needs  no  comment : 
nor  can  we  better  conclude  these  remarks  than  by  giving  the 
words  of  an  inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  which  convey  all  that 
can  be  told  on  this  subject :  "  A  hundi'ed  times  have  I  witnessed 
those  occurrences — admirable  lessons  of  benevolence,  and  far 
more  capable  of  forming  the  heart  of  youth  than  all  the  exhor- 
tations in  the  world." 

Facts  like  these  might  well  draw  the  attention  of  those  to 
w'hom  they  were  submitted;  and  in  the  year  1845  the  Academy, 
after  bestowing  high  praise  on  the  noble  character  and  conduct 
of  Pauline  Copain,  unanimously  voted  her  a  prize  of  a  thousand 
francs  (£40). 


JEAN    VIGIER. 

A  POOR  widow  named  Vigier,  who  resided  in  Aurillac,  a 
small  town  in  Normandy,  had  four  sons,  whom  she  with  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  bringing"  up  honestly.  The  three  eldest 
were  apprenticed  to  different  trades;  but  Jean  [or  John],  the 
youngest,  who  was  then  nine  years  of  age,  being  both  quick 
and  intelligent,  was,  owing  to  the  protection  and  friendship  of 
the  parish  priest,  and  of  the  prefect  of  the  department,  brought 
up  and  educated  in  a  college  of  the  neighbouring  town. 

It  may  easily  be  supposed  that  this  favour  had  not  been  lightly 
extended  to  Jean.  Indeed  the  goodness  of  his  heart,  his  docility, 
and,  above  all,  his  strong  attachment  to  his  mother,  had  long 
endeared  him  to  every  one,  and  had  contributed,  perhaps  more 
than  even  his  intelligence,  to  procure  for  him  this  valuable  pri- 
vilege. In  the  college  where,  through  the  kindness  of  his  friends, 
he  had  been  placed,  Jean  Vigier  not  only  ardently  prosecuted  his 
studies,  but  he  also  distinguished  himself  among  his  schoolfellows 
by  constant  good  nature,  yet  which,  even  then,  was  marked  by  a 
firmness  and  decision  strange  in  one  of  his  years. 

In  the  meantime,  Madame  Vigier,  after  having  been  in  decent 


and  comfortable,  if  not  affluent,  circumstances  for  many  years, 
now  began  to  experience  sudden  reverses,  and  soon  fell  into  the 
deepest  misery.  The  efforts  of  her  friends  to  rescue  her  from  this 
unhappy  position  were  unavailing ;  and  as  her  three  eldest  sons, 
although  they  were  even  then  each  earning  his  livelihood,  stated 
that  they  could  not  assist  her,  it  was  at  length  resolved  to  place 
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her  in  an  hospital,  where  admission  for  her  was  procured.  But 
before  taking"  this  step,  it  was  thouo:ht  necessary  to  apprise  Jean 
with  what  was  going-  to  be  done.  His  grief  being  apprehended, 
the  good  curate  himself  set  out  for  the  college  where  he  was,  and 
in  the  most  cautious  and  delicate  manner  intimated  to  him  the 
state  of  his  mother's  circumstances,  and  how,  no  other  course 
remaining  free,  it  had  been  found  expedient  to  place  her  in  an 
hospital  where  aged  and  infirm  persons  were  received,  and 
properly  attended  to, 

Jean  Vigier  heard  his  friend  speak  thus  without  shedding"  a 
single  tear,  but  with  a  deep  silent  grief  which  strongly  moved 
him  who  witnessed  it.  "  Monsieur  le  Cure',"  said  he  at  length,  in 
a  calm  but  firm  tone,  "  I  thank  you  for  all  your  kindness,  but 
my  mother  shall  never  enter  the  hospital,  where  she  would  die 
of  grief.  I  shall  leave  this  college,  to  return  to  it  no  more.  I 
will  stay  with  my  mother ;  I  will  support  my  mother,"  he 
proudly  added,  his  eyes  flashing-  through  the  tears  with  which, 
notwithstanding  his  eiforts,  they  began  to  be  filled.  The  curate 
was  astonished  at  such  a  resolution,  coming  from  a  child  who  had 
not  yet  reached  his  tenth  year.  He  uselessly  endeavoured,  by 
showing  him  the  numerous  difficulties  which  must  attend  the 
execution  of  his  plan,  to  deter  him  from  the  attempt.  Jean  Vigier 
remained  undaunted;  and  to  all  the  curate's  remonstrances,  re- 
spectfully but  firmly  replied,  "  I  will  support  my  mother." 

Perceiving  that  his  resolve  was  not  to  be  shaken,  the  priest 
brought  him  home,  sorry  to  see  him  lose  the  advantages  of  a  good 
education,  but  full  of  admiration  for  the  filial  piety  which  dictated 
such  conduct. 

When  it  was  known  in  the  village  that  Jean  Vigier  meant  to 
support  his  mother  and  himself  by  his  own  unaided  exertions, 
the  idea  was  much  laughed  at,  and  turned  into  ridicule ;  but 
Jean,  though  in  years  a  child,  had  now  the  spirit  and  courage  of 
a  man.  He  did  not  heed  those  who,  unable  to  comprehend  the 
nobleness  of  his  motives,  could  see  in  them  only  food  for  mockery  ; 
but,  embracing  his  mother,  and  bidding  her  be  of  good  cheer, 
since,  whilst  he  lived,  she  should  want  for  nothing,  he  earnestly 
set  about  looking  for  a  trade.  To  say  the  truth,  he  was  at  first 
no  little  embarrassed ;  he  felt  that  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired 
at  the  college  could  be  of  slight  use  to  him  now ;  and  he  was 
somewhat  puzzled  how  to  act,  when  luckily  his  school  reminis- 
cences came  to  his  aid.  He  recollected,  in  the  walks  which  he 
had  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  with  his  companions,  to  have 
often  met  a  child  of  his  own  age,  who  used  to  go  about  selling 
cakes,  placed  on  a  kind  of  wooden  tray  suspended  from  his  neck. 
The  thought  was  a  flash  of  light.  He  resolved  to  imitate  him ; 
nothing  doubting-  but  that  he  could  thus  earn  enoug-h  to  support 
himself  and  his  parent.  He  first  communicated  his  resolve  to 
his  mother  and  to  the  curate.  The  former,  who  implicitly  trusted 
in  her  beloved  child,  acquiesced ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  help  of 
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a  few  friends,  furnished  Jean  with  the  means  of  executing*  his 
plan.  And  who  was  prouder  and  happier  than  Jean  on  the  tirst 
day  that  he  went  about  the  whole  country,  with  nice  tempting 
cakes  symmetrically  arrang-ed  on  the  tray  which  he  carried  before 
him,  covered  with  a  snow-white  cloth  ? 

Jean  had  confidently  expected  to  realise  at  least  respectable 
gains  by  his  new  calling — the  temptation  of  buying  nice  hot  cakes 
seeming  to  him  perfectly  irresistible ;  but  he  unfortunately  found 
that  people  were  more  stoically  indifferent  to  the  attractions  of  his 
wares  than  could  have  been  reasonably  expected.  Some  thought 
his  hot  cakes  stale,  others  dear,  and  by  far  a  larger  number  did 
hot  care  for  them  good  or  bad.  Alas !  how  often  did  poor  Jean 
cry  bitterly  when,  after  wandering  through  a  cold  wintry  day, 
he  did  not  succeed  in  procuring  even  a  few  halfpence !  How 
often  did  he  seem  on  the  point  of  losing  courage  altogether,  when 
the  thought  of  his  poor  helpless  mother,  now  dependent  on  him, 
would  come  and  inspire  him  with  strength  and  renewed  trust  in 
Providence ! 

Nor  was  that  trust  vain.  Though,  after  many  severe  trials, 
yet  through  unwearied  zeal,  perseverance,  and  labour,  which 
seemed  beyond  the  power  of  a  child,  Jean  Vigier  succeeded — not 
indeed  in  making  a  fortune,  but  in  securing  for  his  mother  some 
of  the  comforts  of  her  former  life,  and  in  preserving  her  from 
what,  as  he  had  rightly  conjectured,  would  have  embittered  and 
shortened  the  rest  of  her  days :  namely,  becoming  the  inmate  of 
an  hospital.  But  Jean  was  not  without  ambition.  Even  whilst 
going  about  with  his  cakes,  he  had  conceived  a  hazardous  pro- 
ject, yet  which,  if  it  succeeded,  might  certainly  prove  profitable. 
It  was  not,  however,  without  certain  inward  misgivings  that  he 
was  doing  a  very  daring  thing,  that  he  determined  to  execute 
it.  This  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  to  add  to  his  cakes  a 
small  stock  of  toys.  This  plan  may  seem  to  the  reader  of  very 
trifling  importance,  but  to  Jean  it  was  of  the  deepest  moment. 
He  had  for  a  long  time  been  saving  a  small  sum  of  money,  which 
he  now  applied  to  the  purchase  of  a  few  toys.  The  speculation, 
very  fortunately,  proved  successful ;  and,  in  the  intoxication  of 
the  moment,  Jean  almost  thought  of  giving  up  the  cakes  alto- 
gether. Calmer  reflection,  however,  showed  him  that  this  would 
be  mere  folly ;  and  he  determined,  since  it  was  practicable  to  do 
so,  to  sell  both  cakes  and  toys.  It  would  be  tedious  to  tell,  after 
how  long  a  space  of  time,  and  how  many  hard  trials,  Jean  suc- 
ceeded in  gradually  rising  from  this  precarious  position  to  a 
better  and  more  lucrative  one.  He  exchanged  his  toys  for  more 
substantial  and  more  profitable  wares  ;  and  as  his  strength  and 
years  increased,  he  travelled  throughout  the  country  with  a 
pedlars  pack,  visiting  the  neighbouring  villages,  where  the 
honesty  of  his  dealings,  and  his  touching  devotedness  to  his 
mother,  gained  him  universal  esteem,  and  secured  him  numerous 
customers. 
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Jean  Vigier  has  now  grown  up  to  manhood.  The  child's  noble 
task  has  also  been  that  of  both  the  youth  and  the  man ;  and,  with 
the  blessing  of  Providence,  which  followed  him  still,  Jean  has 
not  only  been  able  to  support  his  mother,  but,  through  the  most 
humble  means,  and  in  the  most  unexpected  manner,  to  secure 
for  himself  a  decent  and  honest  livelihood.  The  whole  tenor 
of  his  conduct  has  been  such,  that  in  the  year  1837  the  French 
Academy  felt  itself  justified  in  bestowing  on  him  one  of  the 
medals  distributed  that  year,  as  a  slight  reward  of  his  honest 
efforts  and  industry,  and,  above  all,  of  his  touching  behaviour 
towards  his  aged  and  infirm  parent,  so  strongly  contrasted  by 
the  unfeeling  conduct  of  his  elder  brothers.  Some  regret  may 
be  entertained  that  the  benevolent  intentions  of  those  persons 
who  placed  him  in  the  college  were  frustrated,  and  that  Jean 
Vigier  has  been  compelled  to  abandon  the  search  of  knowledge 
for  more  humble  pursuits.  But  though  knowledge  is  assuredly 
one  of  the  greatest  earthly  blessings,  it  is  not  the  greatest :  virtue 
will  ever  rank  above  it ;  and  truly  happy  are  those  who,  like  Jean 
Vigier,  are  called  upon  to  sacrifice  it  to  duty  and  affection. 


HENRIETTE     GARDEN. 

Henriette  Garden  was  only  eight  years  of  age  when  she 
unfortunately  lost  her  mother.  On  finding  himself  a  widower,  her 
father  confided  her  to  the  care  of  worthy  and  respectable  persons, 
but  who,  from  their  incapacity,  could  only  give  her  a  very  im- 
perfect education.  She  was  taught  how  to  sew,  and  became  very 
expert  with  her  needle ;  but  that,  and  the  usual  run  of  household 
work,  was  thought,  both  by  her  father  and  the  persons  with  whom 
she  was,  sufficient  for  her  education.  When  she  was  fourteen, 
Monsieur  Garden  brought  her  home,  and  confided  to  her  care 
the  management  of  his  household.  In  this  position  she  not  only 
behaved  with  remarkable  prudence  and  discretion  for  her  years, 
but  she  also  gave  her  father  every  proof  of  the  most  tender  at- 
tachment. 

As  Henriette  grew  up,  she  received  several  advantageous  offers 
of  marriage;  but  she  refused  them  all,  having  inwardly  resolved 
that  no  motive  should  ever  induce  her  to  leave  her  parent.  Such 
were  her  intentions,  when  Monsieur  Garden  abruptly  informed 
her  one  day  that  he  was  going  to  marry  again.  Though  sur- 
prised, and  perhaps  pained  at  this  announcement,  Henriette 
refrained  from  making  any  remark,  and  cheerfully  submitted  to 
an  event  which,  she  fervently  hoped,  might  contribute  to  her 
father's  happiness.  The  marriage  took  place  ;  but  Avhat  was 
her  grief  on  learning,  when  it  was  over,  that  she  was  no  longer 
to  dwell  beneath  her  father's  roof.  She  was  then  twenty  years 
of  age,  and  although  in  affluent  circumstances.  Monsieur  Garden 
refused  to  do  anything  for  her,  but  intimated  to  her  that  she  was 
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henceforth  to  depend  on  her  own  exertions  for  her  maintenance. 
Henriette  ag-ain  submitted  without  a  murmur  of  complaint.  She 
took  a  small  room  in  an  obscure  quarter  of  Paris,  and  supported 
herself  by  needlework.  But  althoug-h  she  laboured  most  assi- 
duously from  morning'  till  night,  she  could  never  by  this  means 
earn  more  than  one  franc  (tenpence)  a-day.  On  this  slig-ht  sum 
she  lived  and  paid  her  rent. 

Her  only  happiness,  whilst  leading-  this  humble  mode  of  life, 
was  in  visiting'  her  father — whom,  notwithstanding  his  indiffer- 
ence towards  her,  she  could  never  refrain  from  tenderly  loving. 
But  she  soon  perceived,  from  the  marked  coldness  -with  which  she 
was  treated,  that  her  presence  was  far  from  being"  w^elcome  in  his 
house.  Indeed  it  was  not  long  before  she  was  forbidden,  in  plain 
terms,  to  come  any  more.  She,  however,  obtained  permission  to 
see  him  at  certain  epochs  of  the  year ;  but  even  this  was  granted 
to  her  on  condition  that  she  would  never  come  unless  at  those 
hours  when  no  other  visitors  were  received,  and  that  she  should 
enter  by  the  back  stairs  used  by  the  servants.  To  these  humiliat- 
ing- conditions  Henriette,  whose  devoted  love  nothing-  could  con- 
quer, still  uncomplaining'ly  submitted.  When  her  father  was  ill 
— although  it  was  not  without  great  difficulty  that  even  this  was 
g-ranted  to  her — she  attended  him  with  unwearied  care,  consent- 
ing", since  on  this  condition  alone  she  could  remain  near  him,  to 
pass  in  the  presence  of  strangers,  and  even  in  that  of  the  medical 
attendants,  for  a  hired  nurse.  The  object  of  this  essay  is  to  show- 
benevolence  and  virtue  in  their  noblest  forms,  far  more  than  to 
expose  seltishness  and  indifference.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  on  the 
heartlessness  with  which  Henriette  Garden  was  treated,  not  only 
by  her  stepmother,  but  by  her  own  father,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  the  touching  devoted*ness  of  her  unwearied  love  only  acquires 
new  lustre,  and  is  truly  beyond  all  praise. 

After  the  recovery  of  Monsieur  Garden,  he  again  told  his 
daughter  that  her  presence  was  unpleasant,  and  that  she  must 
return  to  her  own  home.  Henriette  meekly  retired.  She  re- 
turned to  her  poor  lodg'ing,  and  continued  her  labours  for  her 
subsistence.  Years  rolled  on  :  Henriette  lost  sight  of  her  father's 
family :  they  had  removed  to  some  distant  part  of  the  country. 
One  day  she  was  surprised  in  seeing  her  aged  and  ungrateful 
parent  enter  her  dwelling.  He  had  lost  all  his  fortune,  and  his 
wife  had  deserted  him.  He  came  to  seek  refuge — to  die — in  the 
house  of  his  much-abused  daughter.  Henriette  received  him 
with  as  much  joy  as  though  he  had  ever  been  to  her  the  kindest 
father ;  and  immediately  giving  up  her  bed  to  him,  she  nesrlected 
nothing  which  could  contribute  to  his  comfort.  With  a  delicacy 
and  reserve  above  all  praise,  she  forbore  to  question  him  on  his 
misfortunes,  and  never  did  she  utter  a  word  of  reproach. 

Although  she  was  then  suffering  from  a  painful  illness,  Hen- 
riette seemed  to  acquire  new  strength  from  the  moment  that 
she  had  her  father  to  support  and  attend.     Notwithstanding  her 
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most  earnest  endeavours,  she  found  that  the  small  sum  she  earned 
was  wholly  insufficient  for  her  increased  expenses ;  and  although 
she  carefully  refrained  from  letting  her  father  know  this,  she  was 
on  different  occasions  compelled  to  accept  the  loan  of  several 
small  sums  from  kind  and  charitable  persons  of  her  acquaint- 
ance. When  her  father  died,  at  the  end  of  two  years,  the  debt 
she  had  thus  contracted  amounted  to  a  sum  of  500  francs  (£20). 
With  a  view  of  relieving  her  in  her  distress,  as  well  as  of 
publicly  honouring  such  exalted  and  yet  modest  virtue,  the 
French  Academy  included  Henriette  Garden  among  those  per- 
sons who,  in  the  year  1827,  received  the  medals  their  conduct 
had  so  nobly  earned. 


JEANNE    JUGAN. 

About  twenty -five  years  ago  a  poor  peasant  girl  of  Normandy, 
named  Jeanne  Jugan,  left  her  native  town  of  Cancale  for  the 
small  burg  of  Saint-Servan,  situated  on  the  coasts  of  Brittany. 
She  had  come  to  Saint-Servan  in  the  hope  of  finding  a  situation, 
and  as  she  bore  an  excellent  character  with  her,  she  was  not  long 
without  one.  The  mistress  of  the  last  family  she  entered  was  a 
singularly  pious  and  benevolent  lady,  by  whose  example  Jeanne 
•was  much  benefited,  and  who  was  unconsciously  the  occasion  of 
good,  which  those  who  forget  the  power  of  faith  and  charity, 
even  in  the  most  humble  instruments,  could  never  have  foreseen. 

This  lady  was  in  the  habit  of  relieving  the  poor,  and  of  visiting 
them  in  their  own  houses.  She  was  on  such  occasions  frequently 
accompanied  by  Jeanne  Jugan,  on  whom  the  scenes  she  then 
witnessed  produced  a  deep  and  lasting  impression.  Jeanne  natu- 
rally possessed  a  kind  and  benevolent  heart ;  the  sight  of  poverty 
or  suffering  deeply  affected  her,  and  immediately  inspired  her 
with  the  wish  of  administering  relief;  and  in  thus  going  about 
with  her  mistress,  she  not  only  gratified  her  benevolent  propen- 
sities, but  also  acquired  much  useful  knowledge  and  experience, 
by  which  her  after-conduct  was  regulated.  She,  moreover,  con- 
ceived the  first  idea  of  a  plan,  through  which  she  thought  that  a 
single  individual  might  effect  more  good  than  by  the  means  her 
mistress  adopted,  although  she  could  not  at  the  same  time  con- 
ceal from  herself  that  the  expense  this  plan  would  require  was 
above  what  her  present  circumstances  would  allow.  But  Jeanne 
Jugan,  who  was  not  of  a  temper  to  be  deterred  by  either  time  or 
difficulties,  resolved  to  wait  patiently  for  a  favourable  opportunity 
of  putting  her  project  into  execution.  This  opportunity  was  not 
long  without  offering  itself,  although  it  was  the  source  of  much 
grief  to  Jeanne.  She  had  been  living  for  several  years  with  her 
mistress,  when  that  excellent  person  died  in  1839. 

All  those  who  had  known  her,  and  especially  the  poor,  whose 
benefactress  she  had  been,  bewailed  her  loss ;  but  none,  though 
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she  said  less  than  any,  mourned  for  her  like  Jeanne.  Her  grief, 
thoug'h  deep,  was  not,  however,  of  that  nature  which  incapacitates 
from  exertion  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  death  of  the  exalted  woman, 
who  had  ever  set  so  noble  an  example  to  her,  inspired  her  with 
the  courag-e  of  which  her  poverty  mig-ht  have  otherwise  deprived 
her.  The  poor  had  now  lost  their  best  friend ;  Jeanne  felt,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  time  for  her  to  act.  She  resolved  on  the  execu- 
tion of  her  long-cherished  plan  ;  and  whilst  the  heirs  of  the 
deceased  lady  divided  her  wealth  amongst  them,  she  took  the 
noblest  legacy  her  mistress  had  left — namely,  her  love  of  the 
poor. 

Jeanne  was  too  truly  charitable  to  have  laid  up  much  money ; 
she,  however,  owned  a  small  sum,  and,  by  practising  rigid  eco- 
nomy, she  hoped  to  make  it  last  for  some  time.  For  her  future 
support  she  relied  on  her  industry  and  on  Providence.  Having 
already  resolved  to  enter  no  more  into  service,  she  began  looking 
out  for  needlework ;  and  was  successful  in  finding  some,  although 
the  sum  she  thus  earned  was  very  trifling.  It  may  be  seen 
from  this  that  she  was  indeed  poor,  and  that  in  the  strictest 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  she  was  both  patient  and  unwearied,  and, 
moreover,  had  a  strong  will  of  her  own,  which  was  not  to  be 
shaken  by  adversity  or  worldly  considerations.  Her  plan  was 
this — to  take  into  her  own  house,  and  maintain  some  poor  help- 
less creature  in  need  not  only  of  food  and  shelter,  but  of  proper 
attendance.  If,  on  trial,  she  found  this  plan  successful,  she  medi- 
tated taking  in  another,  and,  in  short,  as  many  as  she  could  afford 
to  keep.  This  was  a  bold  and  hazardous  project ;  but  Jeanne's 
mind  was  replete  with  holy  faith,  and  she  was  not  one  to  allow 
herself  to  be  deterred  from  an  undertaking  because  it  might  pos- 
sibly fail.  And  yet  what  had  she  to  accomplish  this?  Nothing 
but  the  will.     What  this  produced  will  now  be  seen. 

Her  first  act  was  to  receive  beneath  her  humble  roof  a  poor  old 
blind  woman,  who  had  lately  lost,  with  her  aged  sister,  her  only 
support.  Her  years  and  infirmity  precluded  her  from  work  ;  a 
severe  winter  w^as  drawing  on  ;  and  she  was  entirely  destitute. 
What  was  to  become  of  the  poor  creature?  So  everybody  said,  but 
none  proposed  to  lend  her  any  assistance,  until  Jeanne  appeared. 
She  had  heard  of  her  by  chance,  and  now,  seeing  her  distressed 
state,  she  immediately  took  her  home,  and  cheerfully  beg"an  her 
noble  task — working  for  the  support  of  two,  as  she  had  hitherto 
done  for  that  of  one.  Jeanne  could  not  have  chosen  a  more  help- 
less being  to  succour  than  her  guest.  Not  only  was  the  poor 
woman  incapable  of  the  least  exertion,  but  she  required  to  be 
waited  on  in  a  manner  which  entailed  much  loss  of  time,  and, 
consequently,  curtailed  Jeanne's  slender  earnings,  besides  trying 
her  patience  in  no  slight  degree.  But  these  were  evils  which 
she  had  anticipated,  and  to  which,  since  they  were  unavoid- 
able, Jeanne  submitted  w^ithout  a  murmur ;  and  far  from  re- 
laxing in  her  charitable  endeavours,  she  only  the  more  eagerly 
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souo:lit  out  another  opportunity  of  doing-  good,  and  worked  more 
assiduously  than  ever  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 

It  was  not  long  before  she  heard  of  an  old  servant,  whose 
masters  had  lately  died,  leaving  her  destitute.  The  history  of 
this  poor  woman  deeply  moved  Jeanne ;  and  indeed  it  was  of  a 
nature  to  excite  both  respect  and  compassion.  After  having  for 
many  years  faithfully  served  her  masters  whilst  they  were  in 
affluent  circumstances,  she  had  experienced  the  grief  of  seeing 
them  suddenly  fall  into  great  distress.  She  had  been  with  them 
in  their  prosperous  days,  and  in  their  misery  she  would  not  for- 
sake them.  At  lirst  she  refused  to  receive  any  wag'es  ;  then,  as 
their  poverty  increased,  she  forced  them  to  accept  of  those  slender 
savings  she  had  made  in  their  service;  and  when  even  this  last 
resource  was  exhausted,  she  had,  notwithstanding  her  years  and 
growing'  inlirmities,  worked  for  their  support.  But  now  they 
were  dead,  and  she  remained  old,  inlirm,  and  alone  in  the  world, 
thrown  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  Jeanne  did  not  know  her  ; 
but  such  a  character  was  too  congenial  to  her  own  for  her  to 
hesitate  long  about  the  line  of  conduct  she  had  best  pursue. 
Moved  with  pity  and  admiration,  she  offered  her  an  asylum  in 
her  humble  home.  The  proposal  was  gratefully  accepted,  and  she 
now  found  herself  with  another  guest.  Jeanne  earned  but  little, 
and  her  house  was  small  enough  ;  but  what  of  that ;  she  lirmly 
believed  that  since  it  was  on  her  that  those  two  helpless  beings 
were  now  dependent,  the  means  of  supporting  them  would  not 
be  denied  her.  Nor  was  she  mistaken.  She  had  more  work  than 
she  could  do  ;  charitable  persons  assisted  her ;  and  although  from 
that  time  forward  her  house  became  the  acknowledged  asylum 
of  the  poor  of  Saint-Servan,  and  the  number  of  her  guests 
constantly  increased,  yet  she  found  room  enough  for  all ;  nor  did 
they  ever,  whilst  beneath  her  roof,  once  lack  their  daily  food. 

In  Saint-Servan  Jeanne  was  enabled  to  hnd  ample  opportuni- 
ties of  exercising  her  charitable  zeal.  Being  situated  near  the  sea, 
this  town  is  chiefly  inhabited  by  lishermen  or  sailors,  and  the  disas- 
trous accidents  so  frequent  in  either  mode  of  life,  will  but  too  fre- 
quently carry  off  the  head  and  sole  support  of  a  family,  by  whose 
death  not  only  a  wretched  wife  and  children  are  left  destitute, 
but  also  those  unfortunate  parents  who,  in  their  old  age  and  in- 
firmities, had  trusted  to  a  son  for  the  support  of  their  declin- 
ing years.  To  these  unhappy  beings  Jeanne's  house  was  ever 
open ;  indeed  such  was  her  hospitality,  that  it  soon  became  too 
small ;  and  on  the  1st  of  October  1841  she  was  obliged  to  leave  it 
for  a  larger  one.  A  month  afterwards,  her  second  abode  was  full ; 
twelve  persons  had  found  a  shelter  in  it.  But  now  the  whole 
town  began  to  talk  of,  and  praise  the  poor  servant  girl,  who  had 
taken  on  herself  so  heavy  a  burden,  and  who,  by  means  that 
seemed  almost  miraculous,  succeeded  in  keeping  in  food  and 
clothing  so  large  a  number  of  persons.  Filled  with  admiration, 
and  desirous  ot  helping  Jeanne  in  her  noble  task,  the  townsmen 
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of  Saint-Servan  raised  a  subscription,  and  with  its  proceeds  pur- 
chased a  larg-er  house.  It  was  solemnly  g-iven  to  Jeanne,  but 
with  the  express  intimation,  that  the  donation  of  this  house  was 
all  she  had  to  expect,  and  that  on  her  alone  rested  the  respon- 
sibility of  providing  for  its  inmates — the  number  of  whom  she 
was  advised  not  to  increase  too  much. 

On  such  terms  Jeanne  accepted  of  the  house,  and  set  about 
filling-  it  with  dependants.  To  those  already  on  her  list,  new  ob- 
jects of  charity  were  from  time  to  time  added.  Jeanne  learned 
one  day  that  an  old  seaman,  seventy-two  years  of  age,  had  been 
abandoned  by  his  relations  in  a  damp  cellar,  where  he  was  lying 
on  a  litter  of  straw,  with  a  few  tattered  rags  for  covering,  and 
coarse  brown  bread  for  food.  She  hastened  to  visit  the  cellar 
herself,  and  found  all  in  the  state  which  had  been  described. 
A  noisome  vapour  met  her  at  the  entrance  ;  but  not  discouraged 
by  this,  she  advanced,  and  at  last  perceived,  in  the  surrounding 
gloom,  a  human  form  stretched  on  a  wretched  pallet.  This  was 
the  seaman — a  feeble,  emaciated  old  man,  broken  down  by  a  life 
of  toil  and  fatigue.  He  seemed  hardly  conscious  of  her  presence^ 
and  could  but  faintly  thank  her  for  the  provisions  which,  accord- 
ing to  her  charitable  custom,  she  had  brought  with  her.  Jeanne 
saw,  however,  that  he  was  not  seriously  ill,  but  merely  suffering 
from  the  want  of  fresh  air  and  proper  food  and  raiment.  She 
immediately  caused  him  to  be  removed  from  the  wretched  hole 
in  which  he  was,  and  conveyed  to  her  own  house,  where,  with 
proper  care,  he  soon  recovered. 

A  poor  lame  child,  not  more  than  five  years  of  age,  suddenly 
lost  her  parents,  and  having  no  other  surviving  relations,  was 
left  alone  on  earth.  Neither  her  helplessness,  tender  years,  nor  in- 
firmity, could  induce  any  of  those  around  her  to  receive  her,  and 
give  her  a  home  to  replace  that  which  she  had  lost.  Many  of  the 
neighbours  were  too  poor  themselves,  and  already  burdened  with 
large  families;  whilst  those  who  might  otherwise  have  been 
willing,  were  deterred  by  her  infirmity.  Jeanne  alone  was 
moved  with  compassion  for  the  poor  helpless  orphan  whom  all 
abandoned  ;  she  took  her  home,  and  adopted  her. 

Two  boys,  about  nine  or  ten  years  of  age,  had  fled  from  Lower 
Brittany,  where  their  parents  lived  in  a  state  of  great  distress. 
They  reached  Saint-Servan  on  a  cold  winter  night,  and,  faint 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  knocked  at  the  first  door  they  saw,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  food  and  shelter.  They  were  rudely  refused, 
and  driven  away  as  thieves  and  vagabonds,  who  sought  to  enter 
under  false  pretences.  It  was  in  vain  that  they  protested  their 
innocence,  relating  how  misery  had  compelled  them  to  leave  the 
house  of  their  parents  :  this  statement  only  procured  them  eveiy- 
where  a  worse  reception.  The  younger  and  weaker  of  the  two 
at  length  declared  that  he  could  go  no  farther ;  and  although 
shivering  with  cold,  he  sat  down  on  the  pavement,  and  began 
crying  bitterly,  whilst  his  brother  vainly  endeavoured  to  comfort 
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him.  It  was  not  long  before  a  crowd  gathered  around  them. 
On  learning  the  cause  of  their  distress,  many  pitied  them ;  but 
more  blamed  them,  saying  that  they  had  no  more  than  they  de- 
served, for  leaving  their  parents  as  they  had  done ;  but  nothing 
was  proposed  for  their  relief;  until  at  last  a  person,  more  sensible 
or  humane  than  the  rest,  exclaimed,  "  Let  us  take  them  to  Jeanne." 
The  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  good  Jeanne  kindly  received 
the  fugitives,  and  kept  them  until  they  were  taken  back  to  their 
father  and  mother. 

A  poor  girl,  aged  fourteen,  had  been  abandoned  by  her  parents, 
who  were  compelled,  for  some  offence  they  had  committed,  to 
leave  Saint-Servan  precipitately.  Unprotected  and  alone,  she 
was  exposed  to  every  temptation  which  the  unprincipled  well 
know  how  to  lay  in  the  path  of  poverty  and  distress.  Jeanne 
came  to  her  aid,  and  rescued  her  from  vice  and  misery. 

In  the  town  of  Saint-Servan  a  woman,  notorious  for  her  bad 
conduct,  had  an  aged  mother,  who  was  afflicted  with  an  ulcer  of 
the  worst  description.  Disgusted  with  the  attendance  which  this 
poor  woman  required,  and  the  expense  she  occasioned,  the  unna- 
tural daughter  informed  her  unhappy  parent  that  she  would  no 
longer  support  her;  and  suiting  the  action  to  the  words,  she 
immediately  proceeded  to  turn  her  out  of  doors.  Yet,  as  though 
to  render  a  tacit  homage  to  Jeanne's  well-known  benevolence, 
this  wretched  creature  took  her  unfortunate  mother  before  the 
door  of  Jeanne  Jugan's  house,  and  left  her  there.  She  was  not 
mistaken  in  her  anticipations.     Jeanne  received  her. 

In  this  way,  the  number  of  Jeanne's  dependants  increased 
from  twelve  to  twenty,  and  finally  the  number  of  inmates  was 
sixty-five — almost  all  infirm  and  aged  persons  of  both  sexes, 
many  of  them  afflicted  with  incurable  illnesses  ;  and  all  rescued 
by  Jeanne  from  the  vices,  degradation,  and  misery  attendant  on 
beggary — the  only  resource  which  was  left  them  when  she  came 
to  their  aid,  there  being  neither  poor-houses  nor  poor-law  in 
France. 

Such  a  noble  example  was  not  without  its  effect.  Three  persons 
of  Saint-Servan  joined  Jeanne,  to  assist  her  in  gratuitously  at- 
tending on  the  sick,  as  well  as  to  help  her  in  the  necessary  business 
of  such  a  large  establishment.  A  doctor  volunteered  his  services, 
and  furnished  the  requisite  medicines  :  in  short,  Jeanne  Jugan 
has  founded  a  real  hospital.  It  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
mense benefit  which  Saint-Servan  must  derive  from  it ;  the  fact 
speaks  for  itself.  But  this  singular  hospital  is  much  more  simply 
administered  than  any  official  one.  Jeanne  employs  no  super- 
cilious overseers ;  nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  through  dilatory  forms 
and  petitioning  in  order  to  obtain  admittance.  If  she  hears  of 
any  sick  or  distressed  person,  she  immediately  sees  herself  into 
the  truth  of  the  case ;  and  on  ascertaining  it,  has  the  individual 
forthwith  transported  to  her  house. 

Surh  are  the  wonders  achieved  in  less  than  six  years  by  thQ 
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poor  servant  girl  to  whom,  on  the  11th  of  December  1845,  the 
French  Academy  awarded  a  prize  of  three  thousand  francs  (£120). 


PIERRE    BECARD. 

Pierre  Francois  Joseph  Becard  was  a  servant  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  Marquis  de  Stinfort,  a  nobleman  who  lived  towards  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  and  resided  in  the  town  of  Arras,  in  the 
north-eastern  part  of  France.  Among-  the  many  persons  of  rank 
who  visited  the  marquis,  a  g-entlernan  and  lady  named  De  Cha- 
vilhac  were  the  most  assiduous.  Madame  de  Cbavilhac,  who  was 
of  a  kind  and  amiable  disposition,  foimd  opportunities  of  noticing 
Becard's  good  conduct  and  respectful  demeanour ;  she  spoke  of 
him  with  praise  to  his  master,  and  was  the  indirect  means  of 
ameliorating  his  condition. 

In  the  year  1793,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Revolution,  the  Marquis 
de  Stinfort  was  imprisoned.  Becard  showed  himself  a  most  de- 
voted servant  to  his  master ;  but  this  was  a  misfortime  which  he 
had  no  power  of  remedying*.  The  atrocious  Lebon  was  then 
master  of  Arras,  and  sent  his  victims  to  the  guillotine  with  the 
sound  of  music.  The  marquis  was  condemned  after  a  mock  trial, 
and  perished  on  the  scaifold.  In  the  meantime,  Monsieur  de 
Chavilhac  had  also  become  a  prisoner,  and  in  g-oing  to  visit  his 
master,  Becard  had  several  times  met  Madame  de  Chavilhac. 
A  sort  of  intimacy  had  thus  sprung  up  between  the  lady  and  the 
servant,  whose  poverty  and  obscurity  now  proved  his  greatest 
blessing*,  since  they  insured  his  safety.  Monsieur  de  Chavilhac 
was,  however,  fortunate  enough  to  escape  the  guillotine;  and 
although  much  reduced  in  fortune,  he  continued  to  reside  in 
Arras  with  his  wife,  who  entertained  a  grateful  recollection  of 
the  sympathy  Be'card  had  shown  her.  But  soon  after  his  master's 
death  and  Monsieur  de  Chavilhac's  liberation,  Becard  left  his 
native  town  for  Paris,  and  for  many  years  neither  he  nor  Madame 
de  Chavilhac  heard  any  more  of  one  another. 

In  1812  this  lady  became  a  widow,  and  by  the  death  of  her 
husband  was  left  entirely  destitute.  Several  large  sums  were 
due  to  him  by  government,  and  she  came  to  Paris  In  the  hope  of 
recovering  them.  In  this  she  unfortunately  proved  unsuccessful. 
The  expenses  of  the  journey  and  of  her  stay  had  exhausted  her 
resom'ces,  and  she  was  reduced  to  great  misery,  when  she  met 
Becard,  who  was  then  a  hawker  in  the  street's,  and  nearly  as 
poor  as  herself.  Madame  de  Chavilhac,  who  was  well  acquainted 
with  his  honesty  and  native  goodness  of  heart,  did  not  endea- 
vour to  conceal  from  him  the  state  of  distress  into  which  she  had 
fallen ;  she,  on  the  contrary,  confided  to  him  both  the  object  of 
her  journey  and  its  unfortunate  consequences,  asking  his  advice 
and  assistance.  Becard  could  give  her  little  or  no  advice  by 
which  to  regulate  her  conduct,"but  assisted  her  to  the  utmost 
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extent  of  his  means,  and  that  with  a  cheerfuhiess  and  delicacy 
which  highly  enhanced  the  value  of  the  little  he  had  it -in  his 
power  to  perform. 

Grief  and  misery  had  impaired  the  health  of  Madame  de  Cha- 
vilhac  ;  she  soon  fell  into  a  very  declining:  state  ;  and  all  her 
resources  being-  exhausted,  she  became  wholly  dependent  on  the 
charity  of  Becard.  Notwithstanding  his  own  poverty,  and  the 
very  slight  claims  she  had  on  him,  he  could  not  bring  himself  to 
abandon  her  in  this  distress,  but,  moved  with  compassion,  resolved 
to  stand  by  her  to  the  last.  Well  knowing  that  her  pride  would 
not  allow  her  to  do  this,  he  applied,  as  though  for  himself,  to 
those  charitable  establishments  open  to  the  Paris  poor,  and  where, 
their  names  being  inscribed  on  a  register,  they  each  receive  either 
a  certain  sum  monthly  or  an  allowance  of  food.  Becard,  with 
the  delicacy  of  real  charity,  guessed  that  Madame  de  Chavilhac 
could  never  submit  to  the  mortitication  of  having  her  name  thus 
publicly  exposed;  and  although  he  was  not  without  his  own  share 
of  honest  pride,  yet,  to  spare  her  feelings,  and  afford  her  relief,  he 
gladly  consented  to  undergo  the  humiliation  of  asking  and  re- 
ceiving alms.  All  that  he  reaped  by  this,  however,  was  only  a 
small  portion  of  brown  bread;  but,  unwilling  to  give  this  to 
Madame  de  Chavilhac,  he  ate  it  himself,  and  purchased  some 
white  bread  for  her.  Nor  was  this  all.  He  soon  began  to  per- 
ceive that  it  was  in  vain  to  hope  to  support  both  her  and  him- 
self by  the  little  he  earned,  and  which  had  proved  barely  sufficient 
for  his  own  maintenance  before  he  met  her.  One  resource  in 
this  extremity  alone  remained,  and  this  was  to  solicit  alms  in 
the  streets.  Becard  hesitated  long ;  his  very  soul  revolted  from 
the  idea;  but  the  sight  of  the  unhappy  lady  gave  him  the 
courage  which  might  otherwise  have  failed  him — he  became  a 
beggar. 

But  with  all  his  zeal,  he  found  that  he  could  not  bear  the  hu- 
miliation for  more  than  a  short  time.  He  was  obliged  to  give 
up  the  attempt ;  and  as  his  trade  of  a  hawker  had  not  proved 
sufficiently  profitable,  he  resolved  to  try  the  world  under  a  new 
aspect.  By  straining  every  nerve,  he  succeeded  in  setting  up 
as  a  buyer  and  seller  of  old  clothes ;  but  although  he  walked 
about  the  streets  for  this  purpose  during  the  whole  day,  he  made 
but  little  by  this  new  trade,  and  that  little  was  expended  on 
Madame  de  Chavilhac.  Yet  Becard,  if  not  satisfied,  was  re- 
signed to  his  fate.  His  hapless  friend  was  not  in  absolute  want ; 
and  though  he  had  to  endure  the  severest  privations  in  order  to 
live,  he  contrived  to  do  so  without  having  again  recourse  to 
mendicity. 

Several  years  passed  thus,  during  which  Madame  de  Chavilhac 
had  continued  to  be  in  the  same  precarious  state  of  health,  when, 
in  the  month  of  December  1822,  she  suddenly  became  much 
worse,  and  indeed  was  so  ill,  that  even  Becard  entertained  slight 
hopes  of  her  recovery.     Before  long,  he  was  obliged  to  watch 
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by  her  bedside  during:  the  whole  of  the  night,  and,  notwith- 
standing- his  fatig-ue  and  want  of  repose,  to  g-o  out  early  in 
the  morning  in  order  to  attend  to  his  business ;  but,  unwilling 
that  the  sick  woman  should  remain  alone  during  his  absence,  he 
prevailed  on  a  female  neighbour  to  attend  to  her  wants  in  the 
daytime.  Becard  himself  would  often  call  in  during  the  course  of 
the  day,  either  to  know  how  the  patient  was  getting  on,  or  to  bring 
in  some  small  sum  of  money  wherewith  to  purchase  the  neces- 
sary medicines.  And  yet  at  this  very  time  he  was  an  intirm 
and  asthmatic  old  man,  himself  in  need  of  repose,  and  suffering 
under  privations  of  every  kind  in  order  to  relieve  the  hapless  lady. 
His  whole  sustenance  throughout  the  day  was  thin  porridge. 
Yet,  although  he  thus  sacriticed  everything  for  Madame  de  Cha- 
vilhac's  comfort,  he  never  uttered  a  murmur  of  complaint.  When 
he  spoke  to  her,  it  was  always  with  the  deep  respect  of  a  servant 
addressing  his  mistress.  Her  least  commands  he  scrupulously 
obeyed;  and  notwithstanding  that  her  temper  had  been  consider- 
ably soured  by  her  misfortunes  and  infirmities,  he  bore  her  un- 
just reproofs  and  caprices  with  a  patience  which  could  only  spring 
from  true  Christian  charity. 

Ten  days  before  her  death,  he  found  her  so  much  worse,  that, 
notwithstanding  his  own  pressing  wants,  he  resolved  to  remain 
entirely  with  her,  and  give  up  the  little  business  by  v\^hich  he 
had  hitherto  supported  himself.  With  the  most  heroic  patience 
and  devotedness  he  thus  stayed  with  the  unfortunate  lady, 
soothing  her  last  moments  with  the  consolations  of  friendship 
and  religion,  until  the  acute  sufferings  she  endured  were  termi- 
nated by  death  in  the  month  of  May  1823. 

He  who  alone  had  watched  by  her  in  her  agony,  was  also  the 
only  one  who  followed  Madame  de  Chavilhac  to  the  grave ;  and, 
faithful  even  to  the  dead,  he  fashioned  with  his  own  hands  a 
wooden  cross,  such  as  marks  every  grave  in  Catholic  countries, 
inscribing  on  it  the  name  of  her  who,  in  the  days  of  her  riches 
and  splendour,  little  deemed  that  the  poor  and  obscure  Becard 
should  be  her  last  and  only  friend. 

The  very  same  year  Becard,  who  was  pursuing  his  trade  of 
seller  of  old  clothes,  was  surprised  by  the  announcement  that  the 
French  Academy,  having  learned  his  conduct  towards  Madame 
de  Chavilhac,  had  voted  him  one  of  the  medals  distributed  that 
year.  The  sum  he  thus  received  was  of  the  greatest  use  to  him, 
enabling  him  to  begin  a  small  but  more  lucrative  business  than 
that  he  had  hitherto  followed,  and  in  which  he  proved  entirely 
successful. 


EUSTACHE. 

EusTACHE,  a  poor  negro  slave,  was  born  in  the  year  1773,  on 
a  plantation  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  the  island  of  St 
Domingo,  and  belonging  to  a  rich  proprietor  named  Monsieur 
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Belin  de  Villeneuve.  This  gentleman,  who  was  of  a  kind  and 
humane  disposition,  soon  noticed  the  industry  and  zeal  for  the 
accomplishment  of  his  duties  by  which,  even  when  a  child, 
Eustache  was  striking-ly  characterised ;  and  no  less  to  indulge 
in  the  natural  benevolence  of  his  heart,  than  to  reward  the  good 
qualities  of  his  young*  slave,  he  treated  him  with  even  more 
than  the  usual  kindness  which  marked  his  deportment  towards 
his  companions. 

This  conduct  made  a  deep  impression  upon  Eustache.  He  be- 
came most  ardently  attached  to  his  master,  and  persevered  in  his 
good  behaviour — this  being  then  the  only  means  in  his  power  of 
showing  his  gratitude.  As  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  Eustache 
was  intrusted  with  an  important  post  on  his  master's  plantations 
of  sugar-cane.  In  this  office  he  not  only  displayed  his  usual 
zeal,  but  also  a  considerable  degree  of  acuteness  and  intelligence. 
Like  other  slaves,  Eustache  was  devoid  of  even  the  ordinary 
principles  of  an  elementary  education ;  he  knew  neither  how  to 
read  nor  write.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  endeavoured  to 
supply  this  deficiency  in  his  instruction;  his  daily  pursuits, 
doubtless,  left  him  little  time  to  spare;  it  may  also  be,  that 
knowledge  appeared  to  him  in  a  merely  secondary  light,  and  not 
as  the  most  important  basis  of  all  human  happiness,  and  even  of 
virtue.  Monsieur  Belin  seems  to  have  viewed  the  matter  under 
the  same  aspect,  since,  notwithstanding  his  kindness  to  Eustache, 
he  did  no  more  for  him  in  this  respect  than  for  his  companions. 
Little  did  he  then  think  of  what  importance,  even  to  him,  it 
might  one  day  be  that  Eustache  the  slave  should  know  how  to 
read. 

But  although  Monsieur  Belin  so  far  owned  the  deeply-rooted 
prejudices  of  caste  as  to  allow  Eustache  to  remain  in  this  state  of 
ignorance,  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  he  ever  endeavoured  to 
instil  into  his  mind  the  maxims  of  virtue,  and  of  a  cheerful  and 
simple,  but  sincere  piety.  Eustache  faithfully  adhered  to  these 
instructions ;  and  the  integrity,  as  well  as  the  touching  earnest- 
ness and  simplicity  of  his  character,  secured  to  him  the  merited 
esteem  of  all.  His  disposition,  though  mild,  was  thoughtful, 
and  led  him  carefully  to  avoid  the  society  of  such  among  his 
fellow-slaves  as  were  of  vicious  or  intemperate  habits,  whilst  it 
made  him  eagerly  seek  that  of  white  men,  in  the  hope  of  gather- 
ing from  their  conversation  some  useful  knowledge. 

Eustache  was  not  yet  twenty,  when  the  insurrection  of  the 
blacks  broke  out  in  St  Domingo.  As  ample  details  concerning 
this  event,  its  causes  and  consequences,  have  already  been  given 
in  a  preceding  number  of  this  series,*  we  will  now  merely  allude 
to  it,  so  as  to  render  the  facts  narrated  intelligible  to  the 
reader. 

The  great  cruelties  exercised  by  the  planters  on  their  slaves 

*  No.  57,  entitled  "  Toussaint  L'Ouverture  and  the  Republic  of  Hayti." 
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occasioned  the  most  fearful  retaliation,  from  which  the  innocent 
as  well  as  the  g'uilty  were  to  suffer.  Notwithstanding  his  well- 
known  goodness  and  benevolence  of  heart,  Monsieur  Belin  would 
not  have  escaped  from  the  general  massacre,  but  for  the  heroic 
exertions  of  his  slave  Eustache.  He  spared  neither  prayers  nor 
remonstrances  with  the  insurrectionary  chiefs,  until  he  had  at- 
tained his  object ;  and  such  were  the  influence  and  esteem  which 
his  blameless  and  upright  character  had  secured  him,  even  with 
lawless  and  exasperated  men,  that,  besides  the  safety  of  his 
master,  he  also  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  of  a  large  number  of 
proprietors,  who  but  for  him  must  have  certainly  perished.  But 
although  this  much  had  been  won,  the  danger  to  which  Mon- 
sieur Belin  and  his  friends  were  exposed  had  not  vanished ;  far 
from  this  being  the  case,  it  became  evidently  greater  every  day. 
Flight,  though  a  hazardous  experiment,  was  at  length  resolved 
upon.  Eustache,  owing  to  his  knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
his  influence  with  the  insurgents,  was  named  the  guide  of  the 
fugitives — no  enviable  post,  if  we  consider  that  he  had  now  to 
lead  a  band  of  four  hundred  men,  scarcely  armed,  and  dispirited 
by  fatigue  and  privations  to  which  they  were  not  inured, 
through  the  rocky  valleys,  narrow  defiles,  and  thick  woods  of 
the  island,  at  the  imminent  risk  of  meeting  on  the  way  a  party 
of  blacks,  and  of  being  instantly  massacred.  After  almost  unex- 
ampled toil  and  suffering,  borne  with  heroic  courage,  Eustache 
safely  arrived  with  his  companions  at  Limbe,  where  they  em- 
barked on  board  an  American  ship,  by  which  they  hoped  to 
reach  America,  and  there  find  a  safe  retreat. 

But  wo  seemed  to  follow  the  exiles.  They  had  not  been  long 
at  sea,  when  the  American  vessel  was  attacked  by  an  English 
corsair  of  superior  strength,  and  notwithstanding  the  heroic 
resistence  of  all  on  board,  among  whom  Eustache  distinguished 
himself  by  indomitable  bravery,  it  was  captured.  But  far  from 
despairing,  Eustache  resolved  that  one  great  effort  should  at 
least  be  made  for  freedom.  The  conquerors,  suspecting  no  at- 
tempt on  the  part  of  their  captives,  had  left  them  comparatively 
free.  Eustache  now  went  amongst  them,  bearing  to  every  one 
words  of  comfort  and  encouragement,  and  urging  them  not  to 
yield  to  grief,  but  to  do  some  deed  by  which  they  might  be  freed. 
His  words  produced  the  desired  effect,  and  a  plan  for  overpower- 
ing their  enemies  was  agreed  upon.  The  corsairs  had  gathered 
together,  and  were  now  feasting  and  rejoicing  over  their  prize, 
which  was  very  valuable,  as  many  of  the  captives  had  carried  off 
with  them  some  of  their  most  precious  goods.  Eustache,  being 
a  negro  and  a  slave,  found  no  difficulty  in  introducing  himself 
amongst  them,  under  the  pretence  of  amusing  them  by  those 
feats  of  agility  in  which  the  blacks  are  acknowledged  to  be  very 
expert.  So  successful  was  he  in  thus  engaging  their  attention, 
that  they  never  perceived  or  heard  the  approach  of  his  comrades, 
who  gradually  surrounded  the  spot  where  they  were  assembled. 
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Seeing  that  the  time  for  action  was  now  come,  Eustache  gave 
the  preconcerted  signal,  and  rushed  the  first  of  all  on  the  cor- 
sairs ;  his  companions  followed  before  they  had  time  to  recover 
from  the  surprise  and  confusion  occasioned  by  this  unexpected 
attack.  In  a  few  minutes  they  were  all  firmly  bound,  and  made 
prisoners  in  their  turn.  Their  former  captives  passed  from  the 
deepest  despair  to  the  height  of  joy.  They  were  now  free,  and  yet 
it  was  a  slave  who  had  won  their  freedom. 

The  vessel  in  which  they  were  safely  arrived  at  Baltimore. 
Eustache  and  his  master,  over  whom  he  had  watched  through- 
out with  the  tenderest  care,  were  once  more  in  safety.  But 
though  the  chief  object  of  his  concern.  Monsieur  Belin  was  not 
the  only  one.  Many  of  the  refugees  were  devoid  of  even  the 
ordinary  means  of  subsistence,  and  found  themselves  in  a.  foreign 
land  thrown  on  the  charity  of  strangers.  In  his  exertions  to- 
wards the  support  of  these  unfortunate  people,  in  soliciting 
others  for  their  sake,  and  depriving  himself  of  every  slight  com- 
fort to  administer  to  their  wants,  the  noble  and  heroic  Eustache 
was  unwearied.  He  was  a  slave,  and  therefore  owned  nothing 
in  this  world  beyond  perseverance  and  charity ;  but  with  these 
he  achieved  wonders,  and  reaped  his  reward — the  blessings  of 
those  whom  in  their  misery  he  had  relieved. 

In  the  meantime,  the  island  of  St  Domingo  was  regaining 
comparative  tranquillity.  The  blacks  no  longer  massacred  the 
white  residents ;  and  Monsieur  Belin,  encouraged  by  this,  and, 
moreover,  entertaining  hopes  of  recovering  part  of  his  lost  pro- 
perty, determined  to  return  to  his  native  country,  accompanied 
by  his  faithful  Eustache  and  a  large  number  of  the  exiles.  But 
no  sooner  had  they  landed,  after  a  prosperous  voyage,  than  they 
were  attacked  by  a  party  of  twenty  thousand  blacks,  who  mas- 
sacred a  large  number  of  them.  In  this  fearful  and  unequal 
combat  Eustache  once  more  proved  his  master's  guardian  angel. 
By  almost  superhuman  efforts  and  bravery  he  succeeded  in 
withdrawing  him  from  the  scene  of  carnage,  and,  through  great 
danger,  fled  with  him  to  Port-au-Prince,  where  they  fortunately 
arrived  in  safety.  In  this  town  Monsieur  Belin  at  last  found  a 
home,  which,  if  it  had  not  the  splendour  of  his  former  dwelling, 
was  still,  though  humble,  not  entirely  devoid  of  comfort.  Some 
of  his  property  he  had  succeeded  in  rescuing  from  the  general 
wreck,  and  he  lived  on  his  income,  in  happy  retirement,  and  in 
the  society  of  his  faithful  slave,  or — as,  after  so  much  devoted- 
ness,  he  might  well  be  called — of  his  friend  Eustache. 

Monsieur  Belin  was  now  advanced  in  years  ;  his  sig'ht  had 
almost  entirely  failed  him ;  and  Eustache  frequently  heard  him 
complain  that  he  could  no  more,  as  formerly,  beguile  the 
tediousness  of  the  evening  by  reading.  Unfortunately,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  Eustache  could  not  read.  He  had  long 
passed  that  time  of  life  when  study  is  an  easy  task ;  but, 
undeterred  by  difficulties,  which  another  at  his  age  would  have 
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found  insuperable,  he  resolved  to  spare  neither  time  nor  trouble 
to  restore  to  his  master  that  enjoyment  of  which  age  was  now 
depriving-  him.  He  secretly  found  a  teacher  who  undertook  to 
g-ive  him  lessons  ;  and,  without  mentioning-  his  project  to  Mon- 
sieur Belin,  or  to  any  other  person,  he  assiduously  devoted  to  the 
task  every  hour  he  could  spare  from  his  other  labours.  What 
seemed  almost  impossible,  unwearied  perseverance  and  devoted- 
ness  achieved.  Eustache,  thoug-h  not  without  many  efforts,  at 
length  learned  to  read ;  and,  his  heart  beating-  with  triumph 
and  honest  joy,  he  entered  the  apartment  of  Monsieur  Belin,  a 
book  in  his  hand,  to  show  his  astonished  master  all  that  he  could 
accomplish  for  his  sake. 

Many  a  noble  and  heroic  deed  has  marked  the  life  of  the  negro 
slave,  but  none  more  touching-  in  its  simplicity  than  this. 

Moved  with  gratitude  for  such  devotedness,  Monsieur  Belin 
resolved  that  Eustache  should  be  free.  He  liberated  him.  But 
this  act,  far  from  dissolving  their  friendship,  seemed  to  render 
its  ties  more  close  and  binding-.  Eustache  still  considered  him- 
self the  slave  of  his  former  master,  and  continued  to  act  as  his 
servant  until  the  period  of  his  death.  Monsieur  Belin  did  not 
show  himself  unmindful  of  his  faithful  friend.  He  left  him  several 
large  legacies,  amply  sufficient  to  provide  for  his  old  age  ;  and 
had  not  Eustache  possessed  a  heart  incapable  of  resisting  the  call 
of  the  wretched  and  distressed,  he  might  have  passed  in  comfort 
the  remainder  of  his  days.  But,  in  the  untutored  goodness  of 
his  heart,  he  considered  the  small  fortune  of  which  he  was  now 
possessed  as  merely  intrusted  to  him  that  it  might  contribute  to 
the  happiness  of  others.  So  well  was  his  benevolence  known,  that 
all  who  were  in  distress  appealed  to  him — and  none  appealed  in 
vain — until  of  Monsieur  Belin's  legacies  no  more  was  left  for  him 
to  give.  But  though  now  thrown  on  his  own  exertions  for 
support,  Eustache  was  not  disheartened.  He  trusted  in  Provi- 
dence with  a  holy  and  almost  child-like  simplicity.  He  left  St 
Domingo,  and  came  to  Paris,  where,  by  his  industry,  intelligence, 
and  energetic  endeavours,  he  contrived  to  earn  a  sufficient  live- 
lihood. But  poverty  with  him  could  not  breed  seltishness.  He 
was  still  the  same  noble,  disinterested  creature  as  ever ;  not  only 
relieving  the  unfortunate  whom  chance  sent  in  his  way,  but  seek- 
ing them  out  with  unwearied  care.  Of  his  scanty  earnings,  he 
kept  for  his  own  support  but  the  smallest  share;  the  rest  he 
distributed  amongst  poor  mothers  of  large  families,  men  out  of 
work,  and  sick  neighbours.  And  these  things  he  did,  not  like 
one  who  knows  that  he  does  some  good  action  worthy  of  praise, 
but  with  the  simple  bearing  of  him  who  has  merely  fulfilled  his 
duty.  If  any  one  extolled  in  his  presence  actions  which,  how- 
ever they  might  strike  others  with  astonishment,  were  but  for 
him  like  the  occurrences  of  every-day  life,  he  would  seem  sur- 
prised, and,  with  that  admirable"^  simplicity  which  marked  his 
character,  merely  say,  as  though  by  these  words  all  were  ex- 
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plained,  "  It  is  not  for  men  I  do  this,  but  for  the  Master  who 
dwells  above." 

Such  an  admirable  instance  of  virtue  and  piety  could  not  re- 
main hidden.  Eustache  was  broug-ht  under  the"  notice  of  the 
Academy,  and  in  the  year  1832  a  medal  was  publicly  awarded  to 
him.  Of  the  further  fate  of  Eustache  we  regret  not  to  be  able 
to  say  more.  Perhaps  his  peaceful  and  noble,  thoug-h  obscure 
life,  has  long-  been  ended ;  or  it  may  be  that,  though  laden  with 
years,  he  still  walks  on  earth.  If  so,  may  blessings  ever  g-o  with 
the  g-enerous  heart  that  soug-ht  no  earthly  reward,  but  worked 
so  faithfully  for  that  heavenly  "  Master  who  dwells  above  ! " 


ALEXANDRE    MARTIN. 

Maximilienne  de  Bethune  was  the  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Sully,  and  the  last  descendant  of  the  celebrated  Sully,  minister 
and  friend  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  whose  memory,  like  his 
master's,  has  remained  deservedly  endeared  to  the  people  for  the 
many  virtues  which  adorned  his  noble  character.  This  lady, 
who  owned  an  immense  fortune,  was  early  married  to  the  Mar- 
quis de  I'Aubespine,  a  nobleman  of  hig'h  rank  and  ancient  family, 
and  master  of  several  line  estates.  An  only  son,  the  Count  de 
I'Aubespine,  was  the  fruit  of  this  union,  which,  if  rank  and 
wealth  constituted  happiness,  must  have  rendered  the  marquis 
and  his  wife  perfectly  happy.  Whilst  the  young-  count  was  still 
a  child,  a  man  named  Martin  lived  as  a  servant  in  the  house- 
hold of  his  father.  After  several  years  had  thus  elapsed,  Martin, 
whose  g'ood  behaviour  was  proverbial  in  the  whole  parish,  resolved 
to  marry,  and  resume  his  original  trade  of  carpenter,  which  he 
had  left  off  in  order  to  enter  the  service  of  the  Marquis  de  I'Aubes- 
pine. His  master,  though  sorry  to  lose  him,  raised  no  objection 
to  so  reasonable  a  plan ;  but  dismissing  him  with  a  handsome 
present,  and  every  assurance  of  esteem  and  protection,  he  facili- 
tated his  project,  and  enabled  him  to  settle  and  marry  according 
to  his  wish  in  the  neighbouring  village  of  Champrond-en-Gatine, 
not  far  from  the  town  of  Chartres. 

Martin  was  a  good  and  sober  workman.  The  woman  he  had 
married  proved  an  excellent  and  industrious  wife  ;  and  though, 
in  the  space  of  a  few  years,  he  had  three  children  besides  himself 
and  their  mother  to  maintain,  things  went  on  pretty  well,  and 
Martin  was  perfectly  satistied  with  his  humble  lot.  But  a  far 
different  fate  had  in  the  meantime  fallen  to  the  share  of  his 
former  master.  The  Marquis  de  I'Aubespine  was  a  very  extra- 
vagant man,  and  though  possessor  of  immense  wealth,  he  had 
contrived  to  spend  it  all.  His  wife's  large  fortune  had  long  since 
been  squandered ;  all  his  tine  estates  had  disappeared  one  after 
the  other ;  and  not  only  did  the  spendthrift  nobleman  reduce 
himself  and  his  wife  to  beggary,  but  he  also  utterly  ruined  his 
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unfortunate  son,  the  Count  de  I'Aubespine,  who  had  married,  but 
was  now  a  widower,  and  father  of  three  young  children. 

Martin  had  long-  heard  with  grief  of  the  distress  into  which 
his  former  masters  had  fallen.  He  had  at  first  refused  to  credit 
the  report ;  but  the  sale  of  the  family  estates  showed  him  but  too 
well  that  it  was  founded  on  truth.  From  this  time  forward 
he  could  learn  but  little  of  their  fate.  The  marquis,  it  was 
said,  had  disappeared  entirely;  his  wife  had  died  with  grief; 
and  their  son,  the  count,  was  residing  with  his  children  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  country,  doubtless  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
but  where,  nobody  could  tell.  Although  he  knew  no  more  than 
this,  Martin's  thoughts  were  almost  constantly  engrossed  with 
the  distressed  state  of  the  son  and  grandchildren  of  his  former 
master.  On  a  fine  evening  of  the  month  of  June  1830,  as  he 
was  seated  on  a  wooden  bench  near  the  door  of  his  cottage,  and 
meditating  as  usual  on  this  painful  subject,  his  attention  was 
attracted  towards  a  haggard  and  wearied-looking  man,  who, 
with  a  child  in  his  arms,  and  two  little  girls  following  him,  was 
advancing  towards  him.  Martin  rose  to  meet  him,  but  could 
hardly  believe  his  eyes  when  he  recognised  in  the  stranger  the 
son  of  his  ancient  master,  the  Count  de  I'Aubespine.  The  three 
children  who  accompanied  him  were  his.  Ange'lique,  the  eldest, 
was  only  five  years  of  age ;  Josephine,  four ;  and  Louis,  the 
youngest,  was  not  more  than  eighteen  months  old.  The  count 
and  his  children,  who  were  very  tired,  entered  the  carpenter's 
dwelling ;  and  whilst  they  were  resting  from  the  fatigue  they 
had  experienced,  their  father  opened  to  jMartin  the  object 
of  his  visit.  He  was  on  the  eve,  he  said,  of  a  short  journey, 
and  knowing  no  one  in  that  part  of  the  country  where  he  re- 
sided to  whom  he  could  confide  his  children,  he  had  resolved  on 
asking  Martin  to  take  charge  of  them  during  his  absence.  To 
this  proposal  the  carpenter  readily  and  joyfully  assented ;  and 
the  Count  de  I'Aubespine,  embracing  his  children,  and  once  more 
recommending  them  to  the  care  of  Martin,  almost  immediately 
departed.  The  same  night  he  left  France,  whence  his  distressed 
state  compelled  him  to  fly,  and  to  which  he  never  returned.  It 
was  not  long  before  Martin  learned  that  the  last  and  helpless 
descendants  of  the  great  Sully  were  now  dependants  on  his 
charity.  Although  already  burdened  with  a  family,  and  no 
longer  young,  he  did  not  repine  at  the  prospect,  but  cheerfully 
set  about  considering  by  what  means  he  could  best  accomplish 
the  task  which  had  devolved  upon  him.  Martin  earned  only 
thirty  sous  a-day  (Is.  3d.) ;  but  he  received  some  help  from  his 
wife  and  eldest  daughter,  who  made  between  them  about  twenty- 
four  sous  a-day  (Is.) :  two  shillings  and  threepence  a-day  was 
therefore  the  sum  by  which  Martin  was  to  support  himself,  his 
wife,  and  the  six  children.  The  carpenter's  utmost  ingenuity, 
energy,  and  perseverance,  failed  to  accomplish  this  mighty  feat. 
It  was  in  vain  that  he  worked  from  morning  till  night  with 
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unwearied  industry,  submitting'  to  the  severest  privations  :  he 
was,  before  long-,  compelled  to  borrow  several  sums  of  money 
from  a  few  kind  friends.  For  some  time  he  endeavoured  to  s:o 
on  thus ;  but  this  resource  soon  failing  him,  he  found  himself 
under  the  necessity  of  parting  with  the  little  furniture  he  pos- 
sessed, piece  by  piece,  until  he  at  last  became  reduced  to  the 
greatest  distress.  But  in  the  midst  of  his  poverty  the  deep 
devotedness  of  that  worthy  man  remained  unchanged.  When  he 
and  his  family  were  obliged  to  eat  coarse  brown  bread,  he  still 
found  the  means  of  giving  white  bread  to  the  children  of  the 
Count  de  I'Aubespine ;  and,  with  a  rare  feeling  of  delicacy  and 
refinement,  he  would  never  allow  them  to  take  their  meals  at  the 
same  table  with  himself  and  his  family,  but  waited  on  them  with 
the  same  deep  respect  he  would  have  shown  had  they  still  been 
in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  privileges  of  rank  and  fortune  in  their 
ancestral  castle  of  Villebon.  Several  years  thus  passed  away,  and 
Martin  never  once  wearied  in  the  accomplishment  of  the  task 
he  had  undertaken ;  but  whilst  he  thus  provided,  thoug'h  not 
without  diflicultj'',  for  the  physical  wants  of  the  three  children, 
he  often  grieved  to  think  that  he  could  do  nothing  towards 
giving  them  the  education  required  by  their  name  and  rank  in 
society.  The  curate  of  Champrond  had  kindly  begun  to  instruct 
the  young  Louis ;  but  this  was  of  course  wholly  insufficient ;  and 
the  worthy  carpenter  was  no  little  perplexed  as  to  how  he  ought 
to  act,  when  aid  came  from  the  most  unexpected  quarter. 

A  conduct  so  noble  and  so  touching  in  its  disinterestedness  as 
his,  could  not  for  ever  remain  concealed.  The  report  that  the 
three  last  descendants  of  the  great  Sully,  who  had  long  inha- 
bited that  district,  where  his  memory  was  still  held  in  deep  vene- 
ration, were  now  dependent  on  the  charity  of  a  poor  carpenter, 
gradually  spread  throughout  the  whole  country,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  Martin  received  from  the  nuns  of  the  order  of  Saint 
Paul,  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Chartres,  the  offer  of  taking 
the  three  children  under  their  care,  and  properly  educating 
them.  Though  most  reluctant  to  part  from  them,  Martin  con- 
sented, influenced  by  the  evident  advantages  which  would  result 
to  them  from  this  exchange.  They  were  immediately  trans- 
ferred to  the  convent,  where  the  kindness  and  attention  with 
which  they  were  treated  amply  proved  to  Martin  that  his  pre- 
cious charge  could  not  have  been  intrusted  to  kinder  hands.  But 
however  well  qualified  those  respectable  ladies  might  be  to  train 
up  properly  the  two  girls,  the  education  of  Louis,  the  boy,  could 
not  long  remain  with  them.  The  hospital  of  Nogent-le-Rotron, 
founded  and  endowed  by  Sully,  whose  remains  are  interred 
within  it,  sent  a  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
young  Louis  de  I'Aubespine  that  instruction  which  he  so  much 
needed.  Of  the  riches  left  by  Sully,  a  small  share  of  what  he  had 
given  to  the  poor  was  all  that  his  descendant  was  destined  to  reap. 
This  sura  not  being  sufficient,  however,  for  the  purpose  in  view, 
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some  persons  proposed  to  raise  a  subscription,  and  a  pious  prelate 
oifered  to  have  the  boy  educated  in  a  religious  seminary.  But  the 
king,  Louis-Philippe,  having-  heard  of  the  case,  resolved  that,  for 
the  sake  of  his  great  ancestor  Sully,  and  for  that  of  the  faithful 
Martin,  the  son  of  the  Count  de  I'Aubespine  should  be  brought 
up  at  the  public  expense  in  the  college  of  Henry  IV.  in  Paris. 

In  the  month  of  August  of  the  year  1838,  the  worthy  carpen- 
ter, who  still  lived  in'obscure  poverty,  but  happy  to  think  that 
his  master's  grandchikben  had  now  partly  regained  their  proper 
station  in  society,  was  surprised  by  the  announcement  that  the 
Academy  had  awarded  to  him  a  prize  of  3000  francs  (£l'iO),  not 
as  the  reward  of  his  noble  conduct,  but  as  a  testimonial  of  esteem 
and  admiration. 


PIERRE    GUILLOT    AND    LOUIS    BRUNE. 

Pierre  Guillot  was  one  of  the  men  employed  on  board  of 
the  river  steamboat,  the  Vulcain,  when  she  was  going  down  the 
river  Loire,  towards  Nantes,  on  the  loth  of  September  1837. 
Amongst  the  passengers  on  board  was  a  lady  with  her  live  chil- 
dren, and  their  maid.  Whilst  he  was  on  deck,  Guillot  heard  some 
of  the  children  crying  below ;  and  although  he  has  none  of  his 
own,  Pierre  feels  a  natural  fondness  for  the  children  of  others,  and 
he  no  sooner  heard  their  cries,  than  he  immediately  went  down 
to  the  cabin  to  see  what  was  the  matter.  A  childish  dispute  had 
occasioned  their  tears.  Guillot  endeavoured  to  comfort  them,  and 
began  playing  with  them.  Whilst  he  was  thus  engaged,  a  terrible 
shock  was  felt  throughout  the  vessel,  and  he  instantly  rushed  up 
to  learn  the  cause.  On  reaching  Ingrande,  the  Yulcain  had  stopped 
to  receive  some  passengers,  but  the  necessary  manoeuvre  having 
been  unskilfully  executed,  the  wheels  of  the  machinery  became 
entangled,  the  boiler  burst,  and  the  burning  stream  spread  all 
around.  Although  he  was  severely  burnt,  Guillot's  tirst  thought 
was  not  of  escape :  he  recollected  the  children,  and  would  have 
rushed  down  to  save  them ;  but  on  endeavouring  to  retrace  his 
steps  through  the  scalding  mist  which  surrounded  him,  he  found 
that  the  stairs  which  led  to  their  cabin  had  already  disappeared. 
It  was  in  vain  that,  by  covering  his  face  with  his  hands,  he 
hoped  to  advance ;  on  attempting-  to  do  so,  he  found  that  it  was 
impossible.  And  yet,  to  quote  his  own  words  when  relating  this 
event,  "  The  idea  that  live  children  and  their  mother  were  there 
being  burned  to  death  was  killing  me." 

Through  the  lower  range  of  windows  Guillot  succeeded  in 
observing  the  mother  of  the  children.  Immediately  suspending 
himself  from  the  iron  railing  which  goes  round  the  deck,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  snatching  her  up ;  but  thehapless  woman  was  already 
dead.  He  next  endeavoured  to  save  the  servant ;  but,  though 
almost  burned  to  death,  she  cried  out,  with  the  most  touching 
devotedness,  "  No,  no — not  me ;  save  the  children."     But  Guillot 
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looked  for  them  in  vain ;  they  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  Not 
deterred  by  the  burning-  atmosphere  of  the  cabin,  and  the  severe 
injuries  he  had  already  received,  he  entered  it,  hastily  snatched 
up  three  of  the  children,  bore  them  away,  and  returned  for  the 
servant  and  the  other  two ;  but  although  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing- them  to  a  place  of  safety,  he  had  the  g-rief  to  find  that,  of  the 
five  children,  two  alone  survived ;  the  rest,  with  their  mother 
and  the  maid,  had  perished.  A  prize  of  4000  francs  (£160)  was 
the  reward  of  this  brave  action. 

The  same  year,  1838,  his  relation  and  friend,  Louis  Brune,  re- 
ceived from  the  Academy  the  sum  of  3000  francs  (£120)  for  a 
series  of  actions  no  less  brave  and  remarkable. 

Louis  Brune  was  by  profession  a  porter  on  the  quays  of  Rouen ; 
but  it  mig-ht  almost  be  said  that  his  trade  consisted  in  saving 
lives  at  the  risk  of  his  own.  It  has  been  leg-ally  attested  that  he 
saved  the  lives  of  forty-two  persons  previously  to  the  year  1838. 
Being-  constantly  near  the  river-side,  he  had  necessarily  nume- 
rous occasions  of  exercising-  his  benevolent  propensities  ;  but  how 
many,  having  the  same  opportunities,  would,  like  Brune,  have 
risked  their  own  life  to  save  that  of  others?  Who  would,  like 
him,  have  eagerly  watched  on  the  shore  in  the  hour  of  danger 
for  some  noble  deed  to  accomplish  ?  One  of  the  most  striking- 
instances  of  this  ardour  for  doing  good  is  to  be  seen  in  the  fol- 
lowing anecdote. 

On  the  28th  of  January  1838,  the  river  Seine,  which  had 
been  frozen  for  several  days,  was  covered  with  skaters.  It  was 
in  vain  that  they  were  told  of  the  expected  tide,  which  must 
certainly  break  the  ice ;  neither  the  danger  which  they  ran,  nor 
the  warnings  and  efforts  of  the  local  authorities,  succeeded  in 
producing  any  effect  upon  them.  Brune,  whose  v/ife  and  aged 
mother  were  then  ill,  remained  all  day  on  the  quay,  in  expecta- 
tion of  the  disaster,  which  he  knew  to  be  inevitable.  In  vain 
pressing  messages  to  return  home  came  from  his  family;  he  firmly 
refused  to  leave  the  spot :  and  not  even  for  his  meals  could  he 
be  induced  to  desert  the  post  he  had  assigned  to  himself.  Nor 
was  it  long  before  a  rushing  noise  was  heard  ;  the  ice  was  break- 
ing in  every  direction ;  and  the  precipitate  flight  of  the  imprudent 
crowd  increased  the  disaster.  A  gentleman  and  his  lady,  who 
were  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  skating,  suddenly  disappeared  in 
a  large  opening  which  the  breaking  ice  had  formed  beneath  them. 
Brune,  who  was  eagerly  looking  out,  rushed  over  the  ice  that  bent 
beneath  his  tread,  plunged  into  the  river,  seized  the  gentleman, 
and  brought  him  safely  to  the  shore.  No  sooner  had  he  accom- 
plished this,  than  he  once  more  precipitated  himself  into  the  river, 
and  was  fortunate  enough  in  seizing  the  lady,  who  had  already 
disappeared  under  the  ice ;  but,  benumbed  by  the  cold,  and  his 
strength  failing  him  through  this  unwonted  exertion,  he  in  vain 
endeavoured  to  rise  to  the  surface  ;  he  laid  hold  of  the  masses  of 
ice,  but  merely  cut  his  hands  in  the  attempt.  Notwithstanding  the 
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most  desperate  efforts,  he  was  on  the  point  of  perishing  with  her 
whom  he  endeavoured  to  save,  when  a  rope  was  thrown  to  him ; 
he  seized  it,  and,  though  not  without  difficulty,  reached  the  shore 
with  his  burden  amidst  the  applause  of  the  assembled  crowd. 

That  the  heroic  Brune  was  appreciated  by  his  countrymen,  may 
be  seen  from  the  fact,  that  the  town  of  Rouen  erected  him  a  house 
at  the  public  expense,  with  an  inscription  simply  stating-  that 
this  house  had  been  offered  to  Louis  Brune  by  the  town  of  Rouen. 
Amongst  other  marks  of  distinction  conferred  upon  him,  may  be 
mentioned  the  decoration  of  the  cross  of  the  Legion  of  Honour, 
which  he  publicly  received. 

Four  years  ago  this  noble-minded  man  closed  his  brief  though 
useful  life,  which  was  shortened  by  his  zeal  for  humanity.  The 
most  distinguished  personages  of  Rouen  assisted  at  his  funeral, 
and  his  memory  is  still  held  by  his  fellow-citizens  in  the  deepest 
veneration. 

THE  THREE  BROTHERS  CONTE. 

These  three  heroic  brothers,  who  have  resided  in  the  town 
of  Cahors,  in  Normandy,  since  the  year  1826,  have  so  often  sig- 
nalised themselves  by  acts  of  the  most  daring  courage,  that  their 
name  has  become  in  that  town  a  proverbial  expression  for  heroism 
and  intrepidity. 

It  has  been  computed  that,  up  to  the  year  1838,  they  saved  sepa- 
rately  twenty-six  persons  from  a  watery  grave;  of  those  persons, 
only  two  were  dead  when  brought  to  the  shore.  But  the  three 
brothers  mostly  act  together;  and  indeed  there  is  little  likelihood 
that  they  could  lind  others  sufficiently  daring  or  humane  to  ven- 
ture into  the  dang'er  which  they  are  ever  ready  to  face.  On  the 
i;8th  of  January  1827,  a  bark,  manned  by  six  men,  none  of  whom 
knew  how  to  swim,  was  dashed  against  one  of  the  piers  of  the 
bridge,  then  thrown  by  the  stream  on  a  precipitous  part  of  the 
shore,  where  it  hung  suspended  over  the  water.  The  six  men 
were  in  the  most  imminent  peril ;  and  the  more  so,  as  help  seemed 
utterly  impossible ;  this  was  at  least  what  all  the  boatmen  who 
witnessed  the  occurrence  declared;  but  two  of  the  brothers  Conte, 
who  were  on  the  spot,  resolved  to  make  the  attempt. 

In  an  instant  they  were  in  their  boat,  and  rowing  vigorously 
i  towards  the  fatal  place,  over  which  the  unfortunate  men  were 
I  still  suspended,  and  which,  from  its  depth  and  the  strength  of 
the  current,  offered  hardly  less  danger  to  them  than  to  those  they 
came  to  rescue.  When  they  reached  the  spot,  two  of  the  men  hacl 
already  fallen,  and  were  carried  off  by  the  stream  ;  the  brothers 
seized  upon  them,  brought  them  safely  to  the  shore,  and  instantly 
returned  to  the  others,  who  were  struggling  with  the  torrent. 
There  seemed  something  miraculous  in  their  good  fortune,  as  well 
as  in  their  courage,  for,  to  the  astonishment  of  all,  the  whole  six 
'were  saved. 
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In  the  montli  of  August  1836,  the  eldest  of  the  three  brothers, 
who  is  a  dyer,  was  occupied  with  the  details  of  his  trade,  and 
in  a  g-reat  heat,  when  loud  cries  from  without  informed  him 
that  a  youth  named  Lartignes,  the  son  of  his  father's  bitterest 
enemy,  was  drowning  in  the  river  close  by.  Without  a  mo- 
ment's hesitation  he  rushed  out  to  his  aid :  in  his  precipitation 
he  severely  hurt  his  foot  on  the  river  side,  but,  unmindful  of  the 
injury  he  had  sustained,  he  hastened  on,  leaped  into  the  river, 
seized  the  drowning  youth,  and  was  bringing  him  to  shore,  when, 
his  strength  suddenly  failing  him,  he  was  himself,  with  his  bur- 
den, carried  off  by  the  stream.  But  luckily  one  of  his  brothers 
was  there  :  he  saw  the  imminence  of  the  danger  which  both  ran, 
and  immediately  threw  himself  into  the  river  to  their  aid.  But 
to  whom  did  he  go  first  ?  To  Lartignes,  the  son  of  his  enemy ! 
After  depositing  him  in  safety  on  the  bank,  he  returned  to  his 
brother.     Both  were  saved. 

On  another  occasion,  the  river  Lot  having  overflowed  its  banks 
during  the  night,  invaded  one  of  the  most  populous  neighbour- 
hoods of  the  town,  causing  incalculable  loss  of  life  and  property. 
The  next  morning  the  victims  of  this  terrible  disaster  might 
everywhere  be  discerned  on  the  roofs  of  their  houses,  where  they 
had  taken  refuge  from  the  encroaching  flood.  The  eldest  of  the 
brothers  Conte  was  then  serving  in  the  French  army,  but  his  two 
brothers,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  only  thirteen  years  of  age, 
were  still  in  Cahors,  ready  to  risk  their  lives  for  the  safety  of 
their  fellow-creatures.  Notwithstanding  the  furious  lashing  of 
the  waves,  they  entered  their  boat,  and,  one  by  one,  rescued  sixty 
persons  from  their  precarious  position.  They  did  not  leave  the 
spot  until,  what  with  their  own  efforts,  and  those  of  some  intre- 
pid friends,  the  whole  of  the  unfortunate  creatures  w^ere  in  safety. 
But  such  unwonted  exertions  could  not  fail  of  producing  their 
results  :  for  two  months  they  were  laid  up  with  a  burning  fever, 
which  threatened  to  end  their  days.  Even  then,  one  of  the  two 
brothers  hearing  that  a  poor  old  woman,  of  seventy-two  years 
of  age,  had  fallen  into  the  river,  instantly  rushed  out  to  her  aid, 
and,  without  even  bestowing  a  thought  on  the  great  risk  he  thus 
incurred  by  the  state  in  w^hich  he  was,  he  plunged  into  the 
river,  and  was  fortunate  enough  in  saving  her.  In  1838  the 
three  brothers  received  from  the  French  Academy  a  prize  of 
3000  francs  (£120),  accompanied  with  many  expressions  of  esteem 
and  admiration. 

The  three  noble  brothers  still  live,  happy  and  honoured  by  their 
fellow-citizens,  who  feel  a  legitimate  pride  in  numbering  them 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Cahors.  And  long  may  they  live,  were 
it  but  to  offer  the  touching  example  of  such  fraternal  concord, 
w  hich,  if  on  ordinary  occasions  it  be  worthy  of  praise,  may  well 
])e  termed  admirable  w^hen,  as  with  the  brothers  Conte,  it  tends 
to  unity  of  purpose  in  such  a  noble  aim  as  the  relief  of  our  fellow- 
creatures  ! 
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I. -ARCHITECTURE. 


HE  erection  of  structures,  either  for  shelter,  for  wor- 
ship, for  commemoration,  or  for  other  useful  and 
^^  ornamental  purposes,  is  one  of  those  branches  of  art 
:Qg^,^<^^  in  which  mankind  very  early  excelled.  Hence  it  is 
that  in  eastern  countries,  whence  v/e  trace  the  progress  of 
^  civilisation,  some  of  the  noblest  and  most  stupendous  of 
^^ff  human  erections  are  still  to  be  found,  Eg-ypt,  Syria,  Persia, 
^,j^  India,  and  China  had  their  pyramids,  catacombs,  walls, 
towers,  and  temples  long-  before  Greece  and  Rome  had  being ; 
and  though  these  may  be  deficient  in  that  taste  and  ornamental 
gracefulness  which  make  the  Athenian  structures  models  even 
at  the  present  day,  still  many  of  them  possessed  a  vastness  and 
grandeur  of  conception  which  has  stamped  them  as  wonders  to 
all  following  ages.  "When  science  and  art  arose  in  Greece,  and 
fiowed  onward  along  the  southern  and  western  shores  of  Europe, 
even  to  our  own  remote  island,  the  genius  of  architecture  dis- 
played itself  in  another  form  ;  the  semi-barbaric  vastitude  of  the 
Oriental  pile  gave  way  to  chastened  elegance  and  symmetrical 
compactness  —  beauty"  of  form,  and  skilful  arrangement,  were 
substituted  for  mere  magnitude  and  expense  of  labour.  Notwith- 
standing the  wide  difference  which  thus  exists  between  past  and 
present,  every  age  has  had  its  architectural  curiosit}^,  remark- 
able for  the  skill,  genius,  labour,  or  boldness  displayed  in  its 
accomplishment. 
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PYRAMIDS  AIS'D  MONUMENTS  OF  EGYPT. 

The  whole  of  this  interesting  country  is  crowded  with  monu- 
ments of  the  gig-antic  architecture  of  former  times  and  of  diflerent 
ages,  among  the  most  ancient,  and  by  far  the  most  stupendous 
of  which  are  the  Pyramids.  These  colossal  erections,  to  which 
there  is  no  parallel  in  other  countries,  are  situated  on  a  rocky 
tract  at  the  foot  of  those  mountains  which  form  the  w^estern 
boundary  of  the  valley  of  the  Nile.  They  are  about  thirty  in 
number,  and  are  scattered  along  a  tract  of  nearly  seventy  miles 
in  length — commencing  with  those  of  Gizeh,  near  Cairo,  and 
ending'  with  a  small  group  a  little  below  Feshu.  The  principal 
group — a  distant  view  of  which  is  given  in  the  cut  preceding 
this  article — occurs  near  the  place  where  stood  the  ancient  city 
of  Memphis,  and  consists  of  four  pretty  entire,  with  a  number 
of  smaller  ones  in  a  state  of  dilapidation.  The  four  faces  exactly 
correspond  to  the  four  cardinal  points.  The  most  northern, 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Great  Pyramid,"  is  the  largest ;  its 
perpendicular  height  being  little  short  of  500  feet,  and  its  base 
covering  more  than  eleven  acres  of  land.  The  base  forms  a 
square,  whose  side  is  733  feet ;  and  as  the  length  of  the  sloping- 
side  upwards  is  equal  to  that  of  the  base,  each  face  presents  an 
equilateral  triangle.  It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that 
these  structures  are  smooth-sided,  sharp-pointed,  mathematical 
pyramids ;  for  the  summits  are  not  now  entire,  and  the  sides, 
whatever  may  have  been  their  original  condition,  consist  in  rea- 
lity of  a  number  of  steps  formed  by  the  successive  layers  of  stone. 
The  number  of  steps  in  the  Great  Pyramid  are  from  207  to  212, 
each  step  or  layer  being  from  tw^o  and  a  half  to  four  feet  high, 
and  broad  in  proportion  to  its  height — the  length  of  some  of  the 
blocks  being  not  less  than  thirty  feet.  The  size  of  the  blocks  is 
unequal,  but  they  have  all  the  tigure  of  a  prism,  that  they  may 
fit  closely  together.  These  external  layers  have  neither  mortar 
nor  cramps ;  but  in  the  body  of  the  Pyramid  a  kind  of  cement  is 
used,  composed  of  lime,  earth,  and  clay.  The  only  foundation  is 
the  surface  of  the  subjacent  rock,  which  is  about  eighty  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  ground  annually  overflowed  by  the  Nile. 

Respecting  the  purpose  of  these  erections  numerous  conjectures 
have  been  offered ;  but  the  opinion  now  generally  entertained  is, 
that  they  were  erected  by  the  ancient  kings  of  Egypt  as  their 
private  mausoleums  or  tombs.  This  idea  is  so  far  supported  by 
the  fact,  that  the  larger  pyramid,  near  Memphis,  has  interior 
chambers,  in  one  of  which  is  a  marble  sarcophagus,  supposed  to 
have  contained  the  ashes  of  the  monarch  who  completed  the  struc- 
ture. The  passages  and  chambers  of  this  pyramid,  which  are 
walled  and  covered  with  polished  marble  and  granite,  are  of  a 
curious  and  intricate  kind.    They  have  been  entered  and  explored 
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by  various  travellers,  who  have  described  the  hazardous  nature 
of  the  undertaking',  and  who  are  unanimous  in  their  belief  that 
other  passages  and  chambers — perhaps  the  chief  recesses — are 
yet  to  be  discovered.  None  of  the  others  of  this  group  have 
been  opened,  nor  have  they  been  so  frequently  ascended  as  the 
Great  Pyramid,  in  consequence  of  their  offering  a  less  extensive 
prospect  of  the  surrounding  country.  The  summits  of  the 
second  and  third  are  coated  with  polished  granite,  and  that  of 
the  fourth,  though  destitute  of  such  coating,  is  nevertheless 
terminated  by  a  single  block  of  stone.  All  this  group,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  been  originally  coated,  so  as  to  make  their  sides  one 
uniform  slope,  and  also  to  have  had  their  summits  sharp  and 
pointed ;  but  time  has  destroyed  theu'  finish,  and  left  it  in  accu- 
mulations of  stone  and  mortar  at  their  bases.  It  must  not  be 
supposed,  however,  that  all  the  pyramids  are  equally  magnificent 
in  their  structure  ;  for  many  of  those  farther  up  the  country  are 
built  of  unburned  bricks,  or  are  mere  accumulations  of  earth, 
faced  with  these  materials. 

The  Egyptian  pyramids,  as  has  been  stated,  are  of  different 
ages ;  but  those  we  have  described  are  considered  by  Mr  Wilkin- 
son to  be  the  most  ancient,  and  to  have  been  built  by  Suphis,  and 
his  brother  Sensuphis,  about  2120  years  before  the  Christian  era. 
But  whatever  was  the  time  of  their  erection,  or  by  whom  erected, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  being  amongst  the  earliest,  as 
they  are  unquestionably  the  most  stupendous,  monuments  of 
human  architecture.  Diodorus  Siculus  asserts  that  the  building 
of  the  Great  Pyramid  occupied  about  twenty  years,  and  that 
three  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  men  were  employed  in  its 
construction ;  and  when  its  vastitude,  its  finish  externally  and 
internally,  and  the  then  comparatively  rude  state  of  mechanical 
power  are  taken  into  account,  one  cannot  consider  his  statement 
as  in  any  degree  exaggerated. 

The  other  architectural  monuments  of  Egypt  which  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  after-ages  are  the  Great  Sphinx,  the 
labyrinth  of  Arsinoe,  the  reputed  musical  statues  of  jNIemnon, 
the  hieroglyphical  obelisks  of  Luxor,  the  catacombs  of  Thebes, 
the  obelisks  known  as  Cleopatra's  Needles,  and  the  Pillar  of 
Pompey.  The  Great  Sphinx,  though  sadly  mutilated,  is  still  to 
be  seen  about  sixty  yards  to  the  south-east  of  the  Great  Pyra- 
mid already  described.  This  enormous  figure — which  is  intended 
to  represent  the  body  of  a  lion  with  the  breasts  and  head  of  a 
woman — is  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  and  seems  to  have  been 
formed  as  a  monument  in  connexion  with  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile,  which  takes  place  when  the  sun  passes  from  Leo  to  Virgo. 
Its  huge  recumbent  body,  about  sixty  feet  in  length,  and  its 
outstretched  fore-legs,  are  almost  entirely  buried  in  sand  and 
rubbish ;  but  the  neck  and  head  rise  above  the  wreck — the  latter 
being  twenty  feet  high — and,  though  much  mutilated,  still  pos- 
sessing a  considerable  degree  of  feminine  beauty. 
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Of  all  the  labyrinths  of  antiquity,  that  of  Arsinoe  was  the. 
largest  and  most  costly ;  those  of  Crete  and  Lemnos  being"  mere 
imitations,  and  not  one-hundredth  part  of  its  dimensions.  It 
was  so  extraordinary  that  Herodotus,  who  partly  explored  its 
chambers,  declares  it  to  be  even  more  wonderful  than  the  Pyra- 
mids. It  was  situated  near  the  city  of  Crocodiles,  or  Arsinoe,  a 
little  above  the  lake  Moeris,  and  is  reputed  to  have  been  the  con- 
joint work  of  the  twelve  kings  among  whom  Egypt  was  at  that 
time  divided.  It  seems  to  have  been  designed  as  a  pantheon,  or 
universal  temple  of  all  the  Egyptian  deities  which  were  sepa- 
rately worshipped  in  the  provinces.  It  was  also  the  place  of  the 
general  assembly  of  the  magistracy  of  the  whole  nation;  for  those 
of  all  the  provinces  met  here  to  feast  and  sacrifice,  and  to  judge 
causes  of  great  consequence.  For  this  reason  every  province  had 
a  hall  or  palace  appropriated  to  it — the  whole  edifice  being  thus 
divided,  according  to  Herodotus,  into  twelve,  though  Pliny 
makes  the  number  sixteen,  and  Strabo  even  so  many  as 
twenty-seven.  The  former  authorit}"  tells  us  that  the  halls 
were  vaulted,  and  had  an  equal  number  of  doors  opposite  to 
one  another,  six  opening  to  the  north  and  six  to  the  south,  all 
encompassed  by  the  same  wall ;  that  there  were  3000  chambers 
in  this  edifice — 1500  in  the  upper  part,  and  as  many  under 
ground ;  and  that  he  viewed  evei-y  room  in  the  upper  part,  but 
was  not  permitted  by  those  who  kept  the  palace  to  go  into  the 
subterranean  part,  because  the  sepulchres  of  the  holy  crocodiles, 
and  that  of  the  kings  who  built  the  labyrinths,  were  there.  He 
reports  that  what  he  saw  seemed  to  surpass  the  work  of  man  ;  so 
many  exits  by  various  passages,  and  infinite  returns,  afforded  a 
thousand  occasions  of  wonder.  He  passed  from  a  spacious  hall 
to  a  chamber,  and  from  thence  to  a  private  cabinet ;  then  again 
into  other  passages  out  of  the  cabinets,  and  out  of  the  chamber 
into  the  more  spacious  rooms.  All  the  roofs  and  walls  within 
were  lined  with  marble,  and  adorned  with  hieroglyphic  sculpture. 
The  halls  were  surrounded  with  pillars  of  white  stone,  finely 
polished ;  and  at  the  angle,  where  the  labyrinth  ended,  stood  a 
pyramid,  which  Strabo  asserts  to  be  the  sepulchre  of  the  prince 
who  completed  the  labyrinth ;  the  whole  country,  according  to 
this  historian,  having  been  merged  into  one  kingdom  before  the 
completion  of  this  vast  structure. 

Of  the  other  monuments  already  alluded  to,  we  can  only 
shortly  advert  to  the  so-called  "  Pillar  of  Pompey,"'  situated 
about  a  quarter  of  a  league  from  the  southern  gate  of  Alexandria. 
It  is  composed  of  red  granite,  apparently  brought  from  the 
quarries  of  Upper  Egypt.  What  renders  it  particularly  wonder- 
ful is,  that  the  shaft  and  the  upper  member  of  the  base  are  of 
one  piece,  90  feet  long,  and  9  feet  in  diameter !  The  base,  which 
is  a  square  block  of  marble,  rests  on  two  layers  of  stone,  bound 
together  with  lead.  The  whole  column  is  114  feet  high,  beauti- 
fully polished,  and  only  a  little  weathered  on  the  eastern  side. 
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"  Nothing-  can  equal,"  says  a  recent  authority,  "  the  majesty 
of  this  monument.  Seen  from  a  distance,  it  overtops  the  town, 
and  serves  as  a  signal  for  vessels  ; 
and  on  a  nearer  approach,  it  pro- 
duces an  astonishment  ming-led 
with  awe.  One  can  never  be  tired 
with  admiring"  the  beauty  of  the 
capital,  the  proportions  of  the  shaft, 
and  the  extraordinary  simplicity  of 
the  pedestal ;  although  the  lattei* 
has  been  rather  damaged  by  the 
instruments  of  travellers,  who  were 
anxious  to  possess  a  relic  of  this 
antiquity ;  and  one  of  the  volutes  of 
the  capital  was  immatureiy  brought 
down,  in  1781,  by  some  English 
captains,  who  reached  the  summit 
by  a  rope-ladder,  carried  thither 
by  the  ingenious  device  of  flying  a 
kite,  to  the  string  of  which  the 
ropes  were  attached."'  Notwith- 
standing the  common  appellation 
of  this  "pillar,  it  is  agreed  that  it 
could  not  have  been  raised  to  the 
memory  of  Pompey,  as  neither 
Strabo  nor  Diodorus  Siculus  have 
spoken  of  it.  Abulfeda,  in  his  de- 
scription of  Egypt,  calls  it  the  Pillar  of  Severus ;  but  an  inscrip- 
tion on  the  west  side,  now  nearlv  effaced,  seems  to  prove  that  it 

was  erected  in  honour     "    '  ~ 

prefect  of  Egypt. 


of  the  Emperor  Dioclesian  by  the  then 
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In  the  region  comprehended  by  these  names — a  region  which 
is  universally  considered  as  the  cradle  of  mankind — arose  some 
of  the  most  magnificent  cities,  temples,  and  monuments  which 
the  world  has  yet  beheld.  The  wasting  hand  of  time,  and  the 
devastations  of  war,  have  long  since  laid  most  of  them  in  ruins  : 
the  very  sites  of  some  of  the  most  renowned  is  even  matter  of 
doubt ;  their  history,  mingled  with  not  a  little  of  fable,  is  all 
that  remains.  Among  these,  Babylon  holds  a  prominent  place — 
its  walls,  towers,  and  hanging*  gardens  having  been  considered 
as  the  noblest  of  the  seven  ancient  wonders  of  the  world.  "  This 
city" — we  quote  Time's  Storehouse,  pubhshed  in  1619 — '"'was 
smTOunded,  like  a  quadrangle,  with  walls  87  feet  thick,  360  feet 
hio-h,  and  about  60  English  miles  in  circumference.  These  were 
built  with  lime  and  cement  made  into  large  bricks,  which  bound 
together  like  pitch,  and  grew  so  solid  by'time,  that  six  chariots 
might  easily  drive  abreast  on  the  top.'  This  wall  was  encom- 
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passed  with  a  vast  ditch  filled  with  water,  and  lined  with  bricks 
on  both  sides ;  and  as  the  earth  dug  out  made  the  bricks,  we 
may  judg-e  of  the  size  by  the  height  and  thickness  of  the  walls. 
There  were  one  hundred  gates  round  the  wall,  twenty-five  on 
each  side,  all  of  solid  brass ;  between  every  two  of  these  gates 
were  three  towers,  and  four  more  at  the  four  corners,  and 
each  of  these  towers  was  ten  feet  higher  than  the  walls :  in  all, 
there  were  250  towers.  The  Euphrates  flowed  through  the 
middle  of  the  city  from  north  to  south,  over  which  there  was 
a  bridge  1100  yards  long,  and  30  feet  wide;  on  each  end  of 
the  brfdge  was  a  palace  of  vast  magnificence,  which  communi- 
cated with  each  other  by  a  tunnel  under  a  channel  of  the  river. 
Added  to  this,  ancient  historians  tell  us  of  the  hanging  gardens 
built  in  Babylon  upon  arches  and  towers,  wherein  grew  trees 
of  great  height.  There  are  said  to  have  been  five  of  these,  each 
containing  about  four  English  acres,  consisting  of  terraces  one 
above  another,  as  high  as  the  wall  of  the  city.  The  ascent 
from  terrace  to  terrace  was  by  steps  ten  feet  wide,  and  was 
strengthened  by  a  wall  surrounding  it  on  every  side  twenty- 
two  feet  thick ;  and  the  floors  on  each  of  them  were  laid  in  this 
order :  first,  on  the  tops  of  the  arches,  a  bed  or  pavement  of 
stones,  sixteen  feet  long  and  four  feet  broad ;  over  this  a  layer 
of  reed,  mixed  with  earth,  and  over  this  tv/o  courses  of  brick, 
and  over  these  thick  sheets  of  lead,  and  on  these  the  earth  or 
mould,  which  was  so  deep,  as  to  give  root  to  the  largest  trees. 
Upon  the  uppermost  of  these  terraces  was  a  reservoir,  supplied 
by  an  engine  with  water  from  the  river  Euphrates."  The 
celebrated  Tower  of  Babel,  originally  built  in  the  plains  of 
Shinar,  but  afterwards  enclosed  as  a  part  of  Babylon,  was 
carried  on,  according  to  Scriptural  chronology,  2247  years  before 
Christ.  Its  altitude  is  said  to  have  been  about  843  feet  (being 
343  feet  higher  than  the  loftiest  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt),  and , 
its  circumference  at  the  base  8430  feet — admeasurements  gene- 
rally repeated,  but  for  which  there  is  no  authentic  record. 

Ecbatane,  the  capital  of  jMedia,  was  also  of  immense  magni- 
ficence—  being  eight  leagues  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
with  seven  wall^,  m  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  the  battlements  of 
which  were  painted  of  various  colours,  and  gilded.  Nineveh, 
according  to  Diodorus,  was  sixty  miles  in  circuit ;  the  walls, 
which  were  defended  by  1500  towers,  were  100  feet  high,  and  so 
broad,  that  three  chariots  could  go  abreast  on  them.  Persepolis 
was  another  city,  of  which  all  historians  speak  as  being  one  of 
the  most  ancient  and  noble  of  Asia.  There  remain  the  ruins  of 
one  of  its  palaces,  which  measured  GOO  paces  in  front,  and  still 
displays  the  relics  of  its  ancient  grandeur.  Tyre,  Balbec,  and 
Palmyra,  were  likewise  famous  cities  of  antiquity — the  temple 
of  the"  sun  in  the  latter  being  regarded,  in  its  day,  as  one  of  the 
most  gorgeous  of  Oriental  erections.  Every  child  must  have 
heard  of  the  famous  towers  and  walls  of  Troy ;  and  tew  readers 
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of  modern  travels  can  fail  to  be  familiar  with  tlie  ruins  of  Petra 
—whose  temples,  theatres,  and  tombs  are  not  built,  but  hewn 
in  proper  proportions  out  of  the  solid  rock,  which  encloses  the 
curious  valley  in  which  the  city  is  situated. 

Ephesus,  which  is  now  a  paltry  villag-e,  was  once  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  cities  of  Asia  Minor.  It  had  its  theatres,  circus, 
aqueducts,  and  temples,  and  other  costly  structures,  among"  which 
was  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  regarded  by  the  ancients 
as  one  of  the  seven  wonders  of  the  world.  This  mag-nificent 
building',  according-  to  Pliny,  was  425  feet  long-  and  220  feet 
broad.  It  was  adorned  on  the  outside  and  inside  with  127 
columns  of  the  m.ost  exquisite  marble — curiously  carved,  and  60 
feet  in  height — of  which  thirty-six  had  ornaments  in  basso- 
relievo.  Two  hundred  and  twenty  years  were  spent  in  the 
building"  of  this  wonderful  temple,  whose  beams  and  doors  were 
of  cedar,  and  the  rest  of  the  timber  cypress.  It  was  burnt  by 
Herostratus,  356  years  before  Christ,  through  no  other  motive, 
as  he  himself  confessed,  than  to  immortalise  his  name. 

Another  curious  structure  in  Asia  Minor,  and  one  which 
formed  the  fourth  wonder  of  the  ancient  world,  is  the  Mau- 
soleum of  Artemesia,  built  by  that  queen  in  honour  of  her 
husband  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria.  Aulius  Gellius  says,  she, 
being*  so  affected  at  her  husband's  death,  had  this  built  to  his 
memory.  The  stone  of  the  v/hole  structure  was  of  the  most 
costly  marble,  of  411  feet  in  circumference,  and  25  cubits  in 
height ;  it  had  twentj'-six  columns  of  fine  stone,  and  was  open 
on  all  sides,  with  arches  73  feet  wide.  To  such  a  length  was  her 
love  carried  for  her  husband,  according  to  the  ancient  historians, 
that  she  caused  his  bones  to  be  beaten  to  powder,  and  drank 
them  with  her  drink,  that  herself  might  be  the  sepulchre,  not 
expecting  to  live  till  the  mausoleum  could  be  finished;  which 
was  the  case. 

TEMPLES  AND  STATUES  OF  INDIA. 

Passing  to  India,  we  find  there  also  numerous  temples  and 
erections,  which  may  justly  be  regarded  as  curiosities  of  human 
art.  The  most  wonderful  of  the  Hindostanee  erections  were  the 
dams  and  water-courses  necessary  for  irrigation  in  a  tropical 
country,  and  of  which  j^ast  remains  still  exist  in  Ceylon  and 
other  provinces.  Next  to  these  were  their  forts  and  temples — 
the  latter  often  of  gigantic  proportions,  and  ornamented  with 
columns,  statues,  and  other  sculpture.  That  of  Elephanta,  on  a 
small  rocky  island  of  that  name,  on  the  coast  of  Bombay,  has 
been  long  regarded  as  the  chief.  The  temple  is  situated  well  up 
the  island,  and  all  its  compartments,  pillars,  and  statues  are 
hewn  out  of  the  solid  rock.  "  The  entrance,"  says  Mrs  Grahame, 
"  is  55  feet  wide,  its  height  18,  and  its  length  about  equal  to  its 
width.  It  is  supported  by  massive  pillars,  carved  in  the  solid 
rock  ;  the  capital  of  these  resembles  a  compressed  cushion,  bound 
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•with  a  fillet ;  the  abacus  is  like  a  bunch  of  reeds  supporting*  a 
beam,  six  of  which  run  across  the  whole  cave ;  below  the  capital, 
the  column  may  be  compared  to  a  fluted  bell,  resting  on  a  plain 
octag-onal  member  placed  on  a  die,  on  each  corner  of  which  sits 
Hanamam,  Ganesa,  or  some  of  the  other  inferior  gods.  The 
sides  of  the  cavern  are  sculptured  in  compartments,  representing 
persons  of  the  mythology  ;  but  the  end  of  the  cavern,  opposite  to 
the  entrance,  is  the  most  remarkable.  In  the  centre  is  a  gigantic 
trimurti,  or  three-formed  god — including  Brahma,  Vishnu,  and 
Siva — sculptured  with  all  their  ornaments  and  attributes.  On 
each  side  of  the  trimurti  is  a  pilaster,  the  front  of  which  is  filled 
up  by  a  figure,  14  feet  high,  leaning  on  a  dwarf.  To  the  right 
is  a  large  square  compartment,  hollowed  a  little,  and  carved  into 
a  great  variety  of  figures,  with  all  their  appropriate  symbols. 
The  upper  part  of  the  compartment  is  filled  with  small  figures  in 
the  attitudes  of  adoration.  On  the  left  side  of  the  trimurti  is  a 
compartment  answering  to  that  I  have  just  described,  but  appro- 
priated to  other  deities.  All  these  figures  are  in  alto-relievo,  a-s 
are  those  of  the  other  sides  of  the  cavern.  On  the  right,  as  you 
enter  the  cave,  is  a  square  compartment  with  four  doors,  sup- 
ported by  eight  colossal  figures ;  it  contains  a  gigantic  symbol 
of  Maha  Deo,  and  is  cut  out  of  the  rock,  like  the  rest  of  the  cave. 
There  are  several  other  more  secret  chambers  and  smaller  re- 
cesses, to  which  there  is  no  outlet ;  these  are  lighted  from  above, 
the  whole  thickness  of  the  hill  having  been  cut  through  for  that 
purpose.  This  temple,  and  other  equally  wonderful  caverns  in 
the  neighbourhood,  must  have  been  the  labours  of  a  people  far 
advanced  in  the  arts  of  civilised  life,  and  possessed  of  immense 
Avealth  and  power." 

There  are  other  Brahmin  temples,  remarkable  for  their  size 
and  for  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are  sculptured  and 
ornamented ;  but  these  we  pass  by,  to  give  an  example  of  their 
statues,  which,  like  those  of  Egypt,  were  frequentl}""  of  colossal 
dimensions.  That  of  Ningydeo  is  thus  mentioned  by  Colonel 
Welsh  in  his  Military  Reminiscences  : — ''  Estimated  as  a  mili- 
tary post  onlj^,  this  place  must  ever  rank  high,  from  its  being 
almost  inaccessible ;  though  all  wonder  in  this  respect  was 
speedily  lost  in  our  surprise,  when,  after  ascending-  several  neat 
staircases,  we  suddenly  came  upon  a  lai-ge  stone  building,  above 
which  we  then  first  discovered  a  finely-formed  image,  carved 
out  of  one  solid  stone,  about  70  feet  high,  and  representing  a 
youth  with  wreaths  of  laurel  winding  from  his  ankles  to  his 
shoulders,  every  leaf  of  which  was  so  exquisitely  laboured,  as  to 
bear  the  closest  examination.  "We  were  able  to  contrast  the  size 
of  this  extraordinary  colossus  with  men,  monkeys,  and  vultures, 
two  of  the  latter  being  perched  upon  his  head ;  and  the  upper 
part  being  seven  times  the  height  of  a  middle-sized  man,  who 
stood  on  the  top  of  the  building,  with  the  legs  and  thighs  of 
the  statue  below.    That  it  was  cut  out  of  the  stolid  rock,  cannot 
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admit  of  a  doubt ;  for  no  power  on  earth  could  have  moved  so 
massive  a  column,  to  place  it  there  on  the  top  of  so  steep  and 
slippery  a  mountain — so  steep,  indeed,  that  ^ye  could  not  see  the 
statue  till  we  had  ascended  close  to  it.  The  leg's  and  thighs  are 
cut  out  in  proportion  to  the  rest,  but  are  attached  to  a  large 
fragment  of  the  rock  behind  them,  artfully  covered  by  the  build- 
ing, of  which  it  forms  the  back  wall.  I  never  in  my  life  beheld 
so  gi^eot  a  curiosity,  every  feature  being  most  admirably  finished. 
From  the  nose  inclining  to  the  aquiline,  and  the  under  lip  being- 
very  prominent  and  pouting,  the  proHle  shows  it  to  the  greatest 
advantage  ;  and  every  part,  from  top  to  toe,  is  smooth  and  highly 
polished"  I  could  hardly  conceive  how  the  hand  of  man,  and 
that  particularly  of  a  race  by  no  means  either  intelligent  or  edu- 
cated, could  have  accomplished  such  a  v/ork  of  labour,  and  that 
too  on  the  summit  of  a  sterile  rock."' 

Of  a  higher  order  of  architecture  than  what  may  be  regarded 
as  the  native  Hindostanee,  is  that  introduced  into  India  by  the 
Mohammedans  after  the  time  of  Timour.  It  is  exhibited  in 
mosques  and  mausoleums,  so  remarkable  for  their  beauty  and 
chasteness  of  design,  grace  of  proportion,  and  excellence  of 
material  and  workmanship,  as  to  be  entitled  to  be  compared  with 
the  finest  remains  of  Greek  and  Roman  art.  The  most  remark- 
able of  these  monuments  is  that  knovrn  by  the  name  of  Taje- 
mahal,  situated  near  the  city  of  Agra,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Jumna.  It  is  a  mausoleum,  occupying,  with  its  garden,  a  quad- 
rangle of  forty  acres  ;  the  principal  building',  with  its  domes  and 
minarets,  being  almost  wholly  of  white  marble.  It  was  built  by 
Shah-Jehan  in  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  century. 

In  the  Burmese  empire  there  are  likewise  to  be  found  the 
remains  of  several  remarkable  structures,  chiefly  pagodas  or 
temples.  Of  these,  the  most  celebrated  is  that  of  Pegu,  known 
as  Shoe-madoo,  or  Great  Pagoda.  It  is  an  edifice  of  high  anti- 
quity, and  is  raised  on  successive  terraces,  in  a  manner  similar  to 
the  religious  structures  of  the  Mexicans.  It  stands,  according- 
to  Colonel  Symes,  on  an  apparently  artificial  hill,  the  sides  of 
■R'hich  are  sloped  into  two  terraces,  the  lower  about  10,  and  the 
upper  about  30  feet  high.  Each  side  of  the  lower  terrace  is  not 
less  than  ]391  feet  in  length,  and  of  the  upper  684  feet.  The 
brick  walls  sustaining  the  terraces  were  formerly  covered  with 
plaster,  wrought  into  various  figures,  but  they  are  now  in  a 
ruinous  state.  On  the  second  terrace  is  the  pagoda,  a  pyra- 
midal building  of  brick  and  mortar,  without  excavation  or  aper- 
ture of  any  sort,  octagonal  at  the  base,  each  side  measuring  16-2 
feet,  and  diminishing  in  breadth  abruptly,  till  it  becomes  of  a 
spiral  form.  Its  entire  height  from  the  ground  is  360  feet ;  it  is 
surrounded  by  two  rows  of  small  spires,  a  great  variety  of  mould- 
ings, ornaments  in  stucco,  &c. ;  the  whole  being  crowned  with 
the  tee,  a  sort  of  umbrella  of  open  ironwork,  gilt,  56  feet  in  cir- 
cumference, and  surrounded  bv  a  number  of  small  bells. 
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WALLS  AND  TOWERS  IN  CHINA. 


The  greatest  architectural  curiosity  which  China  affords  is 
undoubtedly  the  frontier  wall,  built  by  the  Chinese  to  prevent 
the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Tartars.  When  this  amazing 
barrier  was  first  commenced  is  not  known  with  accuracy,  but 
the  time  of  its  completion  was  about  three  centuries  before  the 
Christian  era ;  so  that,  at  all  events,  it  has  withstood  the  wind 
and  weather  of  two  thousand  years.  It  is  called  by  the  inhabi- 
tants "  the  Great  City  Wall,  a  thousand  le  in  length,"  and  bounds 
the  vv'hole  north  of  China,  along  the  frontiers  of  three  provinces 
extending  from  the  shore  of  the  Gulf  of  Pe-chele  to  Se-ning, 
15  degrees  west  of  Pekin.  It  is  in  general  about  20  feet  high, 
and  broad  enough  for  six  horsemen  to  ride  abreast  on  it;  and 
throughout  its  whole  length  it  is  fortified  at  intervals  with 
strong  square  towers  to  the  number  of  three  thousand,  which, 
before  the  Tartars  subdued  the  country,  used  to  be  guarded  by  a 
million  of  soldiers.  Its  whole  length,  with  all  its  windings,  is 
computed  at  1500  miles — running  over  mountains  5000  feet  high, 
across  valleys,  rivers,  and  marshes,  and  along  sandy  hollows, 
which  seem  incapable  of  admitting  a  foundation  for  such  a 
weighty  structure.  The  body  of  the  wall,  according  to  Captain 
Parish,  who  accompanied  Lord  Macartney's  embassy,  is  an  ele- 
vation of  earth,  retained  on  each  side  by  solid  brickwork,  and 
terraced  by  a  brick  platform  furnished  with  parapets.  The 
total  height  of  the  masonry  is  25  feet;  the  basis  of  it  is  of 
granite,  projecting  about  2  feet  beyond  the  brickwork,  the 
height  of  which  is  irregular.  The  thickness  of  each  retaining 
wall  is  about  5  feet,  and  the  entire  thickness  of  the  whole 
work  is  25  feet.  In  many  places  there  is  a  fosse  or  ditch 
beyond  the  foundation.  The  towers  are  about  100  yards  dis- 
tant from  each  other,  and  are  furnished  with  embrasures  and 
loopholes,  but  vary  much  in  their  dimensions.  The  bricks  used 
in  the  construction  are  kiln-dried,  and  well-moulded,  and  are 
cemented  by  a  strong  mortar  of  white  calcined  lime.  Besides 
the  great  barrier,  there  is  an  additional  inner  wall  near  to  Pekin, 
which  was  built  by  the  emperors  of  the  Ming  dynasty,  for  the 
purpose  of  enclosing  a  portion  of  the  province  between  it  and 
the  old  wall.  These  vast  erections,  which  far  surpass  the  sum- 
total  of  all  other  works  of  the  kind,  are  now  of  little  or  any  use, 
and  are  viewed  by  the  people  with  indifference. 

AVithout  the  gates  of  several  cities  in  China  lofty  towers 
or  pagodas  are  erected,  which,  according  to  Davis,  are  of  a 
religious  nature,  and,  like  the  steeples  of  churches,  were  at  first 
attached  to  temples.  The  most  remarkable  of  these  is  that  of 
Nankin,  called  the  Porcelain  Tower,  from  the  roofs  of  its  different 
storeys  or  stages  being  covered  with  porcelain  tiles  beautifully 
painted.     It  is  of  an  octangular  figure,  contains  nine  storeys, 
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and  is  about  200  feet  liigh,  raised  on  a  very  solid  basis  of  brick- 
Tvork.  The  wall  at  the  bottom  is  at  least  12  feet  thick  ;  and 
the  building  gradually  tapers  to  the  top, 
which  forms  a  sort  of  spire,  terminating  in 
a  large  golden  ball.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  of  rough  marble,  and  has  an 
ascent  of  twelve  steps  to  the  first  floor,  from 
whence  one  may  ascend  to  the  ninth  storey 
by  very  narrow  and  incommodious  stairs. 
Between  every  storey  there  is  a  kind  of  pent- 
house or  shed  on  the  outside  of  the  tower, 
from  the  eaves  of  which  are  suspended  little 
brass  bells,  diminishing  in  size  as  they  ap- 
proach the  top,  and  set  in  motion  by  the 
wind.  Each  storey  is  formed  of  strong 
beams  of  timber  well  boarded ;  the  ceilings 
of  the  rooms  are  adorned  with  paintings ; 
and  the  light  is  admitted  through  windows 
made  of  grates  or  lattices  of  wire.  There 
are  likewise  many  niches  in  the  walls  filled 
with  idols  ;  and  the  variety  of  ornaments 
that  embellish  the  whole,  render  it  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
structures  in  China. 


STRrCTURES  OF  GREECE  AND  ROME. 

Turning  to  the  western  world,  we  pass  from  the  huge  and 
wondrous  structures  of  the  Orientals  to  the  less  gigantic  but 
more  elegant  and  equally  surprising  efforts  of  Greek  and  Roman 
architecture.  Few  of  these  now  remain  entire ;  but  contem- 
jDorary  writers  describe  them,  and  this  description,  aided  by  a 
study  of  their  ruins,  leaves  us  in  little  doubt  either  as  to  their 
extent  or  their  matchless  elegance  and  splendour. 

In  Athens,  the  temples  of  Minerva,  Neptune,  Theseus,  and 
others,  have  long  been  subjects  of  admiration — their  columns, 
external  sculptures,  and  statues  within,  or  what  remains  of  them, 
still  serving  as  models  to  the  sculptor  and  architect.  The  Athe- 
nians could  also  boast  of  their  public  institutions — their  theatres, 
baths,  and  monumental  trophies — most  of  which  were  formed  of 
the  finest  Pentelic  marble,  and  erected  in  the  most  classic  styles 
that  the  fertile  but  chaste  imagination  of  Greece  could  produce. 
"  The  chief  glory  of  the  Acropohs,"  says  a  modern  writer,  '■  was 
undoubtedly  that  of  the  Parthenon,  or  Temple  of  Minerva.  It 
was  a  peripteral  octostyle,  of  the  Doric  order,  with  seventeen 
columns  on  the  sides,  each  6  feet  2  inches  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  34  feet  in  height,  elevated  on  three  steps.  Its  height 
from  the  base  of  the  pediments  was  65  feet,  and  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  area  233  by  102  feet.  The  eastern  pediment  was 
adorned  with  two  groups  of  statues,  one  of  which  represented 
the  butt  of  Minerva,  the  other  the  contest  of  Minerva  with 
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Neptune  for  the  government  of  Athens.     On  the  metopes  was 
sculptured  the  battle  of  the  Centaurs  with  the  Lapithje ;  and  the 

frieze    contained   a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Parathe- 
^^  naic  festivals.  Ictinus,  Cal- 

aii^^Mntonf.'^iirf-iiiMiiivriiii'^  locrates,  and  Carpion  were 
the  architects  of  the  temple ; 
Phidias  was  the  artist;  and 
its  entire  cost  has  been 
estimated  at  one  and  a  half 
millions  sterling*.  Of  this 
building-  eig'ht  columns  of 
the  eastern  front,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  lateral  colonnades,  are  still  standing".  The  sculp- 
tures with  which  it  was  enriched  are,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
utterly  defaced.  The  Parthenon,  however,  dilapidated  as  it 
is,  still  retains  an  air  of  inexpressible  g:randeur  and  sublimity ; 
and  it  forms  at  once  the  highest  part  in  Athens  and  the 
centre  of  the  Acropolis."  The  temple  of  Theseus  is  reg-arded 
by  the  same  authority  as  one  of  the  most  noble  remains  of 
the  ancient  mag-nificence  of  Athens,  and  the  most  perfect,  if  not 
the  most  beautiful,  existing-  specimen  of  Grecian  architecture. 
It  is  built  of  Pentelic  marble  ;  the  roof  friezes  and  cornices  still 
remain  ;  and  so  g-ently  has  the  hand  of  time  pressed  upon  this 
venerable  edifice,  that  the  first  impression  of  the  mind  in  behold- 
ing" it,  is  doubt  of  its  antiquity. 

Of  their  numerous  sculptures,  the  statue  of  Jupiter  Olympus 
— reg"arded  as  one  of  the  seven  ancient  wonders — was  perhaps  the 
most  gigantic  and  costly.  This  statue  was  made  by  the  famous 
sculptor,  Phidias.  It  was  composed  of  ivory,  gold,  and  precious 
■stones,  and  was  seated  upon  a  throne  equally  remarkable  for  its 
costliness  and  workmanship.  The  height  was  about  180  feet.  It 
was  placed  in  the  innermost  recess  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olym- 
f>us,  at  Achaia,  between  the  cities  of  Elis  and  Pisa,  where  the 
Olympian  games  were  observed.  The  statue  of  Minerva,  exe- 
cuted by  Phidias  after  the  battle  of  Marathon,  and  placed  near 
the  gate  of  the  Acropolis,  was  another  colossal  sculpture — the 
height,  including  the  pedestal,  being  about  60  feet. 

The  temples,  theatres,  baths,  monumental  columns,  and  tri- 
umphal arches  erected  by  the  Romans,  though  not  equal  in  point 
of  taste  and  genius  to  those  of  Athens,  were  perhaps  of  a  bolder 
and  more  gigantic  description.  The  baths,  as  they  now  exist, 
are  an  assemblage  of  naked,  half-dilapidated  brick  walls,  which 
surprise  by  their  huge  size  and  the  extent  of  ground  they  cover 
— those  of  Caracalla,  for  example,  occupying  not  less  than  twenty- 
eight  acres  !  In  the  palmy  days  of  Rome,  these  were  fitted  not 
only  as  baths,  but  as  gymnasia,  reading  and  lecture  rooms, 
gardens,  theatres,  and  the  like — being,  as  a  whole,  the  most 
gigantic  places  of  recreation  ever  built  or  known  in  any  age  or 
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in  any  country.  Among*  the  numerous  sacred  edifices  that  once 
adorned  Rome,  the  Pantheon,  and  the  temples  of  Vesta,  Peace, 
Fortune,  and  Bacchus,  present  extensive  and  very  mterestmg 
remains.  The  former,  thoug-h  stripped  of  its  external  ornaments, 
to  furnish  materials  to  decorate  the  modern  cathedral  of  St 
Peter's,  is  still  incomparably  the  finest.  It  is  a  perfect  circle  of 
180  feet  in  diameter.  "  Its  beauty,"  says  Forsyth,  "  consists 
in  its  admirable  proportions;  and  its  portico,  110  feet  in  length 
by  44  in  depth,  supported  by  sixteen  Corinthian  columns  of 
white  marble,  has  a  most  majestic  appearance.  Its  portal  is  more 
than  faultless  :  it  is  positively  the  most  sublime  result  that  was 
ever  produced  by  so  little  architecture." 

The  great  wonder  of  ancient  Rome,  however,  is  the  Colosseum, 
unquestionably  the  most  august  ruin  in  the  world,  and  by  far 
the  largest  theatre  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge.  It  con- 
sists of  a  vast  ellipse,  the  length  of  the  longest  diameter  being 
620,  and  that  of  the  shortest  513  feet,  so  that  it  covers  about  five 
and  a  quarter  acres  of  ground !  The  longest  diameter  of  the  arena 
has  been  variously  given  at  from  287  to  300,  and  the  shortest  at 
from  180  to  190  feet;  the  space  between  the  arena  and  the  outer  wall 
(from  160  to  167  feet)  being  occupied  by  the 
walls,  corridors,  and  seats,  that  rose,  tier  above  s. 
tier,  from  the  wall  round  the  arena  nearly  to  I/^ 
the  top  of  the  outer  wall.  The  latter,  which  is 
about  179  feet  in  height,  consists  of  three 
ro"ws  of  vaulted  arches,  rising  one  above  an-  .  - 
other,  exclusive  of  which  it  had,  when  perfect,  ^z-s-- 
upper  works  of  wood.  This  colossal  amphi-  -  . 
theatre  is  said  to  have  had  seats  for  87,000  ^ 
spectators,  and  standing  room  for  20,000  more !  ^^i:^ 
Belonging  to  the  same  class  of  buildings  were  ^: 
the  circuses,  of  which  Rome  had  at  one  time  ;^;= 
no  fewer  than  fifteen.  Of  these  the  chief  was  ;^ 
the  Circus  Maximus,  of  Avhich  there  are  now 
no  remains ;  but  of  whose  dimensions  we  may 
judge  from  the  statement  of  Pliny,  that  it 
was  capable  of  accommodating  200,000  spec- 
tators. 

The  only  other  remains  to  which  we  can 
allude  are  those  triumphal  columns  alike  re- 
markable for  their  antiquity  and  workman- 
ship. That  erected  in  honour  of  the  Em- 
peror Trajan  is  about  130  feet  hig'h,  exclusive 
of  the  pedestal.  It  consists  of  large  blocks 
of  white  marble,  hollow  within,  and  so  cu- 
riously cemented,  as  to  seem  but  one  entire 
stone.  Within,  there  is  a  spiral  staircase  5?^3 
leading  to  the  summit,  to  which  the  light  Trajan's  Pillar, 
is   admitted  by  a  number  of  loopholes :   and   the  outside   is 
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adorned  witli  fine  bas-reliefs,  representing'  the  principal  actions 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  now  inappropriately  surmounted  b}^ 
a  statue  of  St  Peter,  instead  of  the  g'olden  urn  in  which  the 
ashes  of  Trajan  were  deposited.  The  Column  of  Antoninus 
Pius  is  hig-her  than  the  preceding',  but  inferior  in  point  of 
workmanship.  The  emperor's  statue,  which  originally  adorned 
the  summit,  has  been  succeeded  by  one  of  St  Paul.  The  orna- 
ments on  the  outside  are  of  the  same  nature  as  those  on  Trajan's 
Pillar  ;  and  amongst  them  there  is  one  representing  Jupiter 
Pluvius  sending  down  rain  on  Antoninus's  fainting  arm}',  and 
thunderbolts  on  his  enemies.  Of  the  Roman  obelisks  now 
remaining,  the  most  beautiful  is  that  which  stands  in  the  piazza 
before  St  Peter's,  whither  it  was  brought  from  the  circus  of  Nero, 
after  it  had  lain  buried  in  ruins  for  many  centuries.  It  is  of  one 
entire  block  of  Egyptian  marble,  72  feet  high,  12  feet  square  at 
the  base,  and  8  feet  at  the  top.  Notwithstanding  its  immense 
weight  (calculated  at  four  hundred  and  seventy  tons),  it  was 
erected  on  a  pedestal,  30  feet  high,  by  the  celebrated  architect 
Dominico  Fontanre,  m  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.,  with  vast 
expense  and  labour. 

EDIFICES  OF  MODERN  EUROPE. 

Under  this  head  we  class  the  more  remarkable  structures 
which  have  been  erected  in  Europe  subse- 
quent to  the  decay  of  the  Eoman  empire. 
Among  the  earliest  of  these  may  be  justly 
noticed  the  cathedral  and  leaning-tower  of 
Pisa,  in  Italy.  This  cathedral  is  one  of 
the  most  regular,  beautiful,  and  lightsome 
pieces  of  Gothic  architecture  to  be  seen  in 
Europe.  The  choir  is  of  the  finest  marble, 
and  the  roof  is  supported  by  eighty  columns 
of  the  same  stone,  each  of  one  solid  piece. 
The  pavement  is  of  tesselated  marble ;  and 
the  gates,  which  are  of  brass,  are  exqui- 
■^itely  wrought  with  the  history  of  our 
^^aviour's  birth,  life,  and  passion.  The 
most  celebrated  portion,  however,  is  the 
campanile  or  leaning-tower,  which  stands 
detached.  This  erection  is  of  a  round 
form,  and  190  feet  high,  entirely  built  of 
white  marble.  It  was  begun  in  1174,  but  was  not  completed  till 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century.  It  is  ascended  by 
230  steps,  has  several  galleries  on  the  outside,  and  is  open  in 
the  interior.  It  stands  not  less  than  15  feet  out  of  the  perpen- 
dicular. Some  conceive  this  reclining  position,  which  produces 
a  very  singular  effect  on  the  traveller,  to  be  occasioned  by  a 
sinking  of  the  foundation  on  one  side,  and  others,  to  the  ancient 
builders  aiming  at  eccentricity  in  erecting  this  remarkable  tower  j 
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but  as  the  observatory  and  baptistery,  wliicli  stand  in  the  same 
square,  have  also  a  slig:ht  inclination,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  former  is  the  correct  opinion.  The  only  other  lofty- 
structure  known  to  incline  so  much  from  a  perpendicular  posi- 
tion is  the  leaning" -tower  of  Saragossa,  in  Spain,  which  was 
erected  in  1503.  It  is  built  entirely  of  brick,  and  stands  in  the 
centre  of  the  square  of  San  Felippo,  in  solitary  grandeur,  insu- 
lated and  lofty,  being  ascended  by  a  stair  of  284  steps. 

Among"  the  numerous  cathedrals  which  have  been  considered 
remarkable  for  their  dimensions,  their  architecture,  the  richness 
of  their  decorations,  and  the  like,  that  of  St  Peter's  at  Rome  is, 
beyond  all  comparison,  the  most  magnificent.  The  first  stone 
-was  laid  by  Pope  Julius  II.  in  1506,  the  main  body  of  the 
edifice  was  completed  in  1614,  and  the  colonnade  added  in  1667. 
The  extreme  inside  length  of  the  building,  which  is  in  the  form 
of  a  Greek  cross,  is  607  feet ;  the  length  of  the  transepts  445 
feet ;  and  the  height  from  the  floor  to  the  cross,  which  surmounts 
the  cupola,  458  feet.  "  So  vast  are  its  dimensions,'"^  says  Macla- 
ren,  "  that  colossal  statues  and  monumental  groups  of  figures  are 
stowed  away  in  its  aisles  and  recesses,  without  impairing  the 
unity  and  simplicity  of  the  plan,  as  they  are  in  the  St  Paul's 
of  London.  Compearing  it  w^ith  the  British  cathedral,  which, 
though  longo  intervallo,  may  well  claim  to  be  the  second  in 
the  world,  the  floor  of  St  Peter's  covers  about  five  English 
acres  (nearly  the  size  of  the  Colosseum),  while  that  of  St  Paul's 
occupies  only  two  acres ;  and  the  actual  bulk,  or  entire  contents 
of  the  former  as  compared  to  the  latter,  are  as  four  to  one.  And 
taking  into  account  the  number  and  splendour  of  the  decorations 
of  St"  Peter's,  we  need  not  wonder  that  it  is  supposed  to  have 
cost,  with  its  monuments,  gilding,  and  embellishments,  from 
twelve  to  sixteen  millions  sterling,  whereas  the  cost  of  St  Paul's 
did  not  exceed  £750,000  !  In  the  interior  of  these  two  noble 
buildings,  the  difterence  is  scarcely  less  striking  than  between 
one  of  our  old  barn-like  meeting-houses  and  the  most  elegant  of 
our  modern  Episcopal  churches  5  but  as  regards  the  exterior,  ail 
admit  that  in  symmetry,  purity  of  design,  and  true  architectural 
beauty,  the  English  is  'superior  to  the  Roman  temple."  The  ex- 
treme' inside  length  of  St  Paul's  is  510  feet,  the  length  of  the  tran- 
septs 283,  and  the  height  to  the  cross  362  feet — an  altitude  which 
is  greatly  exceeded  by  the  plain  brick-and-mortar  chimney-stalk 
of  St  Eollox  chemical  works  at  Glasgow.  This  very  recent 
erection,  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  Strasburg  spire,  is  the 
highest  in  Europe,  is  a  circular  tower,  having  a  diameter  of  40 
feet  at  the  base,  and  13^  feet  at  top — its  height  to  the  cope-stone 
being  450  feet ! 

Of  the  other  remarkable  religious  edifices  of  Europe,  we  can 
merely  mention  the  following.  The  cathedral  of  Milan,  next  to 
St  Peter's,  the  most  magnificent  structure  in  Italy,  being  493  feet 
long,  and  356  feet  high  to  the  top  of  the  spire,  and  so  overladen 
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with  fretwork,  carving-,  and  statues,  that  in  this  respect  it  excels 
all  other  churches  in  the  world.  The  number  of  its  statues  are 
.said  to  be  4400.  The  cathedral  or  Duomo  of  Florence,  beg-uii 
in  1296  and  finished  in  14-26,  is  about  500  feet  in  length,  and 
384  in  height  to  the  top  of  the  cross ;  its  cupola  is  said  to  have 
furnished  Michael  Angelo  with  the  first  idea  of  that  of  St  Peter's. 
The  well-known  cathedral  of  Strasburg  has  an  interior  length  of 
378  feet,  and  the  height  of  its  spire  474  feet — being,  if  the 
dimensions  be  accurate,  little  less  than  that  of  the  great  Pyramid 
of  Egjrpt.  This  spire  is  open  work,  and  combines,  with  the  most 
perfect  solidity,  extraordinary  lightness  and  elegance.  To  these 
may  be  added  the  cathedrals  of  Sienna,  Seville,  Lyons,  St  Peters- 
burg, York,  and  Westminster — the  latter  of  which  is  more  cele- 
brated, perhaps,  for  its  uses  than  for  its  architectural  grandeur. 

Of  edifices  other  than  religious,  modern  Europe  can  boast  of 
none  that  can  be  compared  with  the  palaces,  labj'rinths,  amphi- 
theatres, and  circuses  of  the  ancients.  We  are  not,  however, 
without  some  which  may  be  justly  regarded  as  curiosities  in 
architecture.  Under  this  head  the  Escurial,  a  celebrated  palace, 
convent,  church,  and  mausoleum  of  the  kings  of  Spain,  deserves 
a  prominent  place.  It  is  situated  about  twenty-five  miles  north- 
west from  Madrid,  in  the  province  of  Segovia,  and  near  to  a 
little  village  of  the  same  name.  Including  the  monastery, 
church,  college,  library,  and  other  buildings,  it  is  the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  the  kingdom,  and  is  reckoned  by  the 
Spaniards  as  the  eighth  wonder  of  the  world.  As  examples  of 
magnificence  in  modern  architecture,  we  may  also  mention  the 
mosque  of  St  Sophia  at  Constantinople  ;  the  royal  palace  at 
Mafra,  in  Portugal,  erected  by  King  John  V.  with  a  view  of  out- 
rivalling  the  Escurial ;  the  kremlin  of  Moscow ;  and  the  palace  of 
Versailles,  which  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  erection  of  the  kind 
in  France.  With  these,  however,  and  many  others,  though  of 
vast  dimensions,  and  of  great  splendour,  we  are  now  too  familiar 
to  regard  them  as  wonders  or  curiosities. 

In  imitation  of  the  ancients,  the  moderns  have  likewise  erected 
monuments,  trophies,  statues,  and  the  like  ;  but  these,  though 
often  of  exquisite  workmanship,  are  generally  of  inferior  dimen- 
sions. Of  this  class,  the  London  Monument  is  one  of  the  most 
remarkable.  It  is  a  column  of  the  Doric  order,  erected  to  per- 
petuate the  memory  of  the  fire  of  London  in  1666,  which  broke 
out  near  the  place  where  it  stands ;  and  was  begun,  according* 
to  a  design  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  in  1671,  and  finished  in 
1676.  It  is  15  feet  in  diameter,  and  202  feet  high  from  the 
ground,  and  stands  upon  a  pedestal  40  feet  high,  and  21  feet 
square.  On  the  cap  of  the  pedestal  are  four  dragons,  the  sup- 
porters of  the  city  arms,  and  between  them  trophies,  with 
symbols  of  regality,  arts,  sciences,  and  commerce.  Within  is 
a  spiral  staircase  of  black  marble,  containing  345  steps,  with 
iron  rails  leading  to  a  balcony,  which  encompasses  a  cone  32 
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feet  hig'h,  and  supporting"  a  blazing*  urn  of  gilded  brass.  Of 
statues  in  Britain,  the  larg'est,  we  believe,  is  that  just  com- 
pleted by  Wyatt  in  honour  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  It  is 
equestrian ;  and  such  are  its  dimensions,  that  a  man  on  horse- 
back may  ride  between  the  horse's  legs.  Its  capacious  stomach 
forms  a  compartment  in  which  some  lifty  men  might  be  packed 
away,  and  in  which  thirteen  persons  have  actually  dined.  The 
head  is  six  feet  in  length,  which  may  enable  the  reader  to  judge 
of  the  other  proportions.  The  horse  is  standing  on  its  four  legs, 
and  its  rider  is  also  in  an  attitude  of  repose,  with  the  exception 
of  the  right  hand,  which  is  extended,  holding  a  telescope,  as  in 
the  act  of  giving  the  word  of  command  on  the  field  of  battle. 

Paris  can  also  boast  of  several,  perhaps  of  more  remarkable, 
monuments  of  this  kind  than  any  other  modern  city.  The  chief 
of  these  are  the  noble  column  erected  in  the  Place  Vendome, 
formed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Trajan  at  Rome,  covered  with 
bronze  castings,  representing  the  achievements  of  the  Grand 
Army  in  1805,  and  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  Napoleon;  and  the 
Colonne  de  Juillet,  a  large  Doric  column,  erected  in  the  Place  de 
la  Bastile  in  commemoration  of  the  Revolution  of  1830,  130  feet 
in  height,  surmounted  by  a  colossal  figure  of  the  genius  of  France. 

The  colossal  equestrian  statue  of  Peter  the  Great  in  the  Russian 
capital,  is  another  of  the  magnificent  achievements  of  modern 
art.  The  monarch  is  represented  in  the  attitude  of  mounting  a 
precipice,  the  summit  of  which  he  has  nearly  attained.  This  pre- 
cipice and  pedestal,  which  consists  of  a  single  block  of  granite, 
weighing  between  1500  and  2000  tons,  was  found  at  a  distance 
of  several  miles  from  the  capital,  and  its  conveyance  thither  was 
a  work  of  extraordinary  difficulty.  The  column  erected  in  honour 
of  the  late  Emperor  Alexander  is  another  surprising  monolithe, 
being'  the  largest  yet  known.  The  column  is  150  feet  high ;  the 
pedestal  is  of  granite  and  bronze ;  and  the  shaft  consists  of  a 
single  piece  of  red  granite,  8-4  feet  long,  and  14  feet  in  diameter  ! 
The  column  is  surmounted  by  a  capital  and  a  small  dome  in 
bronze,  on  which  is  placed  a  statue  emblematical  of  Religion. 

LIGHTHOUSES  AND  BEACONS. 

Among  the  achievements  of  architectural  art,  none  exhibit 
greater  ingenuity  or  boldness  of  design  than  those  erections 
generally  placed  in  the  most  perilous  and  difficult  situations  for 
the  guidance  of  vessels  at  sea.  The  most  ancient  structure  of 
this  description  which  we  read  of  was  the  Tower  of  Pharos — re- 
garded by  our  ancestors  as  one  of  the  seven  wonders.  It  was 
commenced  by  Ptolemy  the  Elder,  and  finished  some  years  after 
by  himself  and  his  son  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  in  the  year  of  the 
world  3670,  on  the  island  of  Pharos,  in  the  bay  of  Alexandria. 
"  It  was  built,"  says  an  ancient  authority,  "  on  the  east  end  of - 
this  island,  upon  a  rock  of  white  marble,  of  a  large  square 
structure,   on   the   top  of   which   fires  were   kept  constantly 
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burning"  for  the  direction  of  vessels.  It  was  a  most  magnifi- 
cent tower,  450  feet  higli,  consisting*  of  several  storeys  and 
galleries,  with  a  lantern  at  top,  which  could  be  seen  many- 
leagues  at  sea."  This  wonderful  work  has  been  demolished  for 
ages ;  but  in  its  place  stands  a  fort  called  Farillon,  where  a  gar- 
rison is  kept  to  defend  the  harbour. 

The  Colossus  of  Rhodes  was  another  ancient  erection  of  this 
kind,  and  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  seven  ancient  wonders. 
According  to  popular  tradition,  it  was  the  statue  or  figure  of  a 
man,  dedicated  to  Apollo,  and  built  in  such  a  manner  as  to  stand 
astride  the  entrance  into  the  harbour,  that  ships  might  sail  be- 
tween its  legs,  which  were  full  50  feet  asunder.  A  staircase 
was  built  up  the  inside  of  it,  and  in  the  outstretched  right 
hand  was  a  basin  or  dish  to  hold  fire,  as  a  land-mark,  like  our 
lighthouses.  The  entire  figure  was  105  feet  in  height,  and  built 
of  brass.  It  was  twelve  years  in  building-,  and  only  stood  fifty- 
six,  being  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake,  in  which  state  it 
remained  till  the  year  a.d.  672.  When  the  Saracens  took  pos- 
session of  the  island,  they  demolished  it,  and  sold  the  remains  of 
the  metal.  It  is  but  right  to  state  that  we  have  no  ancient 
authority  for  this  account,  Pliny  and  others  simply  mentioning 
the  proportions  of  the  Colossus,  the  date  of  its  erection,  and  the 
fact  of  its  overthrow.  That  it  stood  across  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  in  the  manner  above-described,  was  first  stated  by  Blaise 
de  Yigenere,  a  writer  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  his  description 
has  since  been  g-enerally  adopted  without  comment  or  inquiry. 

The  Light-Tower  of  Corduan,  in  France,  situated  upon  a  low 
rock  about  three  miles  from  land,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Garonne, 
was  for  a  long  time  regarded  as  one  of  the  chief  wonders  of 
modern  Europe.  It  was  founded  in  1584,  and  completed  in  1610. 
Its  lower  part  consists  of  a  solid  platform  of  masonry,  135  feet  in 
diameter,  above  which,  in  succession,  are  a  number  of  apartments, 
all  narrowing  in  circumference  till  the  upper  storey  is  reached — 
being  in  all  145  feet  high.  This  erection  still  answers  its  original 
purpose,  being  now  fitted  up  with  lamps  and  reflectors. 

In  our  own  day,  the  most  celebrated  lighthouse  is  that  built 
on  the  Eddystone  rocks — a  low  reef,  situated  south-south-west 
from  the  middle  of  Plymouth  Sound,  nearly  fourteen  miles  dis- 
tant from  that  port,  and  about  ten  from  the  promontory  of  Ram- 
head.  The  reef,  which  stretches  across  the  Channel  for  upwards 
of  200  yards,  slopes  gradually  towards  the  south  to  the  distance 
of  a  mile,  so  that  the  swell  sweeps  up,  as  it  were,  an  incline, 
till  within  a  few  fathoms  of  the  exposed  rock,  where,  striking 
against  a  sudden  ledge,  it  breaks,  and  dashes  upwards  to  a  height 
of  forty  or  fifty  feet.  On  this  dangerous  reef  the  necessity  of  a 
lighthouse  was  early  felt;  and  accordingly,  in  1696,  a  gentleman 
of  the  name  of  "VVinstanley  was  furnished  with  the  necessary 
powers  to  carry  such  a  design  into  execution.  He  entered  upon 
his  task  in  1696,  and  completed  it  in  four  years.    So  certain  was 
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Winstanley  of  tlie  stability  of  his  wooden  structure,  that. he 
declared  it  to  be  his  wish  to  be  in  it  "  during"  the  greatest  storm 
that  ever  blew  under  the  face  of  heaven ; "  a  wish  that  was 
but  too  soon  and  fatally  gratihed,  for  in  November  1703,  while 
there  with  some  workmen  and  the  light-keepers,  a  storm  of 
unparalleled  violence  arose,  and  in  one  night  the  whole  fabric 
was  swept  away.  In  1709  another  lighthouse  was  built  of 
wood  by  a  Mr  JRudyerd ;  and  this  structure,  after  braving  the 
elements  for  forty-six  years,  was  burned  down  in  1755.  On  the 
destruction  of  this  lighthouse,  Mr  Smeaton,  the  celebrated 
engineer,  was  next  applied  to,  who  at  once  fixed  upon  the 
more  durable  material,  stone,  and  chose  for  his  model  the  na- 
tural figure  of  the  trunk  or  bole  of  a  large  spreading  oak. 
With  these  views  as  to  the  proper  form  of  the  superstruc- 
ture, Mr  Smeaton  began  the  work  on  the  2d  of  April  1757, 
and  finished  it  on  the  4th  of  August  1759.  The  rock,  which 
slopes  toward  the  south-west,  is  cut  into  horizontal  steps,  into 
which  are  dovetailed  and  united  by  a  strong  cement  Portland 
stone  and  granite.  The  whole,  to  the  height  of  35  feet  from  the 
foundation,  is  a  solid  of  stones,  ingrafted  into  each  other,  and 
united  by  every  means  of  additional  strength.  The  building 
has  four  rooms,  one  over  the  other,  and  at  the  top  a  gallery 
and  lantern.  It  is  nearly  80  feet  high  ;  and  since  its  completion, 
has  been  assaulted  by  the  fury  of  the  elements,  without  suifering 
any  appreciable  injury. 

Equally  remarkable  with  the  lighthouse  of  the  Eddystone,  is 
that  of  the  Bell-Rock-  '  "   '    "  -       -. 

of  eleven  miles  from  the  pro- 
montory called  the  Red  Head, 
in  Forfarshire,  and  on  the  high- 
way to  the  firths  of  Forth  and 
Tay,  two  of  the  most  frequented 
estuaries  in  the  kingdom.  The 
ledge  is  said  to  be  about  850 
yards  in  length  and  110  in 
breadth ;  at  low  water,  some 
of  its  summits  appear  from  4 
to  8  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  but  at  high  water,  they 
are  always  covered  to  the  depth 
of  10  or  12  feet.  Tradition 
says  that  the  abbots  of  the  mo- 
nastery of  Aberbrothock  suc- 
ceeded in  fixing  a  bell,  which 
was  rung  by  the  swell  of  the 
«5ea,  so  as  to  warn  the  mariner 
t)f  his  situation  ;  but  that  this 
•benevolent  erection  was  de- 
stroyed by  a  Dutch  pirate,  who,  to  complete  the  story,  was  aftei 
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wards  lost  upon  the  rock  with  his  vessel  and  crew.  However 
this  may  have  been,  it  was  not  till  the  beginning-  of  the  present 
century  that  a  solid  substantial  lig-hthouse,  after  the  model  of 
the  Eddystone,  was  determined  upon,  and  erected.  This  work 
was  intrusted  to  ]\Ir  Stevenson,  the  Scottish  engineer ;  was  be- 
gun in  1808,  and  completed  in  1810.  Being*  lower  in  the  water 
than  any  rock  on  which  a  similar  building  has  been  raised, 
the  difficulties  of  the  architect  were  greatly  increased  ;  but  by 
preparing  all  the  stones  on  shore,  and  conveying  them  in  lighters 
to  the  reef,  where  a  tender  and  other  accommodation  were  provided 
for  the  workmen,  his  success  was  complete,  and  the  revolving 
ruddy  light  of  the  Bell-Rock  now  ranks  among  the  chief  achieve- 
ments of  British  architectural  ingenuity.  ''The  lighthouse," 
we  quote  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  "is  a  circular  building, 
measuring  42  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and  13  feet  in  dia- 
meter at  the  top.  The  masonry  is  100  feet  in  height,  and, 
including  the  light-room,  it  is  115  feet.  The  ascent  from  the 
rock  to  the  top  of  the  solid,  or  lowest  thirty  feet,  is  by  means 
of  a  kind  of  trap  ladder  ;  the  ascent  from  the  level  of  the 
entrance  door  is  by  means  of  a  circular  stair  to  the  first  apart- 
ment, containing  the  water,  fuel,  &c. ;  and  from  thence  to  the 
several  apartments  the  communication  is  by  wooden  steps.  The 
windows  have  all  double  sash-frames,  glazed  with  plate-glass, 
besides  a  storm-shutter  of  timber  for  the  defence  of  the  glass 
against  the  sprays  of  the  sea  ;  for  although  the  light-room  is 
about  88  feet  above  the  medium  level  of  the  tide,  and  is  defended 
by  a  projecting  cornice  or  balcony,  with  a  cast-iron  rail,  formed 
like  the  meshes  in  network,  yet  the  sprays  of  the  sea  occasion- 
ally lash  or  fall  upon  the  glass  of  the  light-room,  so  that  it 
becomes  necessary  in  gales  of  wind  to  shut  the  whole  of  the 
dead-lights  to  the  windward." 

Though  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  Eddystone  or  the 
Bell- Rock,  there  are  other  lighthouses  along  our  coast  in  very 
bold  and  perilous  situations  ;  and  it  has  been  recently  attempted 
to  erect  one  on  the  fatal  shifting  sands  of  Godwin,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Thames — a  feat  which,  if  successfully  accomplished,  will 
undoubtedly  be  without  a  parallel. 

Closely  allied  to  lighthouses  are  beacons,  piers,  and  other 
marine  structures,  of  Avhich  none  can  boast  of  more  utility  or 
greater  national  importance  than  the  Plymouth  Breakwater. 
This  erection  consists  of  an  immense  mole,  stretching  for  a  full 
mile  across  the  middle  of  the  sound  or  opening,  which  forms  the 
entrance  to  the  harbours  of  Plymouth  and  Devonport.  This 
sound  has  been  for  many  j^ears  the  principal  place  of  rendezvous 
for  the  fleets  of  the  royal  navy ;  but,  though  possessing  numerous 
advantages  over  every  other  port  in  the  south-west  of  England, 
it  had  one  great  fault — that  of  being  open  to  the  fury  of  gales 
from  the  south  and  west,  to  which  this  part  of  the  country  is  much 
exposed.     Some  defence  from  the  inroads  of  these  gales  had  long 
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been  a  subject  of  public  discussion  ;  and  in  1812  the  suggestion 
of  Messrs  Rennie  and  AYhidbey,  that  an  "  insulated  pier  should 
be  constructed,  extending  1700  yards  across  the  middle  of 
the  sound/'  was  adopted,  and  the  work  commenced.  Twenty- 
five  acres  of  limestone  rock,  on  the  east  bank  of  Catwater, 
were  purchased  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  for  its  construc- 
tion ;  and  on  the  12th  of  August  the  foundation  stone,  a  huo-e 
block  of  marble  raised  for  the  purpose,  was  laid,  or  rather 
thrown  into  the  sea,  with  great  ceremony.  In  March  1813  the 
first  stone  was  observed  above  the  surface  of  low  water ;  and  b}' 
the  end  of  1816  the  work  was  considered  as  half  completed,  at  an 
expense  of  £364,000.  The  blocks,  weighing  from  one  to  eight 
tons  each,  were  carried  to  the  spot  in  vessels  constructed  for  the 
purpose.  In  1822  about  two  millions  of  tons  of  stones  had  been 
laid  ;  and  the  principal  object  of  the  breakwater  being  attained, 
there  was  a  great  reduction  in  the  number  of  men  and  vessels 
employed,  and  a  consequent  slowness  in  bringing-  the  v/ork  to  a 
conclusion.  In  February  1841  a  lighthouse'was  begun  at  the 
western  extremity — the  western  entrance  to  the  sound  being  the 
safest,  and  the  only  one  used  by  large  vessels  at  night.  The 
height  of  this  tower  is  about  60  feet,  or  more  than  120  feet 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea.  It  is  wholly  built  of  granite,  and  is 
divided  into  five  storeys — respectively  serving  for  oil-room,  store- 
room, dwelling-room,  sleeping-room,  and  one  above,  over  which 
is  placed  the  lantern.  The  entrance,  about  twelve  feet  from  the 
breakwater,  is  guarded  by  two  massive  sliding  doors  of  bell- 
metal  ;  and  the  steps,  or  winding-stairs,  which  lead  to  the 
different  apartments,  are  hewn  out  of  the  stones  which  form  the 
thick  walls  of  the  structure.  The  sashes  of  the  windows  are  also 
of  bell-metal,  and  the  panes  of  thick  plate-glass.  The  light- 
house, which  may  be  said  to  have  completed  the  breakwater,  was 
finished  in  1843 ;  the  whole  structure  having  required  upwards 
of  four  millions  of  tons  of  rough  stones,  besides  about  eighty 
thousand  tons  of  cut  granite. 

AQUEDUCTS. 

Familiar  as  the  last  half  century  has  made  us  with  vast  econo- 
mical erections,  one  cannot  look  back  to  the  aqueducts  of  the 
ancients — those  stupendous  tiers  of  arches  upon  which  they 
conducted  their  supplies  of  water  across  valleys  and  rivers— 
without  regarding  them  with  curious  interest.  Though  re- 
mains of  aqueducts,  or  water-courses,  are  yet  to  be  discerned 
in  Syria,  Persia,  and  other  eastern  countries,  it  was  only  among 
the  Romans  that  the  construction  of  such  works  was  carried 
to  true  magnificence  and  perfection,  and  this  not  only  for  the 
supply  of  their  own  capital,  but  also  for  the  benefit  of  the 
chief  towns  in  their  subject  provinces.  The  aqueducts  of  Rome 
extended  thirty,  forty,  and  even  sixty  miles  from  the  city,  in  one 
continued  covered  channel  of  stone,'  carried  by  arcades  over  the 
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deepest  and  widest  valleys,  and  by  tunnels,  running  in  many 
parts  for  miles  through  mountains,  and  through  the  solid  rock. 
Frontinus,  who  was  curator  of  water-works  under  the  Emperor 
Nerva,  mentions  nine  aqueducts  by  which  the  city  was  supplied; 
five  more  were  added  by  Nerva ;  and  the  number  was  afterwards 
augmented  by  succeeding  emperors  to  twenty. 

in  one  part,  the  New  Anio  is  said  to  have  extended  six  miles 
and  a  half  in  one  continued  series  of  arches,  many  of  them 
upwards  of  100  feet  high.  The  Aqua  Martia,  which  owned  its 
formation  to  Quintus  Martins,  rose  from  a  spring  thirty-three 
miles  distant  from  Rome,  made  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  and 
afterwards  forming  a  vault  16  feet  in  diameter,  it  ran  thirty- 
eight  miles  along  a  series  of  arcades  at  an  elevation  of  70 
feet — making'  in  all  not  fewer  than  7000  arches!  The  Aqua 
Julia  and  the  Aqua  Tepula  were  brought  to  Rome  by  the  same 
aqueduct  as  the  Aqua  Martia,  but  on  higher  levels.  The  whole 
aqueduct  above  the  arcades  was  divided  into  three  storeys 
or  channels.  In  the  uppermost  flowed  the  Aqua  Julia,  in  the 
second  the  Aqua  Tepula,  and  in  the  lowest  the  Aqua  Martia. 
From  the  ruins  of  this  combined  fabric  which  still  exist,  it 
appears  to  have  been  a  very  superb  structure.  The  Aqua 
Claudia — began  by  Nero  and  completed  by  Claudius — took  its 
rise  thirty-eight  miles  from  the  city.  It  formed  a  subterranean 
stream  thirty-six  miles  and  a  quarter  in  length,  ran  ten  miles 
and  three-quarters  along  the  surface  of  the  ground,  was  vaulted 
for  the  space  of  three  miles,  and  supported  on  arcades  through  a 
space  of  seven  miles,  being*  carried  along  as  high  a  level  as  to 
supply  all  the  hills  of  Rome.  It  still  continues  to  furnish  the 
modern  city  with  water  of  the  best  quality,  which  has  hence 
procured  it  the  present  name  of  Aqua  Felice. 

Of  the  provincial  aqueducts  which  still  remain  as  relics  of 
Roman  grandeur,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  aqueduct  of  Metz, 
the  aqueduct  of  Nismes,  or  the  Pont  du  Gard,  and  that  of 
Segovia  in  Spain.  The  former  is  now  greatly  dilapidated ;  but 
there  still  remain  a  great  number  of  arches,  and  enough  to  give 
an  idea  of  the  whole.  It  extended  across  the  Moselle — a  very 
considerable  river,  and  very  broad  in  this  place — and  served  to 
convey  the  delicious  waters  of  the  Gorse  to  the  city  of  Metz. 
These  waters  are  said  to  have  been  sufficiently  abundant  to  float 
the  vessels  every  time  that  a  naval  fight  was  to  be  exhibited. 
They  were  carried  across  the  Moselle  by  means  of  the  aqueduct, 
which  was  situated  about  six  miles  from  Metz,  and  from  thence 
were  conducted  under  ground,  in  stone  channels  similar  to  the 
others,  to  the  city,  to  the  baths,  to  the  place  of  the  sea  fight,  and  for 
the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  This  aqueduct  seems  to  have  been  about 
1000  feet  in  length,  the  arches  50  feet  high  at  the  deepest  part, 
and  fifty  in  number.  The  Pont  du  Gard — that  part  of  the  aque- 
duct of  Nismes  which  crosses  the  deep  valley  in  which  the  Gar- 
don  flows — was  executed  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  and  is  one  of 
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the  noblest  remains  of  Roman  architecture  among  tlie  Gauls.    It 
is  composed  of  tiiree  ranges  of  arches,  one  above  another.     The 


first  row  comprehends  sis  arches,  each  60  feet  span,  excepting 
one  which  was  the  largest,  and  was  75  feet  span ;  the  second 
row  contained  twelve  arches  of  the  same  span  as  those  of  the 
first ;  and  the  third  had  thirty-six  little  arches,  on  the  top  of 
which  was  the  channel  for  conducting  the  water.  The  total 
height  of  the  structure  above  the  water  of  the  river  was  160 
feet^  and  its  length  300  yards.  This  magnificent  structure, 
though  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  in  the  fifth  century,  was 
still  m  such  a  state  of  preservation  in  1740,  as  to  be  converted 
into  a  roadway  by  widening  it,  or  rather  by  building  in  a  manner 
another  bridge  to  the  side  of  itj  having*  all  the  arches  of  the  same 
span  and  dimensions.  Of  the  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  there  still 
remain  159  arches,  all  built  of  large  stones,  and  without  any 
cement.  There  are  two  tiers,  and  the  entire  height  of  the  edifice 
is  102  feet. 

The  reader  must  not  by  any  means  suppose  that  the  erection 
of  aqueducts  ceased  with  the  Roman  empire.  Since  then,  some 
of  an  equally  remarkable  structure  have  been  completed,  of 
which  we  may  mention  the  following  : — The  aqueduct  of  Spoleto, 
constructed  in  741  by  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  town  of  Spoleto,  situated  on  the  summit  of  a 
mountain.  It  is  one  of  the  handsomest  structures  of  the  kind, 
and  remains  entire  to  the  present  day.  In  crossing  the  river  De 
La  Morgia,  the  channel-way  is  supported  upon  two  tiers  of 
Gothic  arches,  the  lower  containing  ten  grand  arches,  and  the 
upper  thirty.  The  length  of  this  arcade  is  800  feet,  the  breadth 
44,  and  the  height  420  feet !  The  aqueduct  of  Caserta,  built 
in  1753  by  Charles  III.  of  Naples,  is  also  an  expensive  and 
gigantic  structure,  one  of  its  arcades  consisting-  of  three  tiers  of 
arches  1724  feet  long,  and  190  feet  in  height.  That  of  Lisbon, 
completed  in  1738,  is  also  no  mean  structure.  It  is  about  three 
leagues  in  length,  and  in  some  parts  of  its  course  has  been  ex- 
cavated through  hills ;  but  near  the  city  it  is  carried  over  a  deep 
valley  for  a  length  of  2400  feet  by  several  bold  arches,  the  largest 
of  which  has  a  height  of  250  feet,  and  a  span  of  115.     Of  the 
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modern  aqueducts  in  France,  that  which  conducts  the  waters  of 
St  Clements  and  Du  Boulidou  to  Montpellier  is  perhaps  the  most 
beautiful.  It  was  built  under  the  superintendence  of  M.  Pitot, 
and  required  thirteen  years  for  its  completion.  The  principal 
arcade  is  90  feet  hig-h,  and  consists  of  two  tiers  —  the  lowest 
containing"  ninety,  and  the  upper  two  hundred  and  ten  arches. 
The  last  modern  structure  of  the  kind  which  we  can  notice,  is 
the  Croton  aqueduct,  which  conveys  the  water  of  the  Croton 
river,  for  a  distance  of  thirty-eig'ht  miles,  to  the  cit}'  of  New 
York.  This  mag-nificent  undertaking-  was  finished  in  1842 ;  is 
capable  of  discharging-  sixty  millions  of  gallons  in  twenty-four 
hours  ;  and  cost  about  three  millions  sterling-.  The  chief  arcade 
in  its  course  is  that  of  the  Harlem,  which  consists  of  fifteen 
arches,  seven  of  which  are  50  feet  span,  and  eight  of  80  feet— 
the  greatest  height  being  150  feet  from  the  foundation. 

BRIDGES  AND  VIADUCTS. 

Belonging  to  the  same  class  as  those  structures  which  we  have 
just  described,  are  the  bridges  and  viaducts  which  have  been 
erected  at  different  ages  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world.  The 
object  of  an  aqueduct,  as  we  have  seen,  was  to  carry  a  flow  of 
water  over  a  valley  or  river,  on  a  level,  or  nearly  so,  with  the 
surrounding  country  ;  that  of  a  bridge  is  merely  to  afford  transit 
over  a  river,  with  or  without  regard  to  level ;  and  that  of  a  via- 
duct to  carry  a  roadway  across  any  depression  at  a  desired  level, 
having  the  same  object  in  view  in  reference  to  a  road  which  an 
aqueduct  had  to  a  supply  of  water.  In  all  of  them,  the  parts  con- 
sist of  piers,  arches,  and  platforms — the  materials  being  of  wood, 
stone,  or  iron.  With  the  use  of  the  two  former  materials  the  an- 
cients were  well  acquainted  :  but  it  was  left  to  the  past  and  pre- 
sent centuries  to  employ  those  gigantic  beams,  pillars,  and  chains 
of  iron  which  figure  so  prominently  in  railway  viaducts  and 
suspension-bridges. 

The  Chinese,  remarkable  for  the  ingenuity  and  patient  perse- 
verance with  which  they  execute  some  of  the  most  surprising 
undertakings,  possess  several  bridges  of  no  mean  pretensions. 
One,  generally  known  as  the  "  Flying  Bridge,"  from  its  being 
built  over  a  river  from  one  height  to  another,  and  consisting  only 
of  a  single  arch,  is  said  to  be  500  feet  high,  and  400  long. 
That  of  Fucheou,  the  capital  of  Fokien,  is  about  100  perches  long, 
and  consists  of  100  lofty  arches,  the  parapets  of  which  are  adorned 
with  a  variety  of  grotesque  sculptures.  Another  sort  of  bridge, 
consisting  of  huge  flat  stones  laid  upon  pillars,  and  without  any 
arches,  is  common  in  China ;  and  some  of  these  are  of  great 
length  and  breadth.  One,  in  the  province  of  Fokien,  is  said  to  be 
360  perches  long  and  1^  broad;  it  is  supported  by  300  stone 
pillars,  and  has  its  parapets  surmounted  by  figures  of  lions  and 
dragons.  Another,  at  Suew-tcheou,  in  the  province  of  Tokien,  is 
b-uilt  over  an  arm  of  the  sea,  and  supported  by  300  pillars.     Its 
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len^tli  is  above  -2500  feet,  its  breadth  20,  and  the  stone-work, 
from  pillar  to  pillar,  consists  of  sing-le  blocks. 

The  cultivation  of  peace  and  commerce,  and  direct  and  speedj 
means  of  permanent  communication  by  roads  and  bridges,  were 
matters  never  fully  developed  in  ancient  times,  and  therefore 
Vv-e  look  in  vain  for  monuments  of  this  class  which  can  at  all 
compare  with  those  of  our  own  era.  In  India,  destitute  of 
any  native  bridges  of  moment,  we  read  of  a  very  handsome  one 
of  satin-wood  being  erected  so  late  as  1833  over  the  river  Maha- 
villaganga,  at  Peradenia  in  Ceylon.  This  structure  was  designed 
by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Fraser,  and,  independent  of  its  interest  as 
a  novelty  in  bridge-making,  must  be  regarded  as  a  gratifying 
specimen  of  British  skill  in  the  improvement  of  our  colonial 
possessions.  The  bridge  consists  of  a  single  arch  (principally  of 
satin-Avood)  of  225  feet  span,  or  half  as  wide  again  as  the  centre 
arch  of  London  Bridge.  The  roadway  is  25  feet  wide,  and  its 
height  above  the  river  at  low-water  mark  is  67  feet.  "\Ve  need 
not  enter  upon  the  mechanical  peculiarities  of  its  construction ; 
suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  framework  is  so  stayed  and  braced 
as  to  prevent  all  flexure,  and  that  its  component  parts  are  so 
arranged  as  to  admit  of  repair  without  affecting  the  general 
structure.  As  in  India,  so  in  Persia,  Syria,  Egypt,  and  even  in 
Greece,  we  find  no  important  application  of  the  arch  to  the  cross- 
ing of  ravines  and  rivers ;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  while  Pericles  lavished  vast  sums  on  the 
adornment  of  Athens,  he  never  constructed  a  bridge  over  the 
small  river  Cephisus,  although  upon  the  most  frequented  road 
to  that  city.  It  was  not  till  the  time  of  the  Romans— whose 
magnificent  aqueductal  arcades  we  have  already  noticed — that 
we  find  bridges,  in  the  proper  sense,  of  any  importance.  Guatier 
mentions  eight  bridges  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome ;  Pal- 
iadio  gives  a  description  of  several,  of  which  the  largest  was  that 
of  Rimini,  consisting  of  five  arches ;  and  Martellinis  speaks  of 
one  near  Narni,  built  by  Augustus,  consisting  of  four  arches, 
whose  spans  were  respectively  75,  114,  135,  and  142  feet,  and 
whose  height  was  102  feet.  The  latter  appears  to  be  the  most 
magnificent  bridge  the  Romans  constructed  in  Italy,  though  in 
the  provinces  there  were  several  of  much  more  extensive  dimen- 
sions. Thus  that  of  Nerida,  upon  the  Guadiana,  in  Spain,  con- 
sists of  sixty-five  arches,  its  total  length  being  about  1300  paces ; 
and  that  of  Alcantara,  upon  the  Tagus,  of  six  arches,  its  length 
being  670  Spanish  feet,  and  its  height  from  the  bottom  of  the 
river  to  the  roadway  not  less  than  205 ! 

After  the  revival  of  the  arts  in  Europe,  though  power  and  wealth 
were  directed  chiefly  to  the  erection  of  religious  edifices,  yet  we 
are  not  without  examples  of  sucli  utilitarian  structures  as  bridges, 
and  these  often  of  very  superb  dimensions.  Thus  the  bridg-e  of 
Avignon,  on  the  Rhone,  built  between  1176  and  1188,  consisted  of 
eighteen  arches ;  that  of  Lyons,  of  twenty ;  and  that  of  St  Esprit, 
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of  twenty-six.  Perronet  mentions  an  arcli  at  Verona  of  160  feet 
span,  and  another  at  Ville-Brioude,  on  the  Allier,  of  not  less  than 
183^  feet.  Venice,  from  her  pecuhar  situation,  early  boasted  of 
more  bridges  than  any  other  city — these  at  one  time  numbering 
between  three  and  four  hundred.  The  finest  is  the  Rialto,  a 
single  arch  of  98^  feet  span,  and  only  23  feet  of  a  rise.  It 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  and  erected  between  1588  and 
1591.  Within  the  last  two  centuries  several  superb  bridges  have 
been  erected  in  France,  among  which  we  may  mention  the  fol- 
lowing : — The  Pont  Royal,  which  was  thrown  across  the  Seine 
at  Paris  in  1685,  consists  of  five  arches,  the  central  one  of  Vv'-hich 
has  a  span  of  82j  feet.  The  bridge  at  Blois  has  eleven  arches,  the 
central  one  being  about  92  feet  in  span,  with  a  breadth  over  the 
parapets  of  53^  feet.  The  new  bridge  upon  the  Loire  at  Orleans, 
erected  in  place  of  an  old  structure  of  nineteen  arches,  was  com- 
pleted in  1760,  and  consists  of  nine  elegant  arches,  the  largest  of 
which  has  a  span  of  98i  feet.  The  bridge  of  Nantes,  on  the  Seine, 
which  was  completed  in  1756,  consists  of  three  arches,  the  middle 
one  having  a  span  of  128  feet ;  and  that  of  Neuilly,  consisting  of 
five  arches,  each  having  a  span  of  128  feet,  with  a  rise  of  32  feet. 
Leaving,  however,  the  bridges  of  France,  of  which  the  above 
are  the  chief  examples,  we  find  two  in  Switzerland  generally 
spoken  of  as  curiosities.  One  of  these  is  at  Bex,  in  the  canton 
of  Vaud  :  it  consists  of  a  single  arch  spanning  the  Rhone,  which 
is  here  of  considerable  width.  The  other  is  in  the  canton  of 
Uri,  over  the  Russ,  and  is  also  of  an  old,  solitary  arch,  resting 
upon  high  rocks — so  elevated,  indeed,  that  the  peasants  give  it 
the  name  of  the  "  Devil's  Bridge,"  believing  that  supernatural 
agency  must  have  been  concerned  in  the  erection  of  so  stupen- 
dous a  structure. 

In  England,  the  art  of  bridge-building  seems  to  have  taken  its 
rise  about  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century ;  but  the  structures  of 
that  early  period  are  not  to  be  compared  with  those  of  the  same 
era  on  the  continent.  The  earliest  of  any  importance  were 
London  Bridge,  finished  in  1206 ;  that  of  Newcastle  on  Tyne, 
built  in  1281 ;  and  that  of  Rochester,  much  about  the  same 
time.  The  former  originally  consisted  of  nineteen  arches ;  but 
in  1758  the  middle  pier  was  removed,  and  the  two  adjacent 
arches  converted  into  one  of  72  feet  span.  Since  then,  a  number 
of  bridges  have  been  built  across  the  Thames — all  of  which  may 
be  justly  regarded  with  interest,  seeing  that  an  artificial  foun- 
dation has  to  be  prepared  for  the  piers,  and  this  in  a  river 
where  the  tide  rises  twice  every  day  from  thirteen  to  eighteen 
feet.  That  of  Westminster,  begun  in  1738,  and  opened  to  the 
public  in  1750,  is  universally  allowed  to  be  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  world.  It  consists  of  thirteen  large  arches  and  two  small 
ones,  making  a  total  length  of  1223  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  44 
feet.  The  arches  are  semicircular  in  form,  and  spring  from 
about   two   feet   above  low-water    mark ;    the    centre    one    is 
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76  feet  in  span,  and  the  rest  decrease  on  each  side  equally  by 
4  feet.  That  of  Blackfriars,  begun  in  1760,  and  completed  in 
1770,  is  another  imposing-  structure,  consisting  of  nine  elliptical 
arches,  the  middle  one  of  which  has  a  span  of  not  less  than 
100  feet,  with  a  breadth  of  43^.  The  arches  are  low  in  pro- 
portion to  their  span ;  but  as  the  bridge  is  built  to  accommo- 
date the  navigation  of  the  river,  the  upper  surface  of  the  whole 
foiTQS  a  portion  of  a  very  large  circle,  and  appears  a  gentle  swell- 
ing ground  under  foot  all  the  way.  AVaterloo  Bridge,  begun  in 
1811,  and  completed  in  1817,  is  another  of  those  costly  erections 
which  modern  enterprise  has  thrown  across  the  Thames.  It  con- 
sists of  nine  arches,  all  of  one  span  and  height,  so  as  to  form  a 
level  roadway ;  and  this  road  is  continued  on  either  side  the 
river,  and  supported  on  a  number  of  brick  arches.  The  length  of 
the  stonework  or  bridge  is  1242  feet,  the  brickwork  of  forty  arches 
on  the  Surrey  side  is  1250  feet,  and  of  that  on  the  Strand  side 
400  feet.  Each  stone  arch  has  a  span  of  120  feet,  and  the  height 
of  the  road  above  the  river  is  50  feet.  The  New  London  Bridge, 
begun  in  1825,  and  opened  in  1831,  is  the  last  of  the  stone  struc- 
tures over  the  Thames  which  we  shall  notice.  It  consists  of  five 
arches — the  centre  one  having  a  span  of  152  feet,  the  two  on  each 
side  a  span  of  140  feet,  and  the  abutment  arches  a  span  of  130 
feet.  The  rise  of  the  middle  arch  is  32  feet,  that  of  the  abutment 
arch  falls  to  25  feet.  The  extreme  length  of  this  structure  is 
950,  and  its  breadth  55  feet.  With  the  exception  of  the  pack- 
ings, it  is  constructed  of  granite  of  the  finest  description  and 
workmanship ;  and  including  the  approaches,  is  said  to  have  cost 
about  two  millions  sterling. 

But  it  is  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  metropolis  alone 
that  we  find  structures  of  this  class  evincing  both  boldness  and 
ingenuity  of  design.  The  Severn,  the  Ouse,  the  Tees,  the  Tyne, 
and  other  English  rivers,  are  spanned  by  stone  arches,  some  of 
which  are  of  surprising  dimensions.  The  centre  arch  of  the 
bridge  in  Blenheim  Park  is  101  ^  feet  span;  a  single  arch  across 
the  Tees  at  Worstone  is  109  feet ;  and  one  across  the  Taaf,  in 
Wales,  is  not  less  than  140  feet.  But  these  are  inferior  to  some 
which  recent  railway  requirements  have  called  into  existence. 
Thus  Victoria  Bridge,  over  the  Wear,  at  a  place  called  Penchar, 
and  on  the  line  of  the  Durham  Junction  Railway,  consists  of 
four  main  arches,  and  of  six  smaller  ones  to  support  the  road- 
way. Of  the  main  arches,  that  beneath  which  the  river  flows  is 
160  feet  span ;  the  north  arch  144  feet ;  and  each  of  the  end  ones 
100  feet.  The  total  height  of  the  structure,  from  the  foundation 
to  the  top  of  the  parapet,  is  156  feet ;  the  clear  width  of  road- 
way 21  feet ;  and  the  length  820  feet. 

Scotland  can  also  boast  of  some  very  handsome  bridges; 
chiefly,  however,  of  modern  erection.  The  Tay  at  Perth,  for  ex- 
ample, is  crossed  by  one  of  nine  arches,  the  largest  of  which  has 
a  span  of  77  feet ;   the  Tweed,  at  Coldstream,  bv  one  of  five 
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arches;  the  North  Esk,  near  Montrose,  by  one  of  seven;  the 
Tweed,  at  Kelso,  by  one  of  five  arches,  each  with  a  span  of  73 
feet ;  tbe  Spey,  near  Gordon  Castle,  by  one  of  four  arches,  the 
largest  having  a  span  of  95  feet ;  and  the  Tay,  at  Dunkeld,  by 
one  of  seven  arches,  the  largest  having  a  span  of  90  feet— which 
is  perhaps  the  finest  structure  of  the  kind  in  Scotland.  Of  Scot- 
tish bridges  having  a  large  span  and  height,  we  may  mention 
that  over  the  Dee  Burn,  near  Aberdeen,  whose  span  is  130 
feet ;  that  over  the  Dee,  near  Kirkcudbright,  having  a  span  of 
118  feet ;  the  North  Bridge  of  Edinburgh,  consisting  of  three 
large  and  two  small  arches — the  large  ones  having  each  a  span 
of  72  feet,  and  a  height  of  65;  the  Peas  Bridge,  thrown  across  a 
deep  dingle  on  the  Edinburgh  and  Berwick  road,  consists  of 
four  arches,  each  55  feet  span,  and  124  feet  in  height;  and  the 
Dean  Bridge,  near  Edinburgh,  the  main  body  of  which  is  com- 
posed of  four  arches,  each  90  feet  span,  and  from  the  bed  of  the 
river  to  the  level  of  the  roadway  106  feet  high. 

ARCHED  AND  SUSl'ENSIOX  IRON  BRIDGES. 

Within  the  last  half  century,  iron  has  been  frequently  sub- 
stituted for  stone  in  the  construction  of  larg*e  arches;  so  that, 
instead  of  a  solid  vault  of  masonry,  we  have  now  a  light,  but 
substantial  framework  of  metal.  The  first  iron  bridge  of  any 
importance  constructed  in  Britain  was  one  near  Coalbrookdale, 
on  the  Severn — the  invention  of  I\Ir  Obiah  Darby.  It  was  com- 
pleted in  1779,  and  consists  of  a  single  arch  101^  feet  span,  with 
a  rise  of  45.  Since  then,  a  vast  number  of  such  structures  have 
been  erected — some  of  them  nearly  triple  the  span  and  elevation 
of  their  humble  parent. 

In  1796,  an  iron  bridge  was  erected  at  Buildwas,  near  Coal- 
brookdale, under  the  direction  of  Mr  Telford,  the  span  of  which 
is  130  feet,  and  its  rise  only  17  feet.  In  the  same  year  Mr  Bur- 
don  completed  the  celebrated  iron  arch  across  the  Wear  at 
Sunderland,  the  span  of  which  is  240  feet,  and  its  elevation  above 
low  water  fully  105  feet.  This  elevation  consists  of  seventy-five 
feet  of  stone  pier,  and  thirty  of  a  rise  in  the  arch — thus  allowing 
large  vessels  to  pass  under  without  striking  their  masts !  In 
1803,  an  elegant  iron  bridge,  somewhat  resembling  that  of  Sun- 
derland, was  erected  at  Staines,  having  a  span  of  180  feet,  and  a 
rise  of  only  16^.  Since  then,  a  number  of  others  have  been 
constructed"  of  80,  90,  and  100  feet  span,  some  rising  so  little  in 
their  curve  as  5  feet.  But  all  these  works  have  been  far  ex- 
ceeded in  extent  and  importance  by  those  built  over  the  Thames. 
Vauxhall  Bridge,  which  was  completed  in  1816,  consists  of  nine 
arches  of  cast-iron,  each  having  a  span  of  78  feet,  and  11  and 
12  feet  rise  ;  and  that  of  Southwark  of  three  arches,  each  240 
feet  span,  and  only  24  feet  rise  !  In  most  of  these  structures 
the  iron  arch  rests  on  stone  piers  and  abutments;  but  in  some 
the  piers  are  also  of  iron,  thus  giving  to  the  whole  an  appearance 
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of  lightness  and  eleg-ance  wliicli  it  is  impossible  to  equal  in  stone 
erections. 

Suspension-bridg-es  are  such  as  are  hung-  on  chains  ;  these 
chains  being:  supported  on  piers  or  pillars,  and  stretched  across 
the  chasm  or  water-course  over  which  it  is  designed  to  form  a 
passage.  From  the  chains  a  platform  for  the  roadway  is  sus- 
pended by  means  of  a  series  of  equidistant  vertical  rods.  In 
Peru,  China,  and  other  remote  regions,  bridges  on  this  principle, 
though  of  an  extremely  rude  and  perishable  construction,  and 
forming'  a  most  unstable  and  oscillating  path,  seem  to  have 
existed  anterior  to  anything  which  is  at  present  known  of  the 
history  of  those  countries;  but  the  introduction  of  suspension- 
bridges  into  civilised  states,  at  least  on  a  large  scale,  and  of  a 
substantial  fabric,  is  of  very  recent  date.  By  far  the  most  stu- 
pendous in  Britain,  and  indeed  in  the  world,  at  the  date  of  its 
erection,  1826,  is  that  constructed  by  Mr  Telford  across  the  Menai 
Strait,  to  connect  the  island  of  Anglesea  with  the  mainland  of 
Wales.  The  span  of  the  suspended  or  central  arch,  between  the 
highest  points  of  the  chains  on  the  top  of  the  piers,  and  153  feet 
above  high  water,  is  560  feet.  Seven  stone  arches,  of  52^  feet 
span,  make  up  the  rest  of  the  bridge ;  four  of  those  beino-  next 
the  island,  and  three  on  the  Welsh  coast.  The  chains,  of  "which 
there  are  sixteen,  reach  over  the  whole  structure,  and,  besides, 
descend  60  feet  in  sloping  pits  or  shafts,  to  where  they  are  se- 
cured, by  means  of  cast-iron  frames  ingrafted  in  the  rocks ;  the. 
entire  length  of  each  chain  being  1714  feet,  or  almost  a  third 
of  a  mile.  The  two  suspension  piers  of  the  great  arch  rise  52 
feet  above  the  roadway,  and  are  surmounted  by  cast-iron  blocks 
and  saddles,  moveable  upon  friction  rollers,  for  the  purpose  of 
allowing  the  chains  which  pass  over  them  to  move  freely  when 
expanding  or  contracting  under  change  of  temperature.  The 
suspension  platform,  elevated  100  feet  above  high  water,  is  occu- 
pied by  two  carriage-roads,  each  12  feet  wide,  with  a  footpath 
of  4  feet  between  them.  These  pass  through  arches  in  the 
suspension  piers  ;  and  each  is  separated,  and  strongly  railed  in, 
by  lattice  iron-work,  both  for  protection  and  for  stiffening  the 
roadway,  to  prevent  vibration.  Each  of  the  chains  is  fivefold, 
and  of  such  complexity  in  design,  that  any  part  of  the  chain 
may  with  safety  be  removed  at  any  time  for  repair,  or  be  re- 
placed by  a  new  one. 

The  Menai  Bridge,  however — we  quote  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica — has  been  greatly  surpassed,  both  in  length  and  in 
height,  by  a  far  lighter  and  much  less  expensive  one,  though  of 
great  strength,  which  has  since  been  constructed  by  M.  Chalej^ 
of  Lyons,  over  the  Saane  at  Friburg,  in  Switzerland.  This  was 
completed  in  1834.  The  span  is  870  feet,  and  the  roadway  is 
elevated  167  feet  above  the  river.  The  lightness  of  this  bridge 
is  in  a  great  measure  owing  to  its  neither  being  suspended  by 
chains  nor  solid  iron  rods,  but  by  four  cables  of  iron  wire,  each 
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containing'  about  1200  wires,  the  united  strength  of  which  could 
support  three  times  the  weight  of  two  rows  of  loaded  wagons 
extending  over  its  whole  length.  The  wires  are  simply  laid  to- 
gether, and  bound  in  a  cylindrical  form  by  means  of  annealed 
wire  wound  round  them  at  distances  of  two  or  three  feet ;  and 
the  whole  is  painted  white,  both  for  preservation,  and  that  the 
least  tendency  to  rust  might  be  detected  at  once.  But  iron,  even 
in  its  most  approved  form  of  wire  cable,  has  been  surpassed  by  the 
employment  of  steel ;  for  we  learn  from  the  Register  of  Arts,  that 
in  1832  a  bridge  of  this  material  was  erected  over  the  Danube, 
near  Vienna.  The  span  of  this  structure  is  234  feet,  with  a  rise  of 
only  15.  A  saving  of  one-half  in  the  total  weight  is  calculated 
to  have  been  effected  by  the  use  of  steel  instead  of  iron ;  and  the 
strength  is  also  said  to  be  much  greater. 

TUNNELS. 

A  tunnel  is  merely  a  hole  or  passage  cut  through  a  hill,  in 
order  to  carry  a  canal,  a  road,  or  a  railway  in  an  advantageous 
course,  and  is  generally  resorted  to  as  a  means  of  lessening  the 
expense  which  would  ensue  if  an  open  cutting  were  made.  Since 
railways  began  to  be  spread  like  a  network  over  our  island, 
tunnels  have  become  exceedingly  common,  varying  from  100 
yards  to  more  than  a  mile  in  length,  and  being  cut  through  all 
sorts  of  material,  from  the  hardest  basalt  to  the  softest  quick- 
sand. In  the  present  state  of  engineering,  the  question  is  not 
difficulty  but  cost — the  price  being  sometimes  so  enormous  as 
£150  a-yard,  or  even,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  which 
is  a  double  one,  £1200  a-yard !  Passing  by  all  the  tunnels, 
great  and  small,  which  are  to  be  met  with  on  almost  every  rail- 
way line,  we  shall  only  notice  that  carried  under  the  Thames, 
which  is  justly  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  of  modern  ac- 
complishments. 

The  object  of  this  undertaking,  it  may  be  premised,  is  to 
afford  a  free  communication  between  both  sides  of  the  river 
without  impeding  the  navigation,  as  a  bridge  or  any  kind  of 
ferry  would  undoubtedly  do.  It  seems  that,  in  1804,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  construct  a  tunnel  from  Eotherhithe  to  Lime- 
house  ;  and  although  a  driftway  was  carried  under  the  river 
to  the  extent  of  923  feet,  and  within  150  feet  of  the  opposite 
shore,  the  w^ork  was  abandoned,  owing  to  difficulties  that  had 
occurred,  and  which  the  engineer  declared  at  the  time  to  be  in- 
surmountable. The  plan  of  a  tunnel  under  the  river  was,  how- 
ever, always  looked  upon  as  a  matter  of  deep  interest  and  great 
importance  ;  and  when  Sir  I.  Brunei,  in  1824,  exhibited  his  plan 
for  constructing  one  with  a  double  and  capacious  roadway,  it 
was  not  only  well  received,  but  liberally  supported.  The  spot 
selected  for  the  formation  of  the  work  in  question — namely,  from 
Rotherhithe  to  Wapping — was  considered  to  be  the  most  de- 
sirable, not  only  as  regarded  the  traffic  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
so 
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bourhood  of  the  tunnel,  but  also  as  related  to  the  neig-hbouring' 
counties.  An  act  of  parliament  having-  been  obtained  on  the 
24th  of  June  18-24,  and  £180,000  having"  been  raised  by  means 
of  shares,  Sir  I.  Brunei,  the  engineer,  began  his  operations  in 
March  1825.  His  first  object  ^vas  to  prepare  a  shaft  of  descent, 
which  he  did  by  forming-  one  50  feet  in  diameter,  at  150  feet 
from  the  Rotherhithe  bank  of  the  river.  This  he  effected  by 
constructing  a  brickwork  cylinder  of  the  above  diameter,  42 
feet  in  height,  and  3  feet  thick.  Over  this  he  set  up  an  engine 
for  pumping  out  the  water,  and  for  raising  the  earth  taken  out 
from  within  the  cylinder,  which  he  then  sunk  en  masse  into  the 
ground,  after  the  manner  that  well-shafts  are  sometimes  sunk. 
When  the  50  feet  shaft  was  sunk  to  the  depth  of  65  feet,  anorher 
shaft  of  25  feet  diameter  was  sunk  still  lower  for  the  purpose  of 
drainage.  At  63  feet,  the  tunnel  commences  dipping  2^  feet  per 
100  feet.  The  excavation  was  38  feet  wide,  and  22^  feet  high; 
and  the  bottom,  at  the  deepest  part  of  the  river,  is  76  feet  below 
high  water.  The  excavation  was  effected  by  a  shield  composed  of 
twelve  frames  close  together,  having  each  three  cells  above  one 
another,  for  the  miners — making  in  all  room  for  thirty-six  work- 
men. Its  mode  of  operation,  which  was  truly  ingenious,  was 
somewhat  as  follows  : — The  front  was  placed  against  the  earth  to 
be  removed,  and  the  workmen  having  removed  one  board,  exca- 
vated the  earth  behind  it  to  the  depth  directed,  and  placed  the 
board  against  the  new  surface  exposed.  The  board  was  then  in 
advance  of  the  cell,  and  was  kept  in  its  place  by  props ;  and 
having  thus  proceeded  with  all  the  boards,  each  cell  was  ad- 
vanced by  two  screws,  one  at  its  head  and  the  other  at  its  foot, 
which,  resting  against  the  finished  brickwork,  and  turned,  im- 
pelled it  forward  into  the  vacant  space.  The  other  set  of  divi- 
sions then  advanced.  As  the  miners  worked  at  one  end  of  the 
cell,  so  the  bricklayers  formed  at  the  other  the  top,  sides,  and 
bottom,  the  superincumbent  earth  of  the  top  being  still  held  up 
by  the  shield  till  the  bricklayers  had  finished  ;  and  following-  the 
shield,  in  each 
archway  was  a 
stage  for  the  as- 
sistance of  the 
men  in  the  upper 
cells.  On  the  1st 
of  January  1826, 
this  shield  was 
placed  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  shaft, 
ready  for  the 
reception  of  the 
excavators.  The 
double  archway  of  the  tunnel  was  then  proceeded  with ;  but  on 
the  25th  of  the  same  month,  the  stratum  of  clay  through  which 
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the  work  was  being  carried  forward,  broke  off  abruptly,  and 
for  six  weeks  the  shield  was  left  open  to  a  considerable  influx 
of  land  water.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  progress  of  the 
work  was  much  impeded.  However,  on  the  11th  of  March  fol- 
lowing", the  break  in  the  clay  having-  been  passed,  the  work 
was  proceeded  with,  and  by  the  30th  of  April  1827,  the  tunnel 
had  extended  400  feet  under  the  river,  and  was  fully  and  sub- 
stantially completed  with  brickwork.  In  the  month  of  May 
1827,  and  ag:ain  in  January  1828,  the  river  broke  in,  and  g-reat 
apprehensions  were  entertained  that  this  unprecedented  under- 
taking must  be  abandoned.  When,  however,  the  chasms  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  had  been  filled  up  with  bags  of  clay,  and  the 
water  in  the  tunnel  cleared  out,  it  was  found  that  the  structure 
v»-as  in  a  perfectly  sound  and  satisfactory  state.  These  circum- 
stances, and  the  entire  expenditure  of  the  capital  of  the  com- 
pany, prevented  the  work  from  being  proceeded  with  until 
the  year  1835,  when  a  grant  of  public  money  was  made  by  the 
Treasury,  through  the  Exchequer  Loan  Commissioners,  to  the 
company  to  complete  the  undertaking.  The  work  was  then  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  result  has  been  the  completion  of  the 
tunnel,  which  is  1200  feet  in  length.  In  addition  to  the  £180,000 
expended  by  the  company,  the  Treasury  has  advanced  £270,000, 
making  the  total  cost  of  the  tunnel  up  to  the  present  moment 
£450,000.  The  carriage-way  descents  have  yet  to  be  formed, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  these  will  amount  to  £130,000 
or  £140,000  more ;  so  that,  when  the  tunnel  is  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  its  total  cost  will  be  somewhere  about  £600,000.  The 
great  circular  shafts  are  meanwhile  provided  with  handsome 
staircases  for  foot  passengers,  and  to  these  the  tunnel,  com- 
fortably lighted  with  gas,  is  open  daily. 


Such  are  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  architectural  structures 
which  man  has  erected  for  worship,  for  commemoration,  for 
ornament,  or  for  the  more  practical  purposes  of  economy.  The 
idea  will  no  doubt  occur  to  some  that,  in  many  instances,  a  vast 
amount  of  human  ingenuity  and  labour  has  been  expended  in 
vain — an  idea  but  too  true,  were  there  no  other  feelings  in  our 
nature  to  be  gratified  than  those  of  mere  utilitarian  necessity. 
We  certainly  cannot  justify  the  wasteful  expenditure  of  human 
energies  for  the  mere  gratification  of  some  tyrant's  caprice,  or, 
what  is  equally  reprehensible,  a  nation's  vanity ;  but  while  we 
have  mental  tastes  as  imperative  as  bodily  wants,  and  while  all 
nature  is  as  exuberant  of  grace  and  beauty  as  of  utility,  it  would 
be  worse  than  folly  to  judge  of  human  efforts  only  b}'^  the  narrow 
standard  of  a  scanty  necessity.  Every  attempt  in  the  one  direc- 
tion is  as  assuredly  an  elevation,  as  it'is  in  the  other  a  degrada- 
tion of  man's  physical  and  moral  nature. 


THE  PERSECUTIONS  IN  SCOTLAND. 


»^N  the  year  1603,  James  VI.  of  Scotland  succeeded 
"  Elizabeth  on  the  throne  of  Engiand;  and  the  two 
I  nations,  long-  enemies  to  each  other,  were  united  into 
one  king-dom.  This  union,  however,  was  little  more 
l)-yf\  than  nominal ;  and  the  institutions  of  the  two  countries,  as 
^^7%^  well  as  the  manners  of  their  inhabitants,  still  remained  very 
'i*^  dissimilar.  Both  countries  had  still  their  separate  minis- 
V^  tries,  their  separate  courts  of  law,  their  separate  legislatures 
— England  its  two  Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons  ;  Scotland  its 
sing'le  House  or  Convention  of  Estates,  consisting*  of  the  barons,  a 
number  of  the  gentry,  with  a  few  representatives  from  the  burghs, 
and  presided  over  by  a  royal  commissioner,  who  ratified  its  acts 
in  the  king's  name  by  a  touch  of  the  sceptre.  The  chief  difference, 
however,  between  the  two  countries,  was  in  their  ecclesiastical 
constitutions.  In  England,  the  Reformation  had  been  conducted 
on  entirely  different  principles  from  those  which  had  regulated 
the  same  change  in  Scotland.  In  the  former,  the  Reformation 
had,  externally  at  least,  been  the  result  of  a  whim  of  Hemy 
VIII. ,  who,  to  revenge  himself  on  the  pope  for  a  personal  offence, 
had  decreed  that  the  church  of  England  should  no  longer  be 
dependent  on  the  church  of  Rome.  In  Scotland,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Refonnation  had  been  the  consequence  of  a  violent 
popular  agitation  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  government. 
Hence  a  more  general  earnestness  on  the  subject  of  religious 
doctrine  among  the  Scotch  than  among  the  English ;  for  although 
the  articles  of  faith  professed  by  the  two  countries  did  not,  when 
once  fairly  settled  by  the  divines  of  each,  differ  in  any  essential 
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point,  yet  the  people  of  Scotland  had  received,  if  we  may  so 
speak,  a  more  thoroug-h  drilling-  in  these  reformed  doctrines  than 
the  people  of  Eng-land.  Hence,  also,  a  difference  in  the  forms  of 
worship  and  of  church  government  adopted  by  the  two  nations. 
In  England,  the  ceremonial  of  the  church  of  Rome  had  been 
retained,  except  in  so  far  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  contrary  to 
sound  doctrine ;  in  Scotland,  on  the  other  hand,  many  forms, 
now  generally  admitted  to  be  harmless  in  themselves — such  as 
the  observance  of  holidays,  and  the  use  of  instrumental  music  in 
churches — had  been  abandoned  on  account  of  what  was  considered 
their  dangerous  tendency.  As  regards  church  government,  the 
diiference  was  equally  striking.  The  form  of  church  government 
adopted  in  England  was  that  called  Episcopacy,  according  to 
which  there  were  various  ranks  or  orders  among  the  clergy,  from 
the  curate  up  to  the  archbishop,  or  to  the  king,  as  the  earthly 
head  of  the  church — the  power  of  maintaining  order  and  settling 
disputed  questions  being  in  the  hands  of  the  superior  clergy.  In 
Scotland,  the  form  adopted  was  that  called  Preshyterianism,  ac- 
cording to  which  all  the  clergy  in  the  church  were  of  equal  rank 
and  authority,  and  the  power  of  maintaining  order  lay  not  with 
any  particular  class,  but  with  courts  composed  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  clergymen,  sitting  and  voting  in  conjunction  with  elders 
or  members  chosen  from  among  the  laity.  On  the  whole,  the 
ecclesiastical  organisation  adopted  in  England  resembled  the 
feudal  or  monarchical  form  of  civil  government,  while  that 
adopted  in  Scotland  resembled  the  republican  model. 

It  was  natural  for  James  VI.,  finding  himself  sovereign  of  two 
kingdoms  differing'  from  each  other  in  so  many  respects,  to  wish 
for  their  more  complete  incorporation ;  and  as  Scotland  was  the 
smaller  of  the  two,  it  seemed  more  reasonable  that  it  should  con- 
form to  England,  than  that  England  should  conform  to  it.  Be- 
sides, James's  own  character  and  tastes  inclined  him  to  prefer 
the  institutions  of  England  to  those  of  his  native  country.  From 
being  the  poor  sovereign  of  a  poor  country,  with  an  income  of 
little  more  than  £5000  a-year,  and  obliged  to  beg  poultry  and 
borrow  silk  hose  from  his  subjects  when  he  required  to  give  an 
entertainment  to  a  foreign  ambassador,  he  found  himself  raised 
to  the  throne  of  the  wealthy  and  haughty  Tudors.  His  sense  of 
his  own  importance  as  a  king  increased  with  the  change.  His 
long-cherished  antipathy  to  Presbyterianism  found  full  vent; 
and  he  resolved  to  use  every  means  to  procure  its  abolition  in 
Scotland,  and  the  substitution  of  the  Episcopal  form  in  its  stead. 
The  desire  of  producing  perfect  uniformity  in  this  and  all  other 
respects  between  the  two  kingdoms,  became  a  passion  with  him, 
and  he  devoted  his  whole  reign  to  accomplishing  it. 

The  king's  first  attempt  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  Pres- 
byterianism was  made  in  the  year  1605,  when  six  clergymen 
were  banished,  and  eight  removed  from  their  parishes,  for 
holding  a  General  Assembly  contrary  to  the  king's  wishes. 
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This  act  of  severity  was  preliminary  to  a  more  decisive  course  of 
conduct  on  the  part  of  the  king*.  At  a  meeting-  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  at  Perth  in  July  1606,  the  king's  influence  procured 
the  passing'  of  a  measure  subversive  of  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  Presbyterianism — namely,  the  restoration  of  the  order  of 
bishops,  abolished  in  the  year  1560.  Although  this  measure  did 
not  invest  the  new  bishops  with  any  spiritual  authority  in  the 
church,  but  only  with  the  temporal  estates,  titles,  and  legislative 
power  which  formerly  belonged  to  the  anti-reformation  bishops, 
the  Scottish  clergy  protested  against  it  with  the  utmost  vigour 
and  determination.  The  protest  was  in  vain  :  the  prelates  as- 
sumed the  political  status  which  the  law  allowed  them — pos- 
sessing-, however,  no  proper  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  dis- 
liked by  their  fellow-clergy.  But  in  the  year  1610,  James, 
having  summoned  a  General  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  contrived 
— partly  by  force,  and  partly,  it  is  said,  by  bribery — to  procure 
several  acts  by  which  the  prelates  obtained  a  share  of  spiritual 
power ;  among  others,  an  act  constituting  them  moderators  or 
presidents  in  synods  ;  and,  to  make  their  authority  complete, 
three  of  their  number  proceeded  to  London  in  October  of  the 
same  year,  where,  by  the  king's  orders,  they  were  consecrated 
by  five  English  bishops.  These  three,  on  their  return  to  Scot- 
land, consecrated  the  rest ;  and  two  courts  of  high  commission 
having  been  erected  for  the  trial  of  ecclesiastical  causes,  with, 
the  archbishops  of  St  Andrews  and  Glasgow  as  their  presidents, 
Prelacy  might  be  considered  as  fully  established  in  the  kingdom. 

James,  however,  was  not  satisfied  with  the  mere  introduction 
of  Prelatical  church  g-overnment  into  Scotland  ;  he  wished  also 
to  new-model  the  Presbyterian  form  of  worship,  by  introducing 
into  it  the  rites  and  ceremonies  of  the  English  church-service. 
Accordingly,  after  several  attempts,  he  procured  the  publication 
of  the  famous  Five  Articles  of  Perth,  authorising  the  following 
practices,  opposed  to  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism : — 1st,  Kneeling 
at  the  holy  sacrament ;  2d,  Private  communion ;  3d,  Private 
baptism ;  4th,  Confirmation  of  children  by  the  bishop  ;  and, 
6th,  The  observance  of  Christmas,  Good-Friday,  Easter,  and 
Pentecost  as  holidays.  The  publication  of  these  articles  roused 
an  intense  feeling  of  horror  among  the  Presbyterians  of  Scot- 
land ;  and  the  day  on  which  they  were  finally  ratified  by  par- 
liament, the  4th  of  August  1621,  one  of  the  darkest  and  stormiest 
ever  known  in  Scotland,  was  long  afterwards  spoken  of  as  "  the 
black  Saturday."  The  refusal  of  many  of  the  clergy  and  gentry 
to  submit  to  the  new  forms,  led  to  their  trial  before  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts  ;  and  numbers  were  banished,  imprisoned,  or  other- 
wise punished  for  their  nonconformity. 

James  VI.  died  on  the  27th  of  March  1625,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son,  Charles  I.,  who  was  still  more  determined  than  his 
father  to  suppress  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland,  and  establish 
Episcopacy  instead.    He  resolved  to  complete  what  his  father 
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had  beg-un.  and  not  to  desist  until  he  had  produced  perfect  uni- 
formity in  doctrine  and  worship  between  the  two  king-doms.  In 
the  early  part  of  his  reig-n,  he  made  an  attempt  to  procure  funds 
for  the  endowment  of  the  Episcopal  clergy  of  Scotland,  by  re- 
suming" the  church  property  which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Scottish  nobles.  This  measure,  however,  he  was  compelled 
to  abandon. 

During-  his  visit  to  his  native  country  in  the  year  1633,  he 
increased  his  unpopularity  by  his  constant  attempts  to  innovate 
upon  the  Presbyterian  practice  of  his  subjects.  But  the  finishing- 
blow  to  the  mutual  confidence  between  the  king  and  his  Scottish 
subjects  was  yet  to  come.  Before  leaving-  Scotland,  Charles  gave 
orders  to  the  bishops  to  prepare  drafts  of  a  Book  of  Canons,  and  a 
Liturgy,  or  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  to  be  used  by  the  church 
of  Scotland.  This  was  accordingly  done  ;  and  after  having  been 
revised  and  altered  by  Laud,  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and 
others  of  the  English  prelates,  the  two  books  were  sent  down  to 
Scotland,  with  strict  orders  that  they  should  be  received,  and 
their  directions  punctually  complied  with,  by  clergy  and  people. 
An  act  so  infatuated,  and  betraying  such  profound  ignorance  of 
a  people's  nature,  was  never  perhaps  perpetrated  by  any  govern- 
ment. 

Sunday,  the  23d  of  July  1637,  was  the  day  appointed  for  the 
introduction  of  the  new  service-book  into  the  churches  of  Edin- 
burgh. On  that  day  a  great  concourse  of  people,  including  the 
lords  of  the  privy  council,  the  lords  of  session,  and  the  magis- 
trates of  the  city,  assembled  in  the  High  Church  of  St  Giles. 
When  the  hour  of  service  arrived,  the  dean  of  Edinburgh,  in  his 
surplice,  came  out  of  the  vestry,  and  passed  to  the  reading-desk, 
where  he  began  to  read  the  service — the  people  still  remaining 
quiet,  and  gazing-  as  if  some  curious  show  Avere  going  on.  At 
length,  on  his  announcing  the  collect  for  the  day,  an  old  woman 
in  the  congregation,  by  name  Janet  Geddes,  who  kept  a  green- 
grocer's stall  in  the  High  Street,  rose  in  irrepressible  disgust,  and 
crying-  out,  "  Deil  colick  the  wame  o'  thee,  thou  fause  thief! 
dost  thou  say  the  mass  at  my  lug  ? "  took  up  the  little  stool  on 
which  she  sat  and  flung  it  at  the  dean's  head.  In  an  instant  all 
was  uproar :  the  women  of  the  congregation  rushed  to  the  desk  ; 
and  the  dean,  to  avoid  being  torn  in  pieces,  pulled  off  his  surplice 
and  fled.  Lindsay,  bishop  of  Edinburgh,  mounted  the  pulpit  to 
address  the  people ;  but  being  saluted  with  a  shower  of  wooden 
missiles,  accompanied  with  cries  of  "  A  pope,  a  pope ! — stone  him, 
stone  him !"  he  was  obliged  to  come  down  again.  The  tumult 
was  now  terrible  ;  a  mob  had  gathered  in  the  street ;  both  bishop 
and  dean  were  hustled  and  struck  at  as  they  made  their  way 
through  it ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty  they  escaped  with  their 
lives. 

In  this  riot  none  but  the  lower  classes  were  implicated  ;  but  all 
Scotland  was  animated  by  an  equally  strong  antipathy  to  the 
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service-book.  The  king's  inflexibility,  and  his  continued  efforts 
to  force  it  upon  the  nation,  provoked  an  open  rupture,  and  led  to 
the  drawing"  up  of  that  memorable  document  in  the  history  of 
Scotland,  the  National  Covenant,  by  ^vhich  all  who  signed  it 
bound  themselves  to  defend  and  uphold  Presbyterianism  with 
their  lives.  This  solemn  ag-reement  was  publicly  subscribed,  on 
the  1st  of  March  1638,  by  a  multitude  of  persons,  with  many 
nobles  at  their  head,  in  the  Grayfriars'  church  of  Edinburg-h, 
some  signing"  their  names  with  pens  dipped  in  their  own  blood  ; 
and  copies  of  the  document  having  been  distributed  through  the 
country',  it  was  eagerly  subscribed  by  hundreds  of  thousands, 
who  testitied  their  sincerity  with  tears  of  joy  and  enthusiasm. 
Aberdeen  was  the  only  place  of  note  in  the  kingdom  which  re- 
fused to  join  in  the  Covenant.  Encouraged  by  the  pledge  of 
fidelity  they  had  given  to  each  other,  the  Covenanters,  as  they 
now  began  to  be  called,  held  a  General  Assembly  of  the  church, 
at  Glasgow  in  the  month  of  November  1638,  at  which,  disre- 
garding the  threats  of  the  king's  commissioner,  the  Marquis  of 
Hamilton,  who  dissolved  the  Assembly,  they  declared  all  the  acts 
establishing  Episcopacy  in  Scotland  null  and  void,  abjured  and 
abolished  Prelacy,  condemned  the  Liturgy  and  the  Book  of 
Canons,  restored  Presbyterianism  in  its  former  purity,  and,  to 
conclude,  pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  by  the  mouth 
of  their  moderator,  Alexander  Henderson,  against  eight  of  the 
fourteen  Scottish  bishops.  These  proceedings  were  afterwards 
approved  of  by  the  Scottish  parliament. 

Charles  was  now  at  open  war  with  his  Scottish  subjects;  and 
several  battles  were  fought  in  the  north  of  England  between  his 
army,  which  he  commanded  in  person,  and  that  of  the  Cove- 
nanters. But  the  unfortunate  monarch  was  soon  involved  in  a 
more  important  struggle,  which  obliged  him  to  desist  from  his 
attempts  to  overthrow  Presbyterianism  in  Scotland.  During 
the  civil  war,  which  raged  from  1642  to  1649,  between  Charles 
and  his  English  subjects,  the  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  may  be 
said,  upon  the  whole,  to  have  co-operated  with  the  English 
Puritans. 

A  change,  however,  came  over  the  spirit  of  the  nation  when 
they  heard  that  the  king  had  been  put  to  death,  and  that  the 
government  was  in  the  hands  of  a  party  whose  tenets  were  not 
strictly  Presbyterian.  On  the  5th  of  February  1649,  only  a  week 
after  the  death  of  Charles  I,,  the  Scottish  parliament  ordered  his 
son,  Charles  II.,  to  be  proclaimed  his  successor,  swearing  to  de- 
fend his  rights  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  provided  he"  gave 
satisfaction  to  the  kingdom  in  those  things  that  concern  the 
security  of  religion,  &c.  according  to  the  Covenants."  Charles, 
although  his  tastes  were  anything  but  Presbyterian,  gave  the 
Scotch  the  satisfaction  they  required.  He  landed  in  Scotland  on 
the  16th  of  June  1650.  While  yet  on  board  ship,  and  before  he 
had  set  his  foot  on  the  Scottish  soil,  it  was  deemed  proper  that 
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he  should  sig-n  the  Covenants ;  which,  according'!}',  he  did  in  the 
presence  of  the  commissioners,  swearing,  in  the  most  solemn 
manner,  to  observe  the  same  during-  his  whole  reign,  and  never 
in  anyway  to  innovate  upon  the  established  Presbyterian  wor- 
ship of  his  Scottish  subjects. 

The  proclamation  of  Charles  II.  by  the  Scotch,  followed  up  as 
it  was  by  his  coronation  at  Scone  on  the  1st  of  January  1651 — on 
which  occasion  he  renewed  his  oath  to  observe  the  Covenants — 
involved  the  nation  in  a  war  with  England,  now  no  longer  a 
kingdom,  but  a  republic.  The  war,  however,  did  not  last  long-. 
Cromwell,  assisted  by  General  Monk,  soon  crushed  the  new 
royalist  movement  both  north  and  south  of  the  Tweed.  After 
the  battle  of  Worcester,  on  the  3d  of  September  1651,  Charles  II. 
was  glad  to  make  his  escape  to  France ;  and  on  the  2d  of  April 
1652,  Scotland  made  a  grumbling  submission  to  the  Eng-lish  par- 
liament. For  nearly  eight  years  after  this,  Scotland,  under  the 
sway  of  Oliver  Cromwell,  enjoyed  a  tranquillity  that  had  long- 
been  strange  to  her.  The  clergy,  indeed,  and  many  of  the  no- 
bility, had  complaints  to  make ;  but  the  nation,  in  general,  was 
never  better  conditioned.  Justice  was  administered  with  an  im- 
partiality unknown  before ;  the  clergy  were  at  liberty  to  preach 
to  their  flocks ;  and  no  man  was  molested  for  his  opinions. 

This  state  of  thing-s  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  Crom- 
well on  the  3d  of  September  1658.  His  son,  Richard  Cromwell, 
being  unable  to  retain  the  Protectorate,  General  Monk,  supported 
by  the  wishes  of  the  nation,  made  arrangements  for  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  II.,  who  accordingly  returned  from  his  exile,  and 
made  a  public  entry  into  London  on  the  29th  of  May  1660,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  the  populace  assembled  to  welcome  him. 
The  rejoicings  were  general  over  the  whole  king-dom — in  Scot- 
land as  well  as  in  England.  On  the  19th  of  June,  a  public  thanks- 
giving was  held  in  Edinburgh  for  his  majesty's  restoration. 
Wine  was  drunk  at  the  cross,  bells  were  rung  and  trumpets 
were  sounded,  and  every  demonstration  of  joy  shown. 

RESTORATION    OF    EPISCOPACY  —  ACT    OF    CONFORMITY — 
COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS. 

The  Presbyterians  of  Scotland  were  not  indiiferent  to  the  effects 
which  the  Restoration  mig-ht  have  upon  their  church ;  for  they 
knew  that  Charles's  own  opinions  were  far  from  what  they 
desired.  Accordingly,  several  of  the  most  influential  of  their 
number  had  despatched  a  confidential  person  to  be  present  at  the 
meetings  held  in  London  for  arranging  the  recall  of  Charles,  and 
to  see  that  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism  were  not  overlooked. 
The  person  selected  for  this  purpose  was  Mr  James  Sharp,  minis- 
ter of  Crail,  in  the  presbytery  of  St  Andrews — a  man  of  more 
ability  than  principle.  Sharp  soon  found  out  that  Charles  enter- 
tained his  father's  views  with  regard  to  the  establishment  of 
Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  and  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  main- 
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taining  openly,  among"  his  gay  and  witty  companions,  that 
'■'  Presbyterianism  was  no  rehgion  for  a  gentleman.'"'  The 
treacherous  agent,  lured  by  the  promise  which  Charles  held 
out  to  him  of  the  archbishopric  of  St  Andrews  and  the  primacy 
of  Scotland,  made  a  secret  agreement  with  the  monarch,  bind- 
ing himself  to  do  his  best  to  forward  his  views  with  respect  to 
the  Scottish  church.  With  this  understanding-  Sharp  returned 
to  Scotland. 

During  the  Commonwealth,  Scotland  had  had  no  separate 
parliament  or  ministry  ;  but  now  both  were  revived.  The  Earl 
of  Middleton  was  appointed  by  Charles  his  commissioner  in  the 
Scottish  parliament,  the  Earl  of  Glencairn  was  made  chancellor, 
the  Earl  of  Lauderdale  secretary  of  state,  and  the  Earl  of  Rothes 
president  of  the  council.  Middleton,  the  commissioner,  had  served 
as  general  in  the  royalist  army,  and  was  a  good  soldier,  but  a  man 
of  small  talents,  and  a  gToss  and  habitual  drunkard  ;  Lauderdale 
is  descnbed  as  '•  a  big  man,  with  shag'gy  red  hair,  coarse  features, 
and  a  tongue  which  seemed  too  large  for  his  mouth — possessed, 
however,  of  a  great  portion  of  sense,  learning,  and  wit."  Both 
had  originally  been  Covenanters ;  but  they  were  now  zealous  for 
carrying  out  the  instructions  of  Charles,  which  were  to  sound 
the  inclinations  of  the  nation  on  the  subject  of  Episcopacy,  and 
pave  the  way  for  its  establishment.  Their  proceedings  for  this 
€nd  were  by  no  means  slow  or  cautious.  In  a  parliament  which 
assembled  on  the  1st  of  Januaiy  1661,  they  procured  the  passing 
of  what  was  called  a  Rescissory  Act,  by  which  all  the  laws  and 
statutes  made  in  Scotland  during  the  preceding-  twenty-two  years 
were  declared  null  and  void  :  "  an  extravagant  act,"'  in  the  words 
of  Bishop  Burnet ;  '•'  only  fit  to  be  concluded,  as  it  was,  after  a 
drunken  bout."  Special  enactments  were  also  passed,  pronounc- 
ing the  National  Covenant,  and  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant, 
illegal,  prohibiting  their  renewal,  overthrowing  at  once  the  whole 
Presbyterian  system  in  Scotland,  and  decreeing  the  restoration 
of  Episcopacy. 

The  nation  was  stunned  and  confused  by  these  reckless  proceed- 
ings of  its  legislators.  There  was  a  considerable  party,  consisting 
principally  of  the  young  nobility  and  country  gentry,  who,  galled 
by  the  strictness  of  Presbyterian  rule,  and  full  of  a  chivalrous  and 
headstrong  loyalty  to  their  young  and  gay  monarch,  were  de- 
lighted with  the  prospect  of  an  Episcopal  estabhshmeut ;  a  second 
party,  consisting  of  persons  of  undecided  character  and  moderate 
views,  felt  shocked  and  discomposed,  without  knowing  how  to 
act ;  while  the  mass  of  the  people,  attached  to  Presbyterianism  by 
habit,  and  still  glowing  with  the  recollections  of  their  former 
struggles  in  its  behalf,  either  murmured  openly,  or  grimly  pre- 
pared, for  the  days  of  suffering  which  they  saw  approaching. 
The  most  zealous  in  their  protests  against  the  tyrannical  acts  of 
the  parliament  were  the  clergy.  Over  all  tlie"^  land  they  blew 
their  blasts  of  alarm  and  warning,  reminding  the  nation  of  their 
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oblig'ations  to  the  cause  of  the  Covenant.  A  few  of  their  number 
were  tempted  to  forsake  their  principles,  and  accept  bishoprics 
and  other  offices  of  dig-nity  in  the  new  church — the  most  con- 
spicuous of  whom  was  James  Sharp,  appointed  archbishop  of  St 
Andrews.  The  majority,  however,  stood  firm ;  and  of  all  the 
synods  which  held  meetings  to  consider  the  state  of  affairs,  the 
synod  of  Aberdeen  alone  seemed  to  favour  Episcopac3^ 

Still,  there  appeared  no  disposition  to  rise  in  revolt  in  behalf  of 
Presbyterianism  ;  but  the  coarse  and  blundering  furiousness  of 
Middleton  and  his  colleagues  brought  matters  to  a  crash.  One 
of  their  tirst  acts  was  to  single  out  as  victims  certain  persons  who 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  civil  wars  either  against  the 
king  or  for  the  interests  of  Presbyterianism.  Thirteen  or  four- 
teen such  persons  were  marked  out  for  capital  punishment,  of 
whom,  however,  only  four  were  brought  to  the  scaffold — the  Mar- 
quis of  Argyle,  Sir  Archibald  Johnston  of  Warriston,  the  Rev. 
James  Guthrie,  one  of  the  ministers  of  Edinburgh,  who  had 
made  himself  obnoxious  by  denying  the  king's  right  over  the 
consciences  of  his  subjects,  and  by  writing  a  book  called  "  The 
Causes  of  God's  Wrath ;"  and  a  Captain  Govan,  who  had  brought 
the  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  and  mentioned  it 
with  approbation. 

Even  these  cruelties,  as  professing  to  be  acts  of  mere  political 
vengeance,  might  have  failed  to  produce  a  permanently-bad 
effect ;  but  what  followed  was  a  piece  of  unparalleled  barbarity. 
In  England,  an  act  of  Conformity  had  been  passed  in  August 
1662,  by  which  about  two  thousand  clergymen,  refusing  to  sub- 
mit to  Episcopacy,  were  ejected  from  their  parishes,  and  subjected 
to  innumerable  hardships.  Determined  not  to  be  outdone  by  the 
English  ministry  in  their  zeal  for  Episcopacy,  Middleton  and 
his  council  met  at  Glasgow  on  the  1st  of  October,  and  passed 
an  act  requiring  all  clergymen  admitted  since  1649  to  submit, 
before  the  1st  of  November,  to  be  reappointed  to  their  parishes 
by  the  patrons,  and  reordained  by  the  bishops,  removing  from 
their  livings  all  who  should  refuse  obedience,  and  prohibiting  the 
people  from  attending  their  services,  or  in  anyway  acknow- 
ledging them  as  their  pastors.  This  atrocious  act,  known  as  the 
Act  of  Glasgow,  was  passed  when  all  the  councillors  were  in  a 
state  of  intoxication. 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  clergymen,  or  a  third  part 
of  all  the  clergy  of  the  county,  were  thrust  out  of  their  livings  for 
refusing  to  conform.  Several  of  the  most  zealous  and  eminent  of 
their  number  were  banished  or  imprisoned,  as  an  example  to 
the  rest.  The  ejected  clergy  belonged  chiefly  to  the  western 
and  southern  districts  of  Scotland,  which  have  alwa^'s  been  the 
strongholds  of  Presbyterian  sentiment  :  in  the  north,  and  along 
the  east  coast,  the  majority  conformed.  The  men  who  thus 
heroically  braved  the  chances  of  povert}^,  the  hardships  of  an 
unsettled  life,  and  the  vengeance  of  an  oppressive  government^ 
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rather  than  sacrifice  what  their  consciences  bade  them  maintain 
as  the  truth,  were  most  of  them  men  of  ability,  energy,  and 
learning-,  and  all  of  them  men  of  pure  lives  and  the  most^  sincere 
piety,  and  beloved  by  their  flocks.  Their  successors,  the  new 
incumbents,  or  curates,  as  they  were  called,  were  not  calculated 
to  bring"  Episcopacy  into  repute  among-  the  enrag-ed  and  sorrow- 
ing- people.  They  were,  for  the  most  part,  raw  and  half-educated 
youths ;  "  very  mean  and  despicable,"  says  Bishop  Burnet,  "  in 
all  respects,  the  worst  preachers  I  ever  heard,  ignorant  to  a 
reproach,  and  many  of  them  openly  vicious." 

Never,  perhaps,  was  relig-ious  feeling-  stronger  among-  the 
people  of  Scotland  than  at  this  time.  There  never  was  a  more 
devout  or  well-behaved  population  than  the  peasantry  of  Scotland 
during  the  age  preceding-  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Among- 
such  a  population,  obedience  to  the  edicts  establishing-  religious 
forms  repugnant  to  their  feelings  could  not  be  expected.  Re- 
fusing to  attend  the  ministrations  of  the  new  curates,  whom  they 
treated  as  hirelings,  who  had  usurped  the  place  of  the  true 
pastors — dissatisfied  also  with  the  preaching-  of  the  older  clergy, 
who,  having-  been  appointed  previous  to  1649,  were  not  yet 
affected  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  but  in  whom  they  discerned  a 
great  falling-  off  in  earnestness  of  character  since  the  Restoration, 
they  followed  the  ejected  ministers  into  their  retreats,  and  im- 
plored them  to  continue  their  services  among  them.  Thus  secret 
meetings  for  prayer  and  worship  began  to  be  held  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  especially  in  the  south  and  west ;  sometimes  in  pri- 
vate houses,  sometimes  in  barns,  and  sometimes,  when  many  were 
assembled,  in  the  open  air.  This  was  the  origin  of  the  conventicles 
and  field-meetings  so  famous  in  the  history  of  Scotland. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1663,  Middleton  fell  into  disfa- 
vour with  Charles  II.,  and  was  obliged  to  resign  office,  and  retire 
into  private  life.  Lauderdale,  who  had  hitherto  filled  the  office  of 
secretary  of  state,  was  appointed  his  successor.  Lauderdale  had 
the  same  object  at  heart  as  his  predecessor ;  and  the  only  differ- 
ence in  their  modes  of  pursuing  it  was,  that  Lauderdale,  who  was 
the  abler  man,  studied  the  pleasure  of  Charles  more  assiduously 
than  Middleton  had  done.  The  most  severe  measures  were  now 
adopted  by  the  privy  council  to  suppress  the  field-meetings,  and 
compel  the  people  to  attend  the  services  of  the  curates  in  the 
parish  churches.  An  act  called  the  Scots  Mile  Act  was  passed, 
ordering  all  the  ejected  ministers,  as  well  as  all  of  the  older 
clergy  who  did  not  conform,  to  remove  themselves,  their  families, 
and  their  property  out  of  their  respective  parishes,  and  not  to 
approach  within  twenty  miles  of  the  same.  And  in  order  to 
enforce  this  act,  and  deter  the  people  from  harbouring  the  ejected 
clergymen  in  their  houses,  or  following  them  to  their  retreats, 
parties  of  troops  were  quartered  in  those  districts  where  the 
nonconforming  spirit  was  strongest — particularly  in  the  shires  of 
Dumfries,  Ayr,  and  Galloway — charged  with  the  task  of  seeing 
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ttat  the  people  regularly  attended  the  parish  church,  and  of 
levying"  the  lines  which  the  law  imposed  upon  such  as  refused 
to  do  so.  In  whatever  village  they  took  up  their  quarters,  they 
were  a  pest  and  a  torment,  committing  all  sorts  of  outrages,  an^ 
exacting  money  and  provisions  without  warrant.  As  it  was  part 
of  the  duty  of  these  "  booted  apostles,"  as  they  were  termed,  to 
force  people  to  attend  the  parish  church,  it  was  customary  for 
the  curates  to  have  a  catalogue  of  the  names  of  their  parishioners, 
which  they  called  over  on  Sunday  after  sermon,  marking  those 
who  were  absent,  and  afterwards  reporting  them  to  the  com- 
manding officer  of  the  nearest  company,  or  even  to  a  private 
sentinel,  who  accordingly  sent  his  men,  or  came  himself,  to  levy 
the  fine  incurred.  "  The  process,"  we  are  told,  "  was  very  short. 
No  witnesses  or  proof  was  required.  The  soldier  summarily 
pronounced  and  executed  his  own  sentence,  and  that  with  the 
greater  cheerfulness,  as  the  money,  generally  speaking,  went 
to  his  own  pocket.  They  behaved  just  as  if  they  had  been  in 
an  enemj'-'s  country.  If  a  tenant  or  head  of  a  family  was  un- 
willing or  unable  to  pay,  the  soldiers  quartered  on  him  till  they 
had  destroyed  ten  times  the  value  of  the  fine ;  and  when  poor 
families  were  no  longer  able  to  sustain  them,  their  goods  were 
distrained,  and  sold  for  a  trifle."  It  was  also  common  for  the 
soldiers  to  station  themselves  at  the  doors  of  the  churches,  in 
which  the  old  Presbyterian  clergy  were  still  permitted  to  preach, 
and,  as  the  congregation  dispersed,  to  force  the  people  to  declare 
upon  oath,  one  by  one,  whether  they  belonged  to  that  parish ; 
and  all  who  were  found  to  be  strangers  Avere  robbed,  by  way  of 
fine,  of  whatever  money  they  had  about  them.  If  they  had  no 
money,  their  Bibles,  the  men's  greatcoats,  and  the  women's  plaids, 
were  taken  from  them. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  crush  the  spirit  of  nonconfor- 
mity, a  Court  of  High  Commission  was  appointed  in  1664  by  the 
king,  at  the  solicitations  of  Sharp,  consisting  of  nine  prelates  and 
thirty-five  laymen,  of  which  one  bishop  and  four  laymen  were  to 
constitute  a  quorum,  with  power  to  prosecute  and  punish  all  who 
held  conventicles,  refused  to  attend  the  parish  church,  or  in  any- 
way showed  disrespect  for  Episcopacy.  The  proceedings  of  this 
court  were  so  infamous,  that  at  length  laymen  could  not  be  found 
willing  to  act  in  it ;  it  being  worthy  of  remark,  that  by  far  the 
most  zealous  persecutors  were  the  prelates.  While  it  sat,  how- 
ever, the  commission  court  wrought  with  the  most  remorseless 
activity.  Many  persons  of  rank  and  property  were  called  before 
it,  and  heavily  fined  or  imprisoned  for  allowing  private  meetings 
for  worship  to  be  held  in  their  houses,  or  for  being  present  at 
such  meetings  elsewhere.  Many  clergymen  were  also  brought 
before  the  court  for  nonconformity,  andpunished  with  imprison- 
ment or  banishment  to  some  remote  part  of  the  country.  Others 
were  exposed  to  calamities  of  various  kinds.  Every  day  the  per- 
secution became  hotter ;  until  at  length,  by  the  outrages  of  the  I 
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soldiery,  and  tlie  exaction  of  heavy  fines,  the  whole  population  in 
the  south  and  west  of  Scotland  were  reduced  to  the  most  wretched 
condition.  Their  sufferings  had  the  effect  of  only  increasing-  their 
attachment  to  Presbyterianism,  and  their  hatred  of  Episcopacy ; 
and  whereas,  according-  to  a  Presbyterian  historian,  ''  the  audi- 
tories of  the  curates  had  been  at  first  in  many  parts  reasonable 
throng,"  they  now  dwindled  away,  and  attendance  on  the 
preaching  of  a  curate  was  regarded  as  a  sinfiil  act. 

riELD-MEETINGS — THE  PEXTLAND  RISING — SEVERITIES  OF 
THE  GOVERNMENT. 

At  first,  the  ejected  ministers  had  preached  only  in  their  own 
houses  to  such  persons  as  stole  in  to  visit  them ;  and,  except  in  a 
few  districts,  not  many  field-preachings  had  been  held.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  year  1665,  however,  they  became  somewhat  more 
common ;  and  several  of  the  most  pious  and  earnest  of  the  non- 
conforming" clerg'ymen,  especially  Mr  John  "Welch  of  Irongray, 
and  Mr  Gabriel  Semple,  began  to  hold  meeting's  in  the  woods 
and  among  the  hills,  where  they  preached  and  administered  reli- 
gious ordinances.  Sir  Walter  Scott  gives  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  one  of  these  conventicles  or  field-meetings,  which  he  ob- 
tained from  a  lady,  whose  mother  had  frequently  been  present  at 
them  : — '•'  The  meeting  in  question  was  held  on  the  Eildon  Hills, 
in  the  hollow  betwixt  two  of  the  three  conical  tops  which  form 
the  crest  of  the  mountain.  Trusty  sentinels  were  placed  on  ad- 
vanced posts  all  around,  so  as  to  command  a  view  of  the  country 
below,  and  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  approach  of  any  un- 
friendly party.  The  clergyman  occupied  an  elevated  temporary 
pulpit,  with  his  back  to  the  wind.  There  were  few  or  no  gentle- 
men of  property  or  quality ;  for  such  persons  could  not  escape 
detection,  and  were  liable  to  ruin  from  the  consequences.  But 
many  women  of  good  condition,  and  holding*  the  rank  of  ladies, 
ventured  to  attend  the  forbidden  meeting,  and  were  allowed  to 
sit  in  front  of  the  assembly.  Their  side-saddles  were  placed  on 
the  ground,  to  serve  for  seats,  and  their  horses  were  tethered  in 
the  rear  of  the  congregation.  Before  the  females,  and  in  the 
space  between  them  and  the  pulpit,  the  arms  of  the  men  present 
— pikes,  swords,  and  muskets — were  regularly  piled  in  such  order 
as  is  used  by  soldiers,  so  that  each  man  might,  in  an  instant, 
assume  his  own  weapons."  It  is  evident  that  such  meetings 
could  not  become  common  without  leading  to  general  risings 
among  the  people.  If,  while  the  cong-regation  was  singing,  or 
the  minister  preaching-,  a  troop  of  dragoons  came  in  sio-ht^  the 
men  present  would  seize  their  arms,  and  place  themselves  in 
front  of  their  wives,  daughters,  and  sisters,  so  as  to  cover  their 
retreat.  Sometimes  shots  would  be  exchanged,  and  blood  would 
be  spilt.  Not  only  so,  but  the  habit  of  meeting  in  the  open  air, 
among  scenes  of  sublimity  and  grandeur,  in  mountain  glens  or 
by  the  sides  of  cataracts,  where  perhaps,  in  former  times,  their 
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fathers  had  fought  ag-ainst  the  invaders  of  their  country— this, 
and  the  long  and  lonesome  journeys  by  night,  which  it  was  neces- 
sary to  take  in  order  to  reach  the  places  where  the  conventicles 
were  held,  had  a  direct  effect  in  rousing  the  spirits  of  the  Cove- 
nanters to  a  pitch  of  enthusiasm  of  which  we  in  modern  times 
can  form  no  conception.  The  doctrine  of  resistance  to  tyrannical 
governments  began  to  be  openly  maintained  among  the  more 
zealous  of  their  number,  and  the  judgments  of  God  to  be  de- 
nounced on  their  persecutors. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  and  active  agents  of  the  privy 
council  in  suppressing  Presbyterianism  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
was  Sir  James  Turner,  an  English  soldier  of  fortune,  who  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  the  dragoons  in  that  district. 
This  officer  had  been  guilty  of  great  cruelties  to  the  people  of 
Galloway  and  Nithsdale,  using  his  authority  in  the  most  merci- 
less manner,  and  ruining  hundreds  of  families  by  his  rigour  in 
exacting  lines.  In  the  course  of  three  visits,  he  had  levied  from 
twenty-three  parishes  the  enormous  sum,  considering  the  poverty 
of  the  people,  of  £91,500  Scots  money.  The  whole  country 
was  full  of  the  terror  of  his  name.  The  following  touching  little 
story  will  give  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  he  and  his  dra- 
;goons  performed  their  wretched  office.  One  of  the  ejected  clergy- 
men was  Mr  John  Blackadder,  minister  at  Troqueer,  near  Dum- 
fries. On  being  ejected,  he  had  removed  Avith  his  family  to 
Glencairn,  a  sequestered  part  of  the  country,  where  he  continued 
to  preach,  and  in  other  respects  officiate  as  a  clergyman.  This 
«iade  him  obnoxious  to  the  authorities,  and  subjected  him  to  so 
^any  annoyances,  that  he  resolved  to  leave  Glencairn,  and  con- 
ceal himself  for  some  time  in  Edinburgh.  Accordingly,  he  and 
his  wife  departed  for  Edinburgh,  leaving  their  three  children 
at  Glencairn,  under  the  charge  of  a  nurse  and  a  servant.  The 
day  after  his  departure.  Turner  and  a  party  of  soldiers  came  to 
apprehend  him.  The  rest  we  give  in  the  words  of  Mr  Black- 
adder's  son,  then  a  boy  of  ten  years  of  age.  "  The  ruffians  beset 
our  house  round,  about  two  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  then  gave 
the  cr}',  '■  Open  the  door,'  Upon  which  we  all  got  up,  young  and 
<ild,  except  my  sister,  with  the  nurse  and  the  child  at  her  breast. 
"When  they  came  in,  the  fire  was  gone  out.  They  roared  out 
•again,  '  Light  a  candle  immediately,  and  on  with  a  fire  quickly, 
■  or  else  we'll  roast  nurse,  and  bairn,  and  all  in  the  fire,  and  mak 
a  bra'  bleeze  [a  brave  blaze].'  When  the  candle  was  lighted,  they 
drew  out  their  swords,  and  went  to  the  stools  and  chairs,  and 
clove  them  down  to  make  the  fire  with ;  and  they  made  me  hold 
a  candle  to  them,  trembling  all  along,  and  fearing  every  moment 
to  be  thrown  alive  into  the  fire.  Then  they  went  to  search  the 
house  for  my  father,  running  their  swords  down  through  bed 
and  bedclothes,  crying,  '  Come  out,  rebel  dog ! '  They  made 
narrow  search  for  him  in  all  corners  of  the  hoijse,  ransacking 
mr«£ses,  chests,  and  fiesh-stauds,"    After  describing  their  visits 
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to  the  library,  the  heucoop,  the  meat  amhry,  and  the  meal 
barrels,  all  of  which  they  emptied,  he  continues — "  All  this  I  was 
an  eye-witness  to,  holding-  the  candle,  trembhng-  and  shivering 
all  the  while,  having  nothing-  but  my  short  shirt  upon  me.  So 
soon  as  I  was  relieved  of  my  office,  I  begrins  to  think,  if  possible, 
of  making-  my  escape.  I  g-oes  to  the  door,  where  there  was  a 
sentry  on  every  side,  standing-  with  their  swords  drawn.  I  ap- 
proached nearer  and  nearer  by  small  degrees,  making-  as  if  I 
were  playing-  myself.  At  last  I  g-ets  out,  making-  still  as  if  I 
were  playing-,  till  I  came  to  the  house  g-ate ;  then,  with  all  the 
little  speed  I  had,  looking-  behind  me  now  and  then  to  see  if  they 
were  pursuing-  me,  I  ran  the  length  of  half  a  mile  in  the  dark 
night,  naked  to  the  shirt.  I  got^o  a  neighbouring  town,  called 
the  Brig-end  of  Minihive,  where,  thinking  to  creep  into  some 
house  to  save  my  life,  I  found  all  the  doors  shut,  and  the  people 
sleeping.  Upon  which  I  went  to  the  cross  of  the  town,  and  got  up 
to  the  uppermost  step  of  it,  and  there  I  sat  me  down,  and  fell  fast 
asleep  till  the  morning.  Between  five  and  six  a  door  opens,  and 
an  old  woman  comes  out,  and  seeing-  a  white  thing  upon  the 
cross,  comes  near  to  it ;  and  when  she  found  it  was  a  little  boy, 
cries  out,  '  Guid  save  us !  what  art  thou  ?'  With  that  I  awaked, 
and  answered  her,  '  I'm  Mr  Blackadder's  son.'  '  Oh,  my  puir 
bairn !  what  brought  thee  here  ? '  I  answers,  '  There's  a  hantle 
[number]  of  fearful  men,  with  red  coats,  have  brunt  all  our  house, 
my  breether,  and  sister,  and  all  the  family.'  '  Oh,  puir  thing !' 
says  she  ;  '  come  in  and  lie  down  in  my  warm  bed ;'  which  I  did, 
and  it  was  the  sweetest  bed  that  I  ever  met  with."' 

Turner's  cruelty  brought  matters  to  a  head.  It  so  happened 
that,  on  the  13th  of  November  1606,  a  few  of  his  troopers  seized 
on  a  poor  old  man  in  the  village  of  Dairy  in  Galloway,  whom 
they  proceeded  to  treat  in  the  most  savage  manner — stripping 
him  naked,  it  is  said,  for  the  purpose  of  placing-  him  on  a  red-hot 
gridiron.  A  party  of  peasants  hearing  of  the  outrage,  ran  to 
the  house,  and  rescued  the  old  man ;  and  being- joined  by  a  num- 
ber more,  they  attacked  and  disarmed  the  small  garrison  of  the 
village,  killing  one  soldier.  Dreading  the  consequences  of  their 
own  act,  they  thouo-ht  it  best  to  remain  together  in  an  armed 
body ;  and  the  feeling  of  the  country  being  roused,  they  were 
speedily  joined  by  the  Lairds  of  Barscob  and  Corsack,  and  a  few 
other  country  gentlemen.  The  band,  now  amounting  to  about 
fifty  horse,  and  half  as  many  foot,  marched  to  Dumfries  so  sud- 
denly, as  to  surprise  Sir  James  Turner,  and  make  him  prisoner. 
The  news  of  this  rising  soon  reached  Edinburgh,  where  it  caused 
no  small  alarm.  The  council  lost  no  time  in  taking  measures  to 
suppress  it.  Issuing  a  proclamation,  commanding  all  the  king's 
loyal  subjects  to  assist  in  putting  down  the  insurrection,  they 
despatched  a  body  of  troops  to  the  west,  who  were  to  pursue  the 
rebels,  and  attack  them  wherever  they  could  come  up  with  them. 
The  command  of  these  troops  was  given  to  General  Dalziel, 
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better  known  as  General  Tom  Dalyell — a  name  notorious  in  the 
history  of  the  period.  He  had  served  under  Montrose,  and  after- 
wards in  the  Russian  wars,  and  was  a  man  of  ferocious  character 
and  eccentric  habits,  and  so  devoted  a  royalist,  that  he  had  never 
shaved  his  beard  since  the  execution  of  Charles  I.  His  appear- 
ance was  so  sing-ular — both  on  account  of  his  dress,  and  his  long", 
white,  bushy  beard^ — that  when  he  went  to  London,  which  he  did 
occasionallj',  to  have  the  honour  of  kissing-  the  king-'s  hand,  the 
boys  used  to  follow  him  in  the  streets  in  crowds  with  cheers  and 
huzzas. 

Meanwhile  the  insurgents  had  increased  considerably  in  num- 
bers ;  and  had  it  not  been  that  most  of  the  Presbyterian  gentry 
of  the  west  country  were  in  prison  at  the  time,  it  is  probable 
they  might  have  mustered  a  formidable  force.  As  it  was,  they 
amounted  to  about  fifteen  hundred  or  two  thousand  men,  among 
whom  were  several  of  the  ejected  clergymen.  For  their  com- 
mander they  chose  James  Wallace  of  Auchens,  a  man  greatly 
respected,  and  who  had  served  with  distinction  as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  in  the  parliamentary  army  during  the  civil  wars.  Dis- 
regarding a  proclamation  of  the  council,  which  ordered  them  to 
surrender  unconditionall}^  within  twenty-four  hours,  they  re- 
solved to  continue  in  arms,  and  endeavour  to  rouse  the  country. 
It  was  at  first  proposed  among  them  to  put  their  prisoner,  Sir 
James  Turner,  to  death ;  but  finding-,  it  is  said,  that  his  cruelties, 
great  as  they  were,  were  still  less  than  his  instructions  authorised 
him  to  commit,  they  spared  his  life,  and  carried  him  along  with 
them.  On  the  25th  of  November  they  marched  to  Lanark, 
where,  next  day,  after  sermons  preached  in  the  streets  by  Mr 
John  Guthrie,  Mr  Gabriel  Semple,  and  other  clergymen,  they 
publicly  renewed  the  Covenants,  and  solemnly  swore  to  observe 
them  as  long  as  they  lived.  At  the  same  time  they  issued  a  de- 
claration stating-  the  causes  of  their  rising-,  and  defending  them- 
selves against  the  charge  of  being  rebels  to  the  king's  authority. 
From  Lanark,  the  poor  men,  deceived  by  the  expectation  that  all 
West  Lothian  was  ready  to  rise  in  their  favour,  marched  towards 
Edinburgh,  with  Dalziel  in  full  pursuit  after  them.  At  length 
they  halted  at  Colinton,  about  three  miles  from  the  capital,  at 
the  foot  of  the  Pentland  Hills.  Finding  themselves  reduced  to 
about  nine  hundred  men,  weary  with  their  long  marches,  and 
"  looking*  more  like  d^nng*  persons  than  like  men  going-  to  a 
battle,"  they  made  an  attempt  to  procure  terms  from  Dalziel. 
No  answer,  however,  was  returned  to  their  letter ;  and  Dalziel 
descending  upon  them  from  the  hills,  a  battle  took  place  on 
Rullion  Green,  in  which,  notwithstanding  much  skill  on  the  jj 
part  of  Wallace  and  his  subordinates,  Learmont  and  Arnot,  and 
much  desperate  courage  on  the  part  of  the  men,  the  Covenanters 
were  totally  routed.  About  fifty  of  their  number,  including- 
two  clergymen  from  Ireland,  were  slain  on  the  field  of  battle — • 
Dalziel's  cavaliers,  most  of  them  gentlemen,  taking  pity  upon 
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the  poor  peasants ;  but  many  more  were  killed  in  the  flight  by 
the  country  people  of  the  neig'hbourhood.  A  large  number  were 
conducted  in  an  ignominious  manner  to  Edinburgh  as  prisoners, 
and  confined  in  one  of  the  old  churches  of  the  town. 

The  whole  month  of  December  was  occupied  in  searching  out 
such  as  had  taken  part  in  the  rising,  but  had  escaped,  and  in 
bringing  the  prisoners  to  trial.  On  the  4th  of  the  month  a  pro- 
clamation was  issued  for  the  apprehension  of  any  of  the  fugitive 
rebels,  upwards  of  fifty  of  whom,  both  laj'men  and  clergymen, 
were  mentioned  by  name ;  and  on  the  same  day  eleven  of  the 
prisoners — John  Macculloch,  Andrew  Arnot,  Thomas  Paterson, 
John  and  Robert  Gordon,  John  Parker,  Gavin  and  James 
Hamilton,  John  Ross,  John  Shields,  and  Christopher  Strang — 
were  tried,  and  sentenced  to  death.  All  of  these,  except  Pater- 
son, who  died  of  his  wounds  in  prison,  were  hanged  on  one 
gibbet  at  the  market-cross  on  the  7th  of  December ;  their  heads 
and  right  arms  being  afterwards  cut  off,  to  be  exposed  in  public 
places.  They  died  with  the  utmost  firmness  and  composure. 
Perhaps  the  following  touching  letter,  written  to  one  of  them 
(Arnot)  the  night  before  his  execution  by  a  fellow-prisoner, 
whose  trial  had  not  yet  taken  place,  may  serve  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  spirit  which  animated  these,  it  may  be  in  some  respects 
blameworthy,  but  at  least  noble  and  brave  men  : — "  Dear  Friend 
— Now  in  tears,  but  ere  long  in  joy,  I  drink  this  cup  to  you ; 
but  the  cup  of  salvation  will  be  your  draught  ere  long.  I  have 
had  much  liberty  [in  prayer]  for  you  this  night.  Run  the  race 
with  courage  ;  make  stepping-stones  of  your  wife  and  children ; 
it  is  an  excellent  change  and  niffer  [bargain]  you  are  to  make. 
Instead  of  the  wife  of  your  bosom,  handsome  and  heartsome, 
enjoyment  of  Christ  without  intermission ;  instead  of  peace  with 
the  world,  peace  with  God  and  peace  of  conscience,  which  will 
give  you  the  true  enjoyment  of  just  peace  with  God.  You  are 
credited  with  that  which  hath  been  the  desire  of  precious,  godly 
men,  and  yet  the  Lord  would  not  make  use  of  them  as  vessels  to 
pour  such  liquor  into  ;  and  he  hath  chosen  you.  Oh  give  him 
thanks  !  Oh  praise  ;  oh  bless,  bless,  bless  him !  Ye  have  the  fore- 
start  of  me.  Oh  if  I  were  counted  worthy !  No  more,  being  in 
haste ;  but  leaves  you  to  Him,  who  will  wipe  away  all  tears  from 
your  eyes  with  the  napkin  of  pardoning  mercy."  Eight  days 
afterwards  the  writer  of  this  letter,  Alexander  Robertson,  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  suffered  the  same  fate  as  his  friend,  being 
hanged  along  with  four  fellow-prisoners. 

Besides  these  fifteen  persons,  six  more  were  executed  for  the 
same  crime  on  the  •22d  of  December.  The  fate  of  one  of  these, 
a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Hugh  M'Kail,  excited,  even  at  the 
time,  the  deepest  commiseration.  This  young  man,  whose  con- 
stancy under  his  sufferings  truly  entitles  him  to  the  appellation  of 
a  martyr,  had  been  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  gospel  by  the 
presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in  the  year  1661,  when  he  was  twenty- 
is 
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years  of  age ;  but  shortly  afterwards,  on  the  passing-  of  the  Act 
of  Conformity,  he  had  gone  into  exile  on  the  continent.  Re- 
turning to  Scotland  in  the  year  1665,  M'Kail  lived  obscurely 
for  some  time ;  but  being  in  Galloway  at  the  time  of  the  Pent- 
land  rising,  he  joined  it.  He  was  not  present  at  the  battle  of 
Rullion  Green,  having  been  obliged,  by  fatigue  and  ill  health, 
to  leave  the  army  during  its  march  to  Edinburgh,  Two  days 
afterwards,  he  was  taken  at  a  place  called  Braid's  Craigs  by 
some  dragoons,  whom  he  met  by  chance.  It  was  resolved  to 
make  him  a  victim.  After  two  examinations,  in  which  he  con- 
fessed all  that  he  knew  of  the  motives  which  had  induced  the 
people  to  rise,  he  was  a  third  time  brought  before  the  council 
on  the  4th  of  December ;  and  on  declaring  that  he  had  nothing 
more  to  confess,  he  was  put  to  the  torture.  The  instrument 
of  torture  was  that  horrible  one  called  the  hoot — a  square 
wooden  box,  with  moveable  plates  inside.  The  leg  of  the  person 
to  be  tortured  was  placed  into  this  box,  and  between  the  fi-ame 
and  the  plates  wedges  were  driven  in  with  a  mallet,  so  as  to 
crush  the  limb,  and  produce  the  most  excruciating  pain;  the 
pain  being  the  greater  the  farther  the  wedges  were  driven  in. 
Poor  M^Kail's  leg  being  placed  in  the  boot,  the  wedges  slipped 
in,  and  the  executioner  standing  ready  with  his  mallet  to  strike, 
he  was  asked  to  make  a  further  confession.  As  he  repeated  his 
former  assertion,  that  he  had  nothing  more  to  confess,  the 
torture  began ;  ten  or  eleven  blows  with  the  mallet  were  struck, 
at  considerable  intervals,  the  sufferer  protesting  before  the 
last  three  that  he  "  could  say  no  more  though  all  the  joints 
in  his  body  were  in  as  great  torture  as  that  poor  leg."  At  the 
eleventh  stroke  the  bone  was  splintered,  and  the  blood  and  mar- 
row spurted  in  the  faces  of  the  judges.  The  torture  brought 
on  a  fever,  which  delayed  his  execution  till  the  22d,  when, 
as  before  stated,  he  was  hanged  along  with  five  others.  His 
words  on  the  scaifold  surpass  all  that  was  ever  uttered  on 
similar  occasions.  "  The  napkin,"  says  a  historian,  "  being' 
put  over  his  face,  he  prayed  a  little  within  himself;  after 
which  he  put  up  the  cloth,  saying  he  had  one  word  more  to 
say,  in  order  to  show  them  the  comfort  he  had  in  his  death. 
And  thus  he  said — '  I  hope  you  have  perceived  no  alteration 
or  discouragement  in  my  countenance  and  carriage ;  and  as 
it  may  be  your  wonder,  so  I  profess  it  is  a  wonder  to  myself; 
but  I  will  tell  you  the  reason  of  it.  Besides  the  justness  of  my 
cause,  this  is  my  comfort,  which  was  said  of  Lazarus  when  he 
died,  that  the  angels  did  carry  his  soul  into  Abraham's  bosom ; 
so  that  as  there  is  a  great  solemnity  here — of  a  confluence  of 
people,  a  scaffold,  a  gallows,  and  a  people  looking  out  at  win- 
dows— so  there  is  a  greater  and  more  solemn  preparation  in 
heaven,  of  angels  to  carry  my  soul  to  Christ's  bosom.'  And 
after  speaking  a  little  to  the  same  purpose,  he  concluded  thus — 
'  And  now  I  leave  off  to  speak  ^nj  more  to  creatures,  find  turn 
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my  speech  to  thee,  oh,  Lord ;  and  now  I  begin  my  intercourse 
with  God,  which  shall  never  be  broken  oiF.  Farewell,  father 
and  mother,  friends  and  relations ;  farewell,  the  world  and  all 
delig-hts;  farewell,  meat  and  drink;  farewell,  sun,  moon,  and 
stars ;  welcome,  God  and  Father ;  welcome,  sweet  Jesus,  the 
Mediator  of  the  new  Covenant ;  welcome,  blessed  Spirit  of  grace, 
and  God  of  all  consolation ;  welcome  glory,  welcome  eternal  life, 
welcome  death ! ' "'  There  was  not  a  dry  eye  among  the  spec- 
tators at  the  execution  of  this  young  man ;  and  such  was  the 
effect  of  his  angel-like  eloquence  upon  the  multitude,  that,  on 
future  occasions,  those  who  superintended  the  executions  of  the 
Covenanters  resorted  to  the  practice  of  causing  the  trumpets  to 
be  blo\vn,  and  the  drums  to  be  beaten,  so  as  to  drown  the  last 
words  of  the  sufferers. 

The  executions  in  Edinburgh  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  ven- 
geance taken  by  government  for  the  Pentland  rising.  Twelve 
persons  who  were  concerned  in  it,  were  tried  by  commission  at 
Ayr  on  the  24th  of  December,  and  condemned  to  death ;  eight 
of  them  to  be  executed  at  Ayr,  two  at  Dumfries,  and  two  at 
Irvine. 

In  addition  to  those  who  were  executed  for  the  Pentland  rising, 
numbers  more  were  banished  to  the  plantations ;  and  fifty  per- 
sons who  had  escaped,  including  fifteen  clergymen,  were  out- 
lawed, and  their  property  confiscated.  The  cruelties,  too,  which 
were  perpetrated  by  the  military,  who  had  been  sent  under  the 
command  of  Dalziel  to  scour  the  shires  of  Ayr,  Galloway,  and 
Dumfries  after  the  rising',  more  than  supplemented  the  severities 
of  the  law.  In  the  parish  of  Newmills,  one  David  Finlay,  who 
had  been  in  Lanark  when  the  insurgents  passed  through  the 
town,  was  shot  dead  by  Dalziel's  orders  for  refusing  to  tell  the 
names  of  the  persons  he  saw  in  their  ranks.  At  Kilmarnock,  a 
poor  woman,  in  whose  house  one  of  the  fugitives  had  taken 
shelter,  was  thrown  into  a  deep  pit,  full  of  toads  and  reptiles, 
where  she  was  left  shrieking,  no  one  daring  to  help  her  out  so 
long  as  the  soldiers  were  near.  Two  men,  who  had  given  a 
night's  lodging  to  some  of  the  rebels,  were  bound,  and  tied  up  by 
the  thumbs  to  a  tree,  in  which  situation  they  might  have  died, 
had  not  some  of  their  neighbours  come  and  cut  them  down,  at 
the  hazard  of  their  own  lives.  In  the  parish  of  Dairy,  the  wife 
of  David  M'Gill,  one  of  the  fugitives,  having  assisted  her  hus- 
band to  escape,  was  seized  by  a  party  of  soldiers  under  Sir 
AVilham  Bannatyne,  and  having  been  bound,  burning  matches 
"were  fixed  between  her  fingers,  from  which  she  endured  such 
torture,  that  she  died  a  few  days  after, 

THE  IlfPULGENCE— MEASURES  FOR  THE  SUPPRESSION  OF 
CONVENTICLES. 

These  atrocities  were  at  length  suspended.  Lauderdale,  whose 
powei' was  now  in  the  ascendant,  was  inclined  to  rid  himself  of  the 
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company  of  the  prelates,  who  had  been  the  principal  prompters  of 
the  severe  measures  against  the  Presbyterians,  and  to  attempt  to 
govern  the  country  in  a  somewhat  milder  spirit.  The  king-,  like- 
wise, and  his  English  counsellors — although  by  no  means  very 
pitifully  disposed  to  the  nonconformists — were  shocked  by  reports 
of  what  was  occurring  in  Scotland.  It  was  now  resolved  to 
pursue  a  more  moderate  course.  Sharp  was  removed  from  the 
administration,  and  ordered  to  confine  himself  to  his  diocese ;  Sir 
James  Turner  and  Sir  William  Bannatyne  w^ere  brought  to  trial 
for  the  excesses  they  had  committed  in  the  districts  in  which  they 
were  quartered ;  and  an  act  of  indemnity  was  passed  to  all  con- 
cerned in  the  rising,  except  the  persons  who  had  been  outlawed,  on 
condition  of  their  subscribing  a  bond  to  keep  the  peace,  and  never 
again  to  assume  arms  for  Presbytery — those  who  refused  the  bond, 
to  be  banished  from  the  realm. 

During  the  lull  of  1667-8-9,  which  followed  the  Pentland 
rising,  the  interests  of  nonconformity  seemed  to  be  gaining 
ground  both  in  Scotland  and  England,  and  a  general  expectation 
prevailed  that  something  was  to  be  done  by  government  in  behalf 
of  the  ejected  ministers.  In  the  meantime,  however,  the  Pres- 
byterians of  Scotland  were  harassed  by  numerous  petty  persecu- 
tions. Conventicles  were  still  treated  as  "  rendezvouses  of  rebel- 
lion ; "  and  those  who  held  or  frequented  them,  were  severely 
fined  if  discovered.  Another  cause  of  irritation  to  the  public 
mind  was,  that  search  was  still  kept  up  for  those  of  the  Pentland 
fugitives  who  had  been  excepted  from  the  indemnity.  Although, 
therefore,  the  condition  of  affairs  was  on  the  whole  improved,  the 
Presbyterians  were  still  subject  to  discomforts  and  annoyances, 
which,  at  the  present  day,  would  be  deemed  intolerable ;  to  which, 
in  fact,  no  high-spirited  people  would  now  for  an  instant  submit. 

In  the  summer  of  1668,  an  event  happened  which  had  con- 
siderable influence  both  then  and  afterwards.  One  of  the  persons 
exempted  from  the  indemnity  for  the  Pentland  rising  was  James 
Mitchell,  a  young  preacher,  who,  being  in  Galloway  at  the  time 
of  the  insurrection,  had  joined  the  rebels.  He  had  gone  to 
Flanders,  but  returned  to  Scotland  clandestinely  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1668  ;  and  the  continual  harassment  in  which  he  was 
kept  by  his  fears  of  being  taken,  seems  to  have  driven  him  into 
the  desperate  resolution  of  attempting'  to  assassinate  Archbishop 
Sharp,  whom  he  regarded  as  the  cause  of  his  not  being  admitted 
to  the  benefits  of  the  indemnity.  Watching  his  opportunity, 
he  fired  a  loaded  pistol  at  the  primate  as  he  and  Honeyman, 
bishop  of  Orkney,  were  going  into  a  coach  near  the  archbishop's 
lodgings  at  the  head  of  Blackfriars  Wynd,  in  the  High  Street 
of  Edinburgh.  The  shot  missed  Sharp,  but  wounded  Honeyman 
in  the  wrist.  It  was  broad  daylight,  many  people  were  passing, 
and  the  alarm  was  soon  given  that  a  man  had  been  killed ;  but 
some  replying  that  "  it  was  only  a  bishop,"  no  attempt  was  made 
to  capture  the  culprit,  who  was  seen  to  cross  the  street  leisurely, 
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and  descend  Niddiy's  TV'ynd,  on  the  other  side.  Before  the 
pursuit  was  begun,  Mitchell  had  chang-ed  his  clothes  in  a  house 
near,  and  escaped.  Immediately  a  proclamation  was  issued,  and 
a  reward  offered  for  his  apprehension  ;  the  city  gates  were  shut, 
and  a  rig-orous  search  instituted  throug-h  the  houses  of  all  parties 
w-ith  whom  he  mig-ht  be  supposed  to  have  sought  shelter.  As 
the  town  was  at  that  time  very  full  of  Whig-s  not  included  in  the 
indemnity,  many  of  them  ran  great  risks  of  being  taken  by 
the  soldiers  who  were  in  pursuit  of  Mitchell.  A  gentleman  of 
property,  in  particular,  Mr  Maxwell  of  Moncrief,  made  a  hair's- 
breadth  escape.  Hearing  of  the  search  that  was  going  on  in  the 
town,  and  that  the  city  gates  were  shut,  he  camel:o  the  house  of 
J^icol  Moffat,  stabler  in  the  Hoi^e  Wynd,  and  begged  shelter. 
Moffat  replied  that  his  house,  being  a  place  where  soldiers  came 
to  drink,  was  one  of  the  most  unsafe  in  Edinburgh  ;  and  that  he 
had  no  hiding-place  to  offer  him,  unless  he  chose  to  go  into  that 
meal-barrel — pointing  to  a  large  empty  hogshead,  with  a  cover 
over  it.  Rather  than  venture  into  the  streets,  ^Maxwell  accepted 
the  offer ;  and  ensconcing  himself  in  the  barrel,  ^Moffat  put  on 
the  lid.  He  had  scarcely  done  so,  when  a  party  of  soldiers 
entered,  and  asked  Moffat  if  there  were  any  Whigs  with  him. 
Moffat  said  they  might  search  ;  and  the  soldiers,  deceived  by  his 
careless  manner,  sat  down  and  asked  for  some  ale.  While  they 
were  drinking,  they  began  to  talk  of  the  bad  success  of  their 
search ;  and  one  of  them  remarked  he  was  sure  there  were  many 
Whigs  in  town,  and  probably  some  of  them  not  far  off.  '•  I 
should  not  wonder,"  said  another,  striking  the  hd  of  the  meal- 
barrel  with  his  fist,  ••  though  there  were  one  in  this  barrel : 
they'll  hide  anywhere."'  The  joke  was  received  with  an  ap- 
plauding laugh ;  and  the  soldiers  having  drunk  out  their  ale, 
left  the  house,  while  INIr  Maxwell  was  perspiring  with  fear  in  the 
barrel. 

The  attempt  on  the  archbishop's  life  was  at  first  followed  by 
increased  severities  against  the  Presbyterians,  especially  in  Edin- 
burgh, where  many  citizens  were  punished  for  holding  or  attend- 
ing conventicles.  Upon  the  whole,  however,  it  seems  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  convincing  the  council  that  they  must  study 
gentle  dealing  ;  in  particular,  it  seems  to  have  had  this  effect 
on  Sharp  himself,  who  from  that  time  offered  less  opposition 
to  the  proposal  of  the  more  moderate  friends  of  Episcopacy, 
to  grant  an  indulgence,  as  it  was  called,  to  a  certain  number 
of  the  ejected  clergy.  This  indulgence,  after  being  long  talked 
of,  was  at  length  decreed  by  a  royal  letter,  dated  Whitehall, 
the  7th  of  June  1669.  The  letter  authorised  the  privy  council 
to  permit  as  many  of  the  ejected  clergy  as  had  conducted  them- 
selves inoffensively  to  return  to  their  parishes,  if  they  were 
vacant,  to  preach  and  administer  ordinances  there  as  before  ;  or, 
if  their  old  parishes  were  not  vacant,  to  be  appointed  to  others 
bj  patrons.      Of  such  reinstated  clergymen,   all  who  should 
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acknowledg-e  the  bishop's  authority,  so  far  as  to  receive  colla- 
tion from  him,  and  attend  church  courts,  Avere  to  be  entitled  to 
the  entire  fruits  of  the  living*  5  those  who  should  refuse  colla- 
tion by  the  bishop,  were  to  be  entitled  only  to  the  manse  and 
the  g-lebe,  with  such  an  allowance  as  might  be  deemed  suitable 
out  of  a  fund  made  up  of  all  the  vacant  stipends.  Such  of  the 
ejected  clergy  as,  from  their  conduct,  should  be  thought  worthy 
of  indulgence,  but  for  whom  there  was  no  living  ready,  were  to 
be  allowed  400  marks  Scots  yearly  out  of  the  same  fund,  until 
such  time  as  they  could  be  provided  for.  The  letter  concluded 
by  saying  that,  since  by  these  acts  of  leniency  all  pretexts  for 
conventicles  were  now  taken  away,  it  was  his  majesty's  express 
will  and  pleasure  that  the  holders  and  frequenters  of  such  illegal 
meetings  should  be  rigorously  sought  out  and  punished. 

Only  about  forty  of  the  ejected  clergymen  availed  themselves 
of  the  indulgence;  the  great  majority  scouted  it,  and  regarded 
the  acceptance  of  it  as  a  sinful  act  of  compliance.  While,  there- 
fore, a  few  mild  and  estimable  men  thought  themselves  justified 
in  accepting  the  security  oifered  them,  and  their  ministrations 
were  attended  by  a  considerable  number  of  the  more  wealthy 
Presbyterians,  who  were  glad  of  the  liberty  thus  aiforded  them 
of  listening  to  what  they  considered  sound  doctrine,  without  risk 
of  being  fined  for  doing  so,  the  great  mass  of  the  people  loudly 
denounced  the  indulgence,  and  accused  those  who  countenanced 
it  of  being  Erastians  and  time-servers.  In  energy  of  character, 
however,  as  well  as  in  force  of  numbers,  the  opponents  of  the 
indulgence  had  infinitely  the  advantage.  Growing*  bolder  and 
more  enthusiastic  in  their  attachment  to  the  doctrine  of  un- 
restrained liberty  of  conscience,  they  preferred  danger  and  per- 
secution to  what  they  regarded  as  a  dishonourably  obtained  ease. 
Conventicles  and  field-meetings  now  became  numerous  and  fre- 
quent ;  and  all  the  exertions  of  the  authorities  were  unable  to 
put  them.  down.  Fresh  acts  were  passed  against  them ;  and  the 
punishments  of  fine  and  imprisonment  denounced  in  these  acts 
were  rigorously  inflicted  in  numerous  instances  both  against 
clergymen  and  laymen ;  but  all  without  effect. 

Enraged  at  the  obstinacy  of  the  Presbj^terians,  Lauderdale 
and  his  colleagues  seemed  to  repent  having  adopted  what  they 
considered  a  lenient  policy ;  and  during  the  years  1670  and 
1671,  they  displayed  their  disappointment  in  many  acts  of  per- 
secution. In  September  1672,  however,  another  attempt  was 
made  to  restore  tranquillity  by  a  concession  to  the  popular  spirit. 
A  second  indulgence  was  passed  by  the  council,  ordering  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  of  the  ejected  ministers,  who  were  mentioned 
by  name,  to  repair  to  the  parishes  where  their  services  were 
required,  there  to  confine  themselves,  and  exercise  their  sacred 
office  under  certain  restrictions.  There  was  much  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  parties  interested  as  to  the  propriety  of  accept- 
ing this  indulgence ;  some  arguing  that  it  ought  to  be  accepted 
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under  protest ;  others  maintaining-  that  it  was  '•  clogged  with  so 
many  involvements  contrary  to  their  principles  and  consciences, 
and  with  so  many  inconveniences  as  to  their  persons  and  fami- 
lies, and  to  the  congregations/'  that  to  accept  it  would  be  a  sin. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  second  indulgence  was  as  ineffective  as  the 
first.  It  was  followed  by  a  fresh  shower  of  prosecutions  against 
the  holders  of  conventicles.  To  give  an  idea  of  the  penalties  to 
which  persons  were  subjected  at  that  time  in  Scotland  for  the 
crime  of  nonconformity,  we  may  mention  that  the  fines  in- 
curred for  that  crime  during  three  years,  by  only  eleven  gentle- 
men, amounted,  when  added  together,  to  the  sum  of  £368,031, 
13s.  4d.  Scots  money,  or  £30,669  sterling.  One  of  these  gentle- 
men, Sir  George  Maxwel  of  Newark,  had  incurred  penalties 
amounting  to  no  less  than  £94,800  Scots ;  the  items  of  which 
were  as  follows  : — •'  For  three  years'  absence  from  his  parish 
church,  £31,200  5  for  a  weekly  conventicle  during  that  time, 
£62,400  ;  for  three  disorderly  baptisms  in  his  family  during 
that  time,  £1200."  When  the  fines  amounted  to  such  enor- 
mous sums,  a  composition  was  usually  effected  ;  else  the  indi- 
viduals would  have  been  ruined — as  indeed  hundreds  were. 

A  momentary  check  was  given  at  this  time  to  Lauderdale's 
power  by  the  bold  conduct  of  the  English  House  of  Commons  in 
denouncing  the  famous  Cabal  ministry,  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  and  whose  intentions  seemed  to  be  the  total  destruction 
of  the  liberties  of  the  subject.  Lauderdale,  however,  preserved 
his  place  in  Charles's  favour ;  and  in  May  1674,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  the  privy  council  remodelled  according  to  his  own  views, 
removing  all  who  were  likely  to  prove  opponents  to  his  measures 
or  rivals  to  his  authorit}'. 

The  new  government  avowed  their  determination  of  rooting 
•out  every  remnant  of  what  they  called  seditious  feeling  in  Scot- 
land. Their  severities  against  conventicles  surpassed  all  that  had 
yet  been  experienced.  On  the  18th  of  June  1674,  they  issued 
two  proclamations  against  conventicles.  By  the  first  of  these, 
all  masters  of  families  were  required  to  dismiss  from  their  service 
all  who  attended  such  meetings  ;  and  all  heritors  and  landlords 
were  required  to  subscribe  a  bond,  obliging  themselves,  their 
wives,  children,  tenants,  and  servants,  not  to  be  present  at  any 
conventicles,  either  in  houses  or  in  the  fields,  under  the  fol- 
lowing penalties : — For  a  tenant,  £25  Scots  for  each  attendance 
on  a  house-conventicle ;  for  a  cotter,  £12;  for  a  man-servant,  a 
fourth  part  of  his  j-ear's  wages  :  for  each  attendance  on  a  field- 
conventicle,  double  the  above  sums  :  the  fine  for  the  wives  or 
children  of  a  tenant  or  cotter  to  be  half  what  would  be  incurred 
by  the  tenant  or  cotter  himself  for  the  same  offence.  By  the 
same  proclamation  heritors  and  landlords  were  required  to  bind 
their  tenants,  &c.  by  separate  bonds,  or  by  clauses  in  their  leases 
to  the  same  effect ;  and  all  refractory  tenants  were  to  be  put  to 
the  horn. 
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The  severe  and  tyrannical  measures  adopted  for  the  suppres- 
sion of  conventicles,  Avere  followed  by  results  directly  contrary  to 
what  was  anticipated.  Those  who  had  been  already  in  the  habit 
of  attending-  conventicles,  seemed  now  to  lose  all  sense  of  danger 
in  their  zeal  for  what  they  esteemed  the  cause  of  God ;  and  many 
who  had  hitherto  obeyed  the  authorities,  and  conformed,  now 
abandoned  the  curates,  and  attended  the  services  of  the  field- 
preachers.  Several  even  of  the  conforming-  and  indulged  clergy 
changed  their  minds,  and,  after  confessing  the  sin  of  their  past 
conduct,  were  received  into  the  ranks  of  the  persecuted.  The 
enthusiasm  which  had  long  been  burning  with  a  steady  heat, 
blazed  up  in  flame  ;  and  emotions  which  people  in  quiet  and 
orderly  times  are  totally  unacquainted  with,  were  then  habitual 
and  familiar.  The  spirit  of  the  Old  Testament  seemed  revived 
with  its  phraseology ;  and  as  the  plaided  Covenanters,  in  their 
mountain  retreats,  sang  from  their  own  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms  of  David,  the  words  were  uttered  with  a  depth  of  feeling, 
the  like  of  which  has  probably  never  been  experienced,  except  by 
the  Hebrews  themselves — 

Oh  God,  why  hast  thou  cast  us  off? 

Is  it  for  evermore  ? 
Against  thy  pasture-sheep  why  doth 

Thine  anger  smoke  so  sore  ? 

Compared  with  the  transport  and  elevation  of  heart  which 
were  felt  at  these  field-meetings,  and  which  on  some  occasions, 
to  use  the  language  of  a  historian  of  the  times,  "  were  so  great, 
that  the  eldest  Christians  declared  they  had  never  been  wit- 
nesses to  the  like,"  ordinary  religious  worship  in  churches  or 
houses  appeared  tame  and  unsatisfactory.  Field-meetings,  there- 
fore, multiplied  more  and  more.  The  place  of  meeting  beings 
announced  some  days  before,  men,  women,  and  children  would 
leave  their  houses  early  in  the  morning  of  the  day  aj)pointed, 
and  wend  their  way  through  the  hills  to  the  spot  fixed  upon, 
some  travelling  fifteen  or  twenty  miles.  The  whole  day  would 
then  be  spent  in  spiritual  exercises ;  and,  late  in  the  afternoon, 
the  congregation  would  break  up  and  walk  homeward  in  parties. 
Sometimes  a  scuffle  would  ensue  between  the  men  of  one  of  these 
parties  and  any  body  of  dragoons  which  they  chanced  to  fall  in 
with.  From  the  precautions  which  the  Covenanters  adopted,  it 
was  only  rarely  that  the  dragoons  came  by  surprise  on  a  whole 
congregation ;  and  when  they  did  so,  they  seldom  ventured  to 
attack  it. 

Finding  their  efforts  to  suppress  field-conventicles  vain,  Lau- 
derdale and  his  colleagues  lost  all  sense  of  justice  and  prudence  ; 
and  "  as  if  Satan  himself,"  to  use  the  language  of  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  "  were  suggesting  the  means  of  oppression,  they  raked  out 
of  oblivion  the  old  and  barbarous  laws  which  had  been  adopted 
in  the  fiercest   times,  and   directed  them  against  the  noncon- 
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formists."  The  most  detestable  of  those  obsolete  laws  was  one 
by  which  the  king-  could  issue  what  was  called  Letters  of  Inter- 
communing-  against  such  criminals  as  could  not  be  broug"ht  ta 
justice.  This  law  was  employed  against  the  Covenanters,  and, 
by  orders  of  the  council,  letters  of  intercommuning*  were  read  at 
the  market-crosses  of  all  the  principal  towns  in  the  south  and 
west  of  Scotland,  by  which  ''  his  majesty  commanded  all  his 
dutiful  subjects  not  to  intercommune  with  any  of  the  rebels- 
aforesaid,  nor  furnish  them  with  meat,  drink,  house,  harbour, 
victual,  nor  any  other  thing"  useful  or  comfortable  to  them,  nor 
to  have  intelligence  with  any  of  them  by  word,  writ,  or  message, 
under  pain  of  being  considered  guilty  of  the  same  crimes  as 
the  persons  intercommuned."  By  this  horrible  measure  it  is 
calculated  that  upwards  of  17,000  persons  were  cut  oiF  from 
society,  and  forced  to  become  wanderers  among  the  mountains, 
and  to  visit  their  homes,  or  the  houses  of  their  friends,  only  by 
stealth,  when  the  dragoons  were  thought  to  be  out  of  the  way^ 
Many  clergymen,  after  being  hunted  from  place  to  place  for- 
weeks  and  months,  were  obliged  reluctantly  to  leave  the  country,, 
and  take  refuge  in  Ireland  or  on  the  continent. 

Had  the  Covenanters  been  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  popula- 
tion, the  letters  of  intercommuning  might  have  produced  some 
such  effect  as  the  council  desired ;  but  to  crush  the  spirit  of 
whole  provinces,  some  more  extensive  method  of  persecution  was^ 
necessary.  Small  garrisons  planted  in  the  heart  of  the  refractory 
districts,  or  a  rural  military  police  sent  to  scour  them  occasion- 
ally, could  only  harass  the  people,  without  reducing  them  to- 
complete  submission.  To  accomplish  this,  a  project  of  a  most 
extraordinary  kind  was  resorted  to.  It  was  resolved  to  invite 
the  Hig'hland  clans  to  invade  the  Lowlands,  especially  thfr 
western  shires,  where,  in  return  for  their  services  in  repressing- 
conventicles,  they  were  to  be  allowed  free  quarters,  and  liberty 
to  pillage  the  disaffected.  The  proposal  was  no  sooner  made 
known  in  the  Highlands,  into  which  Presbyterian  principles^ 
had  hardly  yet  penetrated,  than  6000  men  were  in  readiness  ta 
be  led,  as  they  imagined,  against  an  enemy.  So  effectually  did 
the  Highland  host,  as  it  was  called,  perform  its  assigned  task,  by 
ravag'ing  and  devastating  the  western  shires,  that  even  those  wha 
had  proposed  the  scheme  became  at  length  alarmed  at  the  con- 
sequences of  it ;  and,  after  a  stay  of  three  months,  the  moun- 
taineers were  sent  back  to  their  homes  in  February  1678.  Their 
march  back  was  like  the  removal  of  a  whole  county,  so  loaded 
were  they  with  spoil — cloth,  furniture,  provisions,  and  whatever 
was  portable ;  and  the  visit  of  the  Highland  host  was  long  re- 
membered with  shuddering  by  the  Presbyterians  of  the  west. 
Aj'rshire  alone  sustained  losses  to  the  amount  of  £12,000  ster- 
ling— a  large  sum  in  those  days.  "  Better,  however,"  said 
Lauderdale,  when  he  was  informed  of  the  ravages  of  the  High- 
landers, "that  the  west  bore   nothing   but  windle-straws   and 
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sandy  laverocks  [dog's  grass  and  sea  larks],  than  that  it  should 
hear  rebels  to  the  king." 

The  place  of  the  Highland  host  was  supplied  by  regular  troops, 
Scotch  and  English,  fully  armed,  and  distributed  in  garrisons 
over  the  obnoxious  districts.  The  command  of  one  of  these — a 
troop  of  horse — was  given  to  John  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  a 
scion  of  a  distinguished  Scottish  family,  a  high  Episcopalian, 
and  who  had  already  served  as  an  officer  on  the  continent. 
Claverhouse,  or,  as  he  was  popularly  called,  Clavers,  soon  began 
to  outstrip  all  others  in  the  zeal  with  which  he  executed  the 
orders  of  the  council  against  the  Covenanters.  These  orders 
were  now  of  the  most  sanguinary  character.  The  bonds  pledging 
suspected  parties  not  to  attend  conventicles  had  been  renewed ; 
and  it  is  said  that  Lauderdale,  sitting  at  the  council  board,  had 
bared  his  arms  above  the  elbow,  and  sworn  by  the  sacred  name 
of  the  Deity  that  he  would  force  subscription  to  these  bonds. 

MURDER  OF  ARCHBISHOP  SHARP — BATTLES  OF  DRUMCLOG 
AND  BOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 

Mitchell,  the  man  who  had  attempted  to  assassinate  Sharp, 
contrived  for  six  years  to  elude  pursuit.  In  the  beginning  of 
the  year  1674,  however,  he  was  apprehended.  On  being  exa- 
mined before  the  privy  council,  he  positively  denied  his  crime : 
privately,  however,  after  receiving  a  solemn  promise,  confirmed 
by  oath,  that  his  life  should  be  safe,  he  confessed  to  the  lord 
chancellor  that  he  had  fired  the  shot  which  wounded  Bishop 
Honeyman.  As  this  promise  stood  in  the  way  of  his  execution, 
which  Sharp  was  bent  upon,  his  trial  was  deferred  from  time  to 
time,  in  order  to  find  fresh  matter  of  accusation  against  him. 
After  nearly  two  years'  imprisonment,  he  was  brought  before  the 
council  in  January  1676,  and  examined  as  to  his  concern  in  the 
Pentland  rising.  Refusing  to  say  anything  which  would  cri- 
minate himself,  he  was  put  to  the  torture  of  the  boot.  At  the 
ninth  stroke  of  the  mallet  he  fainted,  and,  no  confession  having 
been  elicited  from  him,  he  was  sent  back  to  prison.  Here  he  re- 
mained for  other  two  years ;  but  being  brought  to  trial  again  on 
the  7th  of  January  1678,  he  was  condemned  to  death  upon  his 
own  private  extra-judicial  confession — a  proceeding  contrary  to 
all  form  of  law.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  of  his  counsel, 
he  was  not  allowed  to  plead  the  promise  of  pardon  which  had 
been  given  him ;  and  ''  it  is  shameful,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
''  to  be  obliged  to  add,  that  the  Duke  of  Lauderdale  would  not 
permit  the  records  of  the  privy  council  to  be  produced,  and  that 
some  of  the  privy  councillors  swore  that  no  assurance  of  life 
had  been  granted ;  although  it  had  been  accurately  entered,  and 
is  now  to  be  seen  on  the  record."  Mitchell  was  executed  on  the 
18th  of  January,  amid  a  general  feeling  of  compassion;  the  con- 
sideration of  the  man's  undoubted  guilt  being  lost  in  hatred  to 
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Sharp,  and  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  injustice  with  which  the- 
trial  had  been  conducted. 

Archbishop  Sharp  was  universally  regarded  as  the  most  zea- 
lous and  cruel  of  the  persecutors.  Besides  his  baleful  influence 
in  the  general  government  of  the  kingdom,  his  severities  to  the 
nonconformists  of  Fife,  where  he  had  his  own  residence,  made 
him  the  object  of  special  detestation.  These  severities  seem  tcr 
have  been  unusually  great  during  the  year  1678,  as  if  the  arch- 
bishop intended  to  hold  up  Fifeshire  to  the  rest  of  the  kingdom 
as  a  specimen  of  a  district  thoroughly  purged  of  nonconformity.. 
One  of  the  primate's  chief  agents^in  the  work  of  persecution  was 
a  person  named  William  Carmichael.  So  obnoxious  was  this 
man  on  account  of  his  cruelties,  that  a  party  of  Fifeshire  gentle- 
men, the  chief  of  whom  were  David  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet,  and 
his  brother-in-law,  John  Balfour  of  Kinloch,  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  Burley,  a  stout,  squint-eyed  man,  of  desperate  cha- 
racter, determined  to  despatch  him  ;  "  being  tired,"  as  they  said, 
^'  with  zeal  for  God's  glory,  and  resolved,  like  Phineas,  to  execute 
that  justice  which  the  law  denied  them  upon  such  as  lifted  up 
their  hand  against  God's  poor  people."  Accordingly,  on  the  3d. 
of  May  1679,  nine  of  them,  among  whom  were  Hackstoun  and 
Burley,  waylaid  Carmichael  near  the  town  of  Cupar,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  killing  him.  Their  intended  victim  had,  however,  beea 
forewarned  of  his  danger ;  and,  disappointed  of  finding  him,  the 
party  were  on  the  point  of  separating,  when  a  farmer's  wife  sent 
a  boy  to  tell  them  that  the  archbishop's  coach  was  on  the  road  to 
St  Andrews,  some  way  before  them,  "  It  was  immediately  sug- 
gested to  us,"  says  one  of  them,  '•  that  albeit  we  had  missed  the 
man  we  sought  for,  yet  God  had,  by  a  wonderful  providence, 
delivered  the  great  and  capital  enemy  of  his  church  into  our 
hands,  and  that  it  was  a  visible  call  to  us  from  Heaven  not  to  let 
him  escape."  Such  was  the  spirit  of  the  times,  that  these  lawless 
sentiments  determined  the  whole  party,  except  Hackstoun  of 
Rathillet,  who  declined  acting  as  their  leader  on  the  occasion,  or 
taking  any  share  in  the  action,  but  said  he  would  accompany 
them  as  a  spectator.  On  this  Balfour  volunteered  to  be  leader, 
and  the  whole  party  gallopped  off  in  pursuit  of  the  archbishop. 
They  overtook  the  coach  on  a  barren  heath  called  Magus  Moor, 
a  few  miles  from  St  Andrews.  The  archbishop,  who  had  his 
daughter  in  the  coach  with  him,  perceived  his  danger,  and 
called  out  to  his  servants  to  drive  on  at  full  speed.  The  pur- 
suers fired  a  volley  after  the  carriage,  and  then  coming  up  with 
it,  cut  the  traces  of  the  horses,  and  disarmed  the  postilions. 
Balfour  then  ordered  the  primate  to  come  out ;  and  when  he 
refused,  two  of  them  fired  into  the  carriage,  but  without  in- 
juring him,  his  daughter  all  the  while  shrieking  piteously 
by  his  side.  "  Come  out,"  said  the  relentless  Burley.  "  I  take 
God  to  witness  that  it  is  not  out  of  any  hatred  of  your  person, 
uor  from  any  prejudice   you    have   done  or  could   have   done 
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:me,  that  I  intend  now  to  take  your  life ;  but  because  you  have 
been,  and  still  continue  to  be,  an  avowed  opposer  of  the  gospel 
and  king-dom  of  Christ,  and  a  murderer  of  his  saints,  whose 
blood  you  have  shed  like  water."  At  length,  after  being 
wounded  by  a  sword-thrust,  the  old  man  left  the  coach,  and 
creeping  on  his  knees  to  Hackstoun,  said,  "You  are  a  gentleman; 
you  will  protect  me."  "  I  will  not  lay  a  hand  upon'you,"  said 
Hackstoun,  turning  away.  "  Spare  his  gray  hairs,"  cried  an- 
other; but  the  rest,  after  firing  upon  him,  drew  their  swords, 
and  despatched  him  with  many  wounds — his  daughter,  who 
threw  herself  between  her  father  and  the  assassins,  also  receiving 
one  or  two  wounds  in  the  scuffle.  After  rifling  the  coach  of  the 
arms  and  papers  which  it  contained,  they  rode  ofl",  leaving  the 
mangled  body  of  their  victim  lying*  on  the  highway. 

The  news  of  this  bloody  deed  soon  spread  over  the  whole 
country.  The  great  proportion  of  the  Presbyterians,  although 
they  regarded  Sharp's  violent  death  as  a  just  judgment  of  God, 
disowned  and  condemned  the  action ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  more 
wild  and  desperate  of  their  number  dared  to  defend  it.  The 
government,  on  the  other  hand,  visited  the  crime  on  the  whole 
body  of  the  nonconformists,  and  made  it  the  pretext  for  fresh 
proclamations  and  increased  severities  against  them.  Every 
attendance  on  a  field-conventicle  was  declared  high  treason, 
new  troops  were  raised,  and  their  officers  invested  with  the  most 
unlimited  authority  against  the  seditious. 

Meanwhile  Balfour,  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet,  and  the  rest  of 
the  assassins,  escaped  to  the  west.  Having"  committed  themselves 
beyond  all  hope  of  pardon,  their  only  chance  of  safety  lay  in  open 
insurrection  ;  and  there  were  many  kindred  spirits  among  "  the 
chased  and  tossed  men"  in  that  part  of  the  country  ready  to  join 
them.  Among  these  was  Robert  Hamilton,  brother  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Hamilton  of  Preston,  and  a  most  zealous  Covenanter. 
Having  assembled  a  body  of  eighty  horse,  Hamilton,  Burley,  and 
Hackstoun  entered  the  royal  burgh  of  Rutherglen,  near  Glasgow, 
on  the  29th  of  May  1679,  and  made  a  public  protest  against  the 
proceedings  of  the  government,  extinguishing  the  bonfire  which 
had  been  kindled  in  honour  of  the  day  as  the  anniversary  of  the 
Restoration,  and  burning  all  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parliament 
in  favour  of  Prelacy.  Thus  openly  declared  rebels,  they  were 
joined  by  a  number  of  peasantry,  eager,  but  ill-armed,  and  took 
up  their  position  on  Loudon  Hill.  Receiving  intelligence  of  the 
outbreak,  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  was  then  stationed  at 
Glasgow,  marched  to  suppress  it  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  and 
fifty  cavalry.  Learning  his  approach,  the  Covenanters,  to  the 
number  of  forty  horse,  and  a  hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred 
foot,  met  him  at  Drumclog,  a  bog-gy  piece  of  g'round  about  a 
mile  distant  from  Loudon  Hill ;  and  a  desperate  eng-agement  fol- 
lowed, in  which,  principally  by  the  bravery  of  Burley,  Claver- 
house was  defeated,  and  forced  to  flee — his  horse,  whose  belly 
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had  been  cut  open  by  the  stroke  of  a  scythe,  so  that  the  bowels 
trailed  on  the  ground,  carrying-  him  off  the  field  with  the  greatest 
difficulty. 

After  the  defeat  of  Claverhouse  at  Drumclog,  the  insurgent 
army  gained  such  an  accession  of  numbers,  as  to  count  six  or  seven 
thousand  men,  among  whom  were  several  of  the  west  country 
gentry,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  outlawed  clergy.  An 
attack  was  made  upon  Glasgow,  which  was  not  successful,  but 
which  had  the  effect  of  inducing  Claverhouse  to  evacuate  the 
city,  and  proceed  eastward,  leaving*  the  Covenanters  masters  of 
the  west  country.  In  the  meantime  the  privy  council,  greatly 
alarmed,  were  making  what  preparations  they  could  to  meet  the 
emergency.  At  London  also,  to  which  intelligence  of  the  rising- 
had  been  immediately  forwarded,  the  affair  was  viewed  in  a 
serious  light;  and  Charles,  in  whose  mind  the  conviction  was 
growing,  that  his  representatives  in  Scotland  were  driving  mat- 
ters to  extremities,  sent  down  his  natural  son,  the  popular  and 
mild-tempered  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  to  assume  the  com- 
mand of  the  army  in  Scotland,  and  endeavour  to  restore  order. 
At  the  head  of  a  well-disciplined  army  of  about  ten  thousand 
men,  Monmouth,  with  Claverhouse  as  commander  of  the  cavalry, 
reached  Bothwell,  a  village  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  near 
the  rebel  encampment,  on  Sunday  the  22d  of  June.  The  two 
armies  occupied  opposite  sides  of  the  river,  which  was  crossed 
by  a  high,  steep,  and  narrow  bridg'e,  having  a  gateway  in  the 
centre.  The  insurgents  were  in  no  condition  to  meet  such  a  foe 
— being  not  only  inferior  in  numbers  and  discipline,  but  also 
wofully  divided  in  their  counsels.  There  were  among  them,  or 
rather  among  their  clergy,  two  distinct  parties — a  moderate 
party,  at  the  head  of  which  were  Mr  John  Welch  and  Mr  David 
Hume,  who  were  anxious  for  an  accommodation,  if  it  could  be 
obtained  on  tolerable  terms ;  and  an  extreme  or  fanatical  party, 
headed  by  Mr  Donald  Cargill  and  Mr  John  King,  who  would 
consent  to  no  compromise.  For  upwards  of  a  fortnight  the  most 
violent  disputes  had  been  going  on  between  these  two  parties  on 
political  and  theological  points  ;  and  at  the  very  time  when 
Monmouth's  army  came  in  sight,  their  camp  was  the  scene  of 
vehement  controversy,  which  ended  in  the  triumph  of  the  more 
violent  party.  The  consequence  was  the  total  defeat  of  the 
insurgents.  Balfour,  Hackstoun  of  Eathillet,  and  a  few  others, 
behaved  with  bravery,  and  defended  the  bridge  as  long  as  pos- 
sible ;  but  the  rest  seemed,  in  the  words  of  the'historian" Burnet, 
"  to  have  neither  the  grace  to  submit,  the  courage  to  fight,  nor 
the  sense  to  run  away."  Monmouth's  anxiety  to  spare  blood 
restrained  the  fury  of  the  royalist  officers,  and  the  carnage  was 
not  so  gi'eat  as  might  have  been  anticipated.  Claverhouse, 
however,  burning  with  the  recollection  of  his  defeat  at  Drum- 
clog,  would  not  be  altogether  balked  of  his  revenge,  and  four 
hundred  of  the  Covenanters  were  left  dead  on  the  field. 
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The  consequences  of  the  insurrection  thus  terminated  resembled 
those  of  the  Pentland  rising.  The  prisoners  taken  at  the  battle 
of  Bothwell  Bridge,  amounting-  to  about  twelve  hundred,  were 
marched  to  Edinburgh,  tied  two  and  two,  and  locked  up  in  the 
Grayfriars'  churchyard,  like  cattle  in  a  penfold,  with  sentinels 
watching  them,  to  prevent  their  escape.  Here  they  remained 
for  neariy  five  months,  sleeping  among  the  graves  during  the 
night,  and  standing  among  them  all  day,  without  the  slightest 
accommodation,  till  within  a  short  time  of  their  liberation,  when 
a  few  deal  sheds  were  put  up.  From  their  number  several  were 
selected  for  execution,  either  on  account  of  the  rising  itself,  or 
their  supposed  connexion  with  the  murder  of  Archbishop  Sharp  ; 
and  among  these  were  two  clergymen,  Messrs  Kid  and  King. 
Of  the  rest,  those  who  would  acknowledge  the  rising  to  be  rebel- 
lion, and  the  archbishop's  death  to  be  murder,  were  at  last  re- 
leased ;  such,  however,  as  were  refractory,  and  refused  to  make 
these  admissions,  were  sold  as  slaves  to  the  plantations.  Many 
of  the  latter  were  drowned  at  sea. 

A  great  many  fugitives  from  the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge 
continued  skulking  in  various  hiding-places ;  and,  under  the 
pretext  of  searching  for  them,  many  cruelties  were  perpetrated 
by  the  soldiers,  instances  being  recorded  in  which  innocent  men 
were  shot  dead  in  the  open  fields  because  seen  with  a  book  in 
their  hands.  Most  of  the  fugitives  contrived  at  last  to  return  to 
their  homes,  or  to  quit  the  country  ;  some  of  them,  however, 
continued  wanderers  for  many  months.  Among  the  latter  were 
Hackstoun  of  Rathillet,  and  the  clergymen  Richard  Cameron 
and  Donald  Cargill.  These  men  still  keeping  together,  formed 
the  nucleus  of  a  small  body  of  Covenanters,  who,  adopting-,  as 
was  natural  in  their  circumstances,  the  most  extreme  tenets, 
ranged  up  and  down  the  country,  holding-  armed  meetings 
among  the  hills.  On  the  22d  of  June  1680,  they  affixed  a  decla- 
ration to  the  market-cross  of  the  burgh  of  Sanquhar,  renouncing- 
Charles  II.  as  a  tyrant,  and  denying  the  Duke  of  York's  right 
to  the  succession.  This  act,  as  well  as  their  past  oftences,  made 
government  particularly  anxious  to  extirpate  them,  and  the 
little  band  of  Cameronians,  as  they  were  called  after  their  leader, 
was  chased  for  w-eeks  through  the  shires  of  Dumfries  and  Ayr. 
At  length  they  were  surprised  at  a  desolate  place  in  Ayrshire, 
called  Aird's  Moss,  by  a  body  of  dragoons,  commanded  by  Bruce 
of  Earlshall.  The  wanderers  resolved  to  light,  although  wath 
no  hope  of  success.  Before  the  engagement,  Cameron  offered 
up  a  prayer,  in  which  he  three  times  made  use  of  the  striking 
expression,  "  Lord,  spare  the  green,  and  take  the  ripe ! "  After  a 
desperate  battle,  in  which  a  number  on  both  sides  were  killed, 
among  whom  was  Cameron,  who  fell  almost  by  the  tirst  shot, 
the  Covenanters  were  defeated.  Hackstoun  of  Rathillet  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  conveyed  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  was  exe- 
cuted with  all  the  circumstances  of  barbarity  common  in  that 
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age.  His  head  and  hands,  along*  with  those  of  Cameron,  were 
fixed  on  the  Netherbow  port;  the  hands  of  Cameron  being" 
stretched  out  as  if  in  prayer. 

Donald  Cargill  continued  for  some  time  to  elude  pursuit.  At 
a  conventicle  held  in  the  Torwood,  in  September  1680,  he  pro- 
nounced sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king",  the 
Duke  of  York,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  the 
lord  advocate,  and  General  Dalziel.  A  reward  was  set  on  his 
liead;  and,  having  been  apprehended  in  the  month  of  July  1681, 
he  was  executed  along-  with  four  others. 

REVOLUTION  OF  1688 — END  OF  THE  PERSECUTIONS. 

In  the  midst  of  these  severities  against  the  Bothwell  insur- 
gents and  the  Cameronians,  the  king's  brother,  James,  Duke  of 
York,  afterwards  James  YII.,  arrived  in  Scotland  to  assume  the 
administration  of  affairs.  In  Jul}'  1681,  a  Scottish  parliament 
met  under  his  auspices,  in  which  various  acts  were  passed  hostile 
to  the  liberties  of  the  subject,  both  civil  and  relig'ious — among 
others,  an  act  requiring  all  persons  in  authority  to  subscribe  a 
test  acknowledging  the  king's  absolute  supremacy  in  church  and 
state.  Alarmed  at  these  proceedings,  and  seeing  no  hope  of 
security  in  their  own  country,  upwards  of  thirty-six  Scottish 
noblemen  and  gentlemen,  attached  to  Presbyterianism,  resolved 
to  emigrate.  AVhile  making*  preparations  to  leave  the  country, 
they  were  informed  of  the  secret  designs  of  Lord  Russell,  Alger- 
non Sidney,  and  other  English  patriots,  who  had  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  to  attempt  a  political  revolution  in  the  kingdom.  In 
hopes  to  effect  something  beneficial  for  Scotland,  the  greater  part 
of  them  joined  this  conspiracy;  and  on  its  premature  discovery, 
they  shared  the  sufferings  of  the  English  patriots.  LTpwards 
of  two  thousand  persons  were  denounced  or  outlawed  for  their 
concern  in  the  conspiracy;  and  one  leader,  Baillie  of  Jervis- 
wood,  was  executed. 

"While  the  upper  classes  were  suffering  for  these  political  or 
politico-religious  offences,  the  Presbyterian  population  gene- 
rally were  in  the  most  miserable  condition  imaginable.  "All 
usual  forms  of  law,"  says  Sir  Walter  Scott,  "  all  the  bulwarks 
by  which  the  subjects  of  a  country  are  protected  against  the 
violence  of  armed  power,  were  at  once  broken  down  ;  and  officers 
and  soldiers  received  commissions  not  only  to  apprehend,  but  to 
interrogate  and  punish  any  persons  whom  they  might  suspect 
of  fanatical  principles  ;  and,  if  they  thought  proper,  ^hey  might 
put  them  to  death  on  the  spot."  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued, with  scarcely  any  intermission,  from  the  year  1680  to 
the  year  1685 ;  and  a  true  history  of  Scotland  during  that 
period  would  consist  of  little  else  than  a  list  of  trials  for 
nonconformity,  and  a  collection  of  anecdotes  respecting  the 
sufferings  of  the  wandering  Covenanters.     The  principal  agent 
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in  these  persecutions  was  Graham  of  Claverhouse,  who  had 
been  appointed  sheriff  of  Wig-ton  in  1682,  and  an  account  of 
whose  raids  against  the  nonconformists  would  till  a  volume. 
Many  a  roug'h  stone,  decked  with  rude  sculpture  and  uncouth 
rhymes,  marks  out  to  the  peasantry  of  the  present  day  the 
spot  where  some  pious  ancestor  was  shot  by  the  dragoons  of 
Lag'g'  or  Claverhouse.  Of  all  the  stories  which  the  annals  of  the 
time  have  preserved  to  us,  none  is  so  affecting  as  that  of  John 
Brown  of  Priesthill.  The  farm  of  Priesthill,  in  the  parish  of 
Muirkirk,  in  Ayrshire,  was  occupied  during*  "  the  trying  times*'' 
by  John  Brown,  by  profession  a  carrier,  and  a  man  respected  all 
the  country  round  for  his  piety  and  upright  character.  He  had 
not  been  present  either  at  Pentland  or  Bothwell,  but  was  well 
known  for  his  attachment  to  the  persecuted  cause.  His  wife, 
Marion  AVeir,  was  a  very  superior  woman,  of  a  lively  and 
humorous  disposition.  They  were  married  in  1682,  at  a  con- 
venticle, by  Mr  Peden,  one  of  the  most  noted  of  the  Cameronian 
preachers.  "  You  have  got  a  good  husband,"  said  he  to  Marion 
Weir  when  the  ceremony  was  over ;  "  value  him  highly ;  keep 
linen  for  a  winding-sheet  beside  you,  for  in  a  day  when  you 
least  expect  it,  he  may  be  taken  from  you."  The  house  of 
Priesthill,  occupied  by  this  pious  couple,  with  a  little  daughter 
of  the  husband's  by  a  former  wife,  stands  to  this  day.  It  is  on 
the  brow  of  a  hill,  behind  which  rises  an  extensive  tract  of 
heath,  moss-hags,  and  rocks.  Here  many  a  little  meeting"  for 
worship  had  been  held  at  the  carrier's  iireside,  and  many  a  wan- 
derer had  found  shelter.  One  evening,  in  May  1685,  Peden, 
who  had  been  in  Ireland  for  some  time,  but  had  now  returned  to 
Scotland,  paid  a  visit  to  Priesthill.  He  stayed  all  night,  and  in 
the  morning,  when  he  took  farewell,  he  said  to  Marion  Weir, 
"  Poor  woman — a  fearful  morning ! "  "A  dark  and  misty  morn- 
ing ! "  When  Peden  was  gone,  John  Brown  took  a  spade  in  his 
hand,  and  went  out  to  make  ready  some  peat  ground.  It  was  a 
thick  mist ;  and,  before  he  was  aware,  he  was  surrounded  by  a 
body  of  dragoons,  with  Claverhouse  at  their  head.  To  all  the 
questions  which  were  put  to  him,  he  returned  distinct  and  fluent 
answers — a  circumstance  the  more  extraordinary,  as  he  usually 
stammered  much  when  addressing  a  stranger.  Surprised  at  his 
composure,  Claverhouse  asked  if  he  was  a  preacher.  Those  who 
had  guided  him  to  the  house  replied,  "  No,  no ;  he  never  was 
a  preacher."  "  If  he  has  never  preached,"  said  Claverhouse, 
"  meikle  has  he  prayed  in  his  time."  Then  turning  to  Brown, 
he  said,  "  Go  to  your  prayers  now  for  the  last  time,  for  you  shall 
immediately  die."  The  poor  man  obeyed ;  and  kneeling  down, 
began  to  pray  earnestly.  Three  times  Claverhouse  interrupted 
him :  once  when,  in  allusion  to  the  state  of  the  times,  "  he  was 
pleading  that  the  Lord  Avould  spare  a  remnant,  and  not  make 
a  full  end  in  the  day  of  his  anger."  "  I  gave  you  time,"  said 
Claverhouse,  "to  pray,  and  ye  are  begun  to  preach."     "Sir," 
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said  BrowTi,  turning"  round  on  his  knees,  "  you  know  tlie  nature 
neither  of  preaching-  nor  praying-,  if  you  call  this  preaching-.'' 
When  he  had  ended,  Claverhouse  said,  "Take  good  night  of 
your  wife  and  children."  Turning-  to  his  wife,  who  was  standing- 
by  with  her  child  in  her  arms,  and  her  husband's  little  daughter 
by  her  side,  he  said,  "  Now,  Marion,  the  daj^  is  come  that  I  told 
you  would  come,  when  I  spake  first  to  you  of  marrying-  me."" 
She  said,  "  Indeed,  John,  in  this  cause  I  am  willing-  to  part  with 
you."  "  Then,"  he  said,  "  this  is  all  I  desire ;  I  have  no  more 
to  do  but  to  die."  "  He  kissed,"  continues  the  narrative,  "  his 
wife  and  bairns,  and  wished  purchased  and  promised  blessings 
to  be  multiplied  to  them  and  his  blessing-.  Clavers  ordered  six 
soldiers  to  shoot  him.  The  most  part  of  the  bullets  came  upon 
his  head,  and  scattered  his  brains  upon  the  ground.  Marion 
Weir  had  never  before  that  been  able  to  look  on  blood  without 
being  in  danger  to  faint,  yet  she  was  helped  to  be  a  witness  to- 
all  this  without  either  fainting  or  confusion,  except  that,  when 
the  shots  went  off,  her  eyes  dazzled.  When  the  deed  was  over^ 
Claverhouse  said  to  her,  '  What  thinkest  thou  of  thy  husband 
now,  woman?'  'I  ever  thought  meikle  o'  him,'  she  replied, 
'  and  now  more  than  ever.'  '  It  were  but  justice,'  said  he,  '  to 
lay  thee  beside  him.'  '  If  you  were  permitted,'  she  said,  '  I  doubt 
not  but  your  cruelty  would  go  to  that  leng-th ;  but  how  will  ye 
answer  for  this  morning's  work?'  'To  man,'  he  said,  '  I  can  be 
answerable ;  and  as  for  God,  I  will  take  him  in  my  own  hand.'" 
He  then  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off,  and  left  her  with  th& 
corpse  of  her  dead  husband  lying  there.  She  set  the  bairn  on 
the  ground,  and  gathered  his  brains,  and  tied  up  his  head,  and 
straighted  his  body,  and  covered  him  in  her  plaid,  and  sat  down 
and  wept  over  him.  It  being-  a  very  desert  place,  where  never 
victual  grew,  and  far  from  neighbours,  it  was  some  time  before 
any  friends  came  to  her." 

The  accession  of  James  VII.  to  the  throne,  which  took  place 
on  the  6th  of  February  1685,  by  the  death  of  his  brother  Charles 
II.,  did  not  improve  the  condition  of  Scotland ;  on  the  contrary, 
the  suiferings  of  the  Covenanters  were  aggravated  in  the  begin- 
ning of  his  reign.  On  the  11th  of  May  1685,  two  women, 
Margaret  Maclaughlan,  aged  sixty-three,  and  Margaret  W^ilson, 
aged  only  eighteen  years,  were  executed  at  Wigton  for  non- 
conformity— that  is,  for  attending-  field-preachings.  The  sen- 
tence, which  was,  that  they  should  be  drowned  by  being  tied  to 
stakes  in  the  sea  while  the  tide  was  advancing,  w'^as  carried  into 
effect  with  circumstances  of  great  cruelty.  In  the  presence  of 
Major  Windram,  the  Laird  of  Lagg*,  and  a  vast  concourse  of 
spectators. 

During  the  years  1686  and  1687,  the  Covenanters  enjoyed  a 
period  of  comparative  quiet ;  the  attention  of  the  most  active  per- 
secutors being-  diverted  from  them  by  the  struggle  which  James 
VII.  was  carrying  on  with  his  subjects  for  the'restoration  of  the 
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Catholic  relig"ion.  The  strugg-le  ended,  as  all  know,  in  the 
Kevolution  of  1688,  which  expelled  James  VII.  from  the  king- 
dom, and  placed  William  and  Mary  on  the  throne.  This  Kevo- 
lution restored  peace  to  Scotland :  the  last  who  suffered  in  the 
cause  of  relig'ion  being-  Mr  James  Renwick,  a  young  man,  a 
preacher  of  the  gospel,  who  was  executed  at  Edinburgh  on  the 
17th  of  February  1688.  In  July  1689,  Prelacy  was  formally 
abolished  in  Scotland,  and  Presbyterianism  restored. 

CONCLUSION. 

Thus  closed  the  "  persecutions  in  Scotland,"  as  they  are  very 
properly  called.  These  persecutions,  as  has  been  seen,  com- 
menced almost  at  the  accession  of  James  I.  to  the  throne  of  Eng- 
land, and  did  not  cease  till  the  Revolution  of  1688 — the  more  out- 
rageous of  the  proceedings  having  taken  place  during  the  last 
twenty-eight  years.  Altogether,  there  was  pretty  nearly  a  cen- 
tury of  strife  :  tyranny  on  the  one  hand,  and  suffering  on  the 
other.  According  to  the  most  credible  authority,  not  fewer  than 
18,000  persons  suffered  death,  or  the  utmost  extremities  and  hard- 
ships. Of  these,  1700  were  banished  to  the  plantations — which 
was  equivalent  to  becoming  slaves ;  750  were  banished  to  the 
northern  islands  ;  2800  were  imprisoned  for  a  long  period  ;  7000 
fled  from  the  country ;  680  were  killed  in  battle  ;  498  were  mur- 
dered in  cold  blood  ;  and  362  were  executed  in  form  of  law.  The 
remainder  of  the  18,000  are  summed  up  in  those  who  perished 
throug'h  cold,  hunger,  and  other  privations.  But  besides  all  this 
amount  of  suffering*  and  loss  of  life,  the  nation  at  large  was  ex- 
posed to  numerous  injuries,  which  it  was  long  in  recovering. 
Judged  by  the  spirit  of  the  present  age,  the  persecutions  so  re- 
lentlessly projected  by  the  latter  members  of  the  house  of  Stuart 
nil  one  with  horror  and  amazement.  We  can  scarcely  compre- 
hend how  any  men  in  their  senses  should  have  plunged  into,  and 
maintained  such  a  career  of  wickedness  and  folly — the  wicked- 
ness of  attempting  to  dragoon  a  Avhole  nation  into  opinions  to 
which  they  expressed  a  settled  repugnance ;  the  folly  of  expecting 
to  be  successful.  That  they  completely  failed  in  their  efforts,  has 
just  been  shown;  but  more  than  this,  they  actually  damaged 
the  cause  which  they  espoused.  Their  persecutions  impressed 
a  rooted  hatred  of  Episcopacy,  and  an  equally  intense  love  of 
Presbyterianism,  in  Scotland — sentiments,  to  all  appearance,  not 
likely  soon  to  be  weakened.  To  the  present  day,  the  Scotch 
refer,  with  natural  pride  and  enthusiasm,  to  the  great  stand 
nsade  by  their  ancestors  for  conscience'  sake  in  the  seventeenth 
century ;  and  in  their  popular  tales,  the  achievements  of  the 
Covenanters  have  eclipsed  those  of  Wallace,  Bruce,  and  other 
national  heroes.  May  the  remembrance  of  these  deeds  serve 
only  to  cherish  mutual  forbearance  and  toleration,  with  every 
other  Christian  virtue ! 
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ND  so,  Frank,  you  are  really  going-  to  be  mamed? 
asked  Uncle  Joshua. 

"  I  really  am,  sir/"  replied  Frank. 
W  ■a^       "And  live  on  broth?*' 
-^    "  Yes,  sir  ;  and  if  I  cannot  afford  that,  on  water-gruel." 
,^1^     "  And  pray,  have  you  persuaded  Jane  to  starve  with  you? " 
^       "  I  have  persuaded  her,  sir,  that  we  can  be  happy  on  the 
S    bare  necessaries  of  life  ;  and  those  my  industry  will  alwaj^s 
procure  us." 

"  How  do  you  know  that  you  will  always  have  health  to  labour 
in  your  profession  ?" 

"  I  certainly  do  not ;  it  would  be  presumption  in  me  to  speak 
securely  on  that  subject." 

"  Yet  you  are  going  to  act  as  if  this  were  a  certainty." 
"  And  is  it  wrong,  my  dear  sir,  that  I  should  ?     I  have  health 
and  strength — these,   to   me,    are   positive  wealth.      I   possess 


*  The  present  story  (a  few  alterations  excepted)  forais  a  small  volume  of 
unpretending  appearance,  and  of  anonymous  authorship,  published  some 
years  ago  at  Boston,  United  States,  and  which  has  there  gone  through 
several  editions.  AVe  have  been  so  mucli  pleased  with  the  production,  as 
a  contribution  to  good  morals,  virtuous  habits,  and  domestic  and  social 
comfort — in  which  respects  it  reminds  us  of  some  of  the  early  popular 
works  of  Miss  Edgeworth — as  to  feel  satisfied  that  we  should  be  doing  a 
duty  to  our  readers,  and  a  benefit  to  society,  by  its  republication  in  our 
Miscellanv. — Ed. 
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them  now,  and  I  must  make  the  most  of  them.  If  the  un- 
certainty of  our  possessions  is  to  paralyse  our  exertions,  those 
who  have  money  are  nearly  as  bad  off  *^as  those  who  have  not. 
Riches  take  to  themselves  win^s  and  fly  away ;  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  tire  and  water.  Uncertainty  is  written  upon  all  things. 
I  believe  my  prospects  are  as  stable  as  most  people's." 

"  Let  me  hear  what  they  are  ?" 

"  In  the  first  place,  sir,  I  have  health  ;  in  the  next,  activity ; 
and  then  my  profession  is  a  pretty  sure  one.  A  physician  will 
always  find  patients,  if  he  is  attentive  and  skilful ;  and  I  mean 
to  be  both.  However,  I  confess  that  our  greatest  security  for 
a  living-  will  consist  in  our  moderate  desires  and  simple  habits. 
You  know,  sir,  Jane  has  no  passion  for  fine  dress ;  and,  in 
short " 

"  In  short,  Frank,  you  are  determined  to  be  married  j  and  there 
is  an  end  of  all  argument.'' 

"  I  only  wait  for  j'-our  consent,  sir." 

"  You  know  very  well  that  mine  will  follow  Jane's.  And  she 
is  willing  to  live  with  you  on  the  bare  necessaries  of  life?"  Jane 
only  answered  by  an  assenting  smile.  "Very  well,  I  give  up. 
One  thing,  however,  let  me  tell  j'^ou — beyond  bread  and  water,  a 
shelter  for  one's  head,  a  bag  of  straw  to  sleep  on,  and  covering 
and  fuel  to  guard  us  from  the  inclemencies  of  the  weather,  there 
are  no  positive  necessaries  ;  all  the  rest  are  comparative."  Jane 
had  hitherto  sat  very  quietly  at  her  work,  but  she  now  laid  it 
in  her  lap,  and  looked  up  with  an  air  of  astonishment.  "You  do 
not  agree  with  me,  I  perceive,"  said  Uncle  Joshua;  "tell  me, 
then,  what  you  think  are  the  necessaries  of  life?" 

"  I  confess,  sir,"  said  Jane  a  little  contemptuously,  "  when 
I  agreed  with  Frank  that  we  could  live  on  the  necessaries  of 
life,  I  did  not  mean  like  the  beasts  of  the  field  or  the  birds  of 
the  air ;  but,  graduating  our  ideas  to  what  is  around  us,  I  am 
sure  we  shall  ask  for  nothing  more  than  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  luxuries,"  added  she  with  a  pretty  sentimental  air,  "  we  will 
draw  from  our  own  hearts," 

"  And  I,"  said  Frank,  looking  enchanted  with  her  eloquence, 
"  shall  be  the  happiest  of  men." 

"  Graduating  our  ideas  to  what  is  around  us ! "  exclaimed 
Uncle  Joshua.  "  Ah,  there  it  is  ;  you  could  live  on  broth,  or 
water-gruel,  if  everybody  else  did  ;  but  the  fact  is,  that  nobody 
does ;  and  so  you,  like  the  rest  of  the  world,  will  live  a  little 
beyond  your  means." 

'"  No,  sir,"  said  the  young  people  eagerl}^ ;  "  we  are  determined 
to  make  it  a  rule  never  to  exceed  our  means." 

"  As  long  as  you  keep  to  that  rule,  you  are  safe  ;  you  do  not 
know  what  it  is  to  be  beset  by  temptations.  But  I  have  done ; 
advice  is  of  little  value  where  we  have  nothing  else  to  give — 
and  that  is  pretty  much  my  case ;  but  a  bachelor's  wants  are 
few." 
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"Yes,  dear  uncle,"  said  Jane  smiling- ;  "  he  -wants  nothing-  but 
the  necessaries  of  life — an  elbow-chair,  a  g-ood  fire,  and  a  cigar 
half  a  dozen  times  a-daj  ;  and  long*,  long-,"  added  she,  affection- 
ately embracing-  him,  "may  you  enjoy  them,  and  give  to  us 
what  is  of  far  more  value  than  money — your  affection ;  and  on 
every  other  subject,  your  advice." 

In  one  fortnight  from  this  conversation  Frank  and  Jane  were 
man  and  wife.  Perhaps  a  more  united,  or  a  more  rational  jDair, 
had  seldom  pronounced  the  marriage  vow.  They  began  with 
the  wise  purpose  of  incurring  no  debts,  and  took  a  small  house, 
at  a  cheap  rate,  in  an  obscure  but  populous  part  of  the  city. 

Most  young  physicians  begin  life  with  some  degree  of  patron- 
age, but  Frank  had  none.  He  came  to  the  city  a  stranger  from 
the  wilds  of  Vermont,  fell  in  love  with  Jane  Churchwood— Uncle 
Joshua's  niece;  a  man  whom  nobody  knew,  and  whose  inde- 
pendence consisted  in  limiting  his  wants  to  his  means.  What 
little  he  could  do  for  Jane,  he  cheerfully  did.  But  after  all  ne- 
cessary expenses  were  paid,  the  young  peoj^le  had  but  just  enough 
between  them  to  secure  their  first  quarter's  rent,  and  place  a 
-sign  on  the  corner  of  the  house,  with  "  Dr  Fulton"  handsomely 
inscribed  upon  it.  The  sign  seemed  to  excite  but  little  attention 
— as  nobody  called  to  see  the  owner  of  it,  though  he  was  at  home 
every  hour  in  the  day. 

After  a  week  of  patient  expectation,  which  could  not  be  said 
to  pass  heavily — for  they  worked,  read,  and  talked  together — ■ 
Frank  thought  it  best  to  add  to  the  sign — "  Practises  for  the  poor 
gratis."  At  the  end  of  a  few  days  another  clause  was  added — 
"  Furnishes  medicines  to  those  who  cannot  pay  for  them."  In  a 
very  short  time  the  passers-by  stopped  to  spell  out  the  words, 
and  Frank  soon  began  to  reap  the  benefit  of  this  addition.  Vari- 
ous applications  were  made ;  and  though  they  did  not,  as  yet, 
promise  any  increase  of  revenue,  he  was  willing  to  pay  for  the 
first  stepping-stone.  What  had  begun,  however,  from  true  New 
England  calculation,  was  continued  from  benevolence.  He  was 
introduced  to  scenes  of  misery  that  made  him  forget  all  but  the 
desire  of  relieving-  the  wretchedness  he  witnessed ;  and  when  he 
related  to  his  young  and  tender-hearted  wife  the  situation  in 
which  he  found  a  mother  confined  to  her  bed,  with  two  or  three 
helpless  children  crying  around  her  for  bread,  Jane  would  put 
on  her  straw-bonnet,  and  follow  him  with  a  light  step  to  the 
dreary  abode.  The  first  quarter's  board  came  round  ;  it  was  paid, 
and  left  them  nearly  penniless.  There  is  something  in  benevo- 
lent purpose,  as  well  as  in  industry,  that  cheers  and  supports  the 
mind.  Never  was  Jane's  step  lighter,  nor  her  smile  gayer,  than 
at  present.  But  this  could  not  last :  the  next  quarter's  rent 
must  be  provided — and  how  ?  Still  the  work  of  mercy  v/ent  on, 
and  did  not  grow  slack.  One  day,  taking  a  small  supply  of 
provisions  with  them,  they  went  to  visit  a  poor  sick  woman. 
After  ascending  a  crooked  flight  of  stairs,  they  entered  the  for- 
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lorn  apartment,  where  lay  the  sick  mother,  while  the  hung-ry 
squalid  children  were  g-athered  round  the  ashes  upon  the  hearth. 
But  an  object  attracted  their  attention  that  mig-ht  be  said  to 
afford  all  the  picturesque  relief  which  a  painter  would  require  in 
such  a  scene.  By  the  side  of  the  bed  sat  a  lady  in  the  prime  of 
life,  redolent  with  health  and  beauty,  and  dressed  in  the  extreme 
of  fashion.  After  g-azing-  with  some  surprise  at  the  new-comers, 
she  bent  over  the  sufferer,  sweeping-  her  bird-of-paradise  feathers 
in  the  sick  woman's  face,  and  inquired  who  they  were?  In 
the  meantime  the  children  g-athered  round  Jane,  and,  with  a 
true  animal  instinct,  beg-an  to  scent  the  provision  that  the  basket 
contained.  It  was  with  difficulty  she  could  restrain  their  eager 
appetites.  The  lady  looked  on  with  wonder,  and  inhaled  the 
odour  of  the  vinaigrette  attached  to  her  watch-chain.  "  I  hope 
there  is  nothing  infectious  ? '"  said  she  in  a  low  voice  to  the  doctor. 

He  assured  her  there  was  not.  "  She  has  been,"  said  he,  "  too 
weak  to  work  for  several  months,  and  is  reduced  to  this  state 
as  much  by  the  want  of  nourishing  food  as  disease." 

"  How  shocking ! "  said  the  lady,  putting  her  embroidered 
pocket-handkerchief  to  her  ej'-es.  "  Why  did  she  not  go  to  the 
almshouse  1 "  The  woman's  lips  moved,  but  no  sound  was  articu- 
lated. "  There  is  a  very  foolish  prejudice  against  this  institu- 
tion," said  Mrs  Hart — which  was  the  name  of  the  lady.  "  I 
have  known  many  people  that  had  rather  beg  than  go  there." 

"It  is  foolish,"  said  the  doctor,  "if  that  is  the  case;  but  as 
long  as  people  can  earn  a  living  without  applying-  to  the  town 
for  support,  we  must  commend  them  for  their  exertions." 

"  I  am  very  sorry,"  replied  she,  "  that  Martha  did  not  let  me 
know  her  situation  before.  I  certainly  would  have  done  all  I 
could  to  relieve  her." 

"  Then  you  know  her,  madam?"  said  Jane,  for  the  first  time 
speaking  to  the  lady. 

"  Yes ;  that  is,  she  has  washed  in  my  kitchen  for  some  weeks." 

"  Months,"  said  Martha  with  exertion. 

"  She  sent  to  me,"  continued  the  lady,  "  a  few  days  ago ;  and 
I  ordered  my  coachman  this  morning  to  lind  out  where  she 
lived ;  and  I  have  ventured  here,  notwithstandmg  my  weak 
nerves  and  delicate  health." 

"  How  good  of  you,  madam ! "  said  Jane,  who  was  evidently- 
impressed  by  the  apparent  rank  of  the  lady.  "  Mrs  Barber  is 
very  destitute." 

"So  I  perceive;  but  I  rejoice  she  has  found  friends  in  you, 
able  and  willing  to  assist  her." 

"  We  are  more  willing  than  able,"  said  Jane  meekly. 

"  That  is  precisely  my  case,"  replied  Mrs  Hart.  Jane  glanced  at 
her  costly  apparel.  "'  We  who  are  called  rich  have  constant  claims ; 
but  I  will  assist  you  in  aiding  poor  Martha;"  and  she  drew  from 
her  reticule  a  splendid  crimson  purse,  and  drawing  back  the  gold 
rings,   placed  in  the  woman's   emaciated  hand   a  small  sum. 
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Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  woman  discovered  no  gratitude^^ 
but  rather  made  a  rejecting-  motion, 

'•  She  is  too  sick,  madam,"  said  Jane,  springing-  forward,  "  to- 
thank  you  as  she  would ;  but,  if  you  will  trust  me,  I  will  see  that 
your  bounty  is  properly  applied  to  the  wants  of  the  family ;  they 
are  suffering  for  almost  everything-." 

*  Certainly,"  replied  the  lady  ;  "  and  I  should  esteem  it  a  kind- 
ness if  you  or  Dr  Fulton  would  do  me  the  favour  to  let  me  know 
hoAV  ]\Iartha  goes  on  ;  my  health  does  not  often  permit  such  exer- 
tions as  these." 

Jane,  who  had  been  maturing  a  little  plan  in  her  own  mind 
for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  promised  her  she  would  call  in  a 
few  days ;  and  Frank,  with  a  native  politeness  that  quite  won 
jMrs  Hart,  saw  her  not  only  to  the  bottom  of  the  crooked  stairs, 
but  to  her  carriage,  where  her  footman  stood  holding  the  door  in 
waiting  for  his  lady. 

"  How  happy,"  said  Jane  when  they  returned  home,  "  must 
^Irs  Hart  be ;  so  benevolent  and  so  rich  ! " 

"  How  do  you  know,  my  dear,  she  is  so  rich  ? "  said  her 
husband. 

"  Why,  did  not  3'ou  observe  hoAv  costly  her  dress  was  ?" 

"  That  is  no  proof,"  said  Frank ;  ''  you  know  she  said,  like  us, 
she  was  more  willing*  than  able." 

"  But  you  know  her  situation  must  be  very  different  from  ours. 
Why,  her  pelisse  cost  more  than  all  my  gowns  put  together,  I  will 
answer  for  it." 

"  If  she  spends  so  much  upon  her  pelisse,"  said  Frank  laugh- 
ing, "  I  am  afraid  she  has  but  little  left  to  give  away." 

"  That  is  by  no  means  a  candid  conclusion,"  said  Jane,  assum- 
ing her  sentimental  air ;  "  on  the  contrary,  when  we  see  a  person 
richly  dressed,  it  is  but  just  to  suppose  that  they  are  wealthy." 

"  It  would  be  so  if  everything  was  g'overned  by  justice  and 
right  reason,  and  we  were  not  continually  drawing  false  infer- 
ences from  appearances.  You  know  INIrs  Hart  said  she  was 
very  glad  Martha  had  found  friends  '  able  and  willing*  to  assist 
her;'  perhaps  she  thought  we  were  very  rich." 

"  Oh,  I  am  sure  she  could  not,"  said  Jane  with  some  vexation, 
"  if  she  looked  at  my  old  straw-bonnet  and  calico-gown." 

"  Well,  dear,"  replied  Frank  affectionately,  "  I  suppose  she  did 
not ;  she  only  looked  at  jouv  bright  blue  eyes,  and  saw  you  feed- 
ing the  hungry." 

in  a  few  days  things  wore  a  more  comfortable  appearance  at 
Martha's.  By  assistance  of  one  kind  or  other,  ostentatious  in 
some,  and  benevolent  in  others,  the  poor  woman's  house  resumed 
its  wonted  comfort ;  the  fire  blazed  in  the  chimney  as  formerly, 
and  Martha  was  able  to  sit  up  and  employ  herself  in  knitting*. 
How  little  brings  cheerfulness  to  the  hearth  of  the  industrious 
and  deserving  poor !  In  the  meantime  Dr  Fulton  pursued  his 
course  with  persevering  industry.     Martha's  return  from  what 
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her  own  class  styled  death's  door,  g-ave  him  celebrity  with  them ; 
but  a  new  case  more  convincing-  soon  occurred.  He  was  called 
to  a  man  who  was  dying-.  He  hastened  to  the  place,  and  found 
the  too-frequent  companions  of  the  poor — superstition  and  igno- 
rance. The  sick  man  was  stretched  on  his  bed  of  straw ;  his 
family  huddled  round  him — groaning-,  sobbing,  and  crying  aloud ; 
the  room  crowded  by  people  drawn  there  from  curiosity— ^br, 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  there  are  those  who,  much  as  they  dread 
the  ag-onies  of  death  for  themselves,  are  eager  to  witness  them  in 
others.  The  doctor's  first  care  was  to  clear  and  ventilate  the 
room,  and  then  to  administer  such  restoratives  as  he  thought 
judicious.  The  consequence  was,  that  the  man  beg-an  to  draw  a 
longer  breath ;  and,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  was  spoken  of 
as  cured  by  Dr  Fulton,  after  everybody  had  g-iven  him  over ! 

Frank  had  now  no  want  of  employment  from  the  poor ;  but,  by 
degrees,  those  who  could  afford  to  pay  began  to  apply ;  and  at 
leng-th  a  carriage,  but  little  inferior  in  eleg-ance  to  Mrs  Hart's, 
stopped  at  his  lodgings.  Jane's  heart  fluttered  as  she  heard  Mr 
Harrington's  name  announced,  for  she  knew  that  he  was  one  of 
the  wealthiest  men  of  the  city.  His  visit  was  that  of  a  hypo- 
chondriac, who,  after  trying  various  physicians  and  various 
systems,  had  heard  of  the  fame  of  Dr  Fulton,  of  his  wonderful 
success,  and  came  hoping-  to  get  aid  for  himself. 

Perhaps  there  never  was  a  fairer  chance  for  quackery ;  but  Dr 
Fulton,  to  do  him  justice,  had  no  tact  for  such  little  arts.  He 
frankly  told  him  that  his  restoration  depended  much  more  on 
himself  than  on  a  physician  —  suggested  modes  of  exercise,  of 
diet,  cheerful  society,  and  relaxation  from  business  and  care ; 
and  when  the  gentleman  insisted  on  the  doctor's  success  in  curing 
desperate  cases,  he  assured  him  that  his  most  powerful  agents 
among  the  poor  had  been  what  they  could  command  without  his 
aid — temperance  and  cleanliness.  Mr  Harrington  was  struck 
with  the  doctor's  honesty  and  good  sense,  and  felt  moved  by  the 
apparent  poverty  of  his  and  his  young  wife's  situation.  At  part- 
ing, he  did  not  confine  himself  to  a  regular  fee,  but  said,  "  As  you 
practise  f/ratis  for  the  poor,  it  is  but  just  that  the  rich  should  pay 
you  double."  He  requested  Frank  to  visit  him  daily ;  and  this 
he  continued  to  do ;  and  as  he  had  leisure  to  make  long-  calls,  and 
engage  him  in  cheerful  conversation,  Mr  Harrington  rapidly 
improved  under  the  best  of  all  systems  for  a  hypochondriac. 

Thus  far  we  have  followed  our  young  couple  in  their  stru^-gle 
for  a  living.  Not  a  debt  hitherto  had  been  incurred ;  and  besides 
time  and  medicines,  they  had  always  found  something  to  give. 
But  as  their  pecuniary  prospect  brightens,  our  walks  must  en- 
large. Dr  Fulton  was  daily  working  his  way  into  the  more 
enlightened  orders  of  society.  His  day-book  and  ledger  began  to 
be  necessary,  and  the  gentle-hearted  Jane  was  no  longer  obhged 
to  beg  a  pittance  for  the  poor. 

We  must  now  make  an  excursion  to  another  part  of  the  city, 
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In  a  splendid  apartment,  ornamented  with  mirrors  and  girandoles, 
whose  diamond-cut  drops  reflected  the  colours  of  the  rainbow, 
hung  round  with  paintings,  and  curtained  with  damask,  in  an  ele- 
gant morning"  dress,  on  a  cushioned  divan,  sat  Mrs  Hart.  Twice 
she  rang  the  bell,  and  twice  a  footman  made  his  appearance. 

"  Have  not  the  shawls  come  yet  i'"'  both  times  she  inquired. 

"  No,  madam.'"' 

"  Are  you  sure  you  made  no  mistake  ? '' 

"  Yes,  madam." 

"  Give  me  my  cologne  bottle.  Not  that — the  porcelain ; ''  and 
she  poured  the  perfume  over  her  handkerchief.  "  So  pro- 
voking ! " 

At  that  moment  a  man  was  ushered  into  the  room  with  a  box 
under  his  arm.  The  footman  was  ordered  out,  and  the  treasures 
of  the  box  displayed.  There  were  camels'-hair  shawls  of  diffe- 
rent prices,  from  one  hundred  to  three  hundred  dollars.  The 
first  were  thrown  scornfully  aside.  One  for  two  hundred  was 
elegant.  It  was,  however,  too  dear.  She  could  not  afford  it ; 
but  she  must  have  some  kind  of  a  shawl.  She  was  suffering  for 
one.  The  man  assured  her  that  she  never  would  repent  taking 
one  of  them ;  and  she  began  to  think  so  herself.  At  length  she 
decided  to  keep  the  one  for  two  hundred,  if  there  was  no  hurry 
for  payment.  "  Not  the  least,"'  the  man  assured  her ;  "  but, 
perhaps,  she  had  better  look  at  another  he  had."  Another  was 
displayed  •  but  the  cost  of  it  was  three  hundred  dollars.  '•'  It 
was  eleg'ant — it  was  superb ;  but  it  was  wholly  out  of  her  power 
to  buy  it ;  and  yet,  really,  the  one  she  had  selected  looked 
positively  ordinary  by  the  side  of  it ;"'  and  she  cast  a  glance  of 
indignation  towards  the  two  hundred  dollar  shawl.  The  man 
urged  the  merits  of  the  three  hmidred  one,  and  at  length  threw 
it  over  her  shoulders.  It  hung-  gracefully  to  the  hem  of  her 
garment.  She  surveyed  herself  before — turned — and,  with  her 
head  over  her  shoulder,  surveyed  herself  behind ;  she  wrapped  it 
round,  and  she  flung  it  open ;  she  disposed  it  over  one  arm  in 
folds.  This  last  effect  was  irresistible — it  was  truly  Grecian 
drapery — it  decided  the  matter.  '•'  Very  well,"  said  she ;  '•  the 
shawl  is  mine.  I  must  have  one;  and  I  suppose,  in  the  end, 
this  will  be  as  cheap  as  any." 

At  that  moment  Mrs  Fulton  was  announced.  The  man  was 
hurried  out,  and  the  shawl  thrown  gracefully  over  the  arm  of 
the  sofa.  "  My  dear  Mrs  Fulton,"  said  the  lady,  '•'  I  have  been 
expecting  you  to  call  and  see  me ;  I  rememberedVour  promise." 

Jane  was  delighted  with  her  reception,  and  proceeded  at  once 
to  mention  her  plan.  It  was  to  get  up  a  subscription  to  supply 
clothing  as  well  as  schooling  for  a  certain  number  of  poor  chil- 
dren, including  Martha's. 

"  I  thought,"  said  Jane,  "  that  you  would  approve  of  my  plan. 
I  would  not  set  it  agoing  till  I  was  able  to  contribute  my  part 
by  money  as  well  as  time.     My  husband  has  been  successful  be- 
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3'Oiid  his  expectations,  and  I  have  now  a  feeling"  of  independence 
in  asking." 

"  How  benevolent  you  are,  my  dear  Mrs  Fulton  !  I  should  be 
thankful  to  have  the  means  of  being-  equally  so  !  But  my  time  is 
wholly  engrossed,  and  the  claims  upon  my  purse  are  constant. 
Perhaps  none  are  so  heavily  taxed  as  the  rich,  or  have  less  right 
to  be  called  affluent.  I  declare  to  you,"  said  she,  drawing  forth 
her  elegant  crimson  silk  purse,  and  holding  it  suspendedon  her 
jewelled  finger,  "  I  cannot  command  a  farthing :  you  see  how 
empty  it  is.  But  I  approve  of  your  plan.  Perhaps  you  will  be  so 
kind  as  to  advance  the  same  sum  for  me  that  you  pay  for  your- 
self.    We  will  settle  it  when  we  next  meet." 

Jane  cheerfully  assented,  and  took  her  leave ;  and  Mrs  Hart, 
with  her  three  hundred  dollar  shawl,  became  the  debtor  of  Jane. 

"  How  strange  it  is,"  said  Mrs  Fulton,  as  she  related  the  cir- 
cumstance to  her  husband,  "  that,  in  the  midst  of  such  luxur\^, 
she  had  not  five  dollars  to  give  in  charity ;  for  that  was  all  I 
wanted ! " 

"You  do  not  understand  this  thing,  my  dear  Jane,"  said 
Frank  smiling  ;  "  it  seems  to  you  incredible  that  Mrs  Hart  can- 
be  poor.  I  will  demonstrate  the  matter  to  you.  You  admit 
that  we  are  rich  now  compared  to  what  we  were  two  months- 
ago.  We  have  our  next  quarter's  rent  secure,  are  able  to  buy 
books,  and  have  something  left  to  give  away.  But  if  I  were  to 
make  expensive  purchases  that  would  consume  nearly  all  we 
have  accumulated,  and  3'ou  took  it  into  your  head  that  you 
would  have  a  pelisse  as  costly  as  Mrs  Hart's,  then  you  would  be 
as  poor  as  she  was  to-day,  and  could  not  afford  to  give  any- 
thing away,  instead  of  becoming  her  creditor." 

"  According'  to  your  definition,"  said  Jane,  "  those  who  live 
within  their  means  are  the  only  wealthy  people?" 

"  They  certainly  are  to  all  the  purposes  of  present  comfort ; 
and  so  you  must  be  thankful  that  you  have  married  a  man  who 
has  found  out  the  philosopher's  stone." 

"  Better  than  that,"  said  Jane;  "who  has  the  art  of  being  rich 
with  a  very  little  money." 

The  next  day  Jane  went  to  see  Mrs  Barber,  and  propose  to 
her  the  plan  of  clothing  her  children,  and  providing  a  school  for 
them.  The  woman  expressed  her  gratitude ;  and  Jane  thought 
it  but  just  to  mention  her  benefactors.  When  she  named  Mrs 
Hart  among  them,  Mrs  Barber  said,  "  Indeed,  madam,  I  do  not 
ask  her  to  give  me  anything,  if  she  will  only  pay  me  what  is 
justly  my  due."  Jane  now  learned  Avith  astonishment  that  the 
poor  woman  had  washed  "in  her  kitchen"  for  nearly  a  year, 
without  being  able  to  obtain  payment. 

"  It  was  for  that,  ma'am,  I  sent  to  intreat  her  to  come  and 
see  me,  hoping  she  might  be  moved  by  my  distress ;  and  she 
did,  you  know,  pay  me  a  small  sum.  1  have  credited  her  for 
that ;  but  it  is  a  small  part  of  what  she  owes  me." 
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"  I  hope/'  said  Jane,  after  a  long"  pause,  in  wliicli  her  coun- 
tenance discovered  the  working's  of  her  mind — "  I  hope  there  are 
few  such  instances  as  this  ?'*'" 

"  I  never  met  with  such  a  one — not  exactly,"  added  she  hesi- 
tating'ly ;  "  but  indeed,  ma'am,  the  rich  httle  consider  how  im- 
portant our  wag'es  for  a  daj^'s  work  are  to  us.  It  would  be  bad 
manners  in  us  to  insist  upon  being-  paid  immediately ;  and  yet 
many  is  the  time  when  I  have  depended  upon  one  day's  wag'es 
for  my  children's  food  for  the  next." 

"  It  must  be  such  a  trifle  to  the  rich,  that  if  you  only  let  them 
know  you  are  g'oing-  away,  they  will  pay  you." 

''  It  is  because  it  is  such  a  trifle  to  them,  I  suppose,"  said  the 
woman,  "  that  they  cannot  understand  how  important  it  is  to 
us.  Somehow  or  other,  rich  ladies  never  have  anything  they 
<jall  change ;  and  they  are  very  apt  to  say,  '  They  will  remember 
it,'  and,  '  Another  time  will  do  as  well ;'  and  so  it  is  as  well  for 
them,  but  not  for  us."  Mrs  Barber's  heart  seemed  to  be  quite 
opened  by  Jane's  sympathy,  and  she  went  on.  "  Indeed,  ma'am, 
I  sometimes  think  that  there  is  more  kindness  than  justice 
towards  the  poor.  The  ladies  are  very  good  in  getting  up 
societies  and  fairs  to  help  us,  but  they  very  often  seem  ijnwil- 
ling  to  pay  us  the  full  price  of  our  labour.  If  they  would  pay 
us  well,  and  give  us  less,  it  would  be  better  for  us." 

'•  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  said  Jane,  "  about  paj^ing  for  work ; 
but  only  think  how  much  good  has  been  done  by  fairs ! " 

"  Yes,  ma'am ;  good  has  been  done  to  some,  and  injury  to 
others.  I  know  of  a  poor  woman  who  was  born  a  lady,  and 
who  was  reduced  in  her  circumstances.  Her  health  was  very 
feeble,  but  still  she  was  able  to  earn  a  living-  by  making-  those 
curious  little  things  they  sell  at  fairs  :  but  since  the  ladies  have 
taken  to  making  them,  it  is  hard  times  Avith  her ;  for  she  says 
the  market  is  overrun." 

'•  The  right  way,"  said  Jane,  "  would  be  to  employ  these 
people  to  work  for  others ;  and  instead  of  the  ladies  making  pin- 
cushions and  emery-bags,  to  buy  them  ready  made,  and  sell 
them  again.  Then  charity  would  operate  equally  among  the 
poor;  for  what  one  class  could  not  make,  another  could,  and 
labour  Avould  be  exchanged." 

"  I  don't  know  how  it  ought  to  be  settled.  Perhaps  it  is  all 
rig'ht  as  it  is ;  but  we  poor  folks  think  we  have  our  wrongs.  For 
instance,  ma'am,  I  sometimes  do  washing-  for  people  at  boarding- 
houses.  They  will  appoint  me  to  come  about  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  to  get  their  clothes.  When  I  go,  very  likely  they  are 
not  up.  Then  I  must  wait  till  they  are — sometimes  an  hour  or 
more.  All  this  is  lost  time  to  me ;  and  time,  to  dailj^  labourers, 
is  money.  My  husband  was  a  carpenter ;  and  he  used  to  say 
that  he  gave  the  rich  a  great  deal  more  than  he  got  from  them  ; 
for  he  gave  them  time.  One  fine  lady  and  another  would  send 
for  him,  and  ask  him  if  he  could  not  put  a  shelf  up  here,  or 
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make  a  closet  there ;  and  after  he  had  measured  and  calculated, 
perhaps  they  "vvould  come  to  the  conclusion  not  to  have  anything- 
done,  and  he  had  his  trouble  for  his  pains." 

'•'  All  the  wrong's  you  have  mentioned,-'  said  Jane,  "  seem  to 
arise  from  want  of  consideration,  not  want  of  benevolence." 

"  That's  pretty  much  what  I  said,  ma'am,  at  first — that  now- 
a-days  there  was  more  kindness  than  justice  to  the  poor.  If  I 
were  paid  for  all  the  time  I  have  wasted  in  waiting"  upon  the  rich, 
sometimes  for  clothes,  sometimes  for  pay — for  I  often  have  to  go 
two  or  three  times  before  I  can  find  a  lady  at  home — I  should  be 
better  off  than  I  am  now.  To  be  sure  it  is  but  small  sums  that 
are  due  to  us ;  but  my  husband  used  to  say  these  ought  to  be 
paid  right  away,  because  they  don't  go  upon  interest,  like  larger 
ones." 

"  How  true  was  your  remark,"  said  Jane,  when  she  related  the 
poor  woman's  conversation  to  her  husband,  "  that  if  Mrs  Hart 
spent  so  much  upon  her  pelisse,  she  probably  had  little  to  give 
away !  I  am  sure  I  never  shall  see  a  very  costly  dress  again, 
that  I  shall  not  think  of  poor  Martha." 

Dr  Fulton's  business  increased  with  his  reputation,  and  his 
reputation  with  his  business.  Now,  indeed,  our  young  couple  felt 
happy.  There  is  something  in  home  that  gives  dignity  to  life. 
The  man  who  can  say  my  home  and  my  family,  and  who  has  a 
pride  in  them,  possesses  the  strongest  influence  that  can  operate 
on  character.  As  a  mother,  Jane  was  exemplary  in  her  duties ; 
and  as  the  number  of  her  children  increased,  she  might  be  truly 
said  to  share  the  laborious  toil  of  the  family.  At  first  she  had  but 
one  female  domestic,  and  then  Mrs  Barber's  little  daughter  was 
occasionally  called  in.  Many  a  weary  day  and  night  did  Jane 
cheerfully  go  through :  sometimes  she  had  to  watch  by  a  sick  child 
till  the  morning  dawn ;  and  then  came  washing-da}'-,  and  she  must 
hold  her  infant  in  her  arms  till  night  came  round  again.  The  com- 
forts of  life  gradually  increased,  though  they  did  not  lose  sight 
of  the  principle  with  which  they  set  out — of  living  within  their 
means.  The  close  of  every  year  left  them  a  small  overplus, 
which  was  scrupulously  invested  as  capital. 

We  fear  there  are  few  who  sincerely  repeat,  "  Give  me  neither 
poverty  nor  riches."  This  was  the  situation  to  Avhich  Frank  had 
attained.  Blest  with  health,  a  promising  family,  respected  as  a 
physician,  and  cherished  as  a  friend — with  the  wife  of  his 
youth,  the  partner  and  lightener  of  his  cares — it  seemed  as  if 
there  was  little  more  to  desire.  We  talk  of  the  blessing  of  an 
amiable  disposition;  what  is  it  but  the  serenity  of  a  mind  at 
peace  with  itself— of  a  mind  that  is  contented  with  its  own  lot, 
and  which  covets  not  another's?  They  sometimes  made  a 
morning  call  at  the  houses  of  the  rich  and  fashionable;  but  Jane 
looked  at  the  splendid  apartments  with  vacant  admiration.  It 
never  for  a  moment  entered  her  head  that  she  should  hke  such 
herself.  She  returned  home  to  take  her  seat  bv  the  side  of  the 
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cradle,  to  caress  one  child,  and  provide  for  the  wants  of  another, 
•with  a  feeling-  that  nobodr  was  so  rich  as  herself. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  dwell  long-er  on  this  period  of  Dr  Ful- 
ton's life.  It  was  one  of  honest  independence.  Their  pleasures 
were  home  pleasures — the  purest  and  the  most  satisfactory  that 
this  world  affords.  "We  cannot  but  admit  that  ther  might  have 
been  elevated  and  increased  by  deeper  and  more  fervent  principle. 
Nature  had  been  bountiful  in  g-iving-  them  kind  and  gentle  dis- 
positions and  g-enerous  emotions ;  but  the  bark,  with  its  swell- 
ing- sails  and  g-ay  streamers,  that  moves  so  gallantly  over  the 
rippling-  waters,  struggles  feebly  against  the  rushing-  wind  and 
foaming-  wave.  Prosperous  as  Frank  might  be  considered,  he 
had  attained  no  success  beyond  what  every  industrious,  capable 
young-  man  may  attain,  who,  from  his  first  setting-  out  in  life, 
scrupulously  limits  his  expenses  within  his  means.  No  one  could 
appreciate  the  amiable  qualities  of  Dr  Fulton  more  highly  than 
-poor,  rich  Mr  Harrington,  who  had  been  laug-hed  at  by  his  ene- 
mies, scolded  by  his  friends,  blistered  by  one  physician,  dieted 
by  a  second,  and  steamed  by  a  third,  till  he  was  an  epitome  of 
human  hypochondriacism.  Frank  soon  saw  that  his  case  was  an 
incurable  one,  and  sought  only  to  soothe  and  alleviate  his  suffer- 
ings. Perhaps  Mr  Harrington  learned  to  appreciate  some  of  the 
blessings  of  his  own  affluence,  by  witnessing*  the  exertions  that 
Frank  and  Jane  were  obliged  to  make.  At  any  rate  he  enter- 
tained much  respect  and  reg*ard  for  them,  and  was  often  heard 
to  say  that  there  was  more  happiness  in  their  ''little  bird's-nest*' 
than  in  a  palace.  At  length,  worn  out  by  nervous  disease,  his 
emaciated  frame  found  refiige  in  its  mother  earth,  and  he  quietly 
slept  with  his  fathers.  After  his  death,  it  was  found  that  he  had 
bequeathed  to  Dr  and  Mrs  Fulton,  "  as  a  mark  of  his  regard," 
five  thousand  dollars.  This  sum  was  immediately  invested  as 
capital,  and  both  resolutely  declared  that  they  would  consider 
the  principal  a  sacred  deposit,  and  not  encroach  upon  it. 

"We  have  alluded  to  the  increase  of  their  family.  The  "  little 
bird's-nest"  had  become  quite  too  small  for  the  number  of  its 
inhabitants.  Before  Mr  Harrington's  legacy,  they  had  deter- 
mined to  take  another  house.  Perhaps  the  bequest  might  influ- 
ence them  in  getting  one  in  a  more  agreeable  part  of  the  city, 
though  they  only  gave  as  a  reason  the  health  and  advantage  of 
their  children. 


LITIXG    UP    TO    THE    MEAXS. 

Dr  Fulton  and  his  amiable  wife,  whom  we  have  described  as 
rising  by  slow  but  sure  degrees  to  a  state  of  comfort  and  respec- 
tability in  the  city  of  New  York,  were  now  placed  in  that  happy 
medium  condition  in  which  it  has  been  acknowledged  the 
greatest  earthly  enjoyment  consists.     Had  they  foreseen  their 
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present  deg-ree  of  affluence  when  they  first  set  out  in  life,  they 
would  have  considered  it  little  less  than  a  miracle.  But,  like 
everything-  else  that  is  g-radually  attained,  it  now  excited  no 
•wonder  in  their  minds.  There  was  still  a  striking-  simplicity  in 
Jane's  manners  and  appearance,  a  consciousness  of  happiness, 
and  a  refinement  of  feeling,  that  intercourse  with  the  world  too 
often  blunts.  When  her  children  were  fairly  in  bed,  and  the 
domestic  duties  of  the  day  over — when  her  husband  laid  aside 
his  day-book  and  ledg-er — when  the  lire  burned  brig-ht,  and  her 
little  work-table  stood  by  her  side — when  Frank  ventured  to 
pull  off  his  boots,  and  lay  half-reclined  on  the  sofa — then  came 
the  hour  of  conversation.  Then  Jane  loved  to  talk  over  the  past 
and  the  present,  and  sum  up  their  stores  of  happiness.  Some- 
times she  requested  her  husband  to  read  aloud  ;  but  he  never  got 
through  a  page  without  her  interrupting  him,  to  point  out  some- 
thing congenial,  or  something  in  contrast  with  their  situation ; 
and  the  book  was  soon  thrown  aside,  as  far  less  interesting  than 
their  own  conversation.  "  I  do  positively  believe,'"'  said  Jane, 
"  we  are  the  happiest  people  in  the  world.  I  can  say  with 
truth  that  I  have  scarcely  a  wish  ungratilied.  I  am  sure  I  envy 
nobody." 

''  Yes,  we  are  happy,"  said  Frank.  "  Our  condition  is  not  what 
it  once  was.  You  remember  when  I  paid  our  first  quarter's  rent, 
that  I  had  but  three- and -ninepence  in  my  pocket  to  pay  the 
second?" 

It  was  by  reminiscences  like  these  that  their  present  enjoy- 
ment was  heightened.  Uncle  Joshua  often  called  on  his  young 
relatives ;  but  their  removal  had  increased  the  distance,  and  he 
began  to  feel  the  infirmities  of  advancing  life.  Jane  had  ob- 
served that  he  often  pressed  his  hand  upon  his  heart;  and  to 
her  inquiries,  he  said,  "  A  pain — but  it  is  gone." 

The  house  they  rented  was  larger  than  they  thought  neces- 
sary; yet  as  the  rent  was  reasonable,  and  the  situation  good, 
they  concluded  it  was  best  to  take  it.  The  whole  of  it  need  not 
be  furnished.  A  large  room  might  be  left  for  the  children's 
play-room,  and  another  over  it  for  a  storeroom.  A  little  expe- 
rience, however,  convinced  them  that  they  wanted  all  of  it ;  and, 
as  Jane  said,  "  they  could  furnish  these  two  rooms  from  the  in- 
terest of  their  legacy."  They  soon  found  that  the  size  of  the 
house  required  an  additional  domestic.  Indeed  they  seemed  to 
have  attained  new  importance  by  its  size  and  situation.  Mrs 
Hart,  on  this  occasion,  acknowledged  Jane  as  an  acquaintance, 
and  made  a  morning  visit,  sporting  her  camels'-hair  shawl, 
which,  to  use  her  own  phrase,  "  looked  still  fresh  and  lovely." 
She  had  never  remembered  to  reimburse  Jane  for  her  sub- 
scription. 

It  was  really  astonishing  how  fast  the  Fultons  became  known. 
People  in  the  first  society,  as  it  is  termed,  began  to  ask  who  they 
were.    Those  who  called,  professed  themselves  delighted  with 
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Jane's  ''  sweet,  humble  manner,''  and  determined  to  *^  jDatronise 
her."  As  yet,  however,  they  had  only  reached  the  mag-ic  circle 
of  g'enteel  society ;  they  had  not  stepped  over  it.  They  had  no 
heart-burning's  when  their  opposite  neig-hbour  gave  a  splendid 
ball,  and  did  not  invite  them  ;  and  yet  Jane  said,  "  on  her  chil- 
dren's account,  she  was  glad  to  have  a  different  circle  of  friends 
from  what  she  forraerh'"  had." 

Poor  Jane  !  The  enemy  had  begun  to  sow  his  tares,  and 
pride  and  ambition  were  springing-  up  in  her  heart.  Dr  Fulton 
undoubtedly  derived  some  advantage  from  their  chang'e  of  resi- 
dence ;  and  while  Jane  exulted  for  her  children,  he  exulted  for 
his  profession :  his  patients  were  more  able  to  pay,  and  he  beg-an 
to  be  employed  by  the  opulent.  Mr  Bradish,  with  his  millions, 
had  the  good  fortune,  for  Frank,  to  be  taken  dangerously  ill  of 

a  fever  when  Dr  R was  absent,  and  Dr  Fulton  was  sent 

for.     From  this  time  he  became  one  of  their  family  physicians. 

With  all  this  increase  of  consequence,  their  habits  were  much 
the  same.  The  happiness  and  improvement  of  the  children  was 
the  g-reat  object.  If  they  were  extravagant,  it  was  in  schools. 
Even  Mr  Bradish  could  not  be  more  particular  than  Dr  Fulton 
in  the  excellence  of  the  schools  to  which  he  sent  his  children. 
According-ly,  they  were  sent  to  those  which  had  the  highest  re- 
putation— as  their  improvement  was  the  first  wish  of  their 
parents.  The  neig-hbourhood  into  which  they  had  moved  was  a 
fashionable  one ;  and  our  city  has  not  yet  attained  the  happy 
eminence  of  not  knowing-  who  lives  in  the  same  mass  of  buildings 
with  us.  Most  of  these  left  a  card ;  and  now  and  then  a  wander- 
ing invitation  reached  them  for  a  ball ;  but  it  was  subject  to  no 
discussion.  Frank  wrote  a  regret  when  a  leisure  moment  came, 
for  Jane  was  little  in  the  habit  of  using-  her  pen ;  and  to  those 
who  are  not,  even  answering  a  note  is  a  work  of  magnitude. 
Their  next-door  neighbours  were  the  Reeds  ;  and  Mrs  Reed  and 
Jane  soon  became  familiar  friends.  It  was  the  first  really  stylish 
family  into  which  Jane  had  become  initiated.  It  certainly 
opened  a  new  world  to  her.  She  saw  forms  and  ceremonies 
used  of  which  she  had  no  conception.  She  learned  that  napkins 
and  silver  forks  were  essential  to  her  dinner-table — that  Mrs 
Reed  could  not  use  a  steel  fork ;  consequently  other  people  could 
not.  In  these,  and  various  other  things,  jane  became  an  apt 
scholar ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that  their  expenses  gradually 
increased.  Yet  there  were  luxuries  for  which  Jane  could  only 
sigh,  for  she  felt  that  they  were  far  beyond  her ;  for  instance, 
Brussels  carpets  and  pier-glasses,  and,  above  all,  a  centre-lamp. 

"  How  rich  the  Reeds  must  be  ! "  said  she  one  evening,  when 
they  returned  from  a  visit  they  had  been  making  there. 

'•  You  are  mistaken,"  said  JFrank ;  "  jMr  Reed's  income  is  but 
very  little  more  than  ours." 

"  Not  more  than  ours ! "  said  Jane  ;  "  then  how  can  he  afford 
to  furnish  his  house  so  elegantly  ? " 
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"  I  protest  I  don't  know,"  said  Frank ;  "  but  lie  says  his  wife 
is  an  excellent  manag-er.  I  wish,  Jane,  you  would  find  out  how 
they  contrive  the  matter,  and  perhaps  we  can  take  a  leaf  out  of 
their  book." 

Mrs  Reed  had  all  the  little  vanity  of  being  able  to  make  a 
show  on  small  means  ;  and  when  Jane  humbly  asked  advice  and 
direction,  willingly  granted  it.  "  In  the  first  place,"  said  she, 
"  I  set  it  down  as  a  rule,  from  the  first,  that  the  only  way  we 
could  get  forward  in  the  world  was  to  live  in  genteel  style,  and 
put  the  best  foot  foremost.  You  would  be  astonished,  between 
ourselves,  to  know  how  little  we  have  to  spend ;  but  then  I  have 
a  great  deal  of  contrivance.  What  wages  do  you  give  your 
servants?"  To  Jane's  information  she  replied,  "You  give  too 
much.  By  the  by,  I  can  recommend  an  excellent  seamstress  to 
you,  who  will  sew  for  twelve  cents  a-day.  But,  my  dear  Mrs 
Fulton,  you  must  not  wear  that  shabby  bonnet ;  and,  excuse  me, 
you  do  want  a  new  pelisse  tremendously.  It  really  is  not  doing- 
justice  to  your  husband,  when  he  has  such  a  run  of  business,  and 
such  a  handsome  income,  to  dress  in  this  manner." 

"  I  do  not  know  how  it  is,"  said  Jane  ;  "  but  we  spend  a  great 
deal  more  than  we  used  to  do  ;  we  send  our  children  to  expensive 
schools." 

"  That  is  entirely  a  mistake.  I  don't  send  mine  to  any  ;  it  is 
my  system.  They  get  such  vulgar  habits,  associating  with  the 
lower  classes !     I  educate  them  myself." 

"  But  do  they  learn  as  well  as  at  school?" 

"  How  can  a  woman  of  your  sense  ask  that  question  ?  As  if  a 
mother  could  not  teach  her  children  better  than  strangers  !  Take 
my  advice,  and  save  all  the  money  you  are  paying  for  them  ;  it 
is  just  throwing  it  away.  Educate  them  yourself.  Rousseau 
approves  of  it." 

Though  Jane  did  not  entirely  adopt  Mrs  Reed's  ideas,  she 
thought,  with  her,  that  they  were  paying  an  enormous  sum  for 
schools  ;  and  both  she  and  Frank  agreed,  as  demands  for  money 
increased,  that  they  might  just  as  w^ell  go  to  cheaper  schools. 
The  penalties  of  living  beyond  the  means  most  generally  fall  upon 
the  children  of  the  family ;  not  that  parents  love  them  less  than 
other  appurtenances,  but  because  ;deficiencies  here  are  more  easily 
kept  out  of  sight.  ^Ye  speak  not  of  dress  or  food,  but  of  education. 

Many  declaim  on  the  expense  of  schools,  who  forget  that 
teachers  are  qualified  by  devoting  the  best  part  of  their  lives  to 
the  subject ;  that  the  education  of  children  cannot  be  taken  up 
all  at  once  merely  for  a  living ;  but  that,  to  be  successful,  it 
must  be  founded  upon  higher  and  nobler  motives,  and  deserves 
a  compensation  equivalent  to  the  preparation  and  importance  of 
the  object.  Mrs  Reed  thought  otherwise  when  she  found  how 
little  trouble  it  was  to  educate  her  children,  with  a  girl  hired  for 
an  assistant.  Those  who  saw  not  the  interior,  spoke  of  her  as  a 
most  wonderful  woman. 
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Perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  men  less  liable  to  extravagance 
than  physicians.  Their  g-ains  are  slow  and  laborious,  and  they 
toil  for  daily  bread  from  hour  to  hour.  No  large  sum  comes  in, 
like  a  lawyer's  fee,  for  a  few  words  of  advice  ;  and  no  lucky 
speculations  on  coffee,  indigo,  or  cotton,  raise  him,  like  a  mer- 
chant, from  moderate  means  to  sudden  affluence.  But  the  seeds 
of  luxury  and  extravagance  may  be  scattered  everywhere ;  and 
even  the  very  security  that  Frank  felt  in  his  profession,  and  in 
his  own  moderate  desires,  had  perhaps  made  him  less  vigilant. 

Though  Jane  did  not  entu-ely  trust  to  Mrs  Reed's  opinions  as 
to  teachers  and  schools,  on  many  other  subjects  she  yielded  im- 
plicit deference.  The  consequence  was,  that,  from  a  simple- 
dressed  woman,  she  soon  became  a  fashionable  lady,  bonneted 
and  blonded  in  the  extreme  of  fashion,  and,  even  to  her  own 
surprise,  a  fine  stylish-looking  woman.  Frank,  who  had  hitherto 
only  appreciated  his  wife's  virtues  and  amiable  qualities,  began 
now  to  pride  himself  on  her  elegance.  The  moment  this  sort  ot 
pride  takes  possession  of  a  husband,  he  delig'hts  to  hang  his  idol 
with  finery  and  trinkets.  How  much  of  honest,  faithful  affection 
and  esteem  mingles  with  this  tribute,  depends  on  the  character ; 
in  the  present  instance  there  was  an  uncommon  degree  of  affec- 
tion. For  many  years  they  had  been  all  the  world  to  each  other 
— had  struggled  through  a  degree  of  penury — had  enjoyed  com 
parative  affluence  meekly  and  thankfully — and  even  now,  Jane 
sometimes  doubted  whether  their  enlarged  income  had  increased 
their  happiness.  She  still,  however,  continued  her  charities  ; 
and  one  day,  when  she  applied  to  her  husband  for  a  sum  to  give 
away,  was  surprised  when  he  replied,  "  Really,  Jane,  I  cannot 
afford  such  a  donation." 

"  Not  afford  it ! "  exclaimed  she 
we  have  given  for  several  years." 

"  But  om^  expenses  have  greatly  increased." 

"  And  so  has  our  income,"  said  Jane  triumphantly.  Frank 
looked  thoughtful,  and  shook  his  head.  "  Well,"  said  Jane 
cheerfully,  "  we  have  been  talking  about  getting  a  centre- 
table  ;  now  suppose  we  give  that  up,  and  devote  the  money  to 
charity?" 

"  As  you  please,"  said  Frank  coldly. 

Jane  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  said,  "  No,  dear ;  it  is 
not  as  I  please,  but  as  you  please." 

'•'■  A  centre-table  was  your  own  proposal,"  said  Frank. 

"  I  know  it ;  but  I  should  not  have  thought  of  it  if  Mrs  Reed 
had  not  said  it  was  necessary." 

"  Mrs  Reed  seems  to  have  become  your  oracle,  with  all  her 
folly.  Then  it  was  only  because  she  said  so  that  we  were  to 
have  a  centre-table  ? " 

"  No,  Frank ;  not  entirely.  I  thought  it  would  be  very  con- 
venient ;  and  then  it  gives  a  room  such  a  sociable  look  j  besides, 
as  we  had  a  centre-lamp " 
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"  I  don't  see  how  that  heljjs  your  arg-ument ;  the  table  doesn't 
hanu"  to  the  lamp,  does  it?" 

"No;  and  I  beg-in  to  think  it  is  of  no  consequence.  Indeed  I 
should  never  have  thoug'ht  of  it,  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mrs 
Reed." 

"  Mrs  Reed  ag-ain  ! "  exclaimed  Frank  peevishly.  "  I  really 
think  that  woman's  acquaintance  is  a  curse."  Jane  made  no 
reply,  but  her  eyes  filled  with  tears.  "  Since  you  are  so  unwil- 
ling* to  g-ive  up  either  the  centre-table  or  your  donation,  you 
shall  have  both,"  said  Frank ;  "  so  m'ay  g-o  and  select  one  with 
your  friend." 

"  Can  you  think  me  so  unreasonable?"  replied  Jane.  There 
was  a  pathos  in  her  voice  that  restored  her  husband  to  his  g-ood- 
nature. 

Frank  had  set  Jane  a  task  beyond  her  streng'th.  The  centre- 
table  was  purchased,  and  then  an  eleg-ant  centre-vase.  Mrs  Reed 
was  not  the  only  fashionable  lady  that  had  taken  up  Jane. 
There  was  Mrs  Bradish,  whose  husband  was  said  to  be  worth  a 
million,  and  who  had  a  rig-ht  to  spend  what  she  pleased.  Nothing- 
could  be  more  flattering  than  her  attentions.  It  would  seem  as 
if  wealth  diffused  some  of  its  g-olden  g-lare  among"  the  onlookers ; 
else  why  is  so  much  deference  paid  to  it  1  In  vain  we  say, 
philosophically,  it  is  dross;  or,  experimentally,  it  benefits  not  us. 
Still,  the  rich  have  their  humble  imitators,  and  mammon  its- 
worshippers.  Frank  became  the  com]>anion  of  the  wealthy;  and 
it  was  necessary  that  he  should  not  disg-race  his  intimates  by  a 
penurious  style  of  living-.  He  and  Jane  were  invited  to  dinners 
and  soirees.  Such  constant  invitations  must  be  returned,  and 
they  beg-an  to  give  entertainments.  Hitherto,  the  little  IMisses 
Fulton  had  kept  their  seats  at  the  dinner-table  ;  but  their  dinner 
was  at  a  most  inconvenient  hour  to  accommodate  them.  It  in- 
terfered with  morning-  calls ;  and  it  was  determined  the  children 
should  dine  wholh"-  in  the  nursery. 

Jane  thoug-ht  it  a  singular  piece  of  g'ood  fortune  that  she 
should  be  taken  up  by  three  such  friends  as  jNIrs  Reed,  Mrs 
Bradish,  and  Mrs  Hart.  The  first  knew  everything-  and  every- 
body ;  the  second  was  rich  enoug-h  to  make  ducks  and  drakes  of 
her  money ;  and  the  last  was  the  mirror  of  fashion  and  dress. 
It  mig-ht  be  rationally  asked,  what  benefit  she  derived  from  this 
triple  alliance.  But  it  was  a  question  she  never  asked  herself. 
With  all  this,  however,  she  was  oblig-ed  unwilling-ly  to  feel  that 
neither  her  happiness  nor  her  comfort  was  increased. 

As  the  appearance  of  property  had  become  necessary,  economy 
must  be  practised  somewhere,  to  bring-  out  the  year.  This  of 
course  fell  upon  the  interior.  Jane  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
superintending  her  own  affairs,  and  seeing-  that  nothing-  was 
wasted,  and  nothing-  used  superfluously.  This  system,  while  it 
extended  to  each  and  to  all,  was  cheerfully  received  ;  but  when 
the  domestics  found  that  the  luxuries  of  the  kitchen  were  not 
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proportionate  to  the  parlour,  they  became  discontented,  and  left 
the  family.  Those  mistresses  who  have  ever  experienced  the 
harassing  labour  of  keeping-  up  a  showy  appearance  in  the  par- 
lour, with  strict  economy  in  the  kitchen,  will  sympathise  with 
poor  Jane  in  her  arduous  task.  Sometimes  she  looked  back  with 
a  sig-h  to  her  lirst  experiment  in  housekeeping* — when,  with  her 
woman  of  all  work,  and  Martha's  little  girl,  everything-  went 
smoothly  on  in  harmony  and  conlidence.  But  this  was  a  trifle 
compared  to  the  apparent  change  in  her  husband's  temper.  From 
frank-hearted,  open  conlidence  in  all  around  him,  he  began  to  be 
tenacious  of  civility;  thought  such  an  one  looked  coldly;  it  must 
be  because  they  had  not  returned  their  call,  or  some  other  reason 
as  important.  Then  he  sometimes  repeated  his  jests,  which  Jane 
felt  were  sarcasms. 

"How  long-  it  is,"  said  Jane  one  morning-,  "since  Uncle  Joshua 
has  been  here  ! " 

"'  I  suppose,"  said  Frank,  "  he  feels  an  awkwardness  on  account 
of  our  different  rank  in  life." 

"  Oh  no  ;  that  is  wholly  unlike  him.  Suppose  we  send  and 
ask  him  to  dine  to-day?" 

"  Not  to-day.     I  have  invited  Professor  E and  Dr  B . 

You  know  they  are  both  intellectual  men.  He  would  not  enjoy 
his  dinner." 

"Besides,"  said  Jane,  "when  he  comes,  we  must  let  all  the 
children  dine  at  the  table.  We  will  ask  him  to-morrow,  and 
appoint  dinner  at  two." 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Frank,  as  he  went  out  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  market,  followed  by  his  servant  with  the  market- 
basket. 

Jane  began  her  preparations  for  dinner.  Her  constant  change 
of  servants,  and  increasing  trouble  with  them,  often  made  this 
an  arduous  task.  She  was  soon  in  the  midst  of  glass  and  china  ; 
and,  assisted  by  her  chamber-maid,  began  to  lay  the  table.  They 
had  got  it  nearly  completed,  with  its  plates,  wine-glasses,  and 
tumblers  all  in  a  row,  when  she  was  alarmed  by  a  loud  ringing-  at 
the  door.  The  chamber-maid  was  despatched,  with  strict  injunc- 
tions to  let  nobody  in,  but  say  she  was  not  at  home.  There  was 
evidently  a  parley,  and  the  step  of  a  person  was  heard  approach- 
ing-. With  a  sudden  feeling-  of  mortification  at  being  caug'ht, 
Jane  rushed  into  the  closet,  and  closed  the  door.  The  sound 
of  Uncle  Joshua's  voice  struck  her  ear  as  he  entered, 

"  Are  you  sure  she  is  not  at  home  ?"  said  he  to  the  girl. 

"  Oh  ves,  sir ;  quite  sure.  I  saw  her  put  on  her  thinn's  and  go 
out." 

"  Hov/  long-  has  she  been  grone  ?" 

"  Fully  an'hour,"  said  the  g-irl ;  who,  as  these  kind  of  people 
often  do,  overacted  her  part. 

"  Then,  probably,  she  will  be  back  soon,  and  I  will  wait  for 
her." 
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"  Oh  no,  sir ;  she  said  she  would  not  be  back  till  near  dinner- 
time." 

"  Why,  you  look  as  if  you  were  going  to  have  a  company  of 
aldermen  to  dine." 

The  girl  answered  in  a  simpering  tone,  "  No,  sir  ,•  only  two  or 
three  friends." 

Jane,  during  this  conversation,  felt  a  consternation  that  dis- 
abled her  from  acting  judiciously — which  would  have  been  to  have 
come  out  from  her  hiding-place,  and  tell  the  simple  truth.  But 
she  knew  her  uncle's  straightforward  mind,  and  she  was  sure 
he  would  not  make  the  distinction  which  custom  and  fashion 
warrant — of  not  at  home,  as  meaning  engaged.  The  girl,  too, 
had  so  positively  implicated  her  in  a  falsehood,  had  shown 
so  completely  that  she  understood  no  qualification,  that  Jane 
felt  the  utmost  horror  at  being  detected.  She  actually  looked 
out  of  the  window,  to  see  if  there  was  no  possibility  of  escape. 
In  the  meantime  Uncle  Joshua  laid  down  his  hat  and  cane, 
seated  himself  by  the  open  window,  and  asked  for  a  glass  of 
water. 

Jane  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  she  had  better  re- 
main perfectly  quiet ;  that  his  calls  were  never  very  long ;  and 
she  would  send  for  him  the  next  day,  and  should  escape  all  un- 
pleasant feeling.  To  her  dismay,  however,  she  presently  heard 
him  call  for  the  morning's  paper.  She  knew  he  was  one  of  those 
inveterate  newspaper  readers  that  go  through  the  whole,  and  she 
tried  to  be  resigned  to  at  least  an  hour's  imprisonment.  Alas, 
what  a  situation  !  The  dinner  at  a  stand,  the  marketing  would 
be  back,  and  ducks  and  geese  in  waiting !  At  length,  however. 
Uncle  Joshua  got  to  the  end  of  the  everlasting  newspaper ;  and, 
as  he  folded  it  up,  told  the  girl,  who  had  entered  the  room  every 
five  minutes,  to  say  to  his  niece  that  "  he  was  sorry  not  to  see 
her,  but  could  not  wait  any  longer."  Then  turning  suddenly 
upon  the  closet  door,  he  grasped  the  handle. 

"  Sir,  sir ! "  exclaimed  the  girl,  "  that  is  the  wrong  door."  It 
was  too  late.  He  had  turned  the  lock,  and  the  door  came  open ! 
There  stood  Jane  in  one  corner,  not  pale  as  a  lily,  but  the  colour 
of  a  full-blown  peony.  His  surprise  for  a  moment  was  extreme. 
But  he  was  not  slow  of  comprehension  ;  and  the  truth  rushed 
upon  him,  greatly  exaggerated ;  for  he  believed  it  was  a  contriv- 
ance to  avoid  seeing  him.  He  stood  silent,  with  his  eye  fixed 
upon  her. 

"  Dear  uncle,"  said  she,  "  I  thought  it  was  a  stranger.  I  did 
not  know  it  was  you  when  I  ran  into  the  closet." 

"  Silence ! "  said  he ;  "  no  more  falsehoods.  Begone ! "  turning- 
to  the  chamber-maid.  "  And  you  have  taught  that  poor,  igno- 
rant girl,  to  peril  her  soul  by  falsehoods !  Jane,  Jane,  I  have 
loved  you  like  my  own  child,  but  I  shall  trouble  you  no  more. 
You  shall  not  be  obliged  to  send  word  to  your  old  uncle  that  you 
are  not  at  home."    And  he  turned  to  go. 
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"  You  must  not  go,  my  dear,  dear  uncle,"  said  Jane,  throwing 
her  arms  round  him.     "  You  must  hear  my  explanation." 

"  I  tell  you  I  will  not  be  the  cause  of  any  more  falsehoods." 

'•'  And  you  will  give  me  up  ?  Your  sister's  only  child,  who 
was  left  an  orphan  to  your  care — whom  you  have  carried  in 
your  arms — whom  you  have  held  upon  your  knee — whom  you 
have  cherished  in  your  bosom,  when  there  was  no  other  bosom 
to  receive  her  ! " 

"  Then,"  said  the  old  man  in  a  faltering  voice — "  then  you 
were  my  comfort,  my  own  true-hearted  Jane.  Then  I  had  nothing 
but  you  to  love ;  and  now  I  have  nothing — nothing."  And  he 
threw  himself'  upon  a  chair,  and  put  his  handkerchief  to  his 
eyes. 

"  My  dear  uncle,  only  hear  me.  I  told  the  girl  to  say  that  I 
was  not  at  home  if  anybody  called." 

'■'  And  yet  you  were  at  home  ! "  said  he  indignantly. 

"  But  everybody  says  so ;  it  is  not  any  falsehood.  It  only 
means  they  are  not  at  home  to  company.     It  is  understood." 

"  Understood  they  are  hid  in  the  closet ! "  His  anger  evidently 
began  to  yield,  for  he  laughed  out.  '•  Oh,  Jane,  what  a  ridiculous 
figure  you  cut  when  I  stumbled  upon  the  wrong  door !  I  am 
glad  I  did  it ;  it  is  a  good  lesson  for  you." 

"  It  is  indeed,  uncle.  I  promise  you  I  will  never  say  I  am 
not  at  home  again  when  I  am." 

"  Cooped  up,"  continued  he,  again  laughing,  ^'in  one  corner, 
like  a  mouse  in  a  cheese ;  and  there  you  had  been  shut  up  a  whole 
horn',  hke  a  naughty  child." 

"  I  shall  blush  to  think  of  it  as  long  as  I  live." 

^'  And  so  you  ought — to  tell  a  downright  falsehood," 

"  Dear  uncle,  nobody  calls  it  a  falsehood  ;  it  only  means  you 
are  very  busy,  and  cannot  see  company." 

"  Then  why  not  say  so  at  once  I  But  the  girl  said  you  were 
out ;  that  you  would  not  be  home  till  near  dinner." 

"  That  was  entirely  her  own  addition.  She  had  no  right  to 
say  so ;  she  was  not  told  to  say  anything  but  that  I  was  not  at 
home." 

"You  allow,  then,  that  she  told  an  untruth?" 

"  Certainly  I  do." 

''  Now  tell  me,  Jane,  if  you  think  she  thought  it  more  of  an 
untruth  to  say  you  were  out,  than  that  you  were  not  at  home  ? 
It  is  all  the  same  thing.'' 

Jane  found  it  was  in  vain  to  try  to  convince  her  uncle ;  and 
she  only  hung  upon  him,  and  begged  of  him  to  love  her  as  he 
used  to  do.  The  old  man  could  not  long  retain  his  resentment, 
and  he  said  with  a  serious  air,  "  I  wilhngly  forgive  you  for  your 
offence  to  me ;  but  I  am  no  priest.  I  cannot  forgive  your  teUing 
a  falsehood.     You  must  ask  pardon  of  a  higher  Power." 

When  he  made  a  motion  to  go,  Jane  intreated  him  to  stay  to 
dinner.     "  It  is  such  a  long  walk  j"  said  she,  "  you  must  not  go. 
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We  were  going-  to  send  for  you  to-morrow.     I  shall  not  think 
you  have  forg-iven  me  if  you  refuse." 

Uncle  Joshua  at  leng-th  consented,  and  she  felt  as  if  a  load 
were  taken  from  her  heart — for  she  loved  him  affectionately. 
She  carried  him  into  another  room,  got  him  all  the  news- 
papers she  could  collect,  and  went  cheerfully  on  with  her  pre- 
parations. When  Frank  returned,  he  expressed  his  pleasure  at 
seeing  Uncle  Joshua ;  for  however  unfashionable  and  inelegant 
he  might  deem  him,  he  could  not  refuse  him  his  tribute  of 
respect.  The  guests  were  men  of  good  sense  and  intelligence ; 
they  were  struck  with  the  independence  and  originality  of 
Uncle  Joshua's  character.  He  conversed  without  timidity  or 
affectation,  and  felt  no  mortification  at  not  knowing-  what  never 
came  within  the  sphere  of  his  observation.  All  this  Jane  Avould 
have  highly  enjoyed,  could  she  have  spared  any  time  from  her 
dinner.  TJae  servant  was  a  rav/  country  lad,  who  required  being 
told  when  to  take  a  plate  and  where  to  put  one.  The  boiled 
turkey  was  underdone,  and  the  ducks  overdone ;  the  oyster-sauce 
spoiled  before  it  reached  the  table ;  and  by  the  time  dinner  was 
over,  she  looked  as  red  as  if  she  had  been  cooking  it  herself. 
When  Jane  rose  to  leave  the  table,  her  uncle  said  he  would  go 
with  her  to  see  the  children.  They  repaired  to  the  nursery,  and 
found  them  with  empty  plates,  greased  to  the  ears,  loudly  voci- 
ferating for  Sally,  the  chamber-maid,  who  was  assisting  below, 
to  bring  them  more  dinner.  Jane  at  last  succeeded  in  quieting- 
them,  and  told  her  uncle  that  the  nursery-maid  left  them  the  day 
before.  The  Misses  Fulton,  with  one  voice,  said,  "  Hurra !  it 
was  a  good  day  for  them ;  for  she  was  so  cross,  they  hated  her." 
After  Uncle  Joshua  had  made  his  visit  to  them,  he  said,  "  Now, 
Jane,  I  want  to  see  you  alone."  Jane  led  the  way  with  fearful 
misgivings,  for  she  saw  a  shade  of  melancholy  on  his  counte- 
nance. '•  My  dear,"  said  he,  "  sit  down  by  me,  and  take  every- 
thing kindly  as  I  mean  it.  You  know  I  first  opposed  your 
marriage,  because  I  thought  your  husband  could  not  make 
enough  to  support  you ;  but  afterwards  I  saw  I  was  mistaken. 
I  saw  you  not  only  comfortable,  but  possessing  all  that  seemed 
necessary ;  for  then  you  were  moderate  in  your  desires  and  ex- 
penses. I  have  since  felt  misgivings  when  I  saw  you  increasing 
your  manner  of  living.  But  I  said,  they  know  best  their  own 
means,  and  I  believed  that  you  were  at  least  happier ;  but  in- 
deed, Jane,  I  must  say  I  find  it  otherwise.  When  I  last  dined 
with  you,  your  dinner  was  simple,  and  well-cooked ;  your  little, 
smihng  children  round  you,  well-behaved,  and  patiently  waiting 
for  their  turn  to  be  helped.  How  was  it  to-day?  A  costly 
and  more  than  abundant  dinner  spoiled  in  the  cooking;  a 
change  of  plates,  knives,  and  forks,  with  difficulty  to  be  pro- 
cured ;  the  children  shut  up  in  a  chamber,  noisy,  and  half-fed ; 
and  their  mother  looking  feverish,  anxious,  and  unhappy,  and 
unable  to  attend  to  the  conversation  at  the  table,  hardly  to  give 
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answers  to  her  guests,  so  necessarily  was  she  en^ossed  with  the 
dinner.'' 

"  Oh,  nncle,  what  a  picture  ! "' 

"  I  daresay,  Jane,  you  want  to  tell  me  everybody  does  so  ; 
but  I  know  better  than  that.  It  is  very  well  for  people  to  live 
in  what  is  called  style,  if  they  have  all  things  in  agreement — 
if  they  can  aftbrd  to  have  the  best  of  attendance,  of  cooks,  k.c. ; 
but  there  is  no  gentility  in  doing  things  by  halves." 

"  Indeed,  uncle,''  said  Jane,  rallying  her  spirits,  '•  we  were 
very  unfortunate  to-day.  Our  servants  are  all  bad.  I  hope 
to  get  better ;  and  I  have  a  very  good  nurseiy-governess  en- 
D-aged,"' 

"  A  nursery-governess  !  Take  care  of  your  children  yourself; 
don't  make  them  over  to  a  governess ;  and  let  them  have  their 
seats  at  your  table.  I  feel  indignation  when  I  see  these  little 
men  and  women  turned  over  to  servants.  And  now,  Jane,  I 
know  I  have  made  this  day  an  uncomfortable  one  for  you ;  and 
God  knows  it  has  been  so  for  me.  I  should  be  sorry  if  I  had 
not  meant,  by  all  my  advice,  to  do  you  the  greatest  kindness  I 
have  ever  done  you  yet ;  and  I  close  with  one  remark — that  no 
style  of  living  is  good,  or,  to  use  your  own  phrase,  genteel,  that 
is  not  thorough,  consistent,  and  well  carried  through.  God 
bless  you  ! "'     And  he  hurried  away. 

A  tribute  of  tears  followed  his  departure.  In  the  midst  of 
them,  Frank  entered.     His  friends  had  taken  their  leave. 

''  What  is  the  matter,  Jane?"  said  he.  '•  Oh,  I  understand; 
Uncle  Joshua  has  been  reading*  you  a  lecture  upon  extravagance. 
I  suppose  he  never  saw  such  a  dinner  !  He  knows  nothing  of 
fashionable  life  ;  and  I  daresay  he  thinks  we  are  on  the  road  to 
ruin.     Come,  tell  me  what  he  said  about  it." 

"  He  said,"  replied  Jane  sobbing*,  "  it  was  badly  served  and 
badly  cooked." 

Frank  looked  rather  crestfallen.  "■  Extremely  polite,  I  must 
confess." 

"  It  was  all  true,"  said  Jane.     "  I  am  mortified  about  it." 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Frank;  ''  I  told  them  what  wretched  ser- 
vants we  had." 

From  this  time  Uncle  Joshua's  visits  were  less  and  less  fre- 
quent ;  and  even  Jane  began  to  think  that  it  was  hardl}^  worth 
while  for  him  to  take  the  trouble  of  coming. 

When  the  year  was  drawing  to  a  close,  Frank  found,  with 
some  dismay,  that  instead  of  adding  to  his  little  capital,  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  he  could  get  through  without  diminishing  it. 
This  conviction  harassed  him,  and  he  began  to  be  anxious  about 
the  future.  He  could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  his  business 
had  decreased,  probably  by  inattention.  Still,  Jane  was  his  confi- 
dante, and  to  her  he  communicated  his  anxieties.  She  proposed 
that  they  should  retrench  their  expenses.  But,  after  various  cal- 
culations, there  seemed  to  be  nothing  they  could  give  up,  except 
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"what  was  too  trijfing  to  make  any  difference.  As  if  domestic 
economy  did  not  consist  in  trifles ! 

"  At  any  rate/'  said  Jane  one  day,  with  some  tAving-es  of  con- 
science, "  we  have  made  out  much  better  than  we  had  any  right 
to  expect,  considering"  we  had  nothing-  to  heg:in  with.  We  have, 
till  this  year,  always  lived  within  our  means." 

We  must  take  great  pains  to  shut  our  eyes  upon  truth.  There 
is  a  radiance  about  it  that  makes  the  outline  of  its  form  percep- 
tible, even  amongst  the  clouds  of  dust  and  rubbish  that  are  some- 
times heaped  upon  it.  Error  does  not  so  often  arise  from  igno- 
rance of  truth,  as  unwillingness  to  receive  it.  Many  a  wandering 
thought  had  entered  both  Dr  and  Mrs  Fulton's  minds,  that  they 
were  departing  from  the  principle  on  which  they  first  set  out — of 
limiting  their  desires  to  their  means.  But  they  consoled  them- 
selves with  the  idea  that  the  Reeds,  and  twenty  others,  lived 
more  expensively  than  they  did,  with  no  larger  income ;  there- 
fore it  was  all  right  and  proper. 

When  Dr  Fulton  closed  his  account  for  the  year,  his  expenses 
exactly  met  his  income. 


LIVING    BEYOND    THE    MEANS. 

A  new  era  now  opens  on  the  married  life  of  Frank  Fulton  and 
his  wife.  The  first  period  of  economical  living  within  their 
MEANS  had  been  for  some  time  past ;  so  also  had  the  second, 
during  which  they  had  lived  up  to  their  means  ;  and  we 
now  find  them,  with  a  greatly-increased  family,  living-  in  a 
lesser  or  greater  degree  beyond  their  means.  The  various 
acts  in  this  drama  of  real  life  had  been  quite  progressive.  There 
had  been  a  gradual  rise,  little  by  little,  from  a  condition  of  com- 
parative poverty  to  one  of  considerable  opulence.  There  had 
been  no  violent  movement  forward  ;  all  had  been  easy,  and  ap- 
parently the  result  of  ordinary  circumstances.  Frank's  profes- 
sional engagements  had  greatly  increased ;  he  was  now  em- 
ployed as  a  physician  by  families  of  the  first  consequence,  and 
was  enabled  to  live  in  a  style  of  elegance  which  he  at  one  period 
could  not  possibly  have  anticipated.  Now  was  the  time,  then, 
when  he  was  reaping  the  reward  of  his  skill  and  perseverance, 
and  when,  without  any  difficulty,  he  might  have  realised  such  a 
competence  as  the  prudent  under  such  circumstances  would  by 
all  means  have  secured.  Whether  he  did  so  or  not,  we  shall 
immediately  learn. 

Mrs  Fulton,  during  the  rise  in  her  husband's  circumstances, 
acted  as  many  women  do  in  like  situations.  She  yielded  to  the 
pleasing  current  of  prosperity,  and  considered  that  to  be  a  fine 
lady  was  incompatible  with  being  an  attentive  mother.  In- 
volving herself  in  an  extensive  circle  of  acquaintance,  hardly 
one  of  whom  cared  anything  at  all  about  her,  she  was  inces- 
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santly  occupied  in  the  most  frivolous  amusements  and  visitingrs ; 
and  instead  of  staying*  at  home  to  hestow  a  motherly  reg-ard  on 
her  children,  now  grown  up,  and  requiring'  more  attention  than 
ever,  she  was  never  so  happy  as  when  eng'ag*ed  in  exchang-ing* 
smiles  and  bows,  and  trifling*  words  of  course,  with  the  class  of 
friends  with  whom  she  had  become  involved.  All  was  sunshine^ 
g*ladness,  and  smiles  abroad ;  while  at  home,  the  house  was  left 
very  much  to  itself,  or  went  on  under  the  supreme  g-overnment 
of  servants.     Could  all  this  last  ?     We  shall  see. 

In  the  midst  of  Frank's  heedless  career,  he  bought  a  Iarg*e 
and  magnificent  mansion.  It  stood  next  door  to  that  of  one  of 
the  best  friends  of  the  family,  Mr  Bradish,  and  was  hence  in  a 
particularly  fashionable  quarter  of  the  city.  What  a  dear,  de- 
lig'htful  idea  !  How  we  shall  be  envied !  Such  were  the  feelings 
of  Dr  and  Mrs  Fulton  as  they  prepared  for  the  occupation  of 
their  new  abode.  As  it  was  a  thing*  for  a  considerable  period,  it 
was  worth  while  to  strain  every  nerve  to  furnish  and  lay  it  out 
in  the  best  manner.  Mrs  Bradish  had  veiy  kindly  dropped  a 
hint  that,  when  a  ball  was  given  by  either  family,  a  door  might 
be  cut  throug-h,  and  both  houses  thrown  into  one.  It  became, 
therefore,  almost  indispensable  that  one  house  should  be  furnished 
nearly  as  elegantly  as  the  other.  The  same  cabinet-maker  and 
upholsterer  was  employed  ;  and  when  completed,  it  certainly  was 
not  much  inferior  to  Mr  Bradish's. 

Jane  was  not  behind  Mrs  Bradish  in  costume  or  fig-ure.  Every 
morning,  at  the  hour  for  calls,  she  was  elegantly  attired  for  visi- 
tors. Many  came  from  curiosity.  Mrs  Hart  congratulated  her 
dear  friend  on  seeing:  her  moving  in  a  sphere  for  which  it  was 
evident  nature  intended  her.  Mrs  Reed  cautioned  her  ag*ainst 
any  false  shame,  that  mig*ht  remind  one  of  former  times.  Others 
admired  her  furniture  and  arrangements  without  any  sly  allu- 
sions. On  one  of  these  gala-mornings  Uncle  Joshua  was  ushered 
into  the  room.  Jane  was  fortunately  alone,  and  she  went  forward 
and  offered  two  fingers  with  a  cordial  air,  but  whispered  to  the 
servant,  "  If  any  one  else  called  while  he  was  there,  to  say  she 
was  eng-aged."  She  had  scrupulously  observed  her  promise,  of 
never  sending*  word  she  was  not  at  home.  There  was  a  mock 
kind  of  deference  m  his  air  and  manner  that  embarrassed 
Jane. 

"  So,"  said  he,  looking*  round  him,  "  we  have  a  palace  here ! " 

"  The  house  we  were  in  was  quite  too  small,  now  that  our 
children  are  g-rowing:  so  larg*e,"  replied  Jane. 

"  They  must  be  greatly  beyond  the  common  size,"  said  Uncle 
Joshua,  "  if  that  house  could  not  hold  them." 

"  It  was  a  very  inconvenient  one  ;  and  we  thought,  as  it  was 
a  monstrous  rent,  that  it  would  be  better  to  take  another.  Then^ 
after  we  had  bought  this,  it  certainly  was  best  to  furnish  it  com- 
fortably, as  it  was  for  life." 

"  Is  it  paid  for  ? "  asked  Uncle  Joshua  drilv. 
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Jane  hesitated.  This  was  a  point  she  was  not  exactly  versed 
in.     "  Paid  for  ! "  she  replied ;  "  why,  of  course — that  is " 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  answered  the  old  man  ;  "  I  am  g-lad  to  hear 
it ;  otherwise  I  should  doubt  if  it  is  taken  for  life.'' 

Jane  was  silent  for  a  moment.  She  felt  abashed ;  but  at  length 
said,  in  as  soothing-  a  tone  as  possible,  "  You  do  not  know,  dear 
uncle,  that  Frank  has  been  very  successful  in  some  speculations 
lately.  He  does  not  now  altogether  depend  on  his  profession  for 
a  living ;  indeed  he  thinks  it  his  duty  to  live  as  other  people  do, 
4ind  place  his  wife  and  children  upon  an  equality  with  others." 

"  And  what  do  you  call  an  equality — living  as  luxuriously, 
and  wasting  as  much  time,  as  they  do? — dwelling  in  as  costly 
-apartments,  and  forgetting  there  is  any  other  world  than  this  ? 
When  you  were  left  to  my  care,  and  your  dear  mother  was  gone 
from  us,  how  often  I  lamented  that  I  could  not  supply  her  place 
— that  I  could  not  better  talk  to  you  of  another  world,  to  which 
she  had  gone ;  but  then,  Jane,  I  comforted  myself  that  I  knew 
something  of  the  duties  that  belonged  to  this  world,  and  that,  if 
I  faithfully  instructed  you  in  these,  I  should  be  preparing  you  for 
another.  When  I  saw  you  growing  up,  dutiful  and  humble, 
charitable  and  self-denying,  sincere,  and  a  conscientious  disciple 
of  truth,  then  I  felt  satislied  that  all  was  well.  But  I  begin  now* 
to  fear  that  it  was  a  short-sighted  kind  of  instruction — that  it 
had  not  power  enough  to  enable  us  to  hold  fast  to  what  is  right. 
I  begin  now  to  see  that  we  must  have  motives  that  do  not  depend 
m\  tiie  praise  or  censure  of  this  world — motives  that  must  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  And  so  saying,  he  hurriedly  took  his 
leave,  and  departed. 

Jane's  feelings  immediately  after  this  interview  with  her  vener- 
able relative  were  anything  but  agreeable.  She  could  impose 
upon  others,  but  not  upon  herself.  Frank,  on  returning  home, 
found  her  more  dull  than  usual;  and  upon  being  informed  of  the 
cause,  remarked,  that  "  really  Uncle  Joshua  was  becoming  a  very 
tiresome  old  man — always  croaking  about  something."  This, 
however,  did  not  pacify  Jane's  conscience.  "  I  might,"  thought 
she,  "  have  sent  him  home  in  the  carriage,  or  persuaded  him  to 
stay  and  dine,  and  he  would  have  recovered  from  his  fatigue.  I 
did,  however,  as  I  thought  was  best,  and  that  is  all  we  can  do. 
We  can  only  do  as  seems  to  us  right  for  the  present." 

How  many  deceive  themselves  with  this  opiate !  The  indolent, 
the  sellish,  and  the  worldly,  lay  this  flattering  unction  to  their 
consciences,  as  if  doing  what  seems  to  us  right  for  the  present 
did  not  require  reflection,  judgment,  and  often  all  the  self-deny- 
ing as  well  as  energetic  qualities  of  our  nature. 

That  evening  Jane  was  engaged  at  a  large  party.  She  was 
still  young  and  handsome,  and,  surrounded  by  the  gay  and  frivo- 
lous, she  danced  quadrilles  and  cotillons,  and  returned  at  one 
o'clock.  As  they  entered  the  door  on  their  return,  one  of  the 
women  met  them,  and  told  Frank  that  there  had  been  a  message 
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from  Uncle  Joshua,  requesting*  him  to  come  immediately  to  see 
him,  as  he  was  very  sick. 

Jane  was  alarmed.  "  His  walk  was  too  much  for  him,  I  am 
afraid,"'  she  exclaimed. 

Frank  looked  at  his  watch.  "  Half-past  one!  Do  you  think 
I  had  better  g-o  ? " 

"  Oh  certainly.     I  will  go  with  you." 

"  Nonsense !  With  that  dress  ? "  Jane  was  resolute,  and  Frank 
ceased  to  oppose  her.  They  drove  throug-h  the  unfashionable 
parts  of  the  town,  stopped  at  Uncle  Joshua's  little  g-reen  door,  and 
knocked  softh'.     A  strang-e  woman  came  to  the  door. 

"  How  is  my  uncle  !''  said  Jane. 

''  He  is  dead  !'"'  said  the  woman  in  an  indifferent  tone.  They 
rushed  in.  It  was  true.  The  old  man  lay  motionless — his  fea- 
tures retaining:  the  first  benig-n  expression  of  death.  With  what; 
ag-ony  did  Jane  lean  over  him,  and  press  with  her  parched  lips 
his  cold  forehead ! 

"  My  more  than  uncle — my  father !  '^  she  exclaimed,  while 
torrents  of  tears  fell  from  her  eyes.  Then  recollecting-  the  scene 
of  the  day  before,  she  felt  as  if  she  was  his  murderer.  "  Tell- 
me,"  said  she,  "  how  it  all  happened?  Did  he  live  to  g:et  homef 
Tell  me  the  worst,  while  I  have  power  to  hear  it !  My  poor,  dear 
uncle !  But  yesterday  I  could  have  folded  ray  arms  around  you, 
and  you  would  have  smiled  upon  me,  and  loved  me ;  but  I  was 
ung-rateful  and  cold-hearted,  and  I  let  you  g"o.  Oh  that  I  could 
buy  back  those  precious  moments ! — that  yesterday  would  ag-aiii' 
return ! " 

Frank  strove  to  soothe  her  grief.  But  she  constantly  recurred 
to  his  long:  walk,  which  a  word  of  hers  mig-ht  have  prevented. 
They  found,  upon  inquiry,  that  his  death  was  without  warning*. 
He  had  returned  home,  and  passed  the  afternoon  as  usual.  In 
the  evening",  at  about  nine,  he  complained  of  a  pain  at  his  heart, 
and  desired  Dr  Fulton  mig-ht  be  sent  for.  Before  the  message- 
could  have  reached  him,  his  breath  had  departed.  "  You  see, 
Jane,"  said  Frank,  '•  that  if  I  had  been  at  home,  it  would  have 
been  too  late."' 

But  what  reasoning-  can  stifle  self-reproach?  Jane  would  have 
given  worlds  to  have  recalled  the  last  few  years  of  worldly  en- 
g-rossment  and  alienation  towards  her  uncle.  But  now  it  was  all 
too  late.  He  was  alike  insensible  to  her  indifference  or  her  affec- 
tion. That  sorrow  which  is  excited  merely  by  circumstances 
soon  passes  away ;  but  there  is  a  deep  and  holy  g'rief,  that  raises 
and  sublimates  the  character  after  its  bitterness  is  g-one.  It  is 
health  and  streng-th  to  the  mind.  It  were  to  be  wished  that  Jane's 
had  been  of  this  nature  ;  but  it  was  made  up  of  sensation. 

When  Uncle  Joshua's  will  was  opened,  it  was  found  that  the 
little  property  he  left  was  secured  to  Jane's  children,  with  this 
clause — "  At  present,  it  does  not  appear  that  my  beloved  niece 
wants  any  part  of  it.     But  if,  by  any  chang-e  of  circumstances — 
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and  life  is  full  of  change — slie  should  require  assistance,  she  is  to 
receive  the  annual  income  of  the  whole,  quarterly,  during-  her 
life."  He  had  appointed  as  executor  and  guardian  of  his  will 
Samuel  Watson,  a  respectable  mechanic  in  his  own  walk  of 
life. 

"  After  all,"  said  Frank  with  an  ironical  air,  "  I  don't  see, 
Jane,  but  you  turn  out  an  heiress." 

"  My  dear  uncle,"  returned  she  in  a  falterino;  voice,  "  has  left 
IIS  all  he  had.     I  am  unworthy  of  his  kindness." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  Jane,  don't  keep  for  ever  harping  upon 
that  string.  What  could  you  have  done  more  ?  You  say  you 
asked  him  to  come  and  live  with  us?" 

"  Yes ;  but  now  I  feel  how  much  more  daily  and  constant  at- 
tention would  have  been  to  him,  than  any  such  displays  that  I 
occasionally  made.  I  earnestly  hope  he  did  not  perceive  my 
neglect." 

There  are  no  lessons  of  kindness  and  good-will  that  come  so 
home  to  the  heart  as  those  which  are  enforced  by  sudden  death. 
Who  has  ever  lost  a  beloved  friend,  that  would  not  give  worlds 
for  one  hour  of  the  intercourse  for  ever  gone — one  hour  to  pour 
forth  the  swelling  affection  of  the  heart,  to  make  atonement  for 
-errors  and  mistakes,  to  solicit  forgiveness,  to  become  perfect  in 
self-sacrifice  and  disinterested  devotion  ?  This  is  one  of  the  wise 
and  evident  uses  of  sudden  death — that  we  may  so  live  with  our 
friends,  that  come  when  and  how  it  will,  we  may  not  add  to 
the  grievous  loss  the  self-reproach  of  unkindness  or  neglected 
duties. 

Jane's  heart  was  bleeding  under  a  feeling  of  remorse;  it 
wanted  soothing  and  kindness;  but  Frank  seemed  vexed  and 
out  of  humour.  "  There  could  not,"  he  said,  "  be  anything 
more  consistent  with  Uncle  Joshua's  narrow  views  than  his  last 
will  and  testament.  To  make  such  a  man  as  Samuel  Watson 
his  executor  and  trustee  for  my  children ! " 

"  He  was  his  particular  friend ;  and  I  have  often  heard  my 
uncle  say  he  was  '■  honesty  and  uprightness  to  the  backbone,' " 
replied  Jane. 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  that  was  a  chosen  expression  of  the  old  gentle- 
man's. However,  thank  fortune!  I  need  have  no  association 
with  him.  If  he  had  left  the  property  to  my  care,  who  am  the 
natural  guardian  of  my  children,  I  could  have  made  something- 
handsome  of  it  by  the  time  they  wanted  it ;  but  he  has  so  com- 
pletely tied  it  up,  "that  it  will  never  get  much  beyond  the  paltry 
sum  it  is  now." 

Samuel  Watson,  the  guardian  and  executor,  was  a  man  much 
resembling  Uncle  Joshua  in  the  honest  good  sense  of  his  cha- 
racter ;  but  he  was  a  husband  and  a  father.  His  sympathies 
had  been  called  forth  by  these  strong  ties,  and  by  the  faithful 
affection  of  an  excellent  wife.  They  had  lived  to  bury  all  their 
children  but  one,  and  that  one  seemed  to  exist  only  as  a  link 
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between  this  world  and  another.  He  had  been  from  infancy 
an  invalid.  They  had  hung*  over  him,  with  prayers  and  an- 
guish, through  many  a  year  of  sickness,  spending  upon  him  a 
watchfulness  and  anxiety  that  the  other  two  children  did  not 
seem  to  demand,  for  they  were  strong  in  health  and  activity. 
The  blooming  and  beautiful  had  been  called  in  the  dawn  of  life, 
and  the  invalid  still  lingered  on.  But  that  health  which  had 
been  denied  to  his  material  structure,  seemed  doubly  bestowed 
on  his  mind.  He  was  no  longer  the  feeble  object  of  his  mother's 
solicitude ;  he  was  her  friend — her  counsellor.  By  degrees  he 
obtained  the  influence  of  superior  virtue  over  every  one  around 
him ;  and,  from  his  couch  of  sickness  and  pain,  afforded  a  strik- 
ing proof  that  there  is  no  situation  in  life  which  may  not  show 
forth  the  g'oodness  and  power  of  the  Creator.  Such  were  the 
friends  that  Uncle  Joshua  meant  to  secure  to  Jane  and  her 
children. 

The  morning  that  Mr  and  Mrs  Watson  came  to  pay  Mrs 
Fulton  a  visit,  they  found  her  in  a  becoming  mourning  dress, 
every  curl  and  every  fold  in  place.  But  their  own  feelings  of 
kindness  supplied  the  want  of  hers,  and  aroused  something-  like 
sympathy  in  her  mind.  "  We  must  be  friends,"  said  Mr  Wat- 
son as  he  shook  her  hand  with  cordiality,  "  or  we  shall  not 
fulfil  the  last  request  of  our  excellent  friend.  You  must  fix 
on  an  afternoon  to  pass  with  us,  and  bring-  all  your  children." 
Jane  could  not  refuse,  and  the  day  was  appointed ;  and  as 
Mrs  Watson  left  the  room,  she  said,  "  Don't  make  it  later  than 
four." 

"  Impossible,"  said  Frank.  "  Go  at  four !  What  Goths  and 
Vandals  !  You  will  expire  before  you  can  get  away.  I  will 
call  and  pass  half  an  hour  after  tea,  and  I  hope  this  will  finish 
off"  the  intercourse  for  a  year  at  least.  By  the  by,  Jane,  put 
down  the  day  of  the  month,  and  next  year  we  will  return  the 
invitation  the  same  day." 

When  the  afternoon  arrived,  a  new  obstacle  presented  itself. 
Elinor,  the  eldest  daughter,  who  had  attained  her  sixteenth 
year,  and  was  to  come  out  the  next  winter,  had  her  engage- 
ments and  pursuits ;  and  learned,  with  a  feeling  of  disappoint- 
ment, that  a  long  afternoon  was  to  be  spent  in  a  scene  of 
domestic  dulness  and  ennui.  The  sacrifice,  however,  was  to  be 
made;  and,  with  a  naturally  amiable  disposition,  and  much 
energy  of  character,  she  determined  it  should  be  made  cheer- 
fully ;  with  a  secret  hope,  however,  that  they  should  not  see  the 
sick  young"  man. 

The  sick  young  man  was  the  first  to  receive  them — to  welcome 
them,  with  a  gay  and  cheerful  expression,  to  his  father's  house. 
Mrs  Watson  lost,  at  home,  all  the  constraint  of  forms,  to  which 
she  was  unused.  She  was  kind,  maternal,  and  affectionate.  The 
table  was  loaded  with  prints,  and  works  of  fancy  and  taste. 
Everything  was  refined,  and  in  good  keeping  j  and,  to  the  as- 
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tonishment  of  the  Fultons,  Oliver,  in  fashionable  phrase,  was 
"  the  life  of  the  party."  Instead  of  allusions  to  his  feeble  health, 
and  a  list  of  his  inllrmities,  which  the  visitors  had  anticipated, 
not  a  word  was  hinted  on  the  subject.  A  new  treat  was  prepared 
for  the  evening- — his  electrical  machine,  with  its  curious  experi- 
ments ;  his  mag-ic  lantern,  wath  its  grave  and  gay  scenes,  its 
passing-  characters,  so  true  a  picture  of  human  life.  "When  the 
carriage  came  to  convey  Elinor  to  the  cotillon  party,  strange  as 
it  may  seem,  she  preferred  staying  the  evening,  and  the  carriage 
was  dismissed. 

Dr  Fulton  did  not  come.  Business  undoubtedly  prevented 
him.  The  family  returned,  delighted  with  their  visit,  and  per- 
fectly convinced  that,  though  Oliver  looked  sick  and  emaciated^ 
and  his  hands  were  so  white  and  almost  transparent,  he  could 
not  suffer  much.  Mrs  Fulton  said,  "  Suffering  was  not  only 
marked  upon  the  countenance,  but  it  destroj^ed  the  force  and 
resolution  of  the  character."  In  most  cases  she  was  undoubtedly 
right,  but  in  the  present  one  she  was  wrong.  Sickness  and 
suffering"  had  nerved,  not  destroyed,  the  energy  of  his  character ; 
and  he  had  learned  to  look  upon  his  frame  as  a  machine,  which 
the  mind  was  to  control. 

About  a  year  passed  on  after  this  introductory  visit,  and 
during"  this  period  Elinor  frequently  visited  Mrs  Watson's  family; 
but  was  at  no  time  accompanied  either  by  her  father  or  mother. 
Both  were  engaged  with  society  which  they  considered  more 
exalted  and  more  creditable.  Yet  both  had  not  exactly  the  same 
ideas  of  spending  time  and  money.  Each  followed  a  separate 
course  in  some  respects.  Frank  had  wholly  ceased  his  com- 
munications to  Jane  with  regard  to  his  pecuniary  affairs.  Con- 
sequently, this  mutual  source  of  interest  was  gone ;  and  as  she 
saw  no  restraint  laid  on  anything,  she  presumed  very  natu- 
rally that,  as  long  as  his  business  was  so  flourishing,  it  was 
of  little  consequence  what  they  expended.  Sometimes,  when 
her  benevolent  feelings  were  interested,  and  she  gave  lavishly 
and  injudiciously,  Frank  accused  her  of  extravagance.  Then 
came  retaliation,  and  hints  that  she  had  always  heard  that 
with  increase  of  means  came  a  greater  tenacity  of  money ; 
for  her  own  part  she  considered  it  as  dross,  if*  it  was  not 
circulating. 

Extravagance  seems  to  be  a  slight  fault.  In  youth  we  are  in- 
dulgent to  it.  We  say  if  there  must  be  wrong,  tJiat  extreme  is 
better  than  the  opposite ;  we  had  rather  see  it  than  sordid  cal- 
culation. But  is  this  all  ?  Does  it  stop  here  ?  A  little  reflection 
"will  convince  any  one  that,  to  support  extravagance,  it  must 
bring  a  host  of  allies.  There  must  be  injustice — selfishness  ;  and 
the  last  auxiliary  is  fraud.  Extravagance  is,  in  truth,  living 
beyond  our  honest  means.  It  is  a  word  used  so  lightly,  that  we 
almost  forget  its  import. 

The  time  was  approaching  when  a  very  important  event  in  the 
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family  ^vas  to  take  place.  This  was  Elinor's  coming  out — a  thing" 
which  the  fond  mother  had  greatly  set  her  heart  upon,  and  which 
was  to  he  signalised  hy  a  ball  of  inconceivable  g-randeur. 

•'  My  dear  Elinor/'  said  Mrs  Fulton  as  they  both  sat  at  work 
one  morning',  "  your  father  and  I  have  tixed  upon  the  tirst 
evening-  in  November  for  the  ball.  It  is  now  the  second  week 
in  October,  and  we  shall  not  have  much  more  than  time  to  get 
ready.  "We  must  make  out  a  list.  Take  your  pen,  and  Ave  will 
beg-in."' 

Elinor  did  as  her  mother  directed.  '-The  rig-ht  way,"'  said 
Mrs  Fulton,  •'  is  to  arrang-e  the  names  alphabetically."  It  was 
soon  found,  however,  that  this  was  impossible.  A  string-  of  Ps 
•or  Qs,  kc.  obtruded.  Then  Mrs  Fulton  said,  "  Streets  were  the 
best  way  to  begin  with.  R  Street ;  then  g'o  to  C  or  E  Street ; 
and  so  on."'  But  here  numbers  were  forgotten  ;  and  at  last  she 
thought  of  the  Directory. 

Elinor  continued  writing  the  list  in  silence,  with  her  head  bent 
over  the  paper.  "  The  next  thing  will  be  to  hx  upon  waiters  and 
entertainments.  We  are  to  have  the  use  of  Mrs  Bradish's  two 
rooms,  just  as  she  had  ours  last  winter.  But  how  moping  j'ou 
are,  Elinor !  I  really  think,  as  we  are  taking  all  this  trouble  for 
you,  you  might  show  a  little  interest  in  it."' 

Ehnor  attempted  to  answer;  but  her  emotions  seemed  to  be 
irrepressible,  and  she  laid  down  her  pen,  and  put  her  handker- 
chief to  her  eyes.  '•  You  are  not  well,  dear  I "'  said  her  mother 
tenderly. 

"  Yes  I  am,"  said  Elinor.  '•'  But,  mother,  do  you  know  how 
sick  Oliver  is  ■  " 

'•'  I  know  he  has  been  sick  for  a  great  many  years ;  I  believe 
ever  since  he  was  born." 

"  But  he  is  much  more  so  now.  The  doctor  says  he  cannot 
live  long-." 

'•  It  will  be  a  mercy  when  he  is  taken,"  said  Mrs  Fulton. 

"  He  is  everything  to  his  mother,"  said  Elinor  in  a  faltering 
voice. 

"  Y'es ;  his  father  and  mother  will  feel  it  at  first  no  doubt. 
Have  you  put  down  the  Wilkinses  on  the  list  ?" 

"  Mother,"'  said  Elinor  solemnly,  '•  perhaps  Oliver  may  die 
the  very  evening  you  have  fixed  on  for  the  ball." 

"  Well,  if  he  should,  it  would  be  unlucky ;  but  we  cannot 
help  it,  you  know." 

"  They  were  such  friends  of  Uncle  Joshua's!"  said  Elinor. 

"  They  are  so  out  of  the  world,  they  will  never  know  it." 

'•  But  ice  should,  mother." 

"  There  is  nothing  so  unwise  as  to  torment  ourselves  about 
possibilities.     I  am  sure  things  could  not  happen  so  unlucky." 

Jane  was  right  in  one  point  at  least.  There  is  nothing-  so  un- 
wise as  to  trouble  ourselves  about  possibilities.  We  may  lay  a 
thousand  jjlans,  waste  time  in  revolving  consequent  event's,  even 
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g-0  on  to  imaginary  conversations,  and,  after  all,  the  occasion  for 
them  never  occurs,  and  our  plans  are  swept  away  like  chaff 
before  the  wind. 

Elinor  made  out  the  list ;  the  cards  were  written  and  sent ; 
and  the  day  before  the  ball  arrived.  The  young,  and  those  who 
I'emember  the  days  of  their  youth,  will  not  be  severe  on  Elinor, 
that  her  thoughts  took  a  brighter  hue  as  she  busied  herself  in 
the  splendid  preparations ;  or  that,  when  her  ball-dress  came 
home,  her  eye  sparkled  with  pleasure  as  she  gazed  on  it.  Winters 
of  sorrow  and  time  must  pass  over  the  young  head  before  its 
germs  of  anticipation,  of  hope,  and  of  self-complacency  can  be 
blighted. 

"  It  is  a  beautiful  dress,"  said  Mrs  Fulton.  "  I  will  just  run 
down  and  see  if  your  father  has  come.  He  was  to  bring"  your 
ear-rings."     Down  Mrs  Fulton  ran. 

As  she  approached  his  room,  which  was  on  the  basement 
storey,  she  heard  loud  voices.  She  stopped  at  the  door ;  and  at 
that  moment  her  husband  said,  in  a  deprecating  voice,  "  I 
assure  you  this  is  only  a  trifling  embarrassment.  Wait  a  few 
days,  and  everything  will  go  right." 

"  I  know  better,"  was  the  ungracious  reply ;  "  and  I  will  wait 
no  longer."  Jane  turned  away  with  a  feeling  of  apprehension. 
Something  of  undefined  evil  took  possession  of  her  mind;  and 
instead  of  returning  to  Elinor,  she  impatiently  waited  at  the 
head  of  the  stairs  till  the  men  were  gone.  When  the  door 
closed  upon  them,  she  again  sought  her  husband.  He  was 
flushed  and  agitated. 

"  What  do  you  want  ? "  said  he  roughly  as  she  entered. 

"  I  came  to  see  if  you  had  got  Elinor's  ear-rings." 

"  Don't  torment  me  about  such  nonsense,"  replied  he ;  "  you 
worry  my  life  out ! " 

Jane  had  caught  his  retaliating  spirit.  "  Something  wor- 
ries you,  it  is  evident.  Who  were  those  men  that  have  just 
gone  ?" 

"  That  is  my  affair,"  said  he. 

She  was  silent  for  a  moment,  and  then  affectionately  ex- 
claimed, "  My  dear  Frank,  how  can  you  say  so  ?  Are  not  your 
affairs  and  mine  the  same  ?  If  anything  makes  you  unhappy, 
ought  I  not  to  know  it  ?" 

How  true  it  is  that  a  "soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath."  He 
evidently  felt  the  forbearance  of  his  wife,  and  replied  more 
gently,  "  Indeed,  Jane,  if  I  had  anything  pleasant  to  tell  you,  I 
should  be  glad  to  tell  it.  But  the  truth  is,  it  is  from  kindness  to 
you  that  I  do  not  speak." 

"  Then  there  is  something  unpleasant  to  be  communicated  ?" 

"  Yes  ;  but  wait  till  this  horrid  ball  is  over,  and  then  I  will 
tell   you   all.      Here,"   said   he,   taking   a  little   box   from  his 

pocket ;  "  carry  these  to  Elinor,  and  tell  her No  j  tell  her 

nothing." 
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"  Indeed,  Frank,  it  is  cruel  in  you  to  leave  me  in  this  state  of 
suspense.     Tell  me  the  worst  ?" 

"  We  are  ruined  !  Now,  Jane,  go  and  finish  your  preparations 
for  the  ball.     You  would  know  all,  and  you  have  g-ot  it." 

What  a  day  was  this  for  poor  Jane  !  Earnestly  she  intreated 
that  the  ball  might  be  given  up.  But  Frank  said  if  anything 
could  increase  their  misery,  it  would  be  making  it  so  public  ; 
and,  after  seas  of  tears  on  the  part  of  Jane,  it  was  finally  settled 
that  everything  should  proceed  the  same. 

Amidst  the  preparations  for  the  evening,  Mrs  Fulton's  depres- 
sion was  not  observed.  The  only  hope  that  remained  to  Frank 
was,  that  his  affairs  might  be  arranged  with  some  degree  of 
secrecy ;  and  for  this  the  ball,  he  conceived,  was  actually  neces- 
sary. When  the  evening  arrived,  and  Elinor  came  to  show 
herself,  all  equipped  for  her  first  appearance,  any  mother  might 
have  been  proud  of  such  a  daughter,  with  her  bright  happy 
face,  her  sunny  blue  eyes,  and  a  figure  set  off  by  her  white 
satin  bodice,  and  splendid  necklace  and  ear-rings — the  last 
present  of  her  father.  "  Does  she  not  look  like  a  queen^ 
ma'am?"  said  the  chamber-maid,  following  her,  and  holding"  the 
light  high  above  her  head.  Mrs  Fulton  cast  upon  her  a  look 
of  anguish. 

The  company  came.  Everybody  congratulated  Jane  on  the 
beauty  and  elegance  of  her  daughter.  Everybody  prophesied  she 
would  be  the  belle  of  the  winter.  Then  came  the  supper ;  and  at 
last  the  visitors  departed.  Elinor  retired  to  bed,  fuU  of  happy 
dreams  ;  and  her  parents  were  left  alone. 

Jane  attempted  to  converse  with  her  husband ;  but  he  had 
done  the  honours  of  the  whisky-punch  and  champagne  till  he 
had  not  a  clear  idea  left ;  and  broken  slumbers  and  sad  thoughts 
followed  her  through  the  night. 

The  next  morning  came,  with  bitter  consciousness  of  what  was 
before  them.  Frank  had  not  the  consolation  of  feeling  that  mis- 
fortune had  reduced  him ;  he  had  not  lost  any  large  amount  by 
the  sudden  changes  to  which  mercantile  speculations  are  subject. 
He  had  been  extravagant  in  his  amusements ;  had  thrown  away 
a  great  deal  of  money  in  pictures  and  other  works  of  art  beyond 
his  means  ;  had  lavished  not  a  little  on  horses  and  an  equipage  ; 
but,  above  all,  he  had  allowed  his  wife  to  pursue  a  system  of 
reckless  extravagance  both  in  her  domestic  concerns  and  expen- 
diture on  herself  and  children.  All  the  money  which  could  be 
commanded  had  been  thus  expended,  and,  to  supply  the  defi- 
ciency of  ready  money,  credit  had  been  got,  and  bills  signed  to 
a  ruinous  amount. 

When  the  circumstances  of  his  somewhat  disgraceful  insol- 
vency became  known,  they  formed  a  tale  which  enlivened  many 
an  evening  circle  and  morning*  gossip.  The  sagacity  of  the 
world  was  truly  astonishing.  It  was  incredible  how  many  "  had 
expected  such  a  crash."     Nearly  all  were  loud  in  condemning" 
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?,Irs  Fulton's  extravag-ance.  Among  their  former  friends,  a  few- 
appeared  to  sympathise,  but  none  to  take  the  responsibility  of 
counselling".  Yet  such  an  one  appeared ;  and  this  was  Samuel 
Watson — Uncle  Joshua's  "  vulg-ar  friend." 

It  was  necessary  that  Frank  should  disappear  from  the  scene 
of  action ;  and  Mr  Watson  whs  indefatigable  in  seeing  that 
everything  was  transacted  in  the  best  possible  manner,  and  in 
shielding  Frank's  conduct  from  reproach,  as  far  as  that  was 
compatible  with  truth.  His  house  was  an  asylum  for  Mrs 
Fulton  and  her  children,  till  something  more  eligible  could  be 
thought  of.  Among  these  early  friends  of  her  uncle,  Jane's 
former  impressions  revived.  She  remembered  his  kind  and 
judicious  counsel,  and  wondered  that  she  could  so  far  have 
strayed  from  it.  She  spoke  Avith  perfect  candour  to  Mr 
and  Mrs  AA^atson,  and,  in  return,  received  counsel  and  conso- 
lation. 

Uncle  Joshua's  legacy  was  a  blessed  resource  for  Mrs  Fulton 
and  her  children.  His  house  was  a  home  to  them ;  and  to  take 
possession  of  it  was  retiring-  as  completely  from  the  circle  in 
which  she  had  moved,  as  if  she  had  followed  her  husband  to  the 
western  country,  where  he  went  to  begin  life  anew,  and  once 
more  put  up  his  sign — "  Dr  Fulton  practises  gratis." 

Elinor  was  at  an  age  to  feel  the  change  that  had  taken  place 
with  poignancy  ;  but  she  was  also  at  an  age  when  the  mind 
opens  to  new  impressions,  and  when  virtuous  principles  are 
•easily  stamped  upon  it.  Her  intercourse  with  the  Watson 
family  had  been  a  real  blessing.  This  was  still  left  to  her ;  and 
she  soon  found,  in  constant  employment,  and  the  necessary 
labour  of  her  own  industry,  a  tranquillity  that  was  new  to  her. 
Poor  Jane!  —  her  task  was  the  hardest.  She  had  much  to 
unlearn — habits  of  self-indulgence,  feelings  of  mortification,  of 
^ride,  and  even  of  envy,  to  struggle  against. 

In  their  dreary  lot,  the  family  had  one  thing  to  cheer  them. 
The  accounts  the}^  received  from  Dr  Fulton,  and  of  him,  were 
on  the  whole  encouraging ;  and  his  wife  was  anxious  to  join 
him  with  her  famil}'-.  But  he  was  wise  enough  to  forbid  it,  as 
premature.  The  last  letter  he  wrote  to  Elinor  contained  the 
following  passages,  which  may  appropriately  conclude  the  nar- 
rative : — 

"  I  begin  to  hope  we  may  all  again  be  gathered  into  one 
family,  even  in  this  world.  My  business  is  prosperous ;  and  I 
have  reasonable  expectations  of  being  able,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  years,  to  convince  my  creditors  that  however  wide  I  have 
travelled  from  the  right  course,  it  is  not  irrecoverable.  I  wil- 
lingly submit  to  every  privation  in  this  blessed  hope.  In  the 
meantime,  I  daily  thank  God  for  my  domestic  relations — that  he 
has  preserved  to  me  my  wife  and  children — has  given  me  such  a 
child  as  you  have  proved  yourself — and  taught  us  all  that  real 
independence  consists  in  living  within  the  means.'' 
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THE  CHILD  OF  ELLE.  ^^'^  "'^^^ 

N  yonder  hill  a  castle  stands 
With  T^-alls  and  towers  bedi^-lit, 

And  jonder  lives  the  Child  of  Elle, 
A  Toung  and  lovely  knight. 

PK  %       The  Child  of  Elle  to  his  garden  went, 
,  ^        And  stood  at  his  garden  pale, 
^  ■   When  lo!  he  beheld' fair  Emmeline's  page 
.^i       Come  tripping  down  the  dale. 

The  Child  of  Elle  he  hied  him  hence, 

I  wis  he  stood  not  still, 
And  soon  he  met  fair  Emmeline's  nao'e 

Come  climbing  up  the  hill.         ^   "" 

"  Now  rest  ye  here,  thou  little  foot-page, 
Now  rest  thee  here  with  me ; 

Oh  tell  me  how  does  thy  lady  o-ar, 
And  what  may  thy  tidings  bef" 

"  :Slj  lady  she  is  all  wo-bes-one, 
And  the  tears  they  fill  her  een  ; 

And  aye  she  laments  the  deadly  feud 
Between  her  house  and  thine. 
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And  here  she  sends  thee  a  silken  scarf, 

Bedewed  with  many  a  tear, 
And  bids  thee  sometimes  think  on  her 

Who  loTed  thee  so  dear. 

And  here  she  sends  thee  a  ring-  of  gold, 

^The  last  boon  thou  mayst  have, 
And  bids  thee  vrear  it  for  her  sake 

When  she  is  laid  in  grave. 

For  ah,  her  gentle  heart  is  broke, 

And  in  grave  soon  must  she  be ; 
Since  her  father  hath  chose  her  a  new,  new  love, 

And  forbid  her  to  tliink  of  thee. 

Her  father  hath  brought  her  a  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  country ; 
And  within  three  days  she  must  him  wed, 

Or  he  vows  he  will  her  slay." 

"  Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page. 

And  greet  thy  lady  from  me, 
And  tell  her  that  I,  her  own  true  love. 

Will  die,  or  set  her  free. 

Now  hie  thee  back,  thou  little  foot-page, 

And  let  thy  fair  lady  know 
This  night  will  I  be  at  her  bower  window. 

Betide  me  weal  or  wo." 

The  boy  he  tripped,  the  hoy  he  ran. 

He  neither  stint  nor  stayed 
Until  he  came  to  fair  Emmeline's  bower. 


"  Oh,  lady,  I've  been  with  thy  own  true  lov 
And  he  greets  thee  well  by  me ; 

This  night  will  he  be  at  thy  ]x)wer  window, 
And  die,  or  set  thee  free." 

Now  day  was  gone,  and  night  was  come. 

And  all  were  fast  asleep, 
All  save  the  Lady  Emmeline, 

Who  sat  in  her  bower  to  v^-eep. 

And  soon  she  heard  her  true  love's  voice. 

Low  whispering  at  the  wall, 
'•  Awake,  awake,  mj  dear  lady, 

'Tis  I,  thy  true  love,  call. 
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Awake,  a^vake,  my  lady  dear, 
Come,  mount  this  fair  palfrey  ; 

This  ladder  of  ropes  \i'ill  let  thee  down ; 
I'll  carry  thee  hence  awa3\" 

"  Now  nay,  now  nay,  thou  gentle  knight ; 

Now  nay,  this  may  not  be ; 
For  aye  should  I  tint  my  maiden  fame, 

If  alone  I  should  wend  with  thee." 

"  Oh,  lady,  thou  with  knig-ht  so  true 

Mayst  safely  wend  alone  ; 
To  my  lady  mother  I  vv-ill  thee  bring-, 

"Where  marriage  shall  make  us  one." 

"  My  father  he  is  a  baron  bold, 

Of  lineage  proud  and  high; 
And  what  would  he  say  if  his  daughter 

Away  with  a  knight  should  fly  ? 

Ah,  well  I  wot  he  never  would  rest, 
Nor  his  meat  should  do  him  no  good, 

Until  he  had  slain  thee,  Child  of  Elle, 
And  seen  thy  dear  heart's  blood." 

"  Oh,  lady,  wert  thou  in  saddle  set, 

And  a  little  space  him  fro, 
I  would  not  care  for  thy  cruel  father, 

Nor  the  worst  that  might  befall," 

Pair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  did  rue ; 
At  length  he  seized  her  lily-white  hand, 

And  down  the  ladder  he  diev.\ 

And  thrice  he  clasped  her  to  his  breast, 

And  kissed  her  tenderly ; 
The  tears  that  fell  from  her  fair  eyes 

Ran  like  the  fountain  free. 

He  mounted  himself  on  his  steed  so  tall, 

And  her  on  a  fair  palfrey, 
And  slung  his  bug-le  about  his  neck, 

And  roundly  they  rode  away. 

All  this  beheard  her  own  damsel, 

In  her  bed  whereas  she  lay ; 
Quoth  she,  "  IMy  lord  shall  know  of  this, 

So  I  shall  have  g-old  and  fee. 
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Awake,  awake,  thou  baron  bold ! 

Awake,  my  noble  dame ! 
Your  daughter  is  fled  with  the  Child  of  Elle, 

To  do  thee  deed  of  shame." 


And  called  his  merry  men  all : 
"  And  come  thou  forth,  Sir  John  the  knight ; 
Thy  lady  is  carried  to  thrall." 

Fair  Emmeline  scarce  had  ridden  a  mile, 

A  mile  forth  of  the  town, 
When  she  o'erheard  her  father's  men 

Come  gallopping  o'er  the  down  ; 

And  foremost  came  the  carlish  knight, 

Sir  John  of  the  north  country  : 
*•  Now  stop,  now  stop,  thou  false  traitor, 

Nor  carry  that  lady  away ; 

For  she  is  come  of  high  lineage, 

And  was  of  a  lady  born, 
And  ill  it  beseems  thee,  a  false  churl's  son, 

To  carry  her  hence  to  scorn." 

^'-  Now  loud  thou  liest,  Sir  John  the  knight. 

Now  thou  doest  lie  of  me ; 
A  knight  me  bred,  and  a  lady  me  bore. 

So  never  did  none  by  thee. 

But  light  now  down,  my  lady  fair, 
Light  down,  and  hold  my  steed, 

V/hife  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Do  try  this  arduous  deed. 

But  light  now  down,  my  dear  lady. 
Light  down,  and  hold  my  horse, 

While  I  and  this  discourteous  knight 
Do  try  our  valour's  force." 

Fair  Emmeline  sighed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  aye  her  heart  was  avo  ; 
While  'twixt  her  love  and  the  carlish  knight 

Passed  many  a  baneful  blow. 

The  Child  of  Elle  he  fought  so  well, 

As  his  weapon  he  waved  amain. 
That  soon  he  had  slain  the  carlish  knight, 

And  laid  him  on  the  plain. 
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^nd  now  the  baron  and  all  his  men 

Full  fast  approached  nig-h  ; 
Ah  what  may  Lady  Emmeline  do ! 

'Twere  now  no  boot  to  fly. 

Her  lover  he  put  his  horn  to  his  mouth, 
And  blew  both  loud  and  shrill ; 

And  soon  he  saw  his  own  merry  men 
Come  riding-  o'er  the  hill. 

*'  Now  hold  thy  hand,  thou  bold  baron  ; 

I  pray  thee  hold  thy  hand  ; 
Nor  ruthless  rend  two  g'entle  hearts 

Fast  knit  in  true  love's  band. 

Thy  daug-hter  I  have  dearly  loved 

Full  long-  and  many  a  day, 
But  with  such  love  as  holy  kirk 

Hath  freely  said  we  may. 

Oh  g-ive  consent  she  may  be  mine, 

And  bless  a  faithful  pair  ; 
My  lands  and  living-s  are  not  small, 

3Iy  house  and  lineage  fair. 

My  mother  she  was  an  earl's  daug-hter, 

And  a  noble  knig-ht  my  sire." 
The  baron  he  frowned,  and  turned  away 

With  meikle  dole  and  ire. 

Fair  Emmeline  sig-hed,  fair  Emmeline  wept, 

And  did  all  trembling-  stand  : 
At  leng-th  she  sprang-  upon  her  knee, 

And  held  his  lifted  hand. 

"  Pardon,  my  lord  and  father  dear, 
This  fair  young-  knig-ht  and  me  ; 

Trust  me,  but  for  the  carlish  knight 
I  never  had  fled  from  thee. 

Oft  have  you  called  your  Emmeline 

Your  darling  and  your  joy  ; 
Oh  let  not  then  your  harsh  resolves 

Your  Emmeline  destroy ! " 

The  baron  he  stroked  his  dark-brown  cheek, 

And  turned  his  head  aside, 
To  wipe  away  the  starting  tear 

He  proudly  strove  to  hide. 
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In  deep  revolving'  tlioug-ht  lie  stood, 

And  mused  a  little  space  ; 
Then  raised  fair  Emmeline  from  tlie  gi'ound^ 

With  many  a  fond  embrace. 

«  Here,  take  her,  Child  of  Elle,"  he  said, 

And  g-ave  her  lily-white  hand  ; 
"  Here,  take  my  dear  and  only  child. 

And  with  her  half  my  land. 

Thy  father  once  mine  honour  wronged, 

In  days  of  youthful  pride  j 
Do  thou  the  injury  repair, 

In  fondness  for  thy  bride. 

And  as  thou  love  her,  and  hold  her  dear, 
Heaven  prosper  thee  and  thine  ; 

And  now  my  blessing  wend  wi'  thee. 
My  lovely  Emmeline ! " 
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About  Yule,  when  the  wind  blew  cool, 

And  the  round  tables*  began, 
A-there  is  come  to  our  king's  court 

Mony  a  weelfaured  man. 

The  great,  the  great,  together  rode. 

The  sma'  came  a'  behind ; 
But  wi'  Young  Waters,  that  brave  knight, 

There  came  a  gay  gathering'. 

The  queen  looked  owre  the  castle  wa'. 

Beheld  both  dale  and  down  ; 
And  there  she  saw  Young  Waters 

Come.riding  to  the  town. 

His  footmen  they  did  rin  before. 

His  horsemen  rode  behind  ; 
And  a  mantle  o'  the  burnin'  gowd 

Did  keep  him  frae  the  wind. 

The  horse  Young  Waters  rode  upon. 

It  cost  him  hunders  nine  ; 
For  it  was  siller-shod  before, 

And  gowd  graith  had  behind. 

*  The  game  of  the  Hound  Tables,  a  fixvounte  amusement  at  the  Scottisli 
courts  during  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 
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At  ilka  tait  o'  his  horse's  mane 

There  hang-  a  siller  bell ; 
The  wind  was  loud,  the  steed  \vas  proud, 

And  they  gied  a  sindry  knell. 

Out  then  spoke  a  wily  lord, 

Unto  the  queen  said  he, 
"  Oh  tell  me  wha's  the  fairest  face 

Eides  in  the  company  ?" 

"  I've  seen  lairds,  and  I've  seen  lords, 
And  knights  o'  a  hig-h  degree, 

But  a  fairer  face  than  Youn^  Waters 
Mine  eyes  did  never  see." 

The  king  turned  rig-ht  and  round  about, 

And  an  angry  man  was  he  : 
"And  if  he  had  been  twice  as  fair. 

Ye  mig-ht  hae  excepted  me." 

"  You're  neither  laird  nor  lord,"  she  says, 
"  But  the  king  that  wears  the  crown ; 

There's  no  a  lord  in  fair  Scotland, 
But  to  thee  maun  bow  down." 

But  a'  that  she  could  do  or  say, 

Appeased  he  wadna  be ; 
But  for  the  words  that  she  had  said 

Young  Waters  he  maun  dee. 

"  Likewise,  for  your  ill-waled  words. 
Ye  shall  hae  cause  to  mourn ; 

But  for  the  bairn  that  ye  are  wi' 
Ye  on  a  hill  should  burn." 

Young  Waters  came  before  the  king, 

Fell  low  down  on  his  knee. 
"  Win  up,  win  up,  Young  Waters  I 

What's  this  I  hear  o'  thee  ? " 

"  What  ails  the  king  at  me  ?"  he  said ; 

"  What  ails  the  king  at  me  ? " 
"  It  is  told  me  the  day.  Sir  Knight, 

Ye've  done  me  treasonie." 

"  Liars  will  lee  on  fell  guid  men, 

Sae  will  they  do  on  me  : 
I  wadna  wish  to  be  the  man 

That  liars  on  wadna  lee." 
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"  Yet  natheless,"  the  king  'g-oud  say, 

"  In  prison  strong  gang  ye  ! 
Oh,  yea  for  yea,"  the  king  'goud  say, 

"  Young  Waters,  ye  shall  dee  ! " 

Syne  they  hae  ta'en  him.  Young  Waters, 

Put  fetters  on  his  feet ; 
They  hae  ta'en  Y^oung  Waters,  and 

Thrown  him  in  dungeon  deep. 

"Aft  hae  I  ridden  through  Stirling  town, 
Through  heavy  wind  and  weet ; 

But  ne'er  rode  I  through  Stirling  town 
Wi'  fetters  on  my  feet. 

Aft  hae  I  ridden  through  Stirling  town, 
Through  heavy  wind  and  rain  ; 

But  I  ne'er  rode  through  Stirling  town, 
But  thought  to  hae  ridden't  again." 

They  brought  him  to  the  Heiding  Hill, 
His  horse,  hot  and  his  saddle ; 

And  they  hae  brought  to  the  Heiding  Hill 
His  young  son  in  his  cradle. 

And  they  hae  brought  to  the  Heiding  Hill 

His  hounds  intil  a  leish  ; 
And  they  brought  to  the  Heiding  Hill 

His  goshawk  in  a  jess. 

King  James  he  then  rode  up  the  hill, 

And  mony  a  man  him  wi', 
And  called  on  his  trusty  page 

To  come  right  speedily. 

"  Ye'll  go  ye  to  the  Earl  o'  Mar, 

W^here  he  sits  on  yon  hill ; 
Bid  him  loose  the  brand  frae  his  body. 

Young  Y/aters  for  to  kill." 

"  Oh,  Gude  forbid,"  the  earl  said, 

"  The  like  should  e'er  fa'  me  ; 
My  body  e'er  should  bear  the  brand 

That  gars  Young  Waters  dee  ! " 

Then  he  has  loosed  his  trusty  brand, 

And  cast  it  in  the  sea ; 
Says,  "  Never  let  them  get  a  brand 

Till  it  comes  back  to  me ! " 
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The  scaffold  it  was  ready  then, 

And  he  did  mount  it  hie  ; 
And  a'  the  folk  that  lookit  on, 

The  tears  did  blind  their  ee. 

"  Oh  hand  your  tong-nes,  my  brethren  dear. 

And  mourn  nae  mair  for  me ; 
Ye"re  seeking'  g'race  frae  a  graceless  face, 

For  there  is  nane  to  g-ie. 

Ye'll  take  a  bit  o'  canvas  claith, 

And  put  it  owre  my  ee  ; 
And,  Jack,  my  man,  ve'll  be  at  hand 

The  hour  that  I  shall  dee. 

S3'ne  aff  ye'll  take  my  bloody  sark, 
Gie  it  fair  Marg'aret  Grahame  ; 

For  she  may  curse  the  dqlefu'  day 
That  brought  King*  James  him  liame. 

Ye'll  bid  her  make  her  bed  narrow, 

And  m.ake  it  naewise  wide  ; 
For  a  bravrer  man  than  Young-  Waters 

Will  ne'er  stretch  by  her  side. 

Bid  her  do  weel  to  ray  young-  son, 

And  gie  him  nurses  three  ; 
Tiiough,  gin  he  live  to  be  a  man, 

King  James  will  gar  him  dee."' 

He  ca'd  upon  the  headsman  then  ; 

A  purse  o'  gowd  him  ga'e ; 
Says,  "  Do  your  office,  headsman  boy, 

And  make  nae  mair  delay. 

Oh  head  me  soon,  oh  head  me  clean, 

And  put  me  out  o'  pain  ; 
For  it  is  by  the  king's  command — 

Gar  head  me  till  his  mind. 

By  him  though  I'm  condemned  to  die, 

I'm  lieve  to  his  ain  kin ; 
And,  for  the  truth  I'll  plainly  tell, 

I  am  his  sister's  son." 

"  Gin  ye're  my  sister's  son,"  he  said, 

"  It  is  unkenned  to  me." 
"  Oh  mindna  3-e  your  sister  Bess, 

That  lives  in  the  French  countrv  1" 
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"  Gin  Bess,  tlien,  be  your  mother  dear, 

As  I  trust  well  she  be, 
Gae  hame,  gae  hame.  Young-  Waters, 

Ye'se  ne'er  be  slain  by  me." 

But  he  laid  by  his  napkin  fine, 

Was  soft  as  any  silk, 
And  on  the  block  he  laid  his  neck, 

Was  whiter  than  the  milk  : 

Says,  "  Strike  the  blow,  ye  headsman  boy, 

And  that  right  speedily ; 
It's  never  be  said,  here  gaes  a  knight 

Was  ance  condemned  to  dee ! " 

The  head  was  ta'en  frae  Young  Waters, 

And  many  tears  for  him  shed ! 
But  mair  did  mourn  fair  Margaret, 
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But  I  wat  they  had  better  hae  stayed  at  hame ; 
For  Michael  o'  Wingfield  he  is  dead. 

And  Jock  o'  the  Syde  he  is  prisoner  ta'en. 

*  Jock  o'  the  Syde  was  a  noted  Border  moss-trooper  in  the  reign  of 
Mary  Queen  of  Scots.  The  site  of  his  residence,  the  Syde,  is  pointed  out 
on  a  heatliy  upland  about  two  miles  to  the  west  of  Newcastleton,  in 
Liddesdale  (the  soutliem  district  of  Roxburghshire) ;  while  Mangerton 
Tower,  the  seat  of  his  maternal  uncle,  is  still  visible,  in  a  ruined  state,  on 
the  haugli  below.  The  fame  of  Jock  o'  the  Syde  as  a  Border  reiver  seems 
to  have  reached  even  to  the  court  of  his  sovereign  at  Edinburgh,  as  Sir 
Richard  Maitland  of  Lethington,  in  a  poetical  "  Complaint"  which  he  wTote 
''  aganis  the  Thievis  of  Liddisdaill,"  thus  speaks  of  him  in  particular : — 

He  is  weel  kenned,  Johne  of  the  Syde ; 
A  greater  thief  did  never  ryde ; 

He  never  tyres 

For  to  break  byres  ; 

Owre  muir  and  myres, 
Owre  gude  ane  gayde. 

His  real  name  was  Armstrong,  as  was  that  of  the  Lau-d  of  Mangerton  also. 
There  is  no  historical  certainty  in  the  event  of  the  ballad,  though,  when 
we  consider  the  condition  of  the  Border  previously  to  the  union  of  the 
crowns,  there  is  not  the  least  reason  to  doubt  what  is  so  strongly  coun- 
tenanced both  by  song  and  tradition.  The  ballad  is  here  given  directly 
from  the  Border  Minstrelsy ;  but  it  was  originally  pu.blished  in  a  little 
volume,  printed  at  Hawick  in  1784  (the  Haioick  Miiseum),  having  been 
communicated  to  the  proprietors  of  that  miscellany  by  John  Elliot,  Esq. 
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For  Mang-erton  House  Lady  Downie  has  gane ; 

Her  coats  she  has  kilted  up  to  her  knee ; 
And  down  the  water  wi'  speed  she  rins, 

"While  tears  in  spaits  fa'  fast  frae  her  ee. 

Then  up  and  spoke  our  guid  auld  lord  : 

"  What  news,  w-hat  news,  sister  Downie,  to  me  ; 

"  Bad  news,  bad  news,  my  Lord  Mangerton ; 

Michael  is  killed,  and  they  hae  ta'en  my  son  Johnnie/' 

'•  Ne'er  fear,  sister  Downie,"  quo'  i\Iangerton  ; 

"  I  have  yokes  of  owsen  eighty  and  three ; 
My  barns,  my  byres,  and  my  faulds  a'  weel  filled  ; 

I'll  part  wi'  them  a'  ere  Johnnie  shall  dee. 

Three  men  I'll  send  to  set  him  free, 

A'  harnest  wi'  the  best  o'  steel ; 
The  English  loons  may  hear,  and  dree 

The  weight  o'  their  braidswords  to  feel. 

The  Laird's  Jock  ane,  the  Laird's  Wat  twa ; 

Oh,  Hobbie  Noble,  thou  ane  maun  be ! 
Thy  coat  is  blue ;  thou  hast  been  true 

Since  England  banished  thee  to  me." 

Now  Hobbie  was  an  Englishman, 

In  Bewcastle  dale  was  bred  and  born ; 
But  his  misdeeds  they  were  so  great. 

They  banished  him  ne'er  to  return. 

Lord  Mangerton  then  orders  gave  : 

"  Your  horses  the  wrang  way  maun  be  shod; 

Like  gentlemen  ye  maumia  seem, 

But  look  like  corn-caugers  gaun  the  road. 

Your  armour  guid  ye  maunna  show, 

Nor  yet  appear  like  men  o'  weir ; 
As  country  lads  be  a'  arraj^ed, 

Wi'  branks  and  brecham  on  each  mare." 

Sae  now  their  horses  are  the  wrang  way  shod, 
And  Hobbie  has  mounted  his  gray  sae  fine ; 

Jock  his  lively  bay,  Wat's  on  his  white  horse  behind, 
And  on  they  rode  for  the  water  o'  Tyne. 

of  Reidhengh,  a  gentleman  from  whom  Sir  Walter  Scott  afterwards  de- 
rived many  of  the  best  ballads  which  went  to  the  composition  of  his  own 
excellent  collection.  The  air  to  which  the  ballad  is  usually  sung  is  of  a 
slow  and  melancholy  kind,  full  of  high  romantic  notes  and  pathetic  ca- 
dences. 
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At  the  Cliolerford  they  a'  light  down, 

And  there,  wi'  the  help  o'  the  light  o'  the  moon, 

A  tree  they  cut,  wi'  fifteen  nogs  on  each  side, 
To  climb  up  the  wa'  o'  Newcastle  tow-n. 

But  when  they  came  to  New^castle  tow'n, 

And  were  alighted  at  the  wa', 
They  fand  their  tree  three  ells  owre  laigh ; 

They  fand  their  stick  baith  short  and"  sma'. 

j'hen  up  and  spoke  the  Laird's  ain  Jock  : 
"  There's  naething  for't ;  the  gates  we  maun  force.' 

But  when  they  came  the  gate  until, 

A  proud  porter  withstood  baith  men  and  horse. 

Plis  neck  in  twa  the  Armstrongs  wrang*; 

Wi'  foot  or  hand  he  ne'er  played  pa ! 
His  life  and  his  keys  at  ance  they  hae  ta'en, 

And  cast  the  body  ahint  the  wV. 

Now  soon  they  reach  Newcastle  jail, 

And  to  the  prisoner  thus  they  call : 
"  Sleeps  thou,  or  wakes  thou,  Jock  o'  the  Syde, 

Or  art  thou  w^eary  of  thy  thrall  ? " 

Jock  answers  thus,  wi'  dolefu'  tone  : 

'•  Aft,  aft  I  wake — I  seldom  sleep. 
But  wha's  this  kens  my  name  sae  weel, 

And  thus  to  soothe  my  woes  does  seek?'* 

Then  out  and  spoke  the  guid  Laird's  Jock, 
"  Now  fear  ye  na,  m}^  billie,"  quo'  he  ; 

"  For  here  are  the  Laird's  Jock,  the  Laird's  "Wat, 
And  Hobbie  Noble,  come  to  set  ye  free." 

"  Now  hand  thy  tongue,  my  guid  Laird's  Jock  ; 

For  eyer,  alas  !  this  canna  be  ; 
For  if  a'  Liddesdale  were  here  the  night, 

The  morn's  the  dny  that  I  maun  dee. 

Full  fifteen  stane  o'  Spanish  iron  \ 

The}'  hae  laid  a'  right  sair  on  me ; 
Wi'  locks  and  keys  I  am  fast  bound 

Into  this  dungeon  dark  and  dreary." 

"  Fear  ye  na  that,"  quo'  the  Laird's  Jock  ; 

"  A  faint  heart  ne'er  won  a  fair  lady ; 
Vrork  thou  within,  we'jl  work  w^ithout, 

And  I'll  be  sworn  we'll  set  thee  free." 
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The  first  strong-  dooi-  that  they  came  at, 

They  loosed  it  without  a  key  ; 
The  next  chained  door  that  they  came  at, 

They  g-ar'd  it  a'  to  flinders  flee. 

The  prisoner  now  upon  his  back 

The  Laird's  Jock  has  g'ot  up  lu'  liie; 
And  down  the  stair,  him,  irons  and  a', 

Wi'  uae  sma'  speed  and  joy  bring-s  he. 

"  Now,  Jock,  my  man,"  quo'  Hobbie  Noble, 
'•  Some  o'  his  weiglit  ye  may  lay  on  me." 

'■'■  I  w^at  weel  no/'  quo'  the  Laird's  ain  Jock  ; 
'•  I  count  him  lig-hter  than  a  flee." 

Sae  out  at  the  gates  they  a'  are  gane. 

The  prisoner's  set  on  horseback  high; 
And  now  wi'  speed  they've  ta'en  the  gate, 

While  ilk  ane  jokes  fu'  wantonly. 

'-  Oh,  Jock  !  sae  winsomely's  ye  ride, 

Wi'  baith  your  feet  upon  ae  side ! 
Sae  weel  ye're  harnest,  and  sae  trig ! 

In  troth  ye  sit  like  ony  bride ! " 

The  night,  though  wat,  they  didna  mind. 

But  hied  them  on  fu'  merrily, 
Until  they  came  to  Choierford  brae,* 

Where  the  water  runs  like  mountains  high. 

But  when  they  came  to  Choierford, 

There  they  met  wi'  an  auld  gray  man  ; 
Says — "  Honest  man,  will  the  water  ride  1 

Tell  us  in  haste,  if  that  3'e  can." 

••  I  wat  weel  no,"  quo'  the  guid  auld  man ; 

"  I  hae  lived  here  thretty  j'^ears  and  three, 
And  I  never  yet  saw-  the  Tyne  sae  big, 

Nor  running-  ance  sae  like  a  sea." 

Then  out  and  spoke  the  Laird's  saft  Yv'at, 

The  greatest  coward  in  the  company  ; 
'•'  Now  halt !  now  halt !  we  needna  try't — 

The  day  is  come  we  a'  maun  dee  ! " 

'•  Puir  faint-hearted  thief!"  quo'  the  Laird's  aiu  Jock; 

"  There'll  nae  man  dee  but  him  that's  iie.f 
ril  guide  ye  a'  right  safely  through ; 

Lift  ye  the  prisoner  on  ahint  me." 

*  A  forJ  upon  the  Tyne,  a  little  above  Hexham,      f  Predestined. 
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Wi'  that  tlie  water  they  hae  ta'en ; 

By  anes  and  twas  they  a'  swam  through. 
"  Here  are  we  a'  safe,"  quo'  the  Lah'd's  Jock ; 

"  And,  puir  faint  Wat,  what  think  ye  noo  1  '^ 

They  scarce  the  other  hrae  had  won, 
When  twenty  men  they  saw  pursue ; 

Frae  Newcastle  town  they  had  been  sent, 
A'  English  lads  baith  stout  and  true. 

But  when  the  land-sergeant  the  water  saw, 

"  It  winna  ride,  my  lads,"  says  he ; 
Then  cried  aloud — "  The  prisoner  take, 

But  leave  the  fetters,  I  pray,  to  me." 

"  I  wat  weel  no,"  quo'  the  Laird's  ain  Jock ; 

"  I'll  keep  them  a' ;  shoon  to  my  mare  they'll  be ; 
My  guid  bay  mare — for  I  am  sure 

She  has  bought  them  a'  right  dear  frae  thee." 

Sae  now  they  are  on  to  Liddesdale, 

E'en  as  fast  as  they  could  hie ; 
The  prisoner  is  brought  to  his  ain  fireside, 

And  there  o'  his  irons  they  make  him  free. 

"  Now,  Jock,  my  billie,"  quo'  a'  the  three, 

"  The  da}^  is  come  thou  was  to  dee ; 
But  thou's  as  weel  at  thy  ain  ingle-side. 

Now  sitting,  I  think,  'twixt  thee  and  me  ! " 
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"  Oh  billie,  billie,  bonny  billie. 
Will  ye  gae  to  the  wood  wu'  me  ? 

We'll  ca'  our  horse  hame  masterless. 
And  gar  them  trow  slain  men  are  we." 

"  Oh  no,  oh  no ! "  says  Earlstoun, 

"  For  that's  the  thing  that  maunna  be ; 

For  I  am  sworn  to  Bothwell  Hill, 
Where  I  maun  either  gae  or  dee." 

So  Earlstoun  rose  in  the  morn, 
And  mounted  by  the  break  o'  day ; 

And  he  has  joined  our  Scottish  lads 
As  they  were  marching  out  the  way. 


THE  BATTLE  OF  EOTHWELL  BRIDGE. 

"  Now  fareweel,  father,  and  fareweel,  mother, 

And  fare-je-T\'eel,  my  sisters  three ; 
And  fare-ye-'^eel,  my  Earlstoun, 

For  thee  ag-ain  I'll  never  see  ! " 

And  they're  awa  to  Bothwell  Hill, 

And,  waly,  they  rade  bonnily ! 
"When  the  i)uke  o'  Monmouth  saw  them  comins", 

He  went  to  view  their  company. 

"  Ye're  welcome,  lads,"  then  Monmouth  said ; 

"  Ye're  welcome,  brave  Scots  lads,  to  me ; 
And  sae  are  ye,  brave  Earlstoun, 

The  foremost  o'  your  company. 

But  yield  your  weapons,  ane  and  a' ; 

Oh  yield  your  weapons,  lads,  to  me  ; 
For  gin  ye  yield  your  weapons  up, 

Ye'se  a'  gae  hame  to  your  country."' 

But  up  there  spoke  a  Lennox  lad, 
^  And,  waly,  he  spoke  bonnily ; 
^'  I  winna  yield  my  weapons  up 
To  you  nor  nae  man  that  I  see." 

Then  he  set  up  the  flag  o'  red, 

A'  set  about  wi'  bonny  blue  ; 
''  Since  ye'll  no  cease,  and  be  at  peace, 

See  that  ye  stand  by  other  true." 

They  settled  their  cannons  on  the  height, 
And  showered  their  shot  down  in  the  howe ; 

And  beat  our  Scots  lads  evendown — 
Thick  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

As  e'er  ye  saw  the  rain  down  fa', 

Or  yet  the  arrow  frae  the  bow, 
Sae  our  Scots  lads  fell  evendown. 

And  they  lay  slain  on  every  knowe. 

"  Oh  hold  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  cried  ; 

Gie  quarters  to  yon  men  for  me !  " 
But  wicked  Claverse  swore  an  oath, 

His  cornet's  death  revenged  should  be. 

"  Oh  hold  your  hand,"  then  Monmouth  cried, 

"  If  anything  you'll  do  for  me ; 
Hold  up  your  hand,  you  cursed  Graham, 

Else  a  rebel  to  our  king  ye'll  be." 
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Then  wicked  Claverse  turned  about, 

I  wot  an  ang-ry  man  Avas  he ; 
And  he  has  lifted  up  his  hat, 

And  cried,  "  God  bless  his  majesty  !" 

Then  he's  awa  to  London  town, 

Ay,  e'en  as  fast  as  he  can  drie ; 
False  witnesses  he  has  wi'  him  ta'en, 

And  ta'en  Monmouth's  head  frae  his  body. 

Alang-  the  brae,  beyond  the  brig*, 
Many  braye  men  lie  cauld  and  still ; 

But  lanir  we'll  mind,  and  sair  we'll  rue 
The  bloody  battle  o'  Botliwell  Hill. 


THE    DOUGLAS    TRAGEDY. 


''  EiSE  up,  rise  up,  Lord  Douglas,"  she  says, 
"  And  put  on  your  armour  so  bright ; 

Let  it  never  be  said  that  a  daughter  of  thine 
AYas  married  to  a  lord  under  nig-ht. 

Else  up,  rise  up,  my  seyen  bold  sons. 
And  put  on  your  armour  so  brig-ht ; 

And  take  better  care  of  j'our  youngest  sister, 
For  your  eldest's  awa  the  last  nig-ht." 

He's  mounted  her  on  a  milk-white  steed, 

Himself  on  a  dapple  g'ray, 
Y/ith  a  buglet  horn  hung-  down  by  his  side, 

And  lig'htly  they  rode  away. 

Lord  William  lookit  owre  his  left  shoulder, 

To  see  what  he  could  see. 
And  he  spied  her  father  and  seven  brethren  bold 

Come  riding-  owre  the  lee. 

''•'  Light  down,  light  down.  Lady  Margaret,"  he  sa: 

"  And  hold  my  steed  in  your  hand. 
Until  that  against  3"our  seven  brethren  bold, 

And  your  father,  I  make  a  stand." 

Sometimes  she  rode,  and  sometimes  she  g'aed, 

Till  again  that  place  she  did  near, 
And  there  she  saw  her  seven  brethren  slain, 

And  her  father  still  fighting"  sae  dear. 
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*''  Oh  hold  your  hand,  sweet  "William  i "  she  said, 
"  For  your  strokes  they  are  wondrous  sair ; 

irue  lovers  I  may  get  mony  a  ane, 
But  a  father  I  can  never  g-et  mair." 

And  she's  ta'en  out  her  handkerchief, 

That  was  o"  the  holland  sae  tine, 
And  aye  she  dichtit  her  father's  bloody  wounds, 

AVhere  the  blood  ran  red  as  the  wine. 

"  Oh  choose,  oh  choose,  Ladj'  Margaret,"  he  said  ; 

"  Oh  whether  will  ye  g-ang-  or  bide  ?" 
"  I'll  g-ang-,  I'll  g-ang.  Lord  William,"  she  said, 

"  For  ye've  left  me  no  other  guide." 

Ii!^  lifted  her  on  the  milk-white  steed, 

Himself  upon  the  gray, 
With  a  buglet  horn  hung-  down  b}'  his  side, 

And  slowly  they  rode  away. 

He  lifted  her  on  the  milk-white  steed. 

Himself  upon  the  brown, 
With  a  buglet  horn  hung  down  by  his  side. 

And  they  both  went  weeping  along. 

Oh,  they  rode  on,  and  on  they  rode. 

And  a'  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 
Until  they  came  to  yon  wan  water, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

They  lighted  down  to  take  a  drink 

Of  the  spring  that  ran  so  clear : 
And  down  ihe  stream  ran  his  guid  heart's  blood. 

And  sair  she  'gan  to  fear. 

"  Hold  up,  hold  up.  Lord  William,"  she  says  ; 

"  For  I  fear  that  \o\i  are  slain  ! " 
"  'Tis  nothing  but  the  shadow  of  my  scarlet  cloak, 

That  shines  in  the  water  so  plain!" 

Oh,  they  rode  on,  and  on  they  rode, 

And  a'  by  the  light  o'  the  moon. 
Until  they  came  to  his  mother's  ha'  door, 

And  there  they  lighted  down. 

"'  Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,"  he  says; 

"  Get  up,  and  let  me  in ! 
Get  up,  get  up,  lady  mother,"  he  says ; 

"  For  this  night  my  fair  lady  I've  wen. 


THE  MA:RCHI0NESS  of  DOUGLAS. 

Oh  make  my  bed,  lady  mother,"  he  says ; 

"  Oh  make  it  broad  and  deep  ; 
And  lay  Lady  Margaret  at  mj  back, 

And  the  sounder  I  will  sleep." 

Lord  William  was  dead  long  ere  midnight, 

Lady  IMargaret  long  ere  day ; 
And  all  true  lovers  that  go  together, 

May  they  hae  mair  luck  than  thej  I 

Lord  William  was  buried  in  St  Mary's  kirk, 
Lady  Margaret  in  St  Mary's  quier : 

Out  o'  the  lady's  grave  grew  a  bonn}^  red  rose, 
And  out  o'  the  knight's  a  brier. 

And  the}^  twa  met,  and  they  twa  plet, 

And  fain  they  would  be  near ; 
And  a'  the  world  might  ken  right  weel 

They  were  twa  lovers  dear. 


THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  DOUGLAS. 

PART  FIRST. 

"Oh  waly,  waly  up  yon  bank, 

And  waly,  waly  down  yon  brae, 
And  waly,  waly  by  yon  burn-side,* 

AVhere  I  and  my  love  wont  to  gae ! 

Hey,  nonnie,  nonnie,  but  love  is  bonnie, 

A  little  while,  when  it  is  new ; 
But  when  it's  auld,  it  waxes  cauld, 

And  fades  away  like  morning  dew. 

I  leant  my  back  unto  an  aik  ; 

I  thought  it  was  a  trusty  tree ; 
But  first  it  bowed,  and  syne  it  brak,. 

And  so  did  mj  false  love  to  me. 

My  mother  told  me,  when  I  was  young, 
That  young  men's  love  was  ill  to  trow ; 

But  unto  her  I  would  give  no  ear. 

And  alas,  my  ain  wand  dings  me  now ! 

Oh  had  I  wist,  before  I  kist, 

That  love  had  been  so  ill  to  win, 
I  had  locked  my  heart  wi'  a  key  o'  gowd, 

And  pinned  it  wi'  a  siller  pin. 

*  "  Waly,  waly!"  is  a  Scottish  interjection  of  bewailmeut. 
1^ 
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Oh  wherefore  should  I  busk  my  head, 
Oh  wherefore  should  I  kame  my  hair, 

Since  my  true  love  has  me  forsook, 
And  says  he'll  never  love  me  mair  ? 

As  we  came  in  by  Glasg-ow  town, 
We  were  a  comely  sig'ht  to  see ; 

My  love  was  clad  in  black  velvet, 
And  I  myself  in  cramasie. 

Now  Arthurs  Seat  shall  be  my  bed, 
The  sheets  shall  ne'er  be  pressed  by  me  ; 

St  Anton's  Well  shall  be  my  drink, 
Since  my  true  love  has  forsaken  me. 

Oh  Martinmas  wind,  when  wilt  thou  blaw. 
And  shake  the  green  leaves  off  the  tree  ? 

Oh  gentle  death,  when  wilt  thou  come. 
And  take  a  life  that  wearies  me  ? 

It's  not  the  frost  that  freezes  fell. 
Nor  driftin'  snaw's  inclemency  ; 

It's  not  sic  cauld  that  makes  me  cry. 

But  my  love's  heart's  grown  cauld  to  me. 

And  oh  an  my  young  babe  were  born, 

And  set  upon  the  nurse's  knee  ; 
And  I  myself  were  dead  and  2:one, 


^.^Tien  lords  and  lairds  came  to  this  town. 

And  gentlemen  o'  high  degree, 
I  took  my  auld  son  in  my  arms, 

And  went  to  my  chamber  pleasantly. 

But  when  lords  and  lairds  come  next  to  the  town. 

And  gentlemen  o'  high  degree, 
Oh  I  maun  sit  in  the  dark  alane, 

Wi'  my  young  son  on  the  nurse's  knee ! 
Oh  I  maun  sit  in  the  dark  alane. 

And  ne'er  a  ane  to  comfort  me." 


PART  SECOND. 

"  When  I  was  sick,  and  very  sick. 
When  I  was  sick,  and  like  to  dee. 

As  I  di'ew  near  to  my  stair-head, 
I  heard  my  ain  lord  lightly  me. 


THE  MAIlCHIO:>rESS  OF  DOUGLAS. 

Gae,  little  pag:e,  and  tell  your  lord, 
Gin  he'll  come  down  and  dine  \vi'  me, 

I'll  set  him  on  a  chair  o'  g-owd. 

And  serve  him  on  my  bended  knee. 

The  little  pag*e  g-aed  up  the  stair : 
'  Lord  Douglas,  dine  wi'  your  lady ; 

She'll  set  ye  on  a  chair  o'  gowd, 
And  serve  ye  on  her  bended  knee.' 


*  When  cockle-shells  turn  silver-bells. 
When  wine  dreeps  red  frae  ilka  tree, 

When  frost  and  snaw  will  warm  us  a', 
Then  I'll  come  down  and  dine  wi'  thee/ 

What  ails  you  at  your  youngest  son, 
That  sits  upon  the  nurse's  knee  ? 

I'm  sure  that  he  has  done  nae  harm, 
Unless  to  his  ain  nurse  and  me. 

If  I  had  kent  what  I  ken  now, 

That  love  it  was  so  ill  to  win, 
I  should  ne'er  hae  wet  my  cherr}'  cheek 

For  ony  man  or  mother's  son. 

But  when  my  father  got  word  o'  this. 
Oh  what  an  angry  man  was  he  ! 

He  sent  four  score  o'  his  archers  bold 
To  bring  me  safe  to  his  ain  countr}^ 

When  I  rose  up  then  in  the  morn. 

My  goodly  palace  for  to  lea', 
I  knocked  at  my  lord's  chamber  door. 

But  ne'er  a  word  would  he  speak  to  me. 

'  Fare-ye-weel,  then,  Jamie  Douglas  ; 

I  need  care  as  little  as  ye  care  for  me; 
The  Earl  of  Mar  is  my  father  dear. 

And  I  soon  will  see  m^^  ain  country''. 

Ye  thought  that  I  was  like  yourself, 

And  loving  ilk  ane  I  did  see  ; 
But  here  I  swear  by  the  heavens  clear, 

I  never  loved  a  man  but  thee.' 

Slowly,  slowly  rose  he  up, 

And  slowly,  slowly  came  he  down ; 
And  when  he  saw  me  set  on  his  horse, 

He  garred  his  drums  and  trumpets  sound. 
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When  I  upon  my  horse  M-as  set, 

My  tenants  all  were  Avith  me  ta'en ; 

They  set  them  down  upon  their  knees, 
And  they  beg'ged  me  to  come  back  ag'ain. 

'  It's  fare-ye-weel,  my  bonnie  palace, 
And  fare-ye-weel,  my  children  three  ! 

God  g'rant  your  father  may  get  mair  g"race. 
And  love  ye  better  than  he  has  loved  me. 

It's  fare-3'e-weel,  my  servants  all, 
And  you,  m}'  buniiie  children  three ! 

God  g'rant  jonv  father  g-race  to  be  kind, 
Till  1  see  you  safe  in  my  ain  country.' 

Now  wo  be  to  you,  false  Blackwood ; 

Ay,  and  an  ill  death  may  you  dee ! 
Ye  was  the  first  and  foremost  man 

That  parted  my  true  love  and  me."' 


PART  THIRD. 

"  As  on  we  came  to  Edinburg-h  town, 
My  guid  father  he  welcom.ed  me. 

lie  caused  his  minstrels  meet  to  sound  ; 
It  was  nae  music  at  a'  to  me ; 

For  nae  mirth  nor  music  sounds  in  my  ear. 
Since  my  true  love's  forsaken  me. 

'  Now  hold  your  tong'ue,  my  daughter  dear 
And  of  your  weeping"  let  me  be  ; 

For  a  bill  of  divorce  I'll  gar  write  for  him, 
And  I'll  get  as  guid  a  lord  to  thee.' 

'  Oh  hold  your  tongue,  my  father  dear; 

And  of  such  talking  let  me  be  ; 
I  wadna  gie  ae  look  o'  m}^  guid  lord's  face 

For  a'  the  lords  in  the  north  country. 

Oh  I'll  cast  off  my  robes  o'  red. 
And  I'll  put  on  my  robes  o'  blue. 

And  I  will  travel  to  some  other  land. 
To  see  gin  my  love  will  on  me  rue. 

There  shall  nae  wash  come  on  my  face, 
There  shall  nae  kame  come  in  my  hair, 

There  shall  neither  coal  nor  candle-light 
Be  seen  intil  my  bower  mair.'" 


THE  MARCHIONESS  OF  DOUGLAS. 

When  slie  came  to  her  father's  land, 
The  tenants  a'  came  her  to  see  ; 

Never  a  word  she  could  speak  to  them, 
But  the  buttons  off  her  claes  would  flee. 

"  The  lintie  is  a  bonnie  bird. 
And  often  flies  far  frae  its  nest ; 

Sae  a'  the  world  may  plainly  see 
They're  far  awa  that  I  love  best." 


TART  FOURTH. 

As  she  was  sitting  at  her  bower  window, 

Looking  afar  owre  hill  and  glen, 
Wha  did  she  see  but  four  score  soldiers, 

That  came  to  take  her  back  again. 

Out  bespak  the  foremost  man. 

And  whaten  a  weel-spoken  man  was  he ! 
"  If  the  Lady  Douglas  be  within, 

Ye'll  bid  her  come  down  and  speak  to  me." 

But  out  bespak  her  father  then  ; 

I  wat  an  angry  man  was  he  ! 
"  Ye  may  gang  back  the  gate  ye  came. 

For  her  face  again  ye'll  never  see." 

"  Now  hold  your  tongue,  my  father,"  she  says ; 

"  And  of  your  folly  let  me  be  ; 
For  I'll  go  back  to  my  guid  lord. 

Since  his  love  has  come  back  to  me." 

So  she  has  dressed  herself  fu'  braw, 

And  mounted  on  her  dapple  gray, 
And,  like  a  queen,  wi'  her  men  behind, 

She  has  ridden  gaily  out  the  way. 

She  laughed  like  any  new-made  bride 
When  she  took  farewell  o'  her  father's  towers ; 

But  the  tear,  I  wat,  stood  in  her  ee 
When  she  came  in  sight  o'  her  lover's  bowers. 

As  she  came  by  the  Orange  gate, 
Whaten  a  blithe  sight  did  she  see ; 

Her  guid  lord  coming  her  to  meet. 
And  in  his  hand  her  bairnies  three. 
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"  Go,  fetcli  to  me  a  pint  of  wine, 
That  I  may  drink  to  my  lady."' 

She  took  the  cup  into  her  hand, 
But  her  bonnie  heart  it  broke  in  three. 


THE    BRAES    OF    YARRO^V. 

[modern  ballad.] 
BY  WILLIAM  HAMILTON  OF  BANGOUR,  ESQ. 

A.  "  Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow  I 
Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride. 
And  think  nae  mair  of  the  Braes  of  Yan'ow." 

B.  "  Where  g-ot  ye  that  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ? 

Where  g-ot  ye  that  winsome  marrow  1 " 
A.  "  I  got  her  where  I  daurna  weel  be  seen, 

Pu'ing-  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride, 
Weep  not,  weep  not,  my  winsome  marrow ! 

Xor  let  thy  heart  lament  to  leave 

Pu'ing-  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

JB.  •'  "V\Tiy  does  she  weep,  thy  bonnie,  bonnie  bride  ? 
Why  does  she  weep,  thy  winsome  marrow  ? 
And  why  daur  ye  nae  mair  weel  be  seen 

Pu'ing-  the  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow?"    ■ 

A.  "  Lang  maun  she  weep,  lang  maun  she,  maun  she  weep, 
Lang  maun  she  weep  wi'  dule  and  sorrow, 
And  lang  maun  I  nae  mair  weel  be  seen 
Pu'ing  the  birks  on  the  braes  of  Yarrow. 

Por  she  has  tint  her  lover,  lover  dear. 

Her  lover  dear,  the  cause  of  sorrow ; 
And  I  hae  slain  the  comeliest  swain 

That  e'er  pu'd  birks  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

"Why  runs  thy  stream,  oh.  Yarrow,  Yarrow,  red  ? 

"Why  on  thy  braes  heard  the  voice  of  sorrow  ? 
And  why  yon  melancholious  weeds 

Hung  on  the  bonnie  birks  of  Yarrow? 

'\Miat's  yonder  floats  on  the  rueful,  rueful  flood? 

What's  yonder  floats  ? — Oh,  dule  and  sorrow ! 
'Tis  he,  the  comely  swain  I  slew 

Upon  the  dulefu'  Braes  of  Yarrow. 
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Wash,  oh  wash  his  wounds,  his  wounds  in  tears, 
His  wounds  in  tears  o'  dule  and  soitow  ; 

And  wrap  liis  limbs  in  mourning-  weeds, 
And  lay  him  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow. 

Then  build,  then  build,  je  sisters,  sisters  sad, 

Ye  sisters  sad,  his  tomb  wi'  sorrow ; 
And  weep  around,  in  waeful  wise, 

His  hapless  fute  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ! 

Curse  ye,  curse  ye,  his  useless,  useless  shield, 
The  arm  that  wrought  the  deed  of  sorrow, 

The  fatal  spear  that  pierced  his  breast, 

His  comely  breast,  on  the  Braes  of  Yai-row ! 

Did  I  not  warn  thee  not  to,  not  to  love. 

And  warn  from  iig'ht?     But,  to  my  sorrow, 

Too  rashly  bold,  a  stronger  arm  thou  met'st. 
Thou  met'st,  and  fell  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow. 

Sweet  smells  the  birk  ;  green  grows,  green  grows  the 
grass ; 

Yellow  on  Yarrow's  braes  the  gowan ; 
Fair  hangs  the  apple  frae  the  rock ; 

Sweet  the  wave  of  Yarrovv  lowing! 

Flows  Yarrow  sweet?  As  sweet,  as  sweet  flows  Tweed; 

As  green  its  grass ;  its  g'owan  as  yellow  ; 
As  sweet  smells  on  its  braes  the  birk ; 

The  apple  from  its  rocks  as  mellovv  ! 

Fair  was  thy  love  !  fair,  fair  indeed  thy  love  ! 

In  flowery  bands  thou  didst  him  fetter ; 
Though  he  was  fair,  and  well-beloved  again, 

Than  I,  he  never  loved  thee  better. 

Busk  ye,  then,  busk,  my  bonnie,  bonnie  bride! 

Busk  ye,  busk  ye,  my  winsome  marrow ! 
Busk  ye,  and  lo'e  me  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 

And  think  nae  mair  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 

C.  '•  How  can  I  busk  a  bonnie,  bonnie  bride? 
HoAV  can  I  busk  a  winsome  marrow? 
Plow  can  I  lo'e  him  on  the  banks  of  Tweed, 
That  slew  my  love  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow  ? 

Oh  Yarrow  fields,  may  never,  never  rain. 

Nor  dew,  thy  tender  blossoms  cover! 
For  there  was  basely  slain  my  love, 

Mv  love,  as  he  had  not  been  a  lover. 
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The  boy  put  on  his  robes,  his  robes  of  green, 

His  purple  vest — 'twas  my  ain  sewing- ; 
Ah,  wretched  me !  I  little,  little  kenned 
to  meet  his  ruin. 

The  boy  took  out  his  milk-white,  milk-white  steed, 

Unmindful  of  my  dule  and  sorrow  : 
But  ere  the  too  iV  of  the  nig-ht, 

He  lay  a  corpse  on  the  banks  of  Yarrow ! 

Much  I  rejoiced  that  waefu',  waefu'  day ; 

I  sang",  my  voice  the  woods  returning- ; 

But  lang"  ere  night  the  spear  was  flown 


"What  can  my  barbarous,  barbarous  father  do, 

But  with  his  cruel  rag-e  pursue  me  ! 
My  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear — ■ 

How  canst  thou,  barbarous  man,  then  woo  me? 

My  happy  sisters  may  be,  may  be  proud  ; 

With  cruel  and  ung-entle  scoffing- 
May  bid  me  seek,  on  Yarrow  Braes, 

My  lover  nailed  in  his  coffin. 

My  brother  Doug-las  may  upbraid, 

And  strive,  with  threatening  words,  to  move  me ; 
jNIy  lover's  blood  is  on  thy  spear — 

How  canst  thou  ever  bid  me  love  thee  ? 

Yes,  yes,  prepare  the  bed,  the  bed  of  love ! 

With  bridal-sheets  my  body  cover ! 
Unbar,  ye  bridal-maids,  the  door ! 

Let  in  the  expected  husband-lover ! 

But  who  the  expected  husband,  husband  is? 

His  hands,  methinks,  are  bathed  in  slaughter ! 
Ah  me  !  what  ghastly  spectre's  yon 

Comes  in  his  pale  shroud,  bleeding  after  ? 

Pale  as  he  is,  here  lay  him,  lay  him  down ; 

Oh  lay  his  cold  head  on  my  pillow ! 
Take  off,  take  off  these  bridal  weeds, 

And  crown  my  careful  head  with  willow. 

Pale  though  thou  art,  yet  best,  yet  best  beloved. 
Oh  could  my  warmth  to  life  restore  thee  ! 

Yet  lie  all  night  within  my  arms — 
Xo  youth  lay  ever  there  before  thee ! 


THE  clerk's  TWA  SONS  o'  OWSENFORD. 

Pale,  pale  indeed,  oli  lovely,  lovely  youtli ; 

Forg-ive,  forgive  so  foul  a  slaughter, 
And  lie  all  night  within  my  arms. 

No  youth  shall  ever  lie  there  after ! " 

"  Return,  return,  oh  mournful,  mournful  bride ! 

Return,  and  dry  thy  useless  sorrow ! 
Thy  lover  heeds  nought  of  thy  sighs  ; 

He  lies  a  corpse  on  the  Braes  of  Yarrow." 


THE  TWA  CORBIES. 

As  I  gaed  down  by  yon  house-end, 

Twa  corbies  there  were  sitting  their  lane  ; 

The  tane  unto  the  tother  did  say, 

"  Oh  where  shall  we  gae  dine  to-day?" 

"  Oh  down  beside  yon  new-fa'n  birk, 
There,  there  lies  a  new-slain  knight ; 
Nae  living  kens  that  he  lies  there. 
But  his  horse,  his  hounds,  and  his  lady  fair. 

His  horse  is  to  the  hunting  gane, 

His  hounds  to  bring  the  wild  deer  hame ; 

His  lady's  ta'en  another  mate ; 

So  we  may  make  our  dinner  sweet. 

Oh  we'll  sit  on  his  bonnie  breast-bane, 
And  we'll  pyke  out  his  bonnie  gray  een ; 
Wi'  ae  lock  o'  his  gowden  hair, 
We'll  theek  our  nest  when  it  blaws  bare. 

Mony  a  ane  for  him  makes  mane, 
But  nane  shall  ken  where  he  is  gane. 
Owre  his  banes,  when  they  are  bare, 
The  wind  shall  blaw  for  evermair ! " 


THE    CLERK'S    TWA    SONS    0'    OV/SENFORD. 

[The  early  verses  of  tliis  wild  old  ballad  recite  how  the  two  sons  of  the 
clerk  of  Owsenford,  having  been  sent  to  Paris  for  their  education,  were 
there  murdered.  Their  fatlier  having  gone  to  seek  them,  returns  to  his 
lady  with  the  doleful  intelligence.] 

His  lady  sat  on  her  castle  wa', 

Beholding  dale  and  down ; 
And  there  she  saw  her  ain  guid  lord 

Come  walking  to  the  town. 


"  Ye're  welcome,  ye're  \7elc0me,  my  ain  giiid  lord, 

Ye're  -welcome  hame  to  me ; 
But  whereaway  are  my  twa  sons  ? 

Ye  should  liae  brought  them  wi'  ye." 

"  Oh  they  are  putten  to  a  deeper  lair, 

And  to  a  higher  school ; 
Your  ain  twa  sons  will  no  be  hame 

Till  the  hallow  days  0'  Yule." 

'•'  Oh  sorrow,  sorrow ;  come  make  my  bed ; 

And,  dule,  come  lay  me  down ; 
For  I  will  neither  eat  nor  drink, 

Nor  set  a  foot  on  ground ! " 

The  hallow  days  0'  Yule  were  come, 
And  the  nig-hts  were  lang-  and  mirk, 

"When  in  and  came  her  ain  twa  sons, 
And  their  hats  made  0'  the  birk. 

It  neither  grew  in  syke  nor  ditch, 

Nor  yet  in  ony  sheuch  ; 
But  at  the  gates  0'  Paradise 

That  birk  grew  fair  eneuch. 

"  Blow  up  the  fire  now,  maidens  mine, 

Bring  water  from  the  well ; 
For  a'  my  house  shall  feast  this  night, 

Since  my  twa  sons  are  well. 

Oh  eat  and  drink,  my  merry  men  a'. 

The  better  shall  ye  fare  ; 
For  my  twa  sons  they  are  come  hame 

To  me  for  evermair." 

And  she  has  gane  and  made  their  bed, 

She's  made  it  saft  and  fine  ; 
And  she's  happit  them  wi'  her  gay  mantle, 

Because  they  were  her  ain. 

But  the  young  cock  crew  in  the  merry  Linknou, 

And  the  wild  fowl  chirped  for  day ; 
And  the  older  to  the  young'er  said, 

'•Brother,  we  maun  away. 

The  cock  doth  craw,  the  day  doth  daw. 

The  channerin'"  worm  doth  chide  ; 
Gin  we  be  missed  out  0'  our  place, 

A  sair  pain  we  maun  bide." 


*  Frettinc:. 
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"  Lie  still,  lie  still  a  little  wee  while  ; 

Lie  still  but  if  we  may  ; 
Gin  my  mother  should  miss  us  when  she  wakes, 

She'll  g-ae  mad  ere  it  be  day." 


Oh,  it's  they've  taen  up  their  mothers  mantle, 

And  they've  hung  it  on  a  pin : 
"  Oh  lang-  may  ye  hing,  my  mother's  mantle, 

Ere  ye  hap  us  again." 


THE    LAIRD    0'    LOGIE. 

Oh  I  will  sing,  if  ye  will  hearken, 

If  ye  will  hearken  unto  me ; 
The  king  has  taen  a  poor  prisoner — 

The  wanton  young  Laird  o'  Logie. 

Young  Logie's  laid  in  Edinburgh  chapel, 

Carmichael's  keeper  o'  the  key ; 
And  May  Margaret's  lamenting  sair, 

A'  for  the  love  o'  young  Logie. 

When  news  came  to  our  guidly  queen, 
She  sighed,  and  said  right  mournfully, 

"  Oh  what  will  come  o'  Lady  Margaret, 
Wha  bears  sic  love  to  3'oung  Logie  ? " 

May  Margaret  tore  her  yellow  hair, 
When  as  the  queen  told  her  the  same: 

"  I  wish  that  I  had  ne'er  been  born, 

Or  ne'er  had  known  young  Logie's  name !  '■ 

"  Lament,  lament  na.  May  Margaret, 
And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be ; 

For  ye  maun  to  the  king  himsel', 
To  seek  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

May  JNIargaret  has  kilted  her  green  cleiding. 
And  curled  back  her  yellow  hair : 

"  If  I  canna  get  young  Logie's  life, 
Fareweel  to  Scotland  evermair." 

When  that  she  came  before  the  king. 

She  kneeled  lowly  on  her  knee  : 
"  Oh  what's  the  matter,  May  Margaret? 

And  what  needs  a'  this  courtesy?" 


THE  LAIRD  O    LOGIE. 

"  A  boon,  a  boon,  my  noble  liege ; 

A  boon,  a  boon  I  beg  of  thee  ; 
And  the  tirst  boon  that  I  come  to  crave. 

Is  to  grant  me  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

"  Oh  na,  oh  na,  INIay  JNTargaret ; 

Forsooth,  and  so  it  maunna  be ; 
For  a'  the  gowd  in  fair  Scotland 

Shall  not  save  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

May  Margaret  she  gaed  down  the  stair, 
Twat  sfie  gaed  right  mournfully  : 

*'  Oh  a'  the  money  in  fair  Scotland 
"Wadna  save  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

And  sae  she  tore  her  yellow  hair, 
Wringing  her  fingers  ane  by  ane ; 

And  cursed  the  day  that  she  was  born, 
Or  that  she  heard  o'  Logic's  name ! 

"  Lament,  lament  na,  Margaret, 
And  of  your  weeping  let  me  be  ; 

And  I  v,-ill  to  the  king  mysel'. 
To  seek  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

The  queen  she  tripped  up  the  stair, 
And  lowly  knelt  upon  her  knee : 

"  A  boon,  a'^boon  I  crave,  my  liege ; 
Grant  me  the  life  o'  3'oung  Logie." 

*'  If  ye  had  asked  me  castles  and  towers, 
I  wad  hae  gien  them,  twa  or  three ; 

But  a'  the  money  in  fair  Scotland 
Wadna  buy  the  life  0'  young  Logie." 

The  queen  she  tripped  down  the  stair, 
And  down  she  gaed  right  m^ournfully  : 

"  Oh  a'  the  money  in  fair  Scotland 
Wadna  buy  the  life  o'  young  Logie." 

Lady  Margaret  tore  her  yellow  hair 
When  as  the  queen  told  her  the  same  : 

"  I'll  take  a  knife  and  end  my  life. 
And  be  in  the  grave  as  soon  as  him." 

"  Oh  fie  ;  na,  na  ! "  then  spoke  the  queen  ; 

"  Fie,  na  ;  fie,  na  !  this  maunna  be ! 
I'll  set  ye  on  another  way 

To  win  the  life  0'  young  Logie." 


THE  LAtRD  O'  LOGIE. 

jVJay  Margaret  lias  taen  the  king's  redding-kame, 
Likewise  tlie  queen  her  wedding-knife, 

And  sent  the  tokens  to  Carmichael, 
To  cause  young  Logie  get  his  life. 

She  sent  him  a  purse  o'  the  red  gowd, 

Another  o'  the  white  money  ; 
She  sent  him  a  pistol  for  each  hand, 

And  bade  him  shoot  when  he  got  free. 

A-^Tien  he  came  to  the  tolbooth  stair, 

There  he  let  his  volley  flee  ; 
It  made  the  king  in  his  chamber  start, 

E'en  in  the  bed  where  he  might  be. 

And  when  he  came  to  the  queen's  window 

Whaten  a  joyful  shout  ga'e  he; 
Saying,  "  Peace  be  to  our  royal  queen. 

And  peace  be  in  her  company." 

'•'  Oh  whaten  a  voice  is  that  ?"  quo'  the  king  ; 

"  Whaten  a  voice  is  that  l "  quo'  he. 
"  Whaten  a  voice  is  that '?"  quo'  the  king  ; 

"  I  think  it's  the  voice  o'  young  Logie. 

Gae  out,  gae  out,  my  merry-men  a'. 
And  bid  Carmichael  come  speak  to  me  ; 

For  I'll  lay  my  life  the  pledge  o'  that, 
That  yon's  the  voice  o'  j^oung  Logie." 

"When  Carmichael  came  before  the  king, 

He  fell  down  low  upon  his  knee  ; 
The  very  first  word  that  the  king  spoke 

Was,  "  Where's  the  young  Laird  o'  Logie?"" 

Carmichael  turned  him  round  about 

(I  wat  the  tear  blinded  his  ee), 
"  There  came  a  token  frae  your  grace. 

Has  taen  the  laird  away  frae  me." 

" Hast  thou  played  me  that,  Carmichael?"  he  said  ; 

"  And  hast  thou  played  me  that  ?"  quo'  he  ; 
'''  The  morn,  therefore,  at  twelve  o'clock, 

Your  men  and  you  shall  hanged  be." 

"  Oh  na  ;  fie,  na ! "  then  quoth  the  queen  ; 

"  Fie,  my  dear  love,  this  canua  be ; 
If  ye  be  gaun  to  hang  them  a', 

indeed  ye  maun  begin  wi'  me." 
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CHILDE  ETHEH. 

Carmichael  is  gane  to  Marg-aret's  boY,'er, 
Even  as  fast  as  he  mig-ht  drie : 

"  Oil  if  Toung  Log-ie  be  within, 
Tell  him  to  come  and  speak  wi'  me  ! " 

May  Marg-aret  turned  her  round  about ; 

I  -vrot  a  loud  laugh  laughed  she  : 
"  The  egg  is  chipped  ;  the  bird  is  fiown ; 

Ye'll  see  nae  mair  o'  young  Logie." 

The  tane  is  shipped  at  the  pier  o'  Leith, 
The  t'other  at  the  Queen's  Ferrie ; 

And  now  the  lady  has  gotten  her  love, 
The  winsome  young  Laird  o'  Logie. 


CHILDE    ETHER. 

Childe  Ether  and  Lady  Maisry 
Were  born  baith  at  ae  birth ; 

They  loved  each  other  tenderly, 
'Bune  everything  on  earth. 

"  The  lea  likes  na  the  summer  shower. 
Nor  grass  the  morning  dew. 

Better, "dear  Ladv  Maisry, 

Than  Childe  Ether  loves  you." 

'■'•  The  bonnie  doo  likes  na  its  mate, 
jN'or  the  babe  at  breast  its  mother, 

Better,  my  dearest  Childe  Ether, 
Than  Maisry  loves  her  brother." 

But  he  needs  go  to  gain  renown 

Into  some  far  country ; 
And  Childe  Ether  has  gone  abroad 

To  fight  in  Paynimie. 

And  he  has  been  in  Paynimie 
A  twelvemonth  and  a  day. 

But  never  did  any  tidings  come 
Of  his  welfai'e  to  say. 

Then  she's  taen  ship,  awa  to  sail 
Out  owre  the  roaring  faem, 

A'  for  to  find  him,  Childe  Ether, 
And  for  to  bring  him  hame. 

She  hadna  sailed  the  sea  a  month, 
A  month  but  barely  three. 

Until  she  landed  on  Cypress'  shore, 
By  the  moonlight  sae  lee. 


CHILDE  ETHER. 

Lady.  IMaisiy  put  on  her  green  mantle, 

Took  her  purse  in  her  hand ; 
And  called  to  her  her  mariners, 

Syne  walked  up  through  the  land. 

She  walked  up,  she  walked  down, 
Till  she  came  to  a  castle  hig-h  5 

There  she  sat  down  on  the  door-stane. 
And  weeped  bitterly. 

Then  out  and  spoke  a  sweet,  sweet  voice, 

Out  owre  the  castle-wa' : 
"  Now  is  na  that  Lady  Maisrj', 

That  makes  sic  a  dolefu'  fa'  ? 

But  g-in  that  be  Lady  Maisry, 
Let  her  make  mirth  and  g-lee ; 

For  I'm  her  brother  Childe  Ether, 
That  loves  her  tenderl3^ 

But  g-in  that  be  Lady  Maisry, 

Let  her  take  purse  in  hand, 
And  g*ang-  to  yonder  castle-wa' — 

They  call  it  Gorinand. 

Speer  for  the  lord  of  that  castle, 
Give  him  dollars  thirty-three ; 

Tell  him  to  ransom  Childe  Ether, 
That  loves  you  tenderly." 

She's  g-one  her  up  to  that  castle, 

Paid  down  her  g-uid  money ; 
And  sae  she's  ransomed  Childe  Ether, 

And  brousrht  him  hame  her  wi'. 
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